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den Asymptotenstreifen noch eine den ganzen Kegel des Phragmokons 
vorhanden ist, welche bei einigen Arten auch noch von Querrippen ge 


a) eine Gruppe der Dictyoconites striati und- -- 
b) eine Gruppe der Dictyoconites laeves 


unterscheiden, bei welch letzterer die Konothek mit Ausnahme der Asyn 
Längsrippen trägt. Bei den striaten Formen erscheinen die Asymptoteı 
entwickelte Längsrippen. 


Fig. 3 und 4. 





a, 4 Asymptotenrippen. 
Verlauf der Querstreifen bei Dictyoconites reticulatus und Stellung des Sipho im Ve 
(Copie nach Fr. v. Hauer.)) 


Die Zahl der Asymptotenrippen beträgt jederseits mindestens zwe 
und finf steigen. 

Die Siphonaldute ist nach oben gerichtet. Das Rostrum ist 
Phragmokons noch sehr kurz und besitzt bis nahe zur Spitze reichend 
Längswülste getheilte Dorsolateralfurchen, welche sich a 
Konothek entwickeln. Die Dorsal- und Ventralseite des Rostrums zei 
Oberflache. 


E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden d. Hallstätter Kalke. (Abhandl. d. k. k. geol. R.-A., VI. Bd., 
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Beobachtung noch schwache (etwa 2—3) Andeutungen sehr zarter Längslini 
Abständen als bei den Asymptotenstreifen. 

Viel schwächer als die Asymptotenstreifen sind die faltenförmigen, mi 
oben gerichteten Bogenstreifen, welche sich über die Asymptotenstreifen hina 
erwähnten, schwach angedeuteten Längsstreifen reichen, ausdehnen. Die K 
Streifensysteme bringt eine schwache Reticulirung hervor. 

Der dünne Sipho bildet eine continuirlich fortlaufende Röhre. Der 
wände konnte nicht genau ermittelt werden. Wie es scheint, stehen die K: 
ander als wie bei Jictyoconites reticulatus. 

Vorkommen, Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 

Tuvalische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Tropites subbullatus 
bei Goisern, 2. 


9. (4.) Dictyoconites quadrilineatus EB. v. Mojsiso' 
Suppl. Taf. XIII, Fig. 7. 
1871. Aulacoceras sp. aff. Ausseeano E. v. Mojsisovics, Ueber das Belemnitidengeschlecht « 
geol. R.-A., Bd. XXI, pag. 51, Taf. II, Fig. 6. 


Das vorliegende Fragment gehört einem spitzkegelförmigen Phragmoko 
winkel von circa 8°5° an und besitzt zu beiden Seiten der mit undeutlicl 
Bogenregion je vier in gleichen Abständen auf einander folgende Asympto 
Schale ist vollständig glatt. 

Der Steinkern lässt in der Mitte der Bogenregion, also dem Sipho ge 
über, eine Normallinie erkennen. 

Der Abstand der Kammerscheidewände ist etwas grösser als der hall 

Vorkommen, Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 

Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des 
Röthelstein, 1. 








') Wie am a. O. gezeigt worden ist, erscheint der Steinkern, soweit er gekar 
was aber eine Folge der von innen heraus stattgehabten Auskleidung mit Perlmuttersubs! 


E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden d. Hallstätter Kalke. (Abhandl. d. k. k. geol. R.-A., Vi. Bd., I. Abth 
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mit den als Afractites alveolaris bezeichneten Phragmokonen nachzuweise 
Gegen oben ist die von Calcit erfüllte runde Röhre zu einem 
gezogen, tiefer unten schwillt sie keulenförmig an und erwirbt einen el 
Spitze fehlt. 
Vorkommen, Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 
Sevatische Unterstufe, im grauen Marmor des Steinbergk 


B. Phragmoteuthidae. 
Phragmoteuthis E. v, Mojsiso 


1882. Cephalopoden der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 804. 


> ? Phragmoteuthis ind. 
Suppl. Taf. XXIU, Fig. 5—6. 

Es liegen mir mehrere, zur schärferen Gattungs- und Artbestimm 
Reste aus den schwarzen Fischschiefern der unteren Zlambachschichten ı( 
(nächst Ahornmoos) und der Ausseer Gegend vor. Ein zerdrücktes, aber : 
Proostracum zeichnet sich durch seine bedeutenden Dimensionen aus. 
Phragmokon etwas sichtbar wäre, 132mm in der Länge, unterscheidet si 
Grösse von Phragmoteuthis bisinuata aus dem Fischschiefer von Raibl. 

Vereinzelt finden sich ferner in dem gleichen Gestein Häckcl 
demselben Thiere angehören, wie das erwähnte Proostracum. Diese Häckc| 
durch ihre viel ansehnlichere Grösse von den Häckchen von Phragn 
erinnern durch ihre Gestalt und Grösse an die Häckchen jüngerer Tin 
mit einer der bekannten Formen übereinzustimmen. 

Die Häckchen sind stark zurückgebogen, an der Basis kräftig en 
gebogenen Theile sich rasch zu der feinen Spitze, mit welcher sie end 


E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden d. Halistätter Kalke. (Abhandl. d. k. k. geol. R.-A., VI. Bd. 
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ıediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 291. 


triadicum E. v. Mojsisovics. 
xt, pag. 4, Taf. I, Fig. 1-8. 


n Kalken mit Trachyceras Austriacum, sowie in jenen mit 
n Röthelstein: in den Kalken mit Trachyceras Aonoides des 


as dubium Fr. v. Hauer. 
xt, pag. 8, Taf. I, Fig. 4—5. 


den Schichten mit Trachyceras Austriacum, sowie in den 
ogels auf dem Röthelstein ; in den Schichten mit Trachycer as 
richten mit Carnites floridus von Deutsch-Bleiberg in Kärnten. 
rothen Gastropoden-Marmor des Vorderen Sandling und 
»cens des Ferdinandstollen auf dem Röthelstein. . 

im rothen Marmor des Someraukogels bei Hallstatt. 


ler Orthocerata striata. 
>diterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 298. 


3 Styriacum E. v. Mojsisovics. 
xt, pag. 5, Taf. I, Fig. 6—7. 


1 Kalken mit Trachyceras Austriacum des Feuerkogels auf 
chyceras Aonoides des Raschberg. 


as celticum E. v. Mojsisovics. 
ext, pag. 6, Taf. I, Fig. 10. 


n Kalken mit Trachyceras Austriacum des Feuerkogels auf 
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sich Im Gegensatze zu Urinoceras saunarium Keine Knotcnen. In gewiss 
treten in den Zwischenräumen der Querstreifen tiefere Einschnitte auf, w 
laufen. An manchen Individuen, wie an dem in Fig. 5 erneuert abgeb: 
Original, zeigen die Längsstreifen stellenweise keine welligen Biegungen, 8 
in welchem Falle dann eine grössere Aehnlichkeit mit Orthoceras salin 
der Knötchen und das feinmaschigere und gleichmässigere Netz lassen 
leicht unterscheiden. 

Der Durchmesser der Röhre, an der unteren Kammerwand ge 
Fr. v. Hauer angibt, zur Distanz der Kammerwände wie 11:9, das heiss 
ist geringer als der Röhrendurchmesser an der unteren Kammerwand. 

Vorkommen, Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 

Julische Unterstufe, in den Kalken mit Trachyceras Austr 
in den Kalken mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem Röthelste 
mit Trachyceras Aonoides des Raschberg (1). 


6. (4.) Orthoceras Sandlingense E. v. Mojsi: 


Haupttext, pag. 6, Taf. I, Fig. 11—18. 
Vorkommen: 


Tuvalische Unterstufe, in den Kalken mit Tropites subbull 


7. (5.) Orthoceras lateseptatum Fr. v. Ha 


Haupttext, pag. 6, Taf. I, Fig. 9. 
Vorkommen: 


1. Lacische Unterstufe, im’ rothen Gastropoden - Marmor 
rothen Marmor mit Glyphidites docens des Ferdinand-Stollen auf dem Ri 
Marmor des Someraukogels. 

2. Alaunische Unterstufe, im rothen Marmor des Somera 


8. (6.) Orthoceras Austriacum E. v. Mojsis 


Haupttext, pag. 7, Taf. I, Fig. 8. 
Vorkommen: 


Alaunische Unterstufe, im rothen Marmor des Someraukc 
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feiner gegitterten Orthoceras pulchellum ist bei Orthoceras 
ntwickelt. Bei Orthoceras pulchellum, dessen Schalensculptur 
tbeugung der Längsstreifen aussetzt, was mitunter an sonst 
Irthoceras salinarium erinnert, ist die Längs- und Querstreifung 
el dichter und feiner als bei Orthoceras salinarium. 
r, dass „die Distanz der Kammern dem Durchmesser der 
um, welcher bereits durch die von Fr. v. Hauer gegebenen 
übrigens nicht immer constante Distanz der Kammern ist 
sr Röhre bei der unteren Kammer ist. Manchmal ist diese 
ls der halbe Röhrendurchmesser bei der unteren (gegen die 
ier ist. 

tersuchten Exemplare: 

im grauen Marmor des Steinbergkogels bei Hallstatt (9), im 
im gelblichrothen Marmor des Leisling (1). 


B. Nautilidae. 


ar alten Gattung Nautilus dürfte heute wohl ziemlich allgemein 
on Alphons Hyatt, welcher insbesondere die so manigfaltigen 
le seiner mühsamen Untersuchungen gemacht hatte, hat sich 
n, das grosse Heer der nautiliconen Formen nach genetischen 
fasste generische Gruppen zu zertheilen. Abgesehen von der 
t der einfach gestalteten Lobenlinien ist es wohl vornehmlich 
den meso- und känozoischen Formationen, welche vor Ver- 
g und Aneinanderreihung abgeschreckt hat. Ich selbst hatte 
rauf beschränkt, einige auffallendere Typen aus der bunten 
erauszugreifen und es späteren Untersuchungen vorbehalten, 
sondern. 
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UriginaistucK zur Hauerschen Fig. ¢ Stammt aus Gem graven, Ssevatiscnen . 
bergkogels bei Hallstatt und gehört wohl zu Gonionautilus securis. Noch bemerk 
mir in dem vorliegenden Werke auf Taf. IX, Fig. 4, gegebene Zeichnung der |] 
in der Tafel XII des Supplementheftes abgebildeten Exemplare entnommen ist. 

Gonionautilus Salisburgensis ist dem Gonionautilus Quenstedti nahe vet 
die unterscheidenden Merkmale bereits im Haupttexte, pag. 23, mitgetheilt. Die g 
tritt besonders auf den beiden grossen vorliegenden Exemplaren in grosser Sct 
keit hervor, während sie das kleinere Wohnkammer - Exemplar nur schwach au 
und nicht auf dem gekammerten Theile erkennen lässt. Es scheint daher, dass 
Exemplare so charakteristische Spiralstreifung auf den kleineren Exemplaren, sov 
Umgängen dieser Art nicht vorhanden ist. 


Die Wohnkammer ausgewachsener Exemplare zeigt bemerkenswerte 
allgemeinen Umrisse der Schale. Die Abplattung der Externseite verliert sich | 
ständig und rundet sich die Externseite zu einer vollkommenen Wölbung ab. Au 
Schalentheile wird die flach hohlkehlenartig vertiefte Externseite von ausge] 
begrenzt, welche sich am Beginne der Wohnkammer ausgewachsener Exemplare 


Loben. Die Zeichnung des Medianschnittes, welche auch die Positior 
lässt deutlich die bis in die Medianebene reichenden Biegungen der Kamm 
Insbesonders ist noch der grosse Aussensattel sehr kräftig markirt, während de 
durch eine schwache Biegung angedeutet ist. 

Die Ansicht, Suppl. Taf. XI, Fig. 4«, welche in ihrem vorderen Theile ge 
des Gehäuses darstellt, zeigt die Lage des Sipho, sowie dessen Umrisse in der zw 
Kammer. Auf der Internseite, resp. in der Region des Internlobus, zeigt sich 
fläche bei den vorderen Kammern eine kaum angedeutete Beugung der Wand ¢ 
bei den hinteren Kammern, welche, wie das Fehlen des Sipho beweist, nicht 
geschnitten sind, ist die Beugung gegen rückwärts etwas stärker. 

Die Ansicht, Fig. 4b, welche die zweite Schnittfläche darstellt, zeigt 
Internlobus eine starke Vorwärtsbeugung der Kammerwand. Es entspricht d 
zweiten grossen Sattel der Peripherie des Gehäuses, während der Schnitt in Fig. | 
geht, welcher den Internlobus in zwei Spitzen theilt. 
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Suppl. Taf. V, Fig. 2, 8. 
Haupttext (Nautilus), pag. 17. 


Bei einem Durchmesser von 85 mm zählt das nahezu evolute Gel 
Diese sind, solange das Individuum nicht seine Altersreife erlangt hat, von ell 
etwas höher als breit, mit gewölbten Flanken und abgerundeter Aussenseite, 
Nabelkante ist in diesem Altersstadium nicht vorhanden, sondern wölbt sich 
Innenseite bis zur Naht in ganz derselben Weise wie auf der Aussenseite. 


Auf der Wohnkammer erwachsener Exemplare tritt eine Veränderu 
der Umgänge ein, wie Fig. 26 auf Taf. V erkennen lässt. Die Flanken, sowohl 
und Innenseite flachen sich ab und entstehen sowohl am Extern- als auc 
stumpf abgerundete Kanten. 

Sehr charakteristisch für die Art ist die zarte, gitterförmige Schalens 
die Kreuzung der Transversal- und der bald mehr (Fig. 3), bald weniger 
auf- und abgebogenen Längsstreifen entsteht. Auf den Kreuzungspunkten sieht 
zarte Knötchen, welche eben durch die Kreuzung der beiden Streifensysteme 
von den Transversalstreifen auf der Aussenseite beschriebene rückläufige Buc 

Der Nabel ist in der Mitte perforirt. 


Loben. Die Biegungen der Lobenlinie sind so schwach, dass v. I 
beschreibung geradezu sagte: „Die Kammerscheidewände stehen weit voneina 
fach nach rückwärts gebogen. Ihr Durchschnitt mit der Schale ist ganz ger 
Betrachtung kann man aber einen sehr flachen Laterallobus und einen in g 
den Externtheil verlaufenden Externsattel erkennen. Auf der Internseite legt 
(Fig. 35 und 2c) von einem kreisrunden Internlobus unterbrochene Kamm 
Wölbung der Externseite des vorhergehenden Umganges auf. 


Sipho. Die Stellung des Sipho und der charakteristische Verlauf d 
Medianschnitte, Fig. 2c, zu ersehen. Bereits v. Hauer bemerkte, dass d 
zwischen zwei aufeinanderfolgenden Kammerwänden geradlinig ist und nicht 
Gehäusespirale folgt. 

Nach dem Durchgange durch eine Kammerwand erweitert sich stets 


Sipho, während regelmässig eine Strecke vor dem Eintritte in die vorne { 
E. v. Mojsisovics, Cepbalopoden d. Hallstätter Kalke. (Abhandl.d.k.k. geol. R.-A., VI. Bd., I. Abth 
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Durch oer. ...... . 42 mm 
Des letzten { Höhe . . . .. . 19 mm 
Umganges Dicke . . . . . 19 mm 
Nabelweite. . ..... . . 12 mm 
Perforation. . . .. ... . 4mm, 


Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 


terstufe, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Austriacum des Feuerkogels 
; ebenda in den Schichten mit Lobstes ellipticus, 4; in den Schichten mit 
es Raschberg, 1. 


6. Syringoceras brevius E. v. Mojsisovics. 
Haupttext (Nautilus), pag, 18, Taf. VI, Fig. 5, 7. 8. 


terstufe, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Austriacum und in den Schichten 
Feuerkogels auf dem Röthelstein; in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Aonoides 


7. Syringoceras Credneri E. v. Mojsisovics. 
Suppl. Taf. VI, Fig. 1. 


ie Höhe und Breite wachsende Gehäuse besitzt bei einem Durchmesser von 
tinge. Bis zum Mundrande, welcher in seinem unteren Theile noch erhalten 
twa 1/, Umgang hinzu. Die glattschaligen Umgänge, auf welchen blos stellen- 
en zu erkennen sind, besitzen, solange sie gekammert sind, flachgewölbte 
deten Externtheil und eine steil zur Naht sich senkende Nabelwand. Auf 
t infolge der eingetretenen Compression die Windungshöhe zu, die Flanken 
rden flacher. Der Mundrand, welcher blos in der Umgebung des Nabel- 
zt sich leicht gegen innen, gegen das Lumen der Röhre. 

perforirt. 

redneri unterscheidet sich leicht von allen verwandten Formen durch das 
itewachsthum. 

.pho. Nicht beobachtet. 
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ras (Gryponautilus) Suessi E. v. Mojsisovics. 
xt (Nautilus), pag. 26, Taf. VI, Fig. 11; Taf. XIU, Fig. 2. 
logue of the fossil Cephalopoda of the British Museum, Vol. II, pag. 184. 


‘rstufe, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Aonoides des Raschberg 
rachyceras Austriacum des Feuerkogels auf dem Röthelstein. 
nterstufe, in den Schichten mit Tropites subbuliatus des Raschberg. 


(Gryponautilus) cf. galeatum E. v. Mojsisovios. 


nplare von 50 und 80 mm Durchmesser einer mit Grypoceras galeatum 
_ welche sich hauptsächlich durch schmälere Gestalt und schmäleren 
gleicher Grösse der genannten Art unterscheidet. Ich muss es vor- 
ob es sich blos um eine Varietät des Grypoceras galeatum, oder that- 
eine abgeänderte Mutation dieser Art handelt. 


erstufe im Kalke mit Tropites subbullatus des Raschberg bei Goisern. 


. Familie der Temnocheilidae’). 


m auftretende und in das Carbon fortsetzende Gattung Temnocheilus 
punkt einer sich mehrfach gliedernden Entwicklungsreihe oder Familie, 
is an die obere Triasgrenze verfolgt werden kann. 


„Hallstatt* bei Foord ist wohl nur als gleichbedeutend mit der weitumfassenden 
zu betrachten und wahrscheinlich darauf zurückzuführen. 


olungen der Citate zu vermeiden, führe ich hier die bei Abfassung dieses Abschnittes 
alkfauna aus der Araxesenge bei Djoulfa in Armenien. 


rech und Arthaber, Ueber das Palaeozoicum in Hocharmenien und Persien. 
Jngarns und des Orients, Bd. XII. (Fortsetzung nächste Seite.) 
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Muschelkalke untersuchte, die freundliche Mittheiluug, dass dieser nur schwer 
ıgängliche Lobus auch bei G. bidorsatus nachgewiesen werden kann, so dass jetzt 
e Zusammengehörigkeit der hier besprochenen alpinen und deutschen Arten 
n Zweifel aufkommen kann. 

jipho steht, ähnlich wie bei Mojsvdroceras, in oder unter der halben Mündungshöhe. 


gionautilus n. g. Von Germanonautilus sich abzweigende Gattung, ‘welche 
erbung einer Externsculptur von Germanonautilus unterscheidet. Als Typus ist 
ıffallend lange Wohnkammer ($/,) Umgang bemerkenswerte Thuringionattilus 
ermann !) anzusehen. 

welche aus dem Grenzdolomit des thüringischen Keupers stammt, erwirbt auf 
ge eine an den permischen Tainionautilus erinnernde Externsculptur. Die Mitte 
st ausgehöhlt und wird beiderseits durch Längsleisten begrenzt, welche durch 
e laufende Querjoche mit den auf der Marginalkante stehenden, in der Richtung 
erten Marginalknoten verbunden sind. Auf dem vorletzten Umgange fehlen die 
e Randknoten und sind nach Zimmermann’s Beschreibung blos die Längs- 
Es geht hieraus klar hervor, dass ein directer genetischer Zusammenhang mit 
t besteht. Da in dem sonstigen Verhalten die grösste Uebereinstimmung mit 
steht, so ist es evident, dass Thuringionautilus blos als ein von Germanonautilus 
liger Typus zu betrachten ist. | 

in diese Gattung einzubeziehende Art ist der von mir früher zu Trematodiscus °) 
wautilus rectangularis (Hau.), welcher ebenso wie Th. jugatonodosus sehr evolut ist 
instimmendem Entwicklungsgange sich durch eine grössere Anzahl von Extern- 
t. 

weitergehende Verschiedenheit zeigt die dritte bekannte Art, Thuringionautilus 
Iche sich durch stärkere Involution auszeichnet und durch die Sculptur ihrer 
n Tainioceras erinnert. Die Abstammung von Germanonautilus ist aber auch bei 


ler königl. preussischen Geologischen Landesanstalt für 1889, pag. 822. 
len der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 271. 
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AW AMUCTIMApPO lot GaSe Sene aucil DEI CGIeser AIL vormanaen. 


| verlaufen bei Pleuronautilus die Rippen ungetheilt vom Nabelrande bis zum 
kommen vereinzelte Rippentheilungen und Einschaltungen von kürzeren Rippen 
vor. Bei einigen wenigen Arten, wie z. B. bei Pleuronautilus ornatus Hau. und 
lalis Hau.!) muss die regelmässig eintretende Rippentheilung geradezu als ein 
tet werden. | 

rmal ausgebildeten Arten ist in der Regel ein flacher Externlobus vorhanden. 
n Formen zielt die Kammerwand aber in gerader Richtung über den Extern- 
us nimmt die ganze Breite der Flanken ein und ist flach gerundet. Vom Nabel- 
: Kammerwandlinie in steiler Richtung, machmal sogar etwas schräge gegen 
über die Nabelwand zur Naht. Dies ist der sogenannte Umbilicalsattel, 
kt auf dem Nabelrande selbst oder etwas tiefer auf der Nabelwand sich befinden 
Annularlobus) bei allen in dieser Richtung näher untersuchten Arten stets 


tze zu dem eben dargestellten Verlaufe der Lobenlinie ist bei Pleuronautslus 
inctus und Pl. Ramsaueri ein deutlicher Externsattel wahrzunehmen und steigt 
chgebogenen Laterallobus über die Nabelwand in schräger Richtung aufwärts 
daher bei diesen Formen kein Umbilicalsattel vorhanden, nur bei Pl. Ramsauer: 
alb des Nabelrandes eine leichte Brechung in der Richtung des schräge gegen 
. Verlaufes der Kammerwandlinie und infolge dessen ein etwas steileres Ab- 
Naht. Es dürfte sich empfehlen, diese drei genetisch zusammengehörigen Arten 
ig von Pleuronautilus zu betrachten, für welche ich die Bezeichnung Holco- 
ılag bringe. Auch bei dieser Untergattung ist ein Annularlobus nachgewiesen. 


heine nach hängt bei Holconautilus der von Pleuronautilus abweichende Verlauf 
dem abweichenden Querschnitte der Röhre von Holconautilus zusammen. Der 
h keine scharf markirte Marginalkante von den Flanken geschieden und dacht 
nicht sehr steil, sondern schräge zur Naht ab. Bei den der Zone des Ceratites 
en Arten?) Holconautilus semicostatus und Holconautilus distinctus ist auch der 
h und abgerundet, während bei dem viel jüngeren Holconautilus Ramsaueri sich 
‘fer auszeichnet. 


kais. Akad. der Wiss. Wien, mathem.-naturw. C]., Bd. LXIII, pag. 249, 250, Taf. V, Fig. 1—4. 
en der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 278. 
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te Vorstellung. 

ir als zur Halfte umfassend, bedeutend breiter als hoch, rasch in die Breite 
aplattetem Externtheil, flachen Flanken, stumpfem Nabel- und Externrande, 
chnitte und steiler, hoher Nabelwand. Die dicke Schale ist glatt, mit starken, 
ı rückwärts sich beugenden und auf dem Externtheile einen gegen vorne 
len Zuwachsstreifen versehen. Bei dem v. Hauer’schen Originalexemplare 
es letzten Umganges einige schwach angedeutete, runzelige Querfalten auf, 
Verlauf wie die Zuwachsstreifen zeigen und in der oberen Hälfte der Flanken 
»lt sind. 

s Externtheiles zeigt eine schwache Andeutung einer flachen Einsenkung. Eine 
‚deutete Einsenkung ist am Rande der Flanken vor dem stumpfen Externrande 


t perforirt. 

Kammern stehen sehr gedrängt und bilden sowohl auf den Flanken als auch 
einen sehr seichten, breiten Lobus. Ob ein Internlobus vorhanden ist, konnte 
; werden. 

verläuft etwas unterhalb der halben Mündungshöhe. 


en: 
Durchmesser. .... . . . 118 mm 

Des letzten ( Höhe . . . . . 685 mm 
Umganges | Dicke . . . 2.2.85 mm 
Nabelweite . ..... . . 18 mm 
Perforation . ....... 8 mm. 


in, Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 
Jnterstufe, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Aonoides des Raschberg, 5. 


ngen. Die vorliegende Art zeigt eine bemerkenswerte Aehnlichkeit mit 
chloth. (dolomiticus Quenst.), welcher indessen nach der vortrefflichen Beschrei- 
‘wei und einen halben Umgang besitzt. Auch scheint bei Naut. bidorsatus die 
r Schale am äusseren Rande der Flanken vor dem Marginalrande zu fehlen. 


‘the Fossil Cephalopoda of the British Museum, Part. II, pag. 160. 
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Haupttext (Nautilus), pag. 10, Taf. IV, Fig. 4. 
ı Aufsammlungen liegt ein aus den julischen Schichten mit Trachyceras Austriacum 
ar mit erhaltener Wohnkammer vor. Die Schale ist auf letzterer, welche etwas 
ben letzten Umgang einnimmt, nur theilweise erhalten. Die Sculptur obliterirt 
ich die mit den Rippen versehene Partie der Flanken zu contrahiren, so dass 
auf den Flanken entsteht. 
um ist leider nicht vollständig erhalten, doch bemerkt man auf dem Steinkerne 
er Stelle eine leichte Einstülpung des Mundrandes. 
messer dieses Exemplares beträgt 111 mm, die Dicke des letzten Umganges 
lesselben 42°5 mm, die Nabelweite 35°b mm. ; 
en: 
Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Austriacum und in den Schichten 
des Feuerkogels auf dem Rothelstein. 


3. Pleuronautilus Gaudryi E. v. Mojsisovics. 
‘Suppl. Taf. IX, Fig. 5. 
sande Art ist nahe verwandt mit dem im gleichen Niveau vorkommenden Pleuro- 
1 unterscheidet sich von diesem hauptsächlich durch die kräftigere Flanken- 
; starken, gegen vorne leicht concav ausgebogenen und mit starken Umbilical- 
versehenen, durch weite Zwischenräume getrennten Rippen besteht. 
e zeigt bei einem Durchmesser von 109 mm zwei und ein Viertel Umgang, 
zte Viertel der Wohnkammer angehört. Vollständige Wohnkammer-Exemplare 
ım ein Viertel Umgang grösser sein. Der Nabel ist von einem grossen Loche 


nersten drei Viertheile des ersten Umganges zeigen blos die sich netzförmig 
nd Längsstreifen, von welchen im Gegensatze zu den äusseren Umgängen die 

ausgebildeten sind. Im vordersten Viertheile des innersten Umganges tritt 
zeitiger Individualisirung der von nun ab stark abgeplatteten Flanken und der 
Nabelkante begrenzten, steil abdachenden Nabelwand die aus den geknoteten 
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mmen, Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 


he Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Austriacum des Feuerkogels 
stein, 8; in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus am gleichen Fundorte, 1; in den 
mit Carnites floridus von Bleiberg in Kärnten, 1; in dunklem Kalk mit Carnites 
ndau bei Hieflau in Steiermark, 1 (?). 


5. Pleuronautilus Lepsiusi E. v. Mojsisovics. 
Suppl. Taf. X, Fig. 2. 


ere Umgang dieser schönen, höchst seltenen Art ist leider nicht gut erhalten, so 
Grösse des Nabelloches noch die Zahl der Umgänge genau bestimmt werden kann. 
len Anschein, als ob die Zahl der Umgänge nicht mehr als 15/, bis 2, bei einem 
sser von 43 mm, betragen würde. 

gänge sind bedeutend breiter als hoch und umfassen einander über dem leicht ge- 
das Ende des letzten Umganges (Wohnkammer) aber sich mehr abplattenden Extern- 
ss die beiden Reihen mit spiral gestreckten Knoten versehener Längskiele, welche 
n des Externtheiles stehen, noch mitumhüllt werden. Die Flanken sind schwach 
sh deutliche, abgerundete Ränder vom Externtheil und der steilen Nabelwand getrennt. 


d der erste Umgang zum grössten Theile ausser der Schalenstreifung noch keine 
r zu besitzen scheint, stellt sich noch am Ende des ersten Umganges die charak- 
tur ein. Es sind dies fünf Reihen wohl ausgebildeter Knoten. Die drei inneren 
rschwommenen, faltigen, gegen vorne concav ausgebogenen Rippen auf. Sie nehmen 
1 aussen an Stärke zu, derart, dass die schwächsten Knoten auf dem Umbilicalrande, 
uf dem Marginalrande stehen. Zwei Reihen spiral stark verlängerter Knoten 
erhalb der Marginalknoten zu beiden Seiten des in seiner Mitte eine breite glatte 
nden Externtheiles. Sie verbinden sich zu förmlichen Längskielen, von welchen der 
nd schwächere Knoten trägt. Sehr auffallend ist die vereinzelt vorkommende Spaltung 
en, welche an den mittleren Knoten eintritt. 

jalenstreifung, welche in gleicher Weise die Rippen und Knoten, sowie die Inter- 
deckt, besteht aus sich kreuzenden Quer- und Längsstreifen, von welchen die 
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ken möchte, wurde bereits im Haupttexte beschrieben. 

inn der Berippung unterliegt individuell einigen Variationen. Bei einem Exemplare, 
as Orignalexemplar — aus den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus stammt, beginnt die 
ts in der zweiten Halfte des ersten Umganges. Auch die Perforation des Nabels 
xemplar bedeutend geringer, als bei dem typischen Sticke. Sie betragt nur 18 mm 
nm bei dem typischen Exgmplare. 


mmen: 
he Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Austriscum und in den Schichten 
icus des Feuerkogels auf dem Röthelstein. 


pe des Pleuronautilus (Holconautilus) semicostatus. 


.) Pleuronautilus (Holconautilus) Ramsaueri (Fr. v. Hauer). 


Suppl. Taf. V, Fig. 4. 
18), pag. 19. 


hezu vollstandige Exemplar besteht bei einem Durchmesser von 75 mm aus zwei 
welchen etwa die Hälfte des äusseren Umganges der Wohnkammer zufällt. (Der 
ur 4a zeigt den Beginn der Wohnkammer an.) Die Umgänge sind breiter als hoch, 
seite schön gewölbt und umfassen einander über dem Externtheil. Der Nabel ist 


nere Umgang zeigt unter der Loupe in ausgezeichneter Weise eine gitterförmige, 
nden Quer- und Längsstreifen gebildete Schalensculptur, welche, wie bereits v. Hauer 
Schalenbeschaffenheit von Nautilus Barrandei sehr ähnlich ist. In diesem Alters- 
h keine individualisirte Nabelkante vorhanden und erst am Ende des ersten Umganges, 
m Auftreten der Lateralrippen, stellt sich ein deutlich markirter Nabelrand ein, von 
ie Nabelwand schräge zur Naht hinabsenkt. 

im durch die Lateralrippen gezierten äusseren Umgange verliert sich die feine, 
‘halenstreifung und nur stellenweise bemerkt man noch stärkere Zuwachsstreifen und 


Alph. Hyatt, Phylogeny of an acquired Characteristic. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Vol. XXXII, 
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Hauer). Originalexemplar, mit in Contourenlinien angedeuteter Ergänzung. 


soweit getrieben, dass das ganze Gehäuse drei volle Umgänge erhalten hat. Es 
weniger als drei, etwa nur 2!/, Umgiinge vorhanden waren, in welchem Falle 
des Nabels eine bedeutend grössere gewesen sein musste). 


ung 31/, Umgänge vorkommen, und von ganz involuten Nautilen, wie 
ei welchem vier Umgänge vorhanden sind, bekannt) besitzen, so 
auer’schen Originalfragmentes cine weit geöffnete Perforation des 
utilus superbus. Diese weite Perforation des Nabels gesellt sich daher 
les Merkmal zu den bereits in der Beschreibung des Holconautilus, 
schieden. 
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stur des ersten halben Umganges besteht aus kräftigen Querstreifen, welche auf 

ten Flanken zu sehen sind. 

nne des zweiten Umganges tritt gleichzeitig mit der Abänderung der Gestalt, welche 
ıg der Flanken und der Herausbildung einer steilen, durch eine scharfe Kante von 
trennten Nabelwand besteht, auch eine Veränderung der Sculptur ein, indem nun 
ittelt sieben kräftige Längskiele auftreten, welche die an Stärke gleichfalls allmählich 
Juerstreifen kreuzen und an den Kreuzungspunkten schwache Knötchen bilden. 
„ängskiel steht auf dem Nabelrande und hängt etwas über denselben über. Iie 
yskiele sind bis zum sechsten, welcher den Externrand bezeichnet, ziemlich gleich- 
ı Flanken vertheilt, der siebente, schwächere Kiel steht bereits zu beiden Seiten des 
Externtheiles. Im vordersten Theile des letzten Umganges sieht man bei dem in 
leten Exemplare auf dem Externtheile noch eine weitere, mithin achte Längskiel- 
hen, deren Schnitt in der Vorderansicht, Fig. 45, deutlich angedeutet ist. Es bleibt 
e Mitte der Externwölbung frei von Längskielen. Die Querstreifen beschreiben auf 
e eine zungenförmig weit zurückreichende Bucht. 
'ebergreifen der Läugskiele auf den Externtheil und die Herausbidung neuer Kiele 
bilden Erscheinungen, welche nahe genetische Beziehungen zu Phloioceras gemmatum 


en. 
n. Nicht bekannt. 
). Nicht beobachtet. 


»rkungen. Die vorliegende Art gehört einer Gruppe übereinstimmend sculpturirter 
en an, welche bisher blos aus den anisischen Ablagerungen bekannt war. Es 


uronautilus (Trachynautilus) subgemmatus E. v. Mojsisovics. (Ceph. d. med. Triasprovinz, 
85, Fig. 2.) 

uronautilus (Trachynautilus) clathratus Fr. v. Hauer. (Beitr. z. Kenntn. der Cephalo- 
Trias von Bosnien. II. Denkschr. d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss. Wien, LXIII. Band (1896), 
II, Fig. 5—9. 

uronautilus (Trachynautilus) nodulosus G. v. Arthaber (Cephalopodenfauna der Reif- 
Beitr. z. Palaeontologie Oesterreich-Ungarns etc., Bd. X, pag. 36, Taf. II, Fig. 7.) 
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IOSITACa 14, vd. MOjStSOvics, ATKUSCHE inasjaunen, pag. Oz. 


des Haug, Les Ammonites du Permien et du Trias. Bulletin de la Société Géologique de France. 
tom. XXIII, pag. 294. 


leiostraca W. Waagen, Salt Range Fossils. Palaeontologia indica. Ser. XII, Vol. Il, pag. 183. 


leiostraca C. Diener, Cephalopoda of the Lower Trias. Palaeontologia indica. Ser. XV: Himalayan 
ol. II, Part 1, pag. 16, 53. 


E. Philippi, Die Ceratiten.des oberen deutschen Muschelkalkes. Palaeontolog. Abhandlungen von 
es und E. Koken. Neue Folge. Bd. IV. pag. 445. 


ystematik soll ein Spiegelbild unserer jeweiligen Kenntnisse sein. Sie unterliegt daher 
Wandlungen, welche mit der fortschreitenden Vertiefung und Mehrung unserer 
ichen Schritt halten sollen. Dieser Satz gilt insbesondere in der Palaeontologie, welche 
einem sehr lückenhaften, sondern häufig auch mit einem sehr unvollständigen und 
Material zu thun hat, welches zahlreiche Fehlerquellen in sich birgt. Infolge dessen 
usschliesslich fossiles Material basirten systematischen Gruppirungen, wie insbesondere 
Vorschläge zur Eintheilung der Ammoneen deutlich zeigen, nur als tastende Versuche 
ı gewinnenden Grundlagen und Voraussetzungen einer auf phylogenetischen Principien 
| Systematik anzusehen. Es könnte deshalb vielleicht scheinen, dass es gerathener 
, bis zur Erfüllung der nothwendigen Vorbedingungen von allen derartigen Versuchen 
| sich lediglich auf die Charakterisirung von Gattungen und enge gefassten Familien 
n. Ich bin nicht dieser Ansicht, sondern halte es vielmehr für durchaus nothwendig, 
» obwaltenden Schwierigkeiten nicht abschrecken zu lassen, auf der betretenen Bahn 
‘eiten, da das Streben nach umfassenderen Gruppirungen nothwendig zur weiteren 
erer Bemühungen führt und uns die Wege zeigt, wohin wir unsere Forschungen zur 
r wahren Zusammenhänge zu dirigiren haben. Manches ist auf dieser Linie bereits 
'en, was uns sonst noch dunkel wäre, aber Vieles ist noch zu ermitteln und Vieles 
viederholtenmalen in Angriff zu nehmen sein, um weitere Fortschritte zu erzielen. 
ynthese wird daher nicht aufgegeben werden dürfen. 


e bereits in der allgemeinen Besprechung der Trachyostraca im zweiten Bande 
ler veränderten Auffassung gedacht, zu welcher mich das Studium der Hallstätter 
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ch bei Rimkinites und Carnites leptophylle Loben mit serialer Lobenstellung, so 
erscheint, die Noritidae ebenso wie die durch centroseriale Lobenstellung charak- 
tidae bei den Leiostraca als einen durch eigenthümliche Variationsrichtung ausge- 
zu belassen. Die seriale und centroseriale Lobenstellung gehéren namlich zu den 
nalen der Leiostraca. Die Ausdrücke „serial“ und ,centroserial* rühren von 
bezeichnet der Ausdruck „serial“ (Typus: Arcestes) eine aus zahlreichen Elementen 
Lobenlinie, welche vom Externsattel, oder wenn dieser — wie bei den Ptychiten 
en Gattungen — niedrig ist, vom ersten Lateralsattel an, eine fortlaufende Reihe in 
genden Dimensionen gleichartig gebauter Sätteln darbietet. Der Ausdruck „centro- 
die bogenförmig gekrümmten, gleichfalls aus zahlreichen Lobenelementen zusammen- 
tien von Pinacoceras, bei welchen die höchsten Sättel (die Hauptsättel) beiderseits 
und Innenseite von serialen, abfallenden Reihen begrenzt werden. Den Gegensatz 
ınd centroserialen Lobenlinien bilden nach Blake die „normalen“ Lobenlinien, 
siner geringeren Anzahl von Lobenelementen bestehen und weder eine seriale 
eriale Anordnung zeigen. Die „normale“ Lobenstellung findet sich bei den Trachy- 
ristisch für diese ceratitisch, brachyphyll oder dolichophyll ausgebildeten Loben 
er weniger auffallende Missverhaltnis in den Dimensionen zwischen mächtig 
ıptsätteln und kleinen, häufig nur rudimentären Hilfssätteln. 

Voraussetzung ausgehend, dass ein durch wichtige Merkmale innig verbundener 
irliche, in der Stammesgeschichte begründete und auf einen gemeinsamen Ursprung 
eit bilden müsse, halten wir die durch phylloide Lobenentwicklung und seriale 


ang der Gattung Lecanites ist mir noch zweifelhaft. Wenn die aus den skythischen Ablagerungen 
bezeichneten Formen wirklich zu der durch einen einspitzigen Internlobus ausgezeichneten 

hören sollten, was noch zweifelhaft ist, müsste Lecanites auch bei den Meekoceratiden eingereiht 

ter der Loben von Lecanites glaucus erinnert aber so sehr an den Lobentypus von Prolecanites, 
solange in der Abtheilung der Leiostraca belassen möchte, als nicht die Zugehörigkeit zu den 

'eifelhaft erwiesen ist. 

‚oden der oberen Trias des Himalaya. Denkschr. d. kais, Akad. d. Wiss., Bd. LXIII, pag. 610. 


pases of the Classification of Ammonites. Proceedings of the Geologist’s Association, Vol. XIII, 
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stgehalten und mich wiederholt über den nothwendig nur provisorischen Charakter 
Untertheilungen in Familien und Unterfamilien ausgesprochen und es deshalb auch 
lassen, eine nähere Begründung oder Definition dieser untergeordneten Zusammen- 
eben, was mir bereits von Einigen zum Vorwurfe gemacht wurde. Nur in wenigen 
rklich auf phylogenetischer Basis fundirte Familien bereits nachweisbar, wie bei den 
welche weiter unten näher besprochen werden sollen. Allerdings entspricht eine 
gische Familie durchaus nicht den sogenannten Familien, welche man bei vielen 
und welche in Wahrheit nur Horizontalschnitte durch verschiedene, gleichzeitig 
logische Familien darstellen. 

‚chstehende Gruppirung kann daher aus den erwähnten Gründen nur als ein über- 
werk gelten, in welchem die muthmasslich zusammengehörigen oder einander scheinbar 
iger nahestehenden Gattungen eingetheilt wurden. 


A. Arcestoidea (Leiostraca makrodoma). 
1. Arcestidae. 
arapopanoceras mit der Untergattung Dienerites [Arktis]. 
(rcestes mit Untergattungen. 
phingites. 
2. Joannitidae. 


loannites, 9 


ladiscites mit Untergattungen. 


4. Lobitidae. 
sobites mit Untergattungen. 


3. Pinacoceratoidea (Leiostraca brachydoma). 
1. Pinacoceratidae. 

?inacoceras mit Pompeckjites. 

Jambanagites [Himalaya]. 

lacites. 
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b. Lon 
c. Tell 
d, Rim ____ 


e. Carnites. 


5. Sageceratidae. 
a. Sageceras, 


b. Arthaberites. 

6. Megaphyllitidae. 
a. Megaphyllites. 

7. Lytoceratidae'). 
a. Monophyllites mit Mojsvärites. 
b. Phylloceras mit Rhacophyllites und Discophyllites. 


Die gegebene Gruppirung unterscheidet sich, entsprechend dem 
nisse, in mehreren Punkten von den früheren Eintheilungen. Der wichtig 
dass die Gattungen mit Adventivioben 2) nicht mehr in eine Familie zus: 
ihren anderweitigen Beziehungen getrennt und in drei Familien verthe: 


A. Arcestoidea (Leiostraca makrı 


Gemmellaro hat in seiner wichtigen Arbeit über die Fusuli 
Perms *) eine Reihe höchst interessanter Typen von Arcestoideen beka 
ein Theil als die Vorläufer der triadischen Arcestoideen anzusehen sı 
andere Gattungen wahrscheinlich Zweige von nur kurzer Lebensdauer 
vor dem Beginn der dinarischen Zeit ausgestorben sein dürften. 


1) Hier wäre auch die Gattung Lecanites (vergl. die Fussnote auf pag. | 
Zugehörigkeit zu den Leiostraca, wie es wahrscheinlich ist, herausstellen sollte. Eı 
älteren Mojsväriten und Monophylliten mit ihren hohen, blos an der Basis von | 
den Sattelumrissen von Lecanites glaucus so nahe, dass man nur an der Basis der S 
die wenigen Zacken anzubringen braucht, um Loben vom Charakter der geologisch 
und Monophyllites zu erhalten. 

%) Wie weiter unten bei der Discussion der Gattung Carnites bemerkt wer 
den Meekoceratiden einige Gattungen mit Adventivloben vor. 

s) La Fauna dei Calcari con Fusulina della Valle del Fiume Sosio. Palerm 
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r diese Gattungen eine Familie der Popanoceratiden zu schaffen. Was Popanoceras 
wahrscheinlich, dass der von Gemmellaro unter der Bezeichnung Stacheoceras 
weig in die Familie der Arcestiden im engeren Sinne als Vorläufer von Arcestes 
;pitzbergen bis in den Muschelkalk reichenden, von Haug als Parapopanoceras 
hkommen zerfallen, wie ich in meiner Arbeit über die arktischen Triasfaunen 
zwei Gruppen, von welchen die eine durch eine abändernde ,anormale* Wohn- 
terisirtt wird, während in der anderen Gruppe der Wohnkammer-Umgang sich 
neren Umgängen unterscheidet. Diese letzteren sind, da die erste von mir als 
riebene Art, nämlich Pop. Hyatt, hieher gehört, als Parapopanoceras s. s. anzusehen, 
nit abänderndem Wohnkammer-Umgange versehenen Arten, wie P. Verneuili, nach 
ie subgenerische Abgrenzung massgebenden Uebung eine neue subgenerische 
welche ich Dienerites vorschlage, zu bilden ist. Parapopanoceras könnte ein 
zwischen Stucheoceras und Arcestes vorstellen, während Dienerites wahrscheinlich 
chelkalk beschränkte Gattung sein dürfte. 


1. Arcestidae. 


a. Arcestes Ed. Suess. 


Haupttext, pro parte, pag. 71. 


der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 153. 

Bande dieses Werkes, pag. 785. 

v. Mojsisovics, ibidem. 

v. Mojsisovics, ibidem. 

. v. Mojsisovica, ibidem. 

npeckj, Ammonoideen mit anormaler Wohnkammer. Jahreshefte d. Vereines f. vaterl. Natur- 
ttemberg, pag. 223. 

ckj, ibidem, pag. 224. 

v. Mojsisovics, Ammonites triasiques de la Nouvelle Calédonie. Comptes rendus de l’Académie 
e Paris, 18. Nov. 


ckj, Ammonoideen mit anormaler Wohnkammer. Jahresh. d. Vereines f. vaterl. Naturkunde in 
‚ag. 222. 
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6. Proarcestes Marcoui E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 93, Taf. LXII, Fig. 4—5. 
‘Oommen: 


sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


7. Proarcestes Möschi E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 92, Taf. LVI, Fig. 5. 
‘Oommen: 


sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


8. Proarcestes Mojsisovicsi (Fr. v. Hauer). 


Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 92, Taf. LVD, Fig. 8. 
‘Oommen: 


sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Austriacum und in den Schichten 
pticus des Feuerkogels auf dem Röthelstein; in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Aonotdes 
r und des Vorderen Sandling. 


9. Proarcestes Barrandei (Laube). 


Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 91, Taf. LVII, Fig. 1. 
arrandei E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 159. 
‘Oommen: 


evolische Unterstufe, in den Cassianer Mergeln der Stuores Wiesen bei 


2. Pararcestes. 


1. Pararcestes genuflexus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 97, Taf. L, Fig. 8; Taf. LIII, Fig. 29. 
ommen: 
sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 
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Röthelstein. 
5. Pararcestes acutus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext (Arcestes), pug. 95, Taf. LVI, Fig. 5. 
Vorkommen: Ä 


Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus de 
Röthelstein. | | 
6. Pararcestes Zitteli E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 95, Taf. LVI, Fig. 1-2. 
Vorkommen: 


Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus de 
Röthelstein. | | ' | 
7. Pararcestes sublabiatus E. v. Mojsisovict 


Haupttext (Arcestes), pag, 94, Taf. LV, Fig. 12. 
Vorkommen: 


Julische Unterstufe,:in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus de 
Röthelstein. | 


3. Ptycharcestes. 


1 Ptycharcestes rugosus E. v. Mojsisovics 
II. Band dieses Werkes, pag. 787, Taf. CXXIV, Fig. 11. 
Vorkommen: | 
Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus de 
Rötheistein. 


4, Arcestes. 
a. Gruppe der Arcestes coloni. 
1. Arcestes periolcus E. v. Mojsisovics. 
Haupttext, pag. 109, Taf. L, Fig. 1- 8; Taf. LII, Fig. 4, 6; Taf. LIII, 
Vorkommen: | 
Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Austric 


Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem Röthelstein; in den Schichten uw 
des Raschberg und des Vorderen Sandling. 
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kommen: 
sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


5. Arcestes subsimplex E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 107, Taf. Lil, Fig. 3. 
commen: 


sche Unterstuf e, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


6. Arcestes Czörnigi E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 110, Taf. LII, Fig. 1, 2; Taf. LIV, Fig. 1. 
kommen: 


sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Austriacum des Feuerkogels 
elstein und in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Aonoides des Raschberg. 


7. Arcestes clausus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 111, Taf. L, Fig. 5. 
commen: 


sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Aonoides des Raschberg. 


8. Arcestes simplex E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 1.7, Taf. XLIX, Fig. 1. 
kommen: 


sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


9. Arcestes aspidostomus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 105, Taf. LV, Fig. 10. 
kommen: 


sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


10. Arcestes cheilostomus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 104, Taf. XLIX, Fig. 8. 
kommen: : . 


sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 
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21. (2.) Arcestes dimidiatus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 134, Taf. L, Fig. 4. 
‚ommen: 


sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


22. (3.) Arcestes decipiens E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 183, Taf. LIV, Fig. 2, 3. 
.Ommen: 


lische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Tropites subbullatus des Vorderen Sand- 
‚inse mit Thisbites Agricolae des gleichen Fundortes. 


23. (4.) Arcestes bicornis (Fr. v. Hauer). 
Haupttext, pag. 127, Taf. XLVII, Fig. 4—6; Taf. LIII, Fig. 25. 
commen: 
‚lische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Tropites subbullatus des Vorderen 
osen Blöcken von rothem Breccienkalk am Leisling. 


24. (5.) Arcestes evolutus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 135, Taf. LV, Fig. 11. 
[ommen.: 


sche Unterstufe, in den Gastropodenschichten des Someraukogels bei Hallstatt. 


25. (6.) Arcestes semistriatus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 184, Taf. LVIII, Fig. 5, 6. 
tommen: 


sche Unterstufe, in den Gastropodenschichten des Someraukogels (Hallstatt) 


26. (7.) Arcestes leptomorphus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 182, Taf. XLIX, Fig. 2, 8; Taf. LIII, Fig. 8. 
rommen: 
sche Unterstufe, im Marmor mit Sagenites Giebeli des Leisling. 
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38. (19.) Arcestes syngonus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 128, Taf. XLVIII, Fig. 4; Taf. LI, Fig. 17. 
ymmen: 


che Unterstufe, im rothen Marmor des Pötschenstein bei der Hinter-Sandling- 
| Gastropoden-Marmor des Vorderen Sandling. 


39. (20.) Arcestes biceps E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 128, Taf. XLVI, Fig. 8. 
ymmMmen: 


che Unterstufe, im Marmor mit Sagenites Giebeli des Leisling; im Marmor mit 
ens des Röthelstein (Ferdinand - Stollen); im Gastropoden - Marmor des Vorderen 


40. (21.) Arcestes dicerus E. v. Mojsisovics. 
Haupttext, pag. 122, Taf. XLVII, Fig. 1; Taf. LIII, Fig. 20. 
)mmen: 
che Unterstufe, im Marmor mit Glyphidites docens des Röthelstein (Ferdinand- 
then Gastropoden-Marmor des Vorderen Sandling. 


41. (22.) Arcestes pugillaris E. v, Mojsisovics. 
Jaupttext, pag. 120, Taf. XXXIX, Fig. 2, 8; Taf. XLI, Fig. 8; Taf. LIU, Fig. 80. 
ı)mmen: 


che Unterstufe, im rothen Gastropoden-Marmor des Vorderen Sandling. 


42. (23.) Arcestes holostomus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 120, Taf. XLVI, Fig. 2; Taf. LIII, Fig. 9. 
Immen: 


che Unterstufe, im rothen Gastropoden-Marmor des Vorderen Sandling. 
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2. Alaunische Unterstufe, im rothen Marmor des 


46. (27.) Arcestes polysarcus E. v. . 


Haupttext, pag. 116, Taf. XLVI, Fig. 
Vorkommen: | 


Lacische Unterstufe, im rothen Marmor mit Gastr: 


47. (28.) Arcestes stenostomus E. v. 


Haupttext, pag. 115, Taf. XLV, Fig. 
Vorkommen: 


Lacische Unterstufe, im rothen Gastropoden-Marm 


48. (29.) Arcestes distinctus (C 


Haupttext, pag. 121. 
Vorkommen: 


Alaunische Unterstufe, im Marmor des Somerauk« 


49. (30.) Arcestes subdistinctus E. v. 


Haupttext, pag. 122, Taf. XLIV, Fig. 8 
Vorkommen: 


Alaunische Unterstufe, im Marmor des Somerauk« 


50. (31.) Arcestes monachus E. v. ] 


Haupttext, pag. 117, Taf. XLV, Fig. 
Vorkommen: 


Alaunische Unterstufe, im Marmor des Somerauk 


51. (32.) Arcestes intuslabiatus E. v. 

Haupttext, pag. 113, Taf. XLIII, Fig. 1; Taf. XLIV, Fig. 7; 
Vorkommen: 

Sevatische Unterstufe, in den Cochloceras-Bänken 

bachgrabens; im röthlichgelben Marmor des Leisling und des 
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ZUUPLIEAL, Pag. 1144, ABEL. AaAulil, Zi. 4, ABI. ulll, LIQ. 2. 
‚ommen. 


tische Unterstufe, im grauen Marmor von Rossmoos (Goisern) und des Stein- 
allstatt). 


54. (35.) Arcestes polycaulus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 114, Taf. LI, Fig. 1. 
Oommen: 


tische Unterstufe, im grauen Marmor des Steinbergkogels bei Hallstatt. 


c. Gruppe der Arcestes galeati. 


55. (1.) Arcestes parvogaleatus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 140, Taf. XXXIII, Fig. 2; Taf. LIII, Fig. 22. 
ommen: 
sche Unterstufe, im rothen Gastropoden-Marmor des Vorderen Sandling. 


56. (2.) Arcestes oxycephalus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 141, Taf. XXXVIII, Fig. 2. 
ommen: 


sche Unterstufe, im Marmor mit Glyphidites docens des Röthelstein; im Marmor 
Giebeli des Leisling. 


57. (3.) Arcestes inflatogaleatus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 140, Taf. XXXVIII, Fig. 1. 
Oommen: 


sche Unterstufe, im rothen Gastropoden-Marmor des Vorderen Sandling. 


58. (4.) Arcestes acutegaleatus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 187, Taf. XXXIII, Fig. 1. 
Oommen: 


tische Unterstufe, in den Fleckenmergeln der Zlambachschichten des Stambach-, 
| Zlambachgrabens bei Goisern. 
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hte Depression ein, welche mit stärkerer Aufwölbung der Flanken verbunden ist. 
reifen, welche auf der Schale der inneren Kerne nur schwach entwickelt sind, ver- 
im vorderen Theile der Wohnkammer ausgewachsener Exemplare (Fig. 3, Taf. XX) 
utend. Sie sind leicht sigmoid geschwungen. 

lermiden. Schwach entwickelte, kaum angedeutete Runzelstriche. 

en. Die Ausfüllung der Kammern mit weissem Calcit erschwert die Unterscheidung 
Details der Lobenlinie. Der Typus der Stenarcestes-Loben tritt unverkennbar hervor 
ı sich die Loben der vorliegenden Art wohl zunächst an die Loben von Stenarcestes 
enarcestes leiostracus an, mit welchen sie auch den leicht in der Richtung vom Extern- 
an Nabel bogenförmig aufwärts gekrümmten Verlauf (Fig. 3c) gemein haben. 
‚kteristisch für Stenarcestes julicus ist der den Externlobus theilende Medianhöcker, 
egensatze zu den jüngeren Arten stark entwickelt ist und sich nicht nur durch seine 
öhe, sondern auch durch die seitlich ausstrahlenden Zacken auszeichnet. Auch die 
des Externlobus ist bemerkenswert. 

‚ahl der Auxiliarsättel dürfte bis zur Naht 8—9 betragen. 


2nsionen: 
Durchmesser ...... . 44 mm 
Des letzten ( Höhe . . . . . 255 mm 
Umganges | Dicke . . . . . 17 mm 
Nabelweite . . . 2 © « O mm. 


commen, Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 
sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


6; in den obersten julischen Bänken des Vorderen Sandling, 10. 


64. (2.) Stenarcestes planus E. v. Mojsisovios. 
Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 146, Taf. LXVIII, Fig. 5, 6. 
lie in Fig. 6 mitgetheilte Lobenlinie erkennen lässt, ist ebenso wie bei Stenarcestes 
enarcestes leiostracus eine leichte, gegen vorne convexe Krümmung der Lobenlinie zu 
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Haupttext (Gruppe des Arcestes coangustati), pag. 88. 
E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 164. 


sattung Sphingites umfasst drei verschiedene Typen mit langen Wohnkammern. 
erste dieser Typen, für welchen Sphingites coangustatus als typische Art anzusehen 
veitgenabelte, aus zahlreichen Umgängen bestehende Schalen, bei welchen der letzte 
chsener Gehäuse eine abgeänderte Gestalt erwirbt, indem die Höhe hier in rascherem 
Breite zunimmt, wodurch die Nabeltiefe für diesen letzten Umgang bedeutend abnimmt }). 
ppe, welche als Sphingites s. s. anzusehen ist, treten auf dem letzten Umgange der 
altersreifen Individuen Paulostome, Schalenstreifen und Schalenwülste auf. Sie erscheint 
n den julischen Hallstätter Kalken. Ihr jüngster Vertreter ist weiter unten aus den 
stätter Kalken beschrieben. 
zweiten Typus repräsentirt der ganz isolirte, aus julischen Schichten stammende 
cchus. Die durch einen schneidig zugeschärften Nabelrand ausgezeichneten dicken 
zen einen mit den inneren Umgängen übereinstimmenden Wohnkammer-Umgang. Die 
dieser Art zu Sphingites ist noch nicht sichergestellt. Vielleicht wird sich nach 
len die Nothwendigkeit einer generischen Sonderstellung oder wenigstens einer sub- 
ezeichung herausstellen. 
n cordevolischen und julischen Bildungen der Alpen kommt endlich noch ein dritter 
; ist dies Sphingites Meyeri, welcher in der Mitte zwischen den coangustaten Sphingiten 
; Bacchus steht. Die Gestalt der Umgänge ist ähnlich wie bei den inneren Umgängen 
(i, die Involutionsverhältnisse stimmen aber mit Sphingites Bacchus überein. Sphingites 
dies durch das Auftreten von inneren Schalenwülstchen (Varices), deren zwei auf einen 
en, ausgezeichnet. 

‚ben der Coangustati und des Sphingites Meyers sind, ähnlich wie bei Arcestes aber, 
\imensionen der Umgänge entsprechend, einfacher leptophyll ausgebildet. Die Loben 
Bacchus sind leider noch unbekannt. 


er ausgezeichneten Arbeit „über Ammonoideen mit anormaler Wohnkammer“ (Jahresb. d. Ver. f. 
in Württemberg, 1894, pag. 220—290) hat Pompeckj übersehen, Sphingites in die Liste der 
dernder Schlusswindung aufzunehmen. 
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Flanken sich ein flacherer Nabel herausbildet. Die Umgänge umhüllen einander 
ilfte. 

ale ist zum grössten Theile glatt.. Nur selten sind schwache Andeutungen von radialen 
ähnlich wie bei Sphingites Bronni vorhanden, welche aber nur bei sehr aufmerksamer 
‚hrzunehmen (und in der Abbildung nicht angedeutet) sind. Diese Einschnürungen 
anso wie die im vordersten Theile der Wohnkammer stellenweise angedeuteten 
auf dem Externtheile einen stark nach vorne verlängerten Externlappen, während 
| ein gegen vorne concaver Ausschnitt zu beobachten ist. 

_ Nicht bekannt. 


sionen: 
Durchmesser. . . . 2.2.12 mm 
Des letzten ( Höhe . .... 4 mm 
Umganges | Dicke . . 2. . . 35 mm 
Nabelweite . . . 2. 2 2 20.2... #&5 mm. 


mmen, Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 
:he Unterstufe, in den rothen Gastropodenschichten des Someraukogels auf dem 


yerge, 4. 


b. Isolirte Typen. 


7. (1.) Sphingites Meyeri (v. Klipstein). 
Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 88, Taf. LVIII, Fig. 7—8. 

eyeri E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 164. 
mmen: 
devolische Unterstufe, in den Cassianer Mergeln der Stuores Wiesen bei 
rothen Marmor von PoZoritta (Bukowina). 
sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf 
I. 


8. (2.) Sphingites Bacchus E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Suppl. Taf. XIX, Fig. 7. 
)), pag. 88, Taf. L, Fig. 6, 7. 


sem in der julischen Fauna ganz isolirt dastehenden Typus ist mir ein grösseres 
xemplar zugekommen, welches ich zur Abbildung bringe. da es noch augenfälliger, 
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daran erinnert werden, dass bei einem der von mir untersuchten arktischen Ptyc 
kammer nahezu einen ganzen Umgang umfasste, ohne dass der Mundrand vorhanı 
bei dem vollständigen Exemplare die Wohnkammer daher den Umfang eines 
überschritten haben dürfte. Gegen die Deutung des Sphingites Bacchus als eines 
kommens der Gruppe der Ptychites megalodisci scheint aber der Umstand zu spr 
Art dem Jugendzustande der oben genannten analogen Formen am nächsten kom 
geologisch so jungen Form, dem letzten Sprösslinge ihres Stammes, gewiss sehr 

Auf dem Wohnkammer-Steinkern eines kleineren Exemplares beobachtete 
eines Varex, welcher auf der Externseite einen gegen vorne convexen Bogen be: 

Neben der äusseren Gestalt, dem scharfen, kielartig aufgetriebeuen Nabe. 
schräge abdachenden Nabelwand und dem breitgewölbten Externtheile sind auch | 
miden zu erwähnen, welche in der Gestalt von Runzelstrichen am Beginne des 
erhalten sind. Sie verlaufen radial, sind sehr fein und dichtgestellt, wie bei Pt: 
scheiden sich von den langfädigen, weiter gestellten und bogenförmig verlaufen: 
in der Gruppe des Sphingites coangustati. 


Dimensionen: 


Durchmesser ..... . . 265 mm 
Des letzten ( Höhe . . . . . 112 mm 

Umganges Dicke . . . . . 25° mm 
Nabelweite . .°. .. . . . © mm. 


Vorkommen, Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 


Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Fe 
Röthelstein bei Aussee, 3. 


1) Diener, Mem. Geol. Survey of India. Ser. XV, Vol. II, Part 2, pag. 70. pl. XVII 
2) Arktische Triasfaunen, pag. 89. 
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r erste Lateralsattel bereits die dimerolde Spaltung von Joannifes zeigt, während 
ittel noch monophyll entwickelt sind. 

ıttung Joannites tritt, nach den bisherigen Erfahrungen, zuerst in. der anisischen Zone 
'rinodosus auf, aus welcher kürzlich von Diener der dem rotheu Marmor der 
e bei Hallstatt entstammende Joannites proavus beschrieben wurde 2). 


1. Joannites ind. 


der Gruppe der Joannites cymbiformes liegen mir aus dunklen Kalken von Wengen 
eum Ferdinandeum zu Innsbruck aufbewahrte Steinkerne vor*), welche eine kurze 
erheischen. 

besser erhaltene kleinere Stick besitzt einen Durchmesser von 78 mm und ist ein 
ammerter Steinkern mit einigen wenigen hautartigen Fetzen der Schale. Die Abwesenheit 
nfurchen und die geringere Zahl von Loben lassen die vorliegende Form als eine von 
annis Austriae, Joannites tridentinus und Joannites cymbiformis, mit welchen Arten sie 
‚lt sonst gut übereinstimmt, verschiedene Art erkennen. Die Loben zeigen eine grosse 
imung mit den Loben von Joannites Jounnis Austriae und Joannites cymbiformis und blos 
e Zahl derselben kann als ein unterscheidendes Merkmal angeführt werden. Es sind 
vier Auxiliarloben ausserhalb des Nabelrandes vorhanden, den auf dem Nabelrande 
obus mitbegriffen. 

grössere Stück misst im Durchmesser 110 mm und ist gerade am Beginne der Wohn- 
ebrochen. Es ist ringsherum tief in die Loben eingewittert, deren Details daher nicht 
ennen sind. Varices sind auch auf diesem Stücke nicht wahrzunehmen. 

Abwesenheit der Varices lässt einen Vergleich mit den von mir aus Indien als Joannites cf. 
beschriebenen Stücken zu*), bei welchen im höheren Alter gleichfalls keine Varices 


argl. auch E. v. Mojsisovics, Arktische Triasfaunen. Mém. de l’Acad. des sciences de St. Péters- 
rie, Tom, XXXIII, Nr. 6, pag. 63. 

e triadische Cephalopodenfauna der Schiechlinghöhe bei Hallstatt. Beiträge zur Palaeontologie Oester- 
Bd. XIII, pag. 13, Taf. I, Fig. 1. 

h verdanke die Mittheilung derselben Herrn Professor Dr. Josef Schorn, welchem ich fir sein liebens- 
egenkommen den besten Dank abstatte. 

iträge zur Kenntniss der obertriadischen Cephalopodenfaunen des Himalaya. Denkschriften der math.- 
. d. kais. Akad. d. Wissensch., Bd. LXIII, pag. 656, Taf. XX, Fig. 3, 4. 


UBLEISLIUEUE SEBEDUDEL GEN lypisChen KEPISSENLANLEN GET AIpIDENn AL Ne 
Das Gestein, aus welchem die beiden oberwähnten Steinkerne sı 
mit Tuffmasse durchzogener Kalkstein. Die Etikette, welche dem grösser 
lautet: „Findling aus Wengen“. 
Es ist daher sehr wahrscheinlich, dass die beiden vorliegenden Stüc 
Einlagerung der Wengeuer Schichten!) von Wengen stammen. 


2. Joannites Salteri E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 87, Taf. LX, Fig. 5. 
Vorkommen: 


Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus | 
Röthelstein. 


3. Joannites subdiffissus E. v. Mojsisovic 


Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 86, Taf. LX, Fig. 4. 
Vorkommen: 


Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus ¢ 
Röthelstein. 


4. Joannites diffissus (Fr. v. Hauer). 
Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 86, Taf. LX, Fig. 1—3. 

1882. Joannites diffissus E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden der mediterranen Triasprovinz, 

Vorkommen: 

1. Cordevolische Unterstufe, in den Cassianer Mergeln 
St. Cassian. 

2. Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipti« 
dem Röthelstein; in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Aonoides des Rasch 
Sandling; in den Raibler Schichten auf dem Plateau des Schlern. 


1) Herr Regierungsrath C. v. John, welchem ich eine der in Salzsäure un 
suchung übergab, theilte mir freundlichst mit, dass diese kalkfreien Gesteinsstreifen sic 
erweisen, „in welchem noch deutlich die einzelnen Stückchen von Diabasen und Diabaspo 
besteht, nachweisbar sind. Es sind noch sehr deutlich zahlreiche Feldspäthe, und zwa 
während der Augit meist schon vollständig zersetzt eracheint. Das Material, aus dem dic 





ist, ist also ein ausschliesslich eruptives*. 
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; Raschberg und Vorder-Sandling; in den Raibler Schichten der Nord- und Südkalkalpen. 


7. Joannites Klipsteini E. v. Mojsisovics. 
Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 84, Taf. LXI, Fig. 2, 8; Taf. LXII, Fig. 2, 8. 
; Klipsteint E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 170. 
kommen: 
‚ordevolische Unterstufe, in den Cassianer Mergeln der Stuores Wiesen bei 


ulische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Austriacum und in den 
t Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem Röthelstein; in den Schichten mit Trachyceras 
3; Raschberg ; in den obersten Bänken des Wettersteinkalkes von Unterpetzen (Kärnten); 
n Raibler Schichten auf dem Plateau des Schlern. 


8. Joannites Joannis Austriae (v. Klipstein). 
Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 88, Taf. LXI, Fig. 4; Taf. LXIV. 

s Joannis Austriae E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 169. 
kommen: | 
;ordevolische Unterstufe, in den Cassianer Mergeln der Stuores Wiesen bei 
im rothen Marmor von Po2oritta in der Bukowina. 
ulische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf 
tein. 


3. Oladiseitidae. 


eits in den anisischen Bildungen sind zwei, von einander leicht unterscheidbare Typen 
die mit Längsrippen und drei Lateralloben versehenen Procladiscites und die glatt- 
os mit zwei Lateralloben ausgestatteten Psilocladiscites. 

se beiden Gattungen befinden sich im gleichen Entwicklungsstadium der Loben. Die 
monophyllisch ausgebildet. Unter den anisischen Procladisciten finden sich bereits auch 
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ISIOnEen: 


Durchmesser . . 2 2 2 . . . 29 mm 
Des letzten f Höhe . . . . . . 18 mm 

Umganges | Breite . . . . . 13 mm 
Nabelweite. . . . .. . . . O mm. 


mmen, Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 


he Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


2. Cladiscites crassestriatus E. v. Mojsisovics. 
Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 79, ‘af. XXX, Fig. 4. 
rliegende Art erreicht ziemlich bedeutende Dimensionen. Es liegen mir nämlich 
zekammerte Exemplare von 90 mm Durchmesser vor. 
ıgsrippen sind auf der Externseite in der Regel auch bei grösseren Exemplaren 
wickelt, dass diese fast ganz glatt erscheint. 
mmen, Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 


‚sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


alische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Thisbites Agricolae des Vorderen 


3. Cladiscites semitornatus E. v. Mojsisovics. 
Suppl. Taf. XX, Fig. 4. 

‚liegende Exemplar besitzt bereits die Wohnkammer, Die sehr seltene Art dürfte 
geringe Dimensionen erreicht haben. 
gsam anwachsenden Umgänge sind dicker als hoch, die Abplattung der Flanken und 
2s ist nur angedeutet und durch den stumpfgerundeten Externrand verwischt. Die 
eine leichte Aufwölbung und ebenso ist die Externseite sanft gewölbt. 
ır schwachen und feinen Längsrippen erstrecken sich über die Flanken bis auf den 
fehlen aber auf der glatten Externseite. Dagegen zeigen sich schwache Radialstreifen 
Flanken, wo die Längsrippen über sie hinwegsetzen, als auch auf der Externseite. 
‘hlen der Längsrippen auf der Externseite findet in der schwachen Entwicklung 
ladiscites crassestriatus sein Analogon. Die Radialstreifen erinnern an die allerdings 
ier ausgebildeten Radialfalten von Uladiscites externeplicatus. 
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Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 77, Taf. XXVIII, Fig. 4. 
Vorkommen: 


Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus 
Röthelstein. 


5. Cladiscites striatissimus E. v. Mojsisov: 


Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 77, Taf. XXX, Fig. 1. 
Vorkommen: 


1. Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipt 
dem Röthelstein. 
2. Tuvalische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Tropites 
Sandling. 
6. Cladiscites obesus E. v. Mojsisovics. 
Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 77, Taf. XXIX, Fig. 2; Taf. XXXII, 
Vorkommen: 
Lacische Unterstufe, in den Marmoren mit Sagenites Gieb 
Gföhl; dann im rothen Marmor des Pötschenstein bei der Hinter-Sandlin 


7. Cladiscites ruber E. v. Mojsisovics. 
Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 75, Taf. XXIX, Fig. 1; Taf. XXXII, 
Vorkommen: | 
Lacische Unterstufe, im rothen, Gastropoden führenden M: 
ling, dann im rothen Marmor mit Sagenites Giebeli des Gföhl, sowie im rot 
stein bei der Hinter-Sandling-Alpe. 


8. Cladiscites neortus E. v. Mojsisovics 
Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 78, Taf. XXX, Fig. 2; Taf. XXXII, 

Vorkommen: 

1. Lacische Unterstufe, in den Gastropodenschichten des \ 
Schichten mit Sagenites Giebeli des Leisling; in den Schichten mit Glyphidi 
Stollen auf dem Röthelstein. 

2, Alaunische Unterstufe, im rothen Marmor des Somerat 
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Haupttext (4rcestes), pag. 78, Taf. XXX. Fig. 8. 

piterer Ausführung der Bemerkungen über die Anordnung der Lobenelemente mögen 
Jaten hier beigefügt werden. 

Sattellinie, d. h. die Linie, welche die Köpfe der Sättel verbindet, beschreibt eine 
en vorne convex ausgebogene Linie. Externsattel und erster Lateralsattel bilden den 
rnseite aus austeigenden Bogentheil. Am mächtig entwickelten ersten Lateralsattel 
Sattellinie den höchsten Punkt. Sie fällt dann sehr rasch stufenweise ab zum viel 
weiten Lateralsattel und senkt sich von da ab schräge zur Naht. Auf diesem eigen- 
erhalten der Sattellinie beruht die oben im Haupttexte erwähnte Aehnlichkeit mit 
3 subtornatus. Die Loben selbst dagegen zeigen die für Cladiscites charakteristische, 
tlaufende Anordnung, während bei Hypocladiscites die beiden ersten Lateralloben tief 
eau der aus dem dritten Laterallobus und den Auxiliarloben gebildeten Lobengruppe 


kommen: 
nische Unterstufe, in den Kalken mit Cyrtopleurites bicrenatus des Vorderen 


12. Cladiscites tornatus (Bronn). 
Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 78, Taf. XXVIII, Fig. 1; Taf. XXXII, Fig. 1. 
kommen: 
‚tische Unterstufe, in den Zlambachschichten des Rossmoosgrabens, des Stam- 
ind des Kleinen Zlambachgrabens bei Goisern; im grauen Marmor des Steinbergkogels 
dann von Rossmoos und Hütteneck bei Goisern. 


13. Cladiscites Gefion E. v. Mojsisovics. 
Haupttext (Arcestes), pag. 74, Taf. XXXII, Fig. 2. 
| Form könnte wohl auch als Varietät des Cladiscites tornatus betrachtet werden. 
commen: 
tische Unterstufe, im gelblichen Marmor des Leisling bei Goisern. 
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wWissensco. Wien, DG. LAI, pag. 091. 


Hypocladiscites subtornatus E. v. 1 
Haupttext (Arcestes), pag, 79, Taf. XXX, Fig. 5, 6; 1 
1882. Cephalopoden der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 174, Taf. XLVIII, 

Vorkommen: 

1. Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Tracl 
und in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des gleichen Fundor 
ceras Aonoides des Raschberg. 

2. Tuvalische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit 
und des Vorderen Sandling. | 


c. Paracladiscites E. v. Mi 


1873. Formenreihe des Arcestes multilobatus, Haupttext, pag. 80. 

1882. Gruppe des Cladiscites multilobatus E. v, Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden de 

1896. Paracladiscites E. v. Mojsisovics, Obertriadische Cephalopodenfaunen ı 
Wissensch. Wien, Bd. LXIII, pag. 657. 


1. Paracladiscites timidus E. v. M 
Suppl. Taf. XXI, Fig. 1. 
1896. Paracladiscites timidus E. v. Mojsisovics, Beiträge zur Kenntniss der 
Himalaya. Denksch. d. k. Akad. d. Wissensch. Wien, LXIII. Bd., pag 
(In der englischen, in der Palaeontologia indica, Ser. XV, Vol. III, Pari 
Die vorliegende Art ist nahe mit Paracladiscites indicus 
die Hälfte des letzten Umganges des abgebildeten Exemplars b 
geringere Dimensionen zu erreichen und unterscheidet sich ha 
abgeplattete Flanken, welche einen deutlich markirten, abgerur 
der minder stark aufgewölbte Externtheil sondert sich besser, 
den Flanken. 
In seinen äusseren Gestaltsverhältnissen nähert sich ı 
Normaltypus der Cladiscitiden, von welchem sich Paracladiscites 
Formen unterscheidet. 
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f vorhanden sind. 


rensionen: 
Durchmesser . ..... . . OL mm 
Des letzten { Höhe . . . . . . 3l mn 
Umganges | Breite. . . . . . 32 mm 
Nabelweite. ...... . . #Omm. 


kommen, Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 
sche Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 
1. 


2. Paracladiscites cf. indicus E. v. Mojsisovics. 
Suppl. Taf. XXI, Fig. 2, 4. 


iscites indicus E. v. Mojsisovics, Beiträge zur Kenntniss der obertriadischen Cephalopodenfaunen des 
a. Denkschr. d. k. Akad. d. Wissensch. Wien, LXIII. Bd., pag. 658, Taf. XX, Fig. 1. 

hen, in der Palaeontologia indica, Ser. XV, Vol. III. Part 1, erschienenen Uebersetzung, pag. 108, 
Fig. 1.) 

einander vollständig umfassenden ungenabelten Umgänge sind bedeutend breiter als 
charfe Trennung von Flanken und Externtheil findet nicht statt, sondern es geht die 
des Externtheiles allmälig in die Wölbung der Flanken über. Auch gegen den callös 
1 Nabel wölben sich die Flanken zur steil abfallenden Nabelwand hinab. Die Schale 
g glatt“. 

e für den indischen Typus aufgestellte Diagnose passt auch vollständig auf die Exem- 
listätter Kalkes. Hinzuzufügen wäre nur, dass auf den Hallstätter Exemplaren, welche 
halten sind, auch ausgezeichnete Epidermiden beobachtet werden konnten, welche 
ıcke der Tafel nur unvollkommen zur Darstellung gekommen sind. Es sind grobe, aussen 
ale des eingehüllt gewesenen Umganges aufsitzende Runzelstriche, welche auf den 
äge gegen rückwärts ziehen und über dem Externtheil einen ziemlich weit mit der 
egen rückwärts gewendeten Bogen beschreiben. 

en. In der Lobenlinie weichen die Hallstätter Exemplare etwas von dem indischen 
Joch ist es fraglich, ob die Verschiedenheiten nicht zum grösseren Theile auf die 
Erhaltung des indischen Originales, sowie auf die verschiedene Grösse der Vergleichs- 
rückzuführen sind. Weitere Funde in Indien werden darüber wohl Aufschluss geben. 
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Dimensionen: 


Durchmesser . . . . 2 2.2.91 mm 
Des letzten { Höhe . . . . . =. 31 mm 

Umganges Dicke ... . . 39 mm 
Nabelweite. . . . . . . . . O mm. 


Bei einem Exemplar von 75 mm Durchmesser gehört die vordert 
ganges der Wohnkammer an. 

Vorkommen, Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 

Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus | 
Röthelstein, 6. 


3. Paracladiscites Gemmellaroi E. v. Mojsisc 
Suppl. Taf. XXI, Fig. 3. 

In seinen Umrissen bietet das aus schmalen, hohen Umgängen 
ziemlich weitgehende Aehnlichkeit mit Hypocladiscites subtornatus dar, al 
Abbildung zu erkennen gestattet, fehlen die Spiralstreifen vollständig un 
blos stärkere Transversalstreifen vom Typus der Zuwachsstreifen, welche 
Mitte gegen vorne convex und dann gegen den Marginalrand gegen vorn! 
und auf dem Externtheil einen breiten, gegen vorne convexen Externlapg 

Die Flanken sind flach, ohne abgeplattet zu sein, und besitzen ein 
faltiger Anschwellungen. Der Externtheil ist schmal und abgerundet; 
Wohnkammer zu plattet er sich ab und entsteht dann auch ein deutl 
Marginalrand. 

Im Steinkern zeigt der Nabel eine kleine Oeffnung. Die beschalteı 
einen callös verschlossenen Nabel besitzen. 

Epidermiden. Auf dem Steinkern der Wohnkammer wurden 
artige Eindrücke beobachtet. 


Loben. Wegen der Ausfüllung der Kammern mit weissem Calci 
Lobenlinien leider nicht im Detail verfolgt werden, was um so mehr zu | 
ressant wäre, zu constatiren, ob die Loben die Anordnung von Hypoclad: 
den Typus von Paracladiscites aufweisen. Es wurden nur einige Sätte 
reichlicher, feiner Verzweigung den dimeroiden Bau deutlich erkennen li 
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Mveew ween 20 eee oe cent wreees ands »Dloliczka aus der lrias des il 
nicht sicher festgestellt 2). 

Wohl auf Grund der von Branco (Beiträge zur Entwickl 
Cephalopoden. Palaeontographica, N. F. Bd. VI [XXVI), Taf. VII, Fig. ! 
der Entwicklung der Sutur bei Paralobites nautilinus führt Hyatt an 
zwei primitive Lateraloben vorhanden sind, welche durch mediane 
werden. Durch Hypertrophie bilden sich diese medianen Zacken zu fö 
Loben vollständig entzwei schneidenden Sätteln aus, welche nahezu d 
Sättel erreichen. Internlobus zweispitzig. 


DT Tr Te 


I. Gruppe der Lobites elliptici. 


1. Lobites Pompeckji E. v. Mojsisovy 
Suppl. Taf. XXI, Fig. 6. 

In der Gestalt des Gehäuses und nach der Sculptur dem Lobi 
oben Haupttext, pag. 160, Taf. LXVIII, Fig. 16) nahestehende Forn 
abweichende Egression, stärkere Zuschärfung des Externtheiles auf dem 
die auf diesem Umgange auftretenden, die Radialfalten kreuzenden Längs 

Die Egression umfasst mehr als einen Umgang. Der innere N 
Am Beginne zieht die egredirende Naht zunächst, etwa einen halben 
Richtung und wendet sich sodann, eine weite Spirale beschreibend, we: 

Die kräftigen Radialfalten ziehen in gerader Richtung über d 
den Externtheil, zeigen sich aber in der Mitte desselben etwas abgesc 
unteren Theile der Flanken viel schwächer. Gegen die Mündung des | 
sie, so dass die Mündung von einem glatten Schalenstreifen gebildet ı 


1) Bei einigen Formen von Coroceras, wie z. B. Coroceras Sandbergeri, wurd 
Labien beobachtet. 
ı) Vergl. E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden der oberen Trias des Himal 


Wissensch., Bd. LXIII, pag. 656. 
E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden d. Hallstätter Kalke. (Abhandl. d. k. k. geol. R.-A., VI. Bd., 
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3. Lobites ellipticus (Fr. v. H 
Haupttext, pag. 161, Taf. LXVIII, Fig. 17, 18; Taf. 
Vorkommen: 
Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites 
Rothelstein. 
4. Lobites ellipticoides (Lat 


Haupttext, pag. 160, Taf. LX VIII, Fig. 
Vorkommen: 


Cordevolische Unterstufe, in den Mergeln der S 


5. Lobites Karreri E. v. Mojsi 


Haupttext, pag. 162, Taf. LXIX, Fig. 
Vorkommen: 


Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites 
Rothelstein. 
6. Lobites subellipticus E. v. Mo 


Haupttext, pag. 162, Taf. LXIX, Fig. 
Vorkommen: 


Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites | 
Röthelstein. 
7. Lobites Fuchsi E. v. Mojsis 


Haupttext, pag. 168, Taf. LXIX, Fig. 
Vorkommen: 


Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites 
Röthelstein. 
8. Lobites Beneckei E. v. Mojs 


Haupttext, pag. 168, Taf. LXIX, Fig. 
Vorkommen: 


Julische Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites 
Röthelstein, 
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Isolirte Formen. 


11. (1.) Lobites lens E. v. Mojsisovics. 


Haupttext, pag. 169, Taf. LXVIII, Fig. 18. 
men: 


evolische Unterstufe, in den Mergeln der Stuores Wiesen bei St. Cassian. 
che Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf 


12. (2.) Lobites procheilus E. v. Mojsisovios. 


Haupttext, pag. 160, Taf. LXVIII, Fig. 14. 
men. 


e Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


13. (3.) Lobites transitorius E. v. Mojsisovios. 


Haupttext, pag. 159, Taf. LXVIII, Fig. 15. 
men. 


e Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


2. Gruppe des Lobites (Paralobites) pisum. 


» (1.) Lobites (Paralobites) pisum (Graf Münster). 


Haupttext, pag. 156, Taf. LXVIII, Fig. 9, 10 und 11. 
men: 


evolische Unterstufe, in den Mergeln der Stuores Wiesen bei St. Cassian. 
che Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


5. (2.) Lobites (Paralobites) pisiformis E. v. Mojsisovios. 


Haupttext, pag. 157, Taf. LXVIII, Fig. 12. 
men: 


olische Unterstufe, in den Mergeln der Stuores Wiesen bei St. Cassian. 
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| BUMILGS (YUULUUTI GLa) NaGQUIve. 


1s (Coroceras) Naso E. v. Mojsisovics. 
text, pag. 170, Taf. LXX, Fig. 21—28. 


e, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras Austriacum und in den 
‘euerkogels auf dem Röthelstein; in den Schichten mit Trachy- 


ufe, in den Schichten mit Tropites subbullatus des Raschberg 
(Coroceras) nasutus E. v. Mojsisovics. 
pttext, pag. 171, Taf. LXX, Fig. 17. 


n den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


Joroceras) subnasutus E. v. Mojsisovios. 
pttext, pag. 171, Taf. LXX, Fig. 15. 


in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


oroceras) hypsocarenus E. v. Mojsisovics. 
ipttext, pag. 172, Taf. LXX, Fig. 16. 


‘rstufe, im rothen Marmor mit Trachyceras Aon von Podoritta 


‚ufe, in den Schichten mit Tropites subbullatus des Vorderen 
Coroceras) cucullatus E. v. Mojsisovics. 
text, pag. 172, Taf. LXX, Fig. 19, 20. 


n den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 
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LULCIIOTI Cuwa VON DEIUTIAE SEMIGATALG UDCLEIN. 

eyrichites kommen allerdings auch Formen vor, bei welchen sich die Einkerbungen 
attelköpfe hinauf ziehen, aber diese sind durchaus brachyphyll, während Hyattites, 
e eine so grosse äussere Uebereinstimmung mit Beyrichites zeigen, eine aus phylloider 
ervorgegangene leptophylle Lobenform aufweist und daher von Beyrichites getrennt 
en muss. 


Hyattites praefloridus E. v. Mojsisovics. 
Haupttext (Pinacoceras praefloridum), pag. 58, Taf. XXII, Fig. 14. 
praefloridum E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 219. 
Oommen: 
che Unterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels auf dem 


c. Sturia E. v. Mojsisovics. 


v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoder der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 240. 

- den genetischen Anschluss dieser Gattung, deren Loben einige Aehnlichkeit mit 
yesitzen, können noch keine bestimmten Vermuthungen geäussert werden. Doch kann, 
ine Ansicht auszudriicken, als vielmehr blos um die Aufmerksamkeit späterer Forscher 
ken, der nicht unbedeutenden Analogien gedacht werden, welche die erst kürzlich 
en Triasschichten bekannt gewordene Gattung Ussuria Diener !) mit Sturia gemeinsam 
t nicht nur die äussere Gestalt des Gehäuses, abgesehen von der Sculptur, mit Sturia 
ern auch die schlank pyramidenförmige Ausbildung der Sättel und insbesondere auch 
| grosse Medianhöcker im Externlobus erinnern sehr an die allerdings viel höher 
‚oben von Sturia. 


dische Cephalopodenfaunen der ostsibirischen Küstenprovinz. Mém. du Comité Géol. de St. Péters- 
‚Nr. 3, pag. 23. 
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Sturia Karpinekyi 
wserte Abbildung des auf Suppl. Taf. XXIII dargestellten Ex 


mm. Die der Schale unterhalb der weggebrochenen Wo 
beschreiben auf den Flanken eine sigmoide Krümmu 
»pens über den Externtheil. 


mm: Durchmesser . . . . 2 © . «121 mm 
Des letzten ( Höhe. . . . . . 70 mm 
Umganges { Dicke. . . . . . 32 mm 
Nabelweite. . . . od mm. 


‚ Zahl der untersuchten Exemplare: 
ıterstufe, in den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des F 
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ites furcatus und dem Auftreten der bisher nur aus julischen Bildungen 
s sind die Loben der letzteren in einem viel weiter vorgeschrittenen Ent- 
hält sich Tellerites zu Carnites ungefähr so, wie Norites zu Rimkinites. In 
‚elkiel in der Mitte der schmalen Externseite aufgetreten. 


‘arnites floridus (Wulfen) E. v. Mojsisovios, 

| (Pinacoceras), pag. 58, Taf. XXII, Fig. 15, 16; Taf. XXV. 

in Triasprovinz, pag. 228, Taf. L, Fig. 5-8; Taf. LI, Fig. 1—8. 

noch constatirt werden, dass in neuerer Zeit sich diese Art auch in den 
ticus des Feuerkogels vorgefunden hat, so dass sie nun aus allen julischen 
‘ Entwicklung des Salzkammergutes (Schichten mit Trachyc. Austriacum, 
ticus und Schichten mit Trachyceras Aonoides) nachgewiesen ist. 

ch das Vorkommen dieser wichtigen Art in den sogenannten „unteren 
ler’s bei Magerbach im Oberinnthal, von wo mir Bruchstücke mehrerer 
Se. Hochwürden P. Julius Gremblich zukamen. Wenn es noch eines 
t hätte, dass Pichler’s „untere“ und „obere“ Cardita-Schichten ein und 
30 ist derselbe durch die Auffindung des Carnites floridus in den soge- 
Schichten“, aus welchen er bisher noch nicht bekannt war, erbracht worden. 
ist eudlich Carnites floridus auch in der Trias des Bakony, und zwar im 
m Herrn Desiderius Laczkö gefunden und von Diener (Mitth. über 
ı aus der Trias des südlichen Bakony. Palaeont. Anhang zu dem 1. Theil 
Itate der wissenschaftlichen Erforschung des Balatonsees“. Budapest 1899, 
I. 


llen. Der Fall steht also nicht vereinzelt da. Bei der durch flache clydonitische oder 
ıneten Gattung Beneckeia hat Richard Wagner (Cephalopoden aus dem Röth und 
. Zeitschr. d. deutsch. geolog. Gesellsch. 1888, pag. 26) zunächst für Beneckeia tenuis 
tsch. geolog. Gesellsch. 1891. pag. 897) auch für Beneckeia Buchi das Auftreten von 


ia der Schiechlinghöhe bei Hallstatt. Beiträge zur Palaeont. Oesterreich-Ungarns und 


3, Taf. II, Fig. 4. 
mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 202. 
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enschaft aussterbende Gattung zu betrachten ist und keinesfalls 
>hylloceras angesehen werden darf. 

bei den Artbeschreibungen ausführlich geschilderten Ringfurchen 
‚chsenen Individuen betrifft, so stimme ich jetzt der Auffassung 
dass dieselben nicht, wie ich ursprünglich meinte, als Eindrücke 
ı können. Wo solche Eindrücke nachgewiesen werden konnten, 
niolicus®) und an einigen triadischen Nautilen‘), von Crick an 
‘en und von Foord und Crick an carbonischen und jurassischen 
stimmend blos fadenförmige Eindrücke im Hinterraume der 
igfurchen von Megaplıyllites nicht verglichen werden können. 
furchen, welche sich auch bei Placites und nach Jaekel bei 
bleibt vorläufig eine offene Frage, da es auch, wie ich bereits 
ilossen erscheint, dass sie als Labien zu betrachten seien. 


yhyllites Jarbas (Graf Münster). 
t (Pinacoceras), pag. 47, Taf. XIX, Fig. 9, 10, 16. 
s, Cephalopoden der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 193, Taf. LILI, Fig. 7, 8. 


terstufe, in den Mergeln der Cassianer Schichten auf den 
n rothen Marmor von PoZoritta in der Bukowina. | 

fe, in den Schichten mit Truchyceras Austriacum und in den 
Feuerkogels auf dem Röthelstein; in den Schichten mit Trachy- 
i des Vorderen Sandling; in den obersten weissen Banken des 
n (Karavanken); in den Raibler Schichten mit Carnites floridus 


etc. 1889, Bd. II, pag. 25. 

. Society of London, Second Series, Zoology, Vol. VII, Part. 4, pag. 72. 
men Triasprovinz, pag. 65, Taf. I, Fig. 2. 

ingoceras evolutum, Germanonautilus salinarius, Grypoceras quadrangulum. 
tural History, March 1890, pag. 220. — Foord, Catalogue of the Cephalopoda 
9. 
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arts und erst bei M. Clio ist ein vierter, kleiner, monophyller Sattel vor- 
sequenter Weise auch hier eine weitere Spaltung vornehmen nıüsste, was 
'hnet Ussurites aber blos ein tieferes Entwicklungsstadium des Mono- 
n daher nur als ein Familienglied dieses Stammes betrachtet und keines- 


ägt, mit Ussuria zu einer Familie der Ussuritidae vereinigt werden. 


Monophyllites sensu stricto. 


1. Monophyllites Simonyi (Fr. v. Hauer). 
tt (Lytoceras), pag. 82, Taf. XVII, Fig. 1—6; Taf. XVIII, Fig. 1. 


erstufe, in den Schichten mit Trachyceras <Austriacum und in den 
ticus des Feuerkogels auf dem Röthelstein; in den Schichten mit Trachy- 
erg und des Vorderen Sandling; in braunrothen Kalken des Someraukogels 


b. Mojsvärites. 


(1.) Mojsvärites Agenor (Graf Münster). 
as Morloti Hauer), pag. 34, Taf. XVI, Fig. 1, 2; Taf. XIX, Fig. 11, 14, 16. 
v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden der mediterranen Triasprovinz, pag. 205, Taf. LXXVII, 


:he Unterstufe, in den Cassianer Mergeln der Stuores Wiesen bei 
armor von PoZoritta (Bukowina). 


Jlogie Oesterreich-Ungarns u. des Orients. Bd. X, pag. 170, Taf. XX, Fig. 5c. 
lopodenfaunen der ostsibirischen Küstenprovinz. Mém. du Comité Géologique Je St. 
pag. 29. 
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und im weissen Crinoidenkalk des Steinbergkogels bei Hallstatt. 


Discophyllites. 


8. (1.) Rhacophyllites (Discophyllites) patens E. 
Haupttext (Lytoceras), pag. 34, Taf. XVI, Fig. 18; Taf. X1! 


Eine verwandte Art Rhacophyllites (Discophyllites) Ebneri wurde 
schichten von Lauka im Himalaya beschrieben (Denkschr. d. kais. Aka 
pag. 668, Taf. XIX, Fig. 6). 

Vorkommen: 


Lacische Unterstufe, im licht fleischrothen Marmor des 


23. Ammonea trachyos 


1882. Ammonea trachyostraca E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden der mediterranen Tri 

1893. Ammonea trachyostraca E. v. Mojsisovics, Cephalopoden der Hallstätter Kalke 

1894. Glyphioceratidés Haug, Les Ammonites du Permien et du Trias. Bulletin de 
8e Série, Tome XXIII, pag. 395. 

1895. Ammonea trachyostraca W. Waagen, Salt Range Fossils. Palaeontologia indic 


1897. Ammonea trachyostraca Diener, Cephalopoda of the Lower Trias. Palaeontol 
Fossils. Vol. Il, Part I, pag. 16. 


1901. Ammonea trachyostraca E. Philippi, Die Cephalopoden des oberen deutschen . 
lungen von W. Dames und E. Koken. Neue Folge, Bd. IV, pag. 445. 


1901. Ceratitoidea Frech, Lethaea geognostica, 2. Bd., pag. 478. 
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sucht wurde, von der binodosen Reihe der Subrobustus-Gruppe oder wenigstens von 
e eine analoge Entwicklung genommen haben, herrühren. Im indischen Muschelkalk 
r beider Typen, des Subrobustus- und des Binodosus-Typus (Ceratites himalayanus), 
chichten beisammen. Es ist damit dem allenfalls zu erhebenden Einwande die Spitze 
ass die beiden Typen unter einander nicht vergleichbar sein können, weil sie ver- 
eresprovinzen angehörten. Dagegen würde, wie es scheint, nichts gegen die Annahme 
die europäischen Binodosen aus der indischen Provinz eingewandert seien). 

den alpinen Ceratiten sind, wie die Jugendstadien erkennen lassen, ausser dem 
us noch mehrere Typen vertreten, welche alle darauf hinweisen, dass die Ceratiten 
aten Dinariten abstammen. Die von mir?) abgebildete Jugendform von Ceratites elegans 
hestehenden Form zeigt circumplicate Rippen, auf welchen die Lateralknoten erst 
chzeitig mit dem Erscheinen der Marginalknoten auftreten. Bei Ceratites superbus *) 
zendsculptur in allen wesentlichen Merkmalen mit der Alterssculptur der, mit Um- 
ersehenen Subrobusti überein. Auch hier treten die Lateralknoten erst in späteren 
uf. Bei Ceratites trinodosus*) endlich zeigt die Jugendform circumplicate Rippen mit 
‘ation, wodurch namentlich die Sculptur der innersten Umgänge mehr den Charakter 
inschnürungen als von Rippen annimmt. Durch ganz analoge Furchen sind einige von 
en beschriebenen Arten, wie D. Taramellii, D. cuccensis, D. Marinonii, ausgezeichnet. 
‘avis, einer kleinen, concentrirten Form, erinnert die Sculptur an Dinarites liccanus. 
Beispiele mögen genügen, um darzuthun, dass verschiedene Dinariten-Stämme sich 
mbildeten, resp. weiter fortentwickelten. 

lie Suturen erheischen noch einige Bemerkungen. Die Ceratites subrobusti zeichnen 
| charakterisirte Loben aus, unter denen insbesondere der mächtige, breite, abgerundete 
ffällt, welcher das hervorstechendste Lobenelement bildet. Entsprechend ihrem höheren 


erdanke einer brieflichen Mittheilung des Herrn Prof. J. Perrin Smith die Nachricht über das 
„typischen Ceratiten aus der Gruppe des Ceratites binodosus“ in Schichten von dinarischem Alter 
Vest Humboldt Range, Nevada. Es dürfte sich daher mit der Zeit eine sehr weite horizontale Ver- 
»dosus-Gruppe herausstellen. 

alopoden der mediterranen Triasprovinz, Taf. XXVIII, Fig. 9. 

daselbst, Taf. XXVIII, Fig. 10. 

daselbst, pag. 30, Taf. VII, Fig. 7. 
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Stratigraphische Uebersicht | 


über die Gliederung der Hallstätter Kalke des Salzkammergutes. 








‚„Pötschenkalk“. Pötschenhöhe zwischen 


Zone des Sireniles Argonaula > 
ONE ~ St. Agatha und Aussee. 


| | Grauer Marmor des Steinbergkogels bei Hallstatt, 
Subzone des Pinacoceras Metternichi | von Rossmoos, Hütteneck, Hundskogel bei Ischl, 


Zone des Pinacoceras Metternichi Salzberg bei Aussee. 


| ‚Zlambach- Schichten‘. Grosser und Kleiner 


| Subzone des Choristoceras Haueri Zlambachgraben, Rossmoosgraben, Stambachgraben. 





| Rother Marmor des Someraukogels bei Hallstatt. 


one des Cyrtopleurites bicrenatus | Bunte Breccienkalke des Vorderen Sandling. 


ee m - - — 


—— 
m m nn a I 





_ Rother Marmor mit Gastropoden (Gastropodenkalk) 

. | : des Vorderen Sandling. Lichtrother Marmor mit 

Zone des Cladiscites ruber | Glyphidites docens des Ferdinandstollen auf dem 
| Röthelstein. 


Breccienkalke mit Sagenites Giebeli der Leisling- 
BER | 
Zone des Sagenites Giebeli | wand und vom Gföhl bei Goisern. 





des Disconhylli Lichtrother Marmor mit Gastropoden des Somerau- 
Zone des Discophyllites patens ion kogels bei Hallstatt 





Bunter Kalk auf dem Milchbrunnkogel ( Vorderer 
Sandling). 


Linse mit Thisbites Agricolae 





Linse mit Tropites subbullatus des | ‚Fassel- Schichte*. Gelblicher und röthlicher Kalk 


Racnhhaenw | J3-- Nn.- VU... .- a 1 ? vr 


‘tes subbullatus 
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‚228. 
tus, 20, 21, 208, 222, 226. 
3. 


155, 279, 283. 

liuturnus, 81, 286. 

semmellaroi, 284, 285. 

ndicus, 283, 284. 

uvavicus, 81, 2386. 

uultilobatus, 78, 74, 80, 81, 286. 
imidus, 283. 

10. 


287. 

ilinus, 156, 158, 159, 160, 161, 287, 291. 
ormis, 157, 290. 

m, 156, 157, 158, 160, 287, 290. 
i, 205, 206, 207. 

isı, 205, 206. 

nbanagensis, 205. 

ımbanus, 205. 

lifferens, 205. 

destus, 29, 205, 208. 

regrinus, 205. 

nonyi, 29, 205, 207. 

255, 256, 258. 

ppe der A. sublabiati), 94, 255, 258, 
9, 260. 

18. 95, 261. 

iflexus, 97, 260. 

ldi, 96, 261. 

idatus, 96, 261. 

i, 96, 261. 

ıbiatus, 94, 95, 96, 261. 

li, 95, 96, 261. 

omum, 203, 222. 

239, 245, 251. y 

natum, 11, 239, 251. 


Pinacoceras, 3], 41, 69, 72, 254, 255, 256, 259, 293, 


3 


: 3 3 3 


2 3 32 3 3 
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300, 327. 
aspidoides, 293. 
daonicum, 63, 294, 298. 
Hutteri, 296. 
Imperator, 41, 64, 65, 67, 296, 297. 
Layeri, 41, 42, 68, 293, 298. 
Metternichi, 41, 43, 60, 61, 63, 294, 295, 
298, 299. 

parma, 60, 61, 294, 295, 297, 298, 299, 333. 
parmaeforme, 61, 294. 
Philopater, 298. 
postparma, 61, 295. 
Rex, 62, 65, 66, 67, 296, 297. 
subimperator, 64, 67, 298. 
subparma, 61, 62, 294, 295. 
trochoides, 59, 294. 
(Carnites) floridum, 54, 58, 65, 70, 311, 312. 
(Gymnites) Breunneri, 67, 308. 

n incultum, 67, 302, 308. 

n Jollyanum, 67. 

n solum, 67, 304. 
(Hyattites) praefloridum, 58, 306. 
(Megaphyllites) applanatum, 38, 47, $15. 
humile, 46, 47, 815. 
insectum, 44, 46, 47, 54, 315. 
Jarbas, 44, 47, 314. 
sandalinum, 44, 48. 
n transiens, 46, 315. 


(Placites), 293, 300. 
n amoenum, 52. 
n myophorum, 50, 54, 55, 56, 293, 
800, 301. 
omphalium, 54, 55, 301. 
oxyphyllum, 51, 52, 58, 301. 
perauctum, 58, 54, 300. 
placodes, 53, 300. 
platyphyllum, 44, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
55, 293, 390, 301. 
n polydactylum, 50, 52, 53, 301. 
„ postsymmetricum, 56, 802. 
n respondens, 49, öl, 52, 56. 
n subsymmetricum, 56, 301. 
n symmetricum, 50, 56, 57, 301, 302. 


zs: 3 132 9 


„3; 3 3.93 
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Juvavionautilus. 


Juvavionautilus trapezoidalis (Fr. v. Hauer). S. 224. 


‚1. Typus. (Original Fr. v. Hauer's.! Verkalktes, theilweise beschaltes Exemplar aus dem rothen Marmor des 
Someraukogels bei Hallstatt. 


Juvavionautilus heterophyllus (Fr. v. Hauer). S. 224. 


, 2. Typus. (Original Fr. v. Hauer's.) Verkalktes Exemplar mit einigen Resten der Schale aus dem grauen 
Marmor des Steinbergkogels bei Hallstatt. 


a 


In natürlicher Grösse ohne Anwendung des Spiegels direct auf den Stein gezeichnet. 


Originale im Museum der k. k. geologischen Reichsanstalt. 





Abhanılhıngen der k.K.Geologischen Reichsanstalt.Band VI,LAbthellung. 
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Syringoceras Barrandei (Fr. v. Hauer). S. 215. 
‘wachsenes Exemplar mit Wohnkammer. — Fig. 2c. Längsschnitt durch den gekammerten Theil 
xemplars, welches den Sipho und den Internlobus zeigt. (Die lichten Partien Calcit, die dunklen 


sinsmasse.) Aus den Schichten mit Trachyceras Aonoides des Raschberg. 
cemplar mit der letzten Kammerwand und der Spurlinie der abgebrochenen Wohnkammer. Aus 


ten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels. 


Holconautilus. 


Holconautilus Ramsaueri (Fr. v. Hauer). S. 246. 
beschaltes Wohnkammer-Exemplar aus den Schichten mit Trachyceras Aonoides des Raschberg. 


Fr. v. Hauer's.) 


e Figuren in natürlicher Grösse ohne Anwendung des Spiegels gezeichnet. 


i in der Ecole des Mines zu Paris, zu den übrigen Figuren im Museum der k. k. geologischen 


Reichsanstalt, 
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Germanonautilus Breunneri Fr. v. Hau 
rössten Theile beschaltes Wohnkammer-Exemplar aus den Kai 


erg. 


Pleuronautilus. 


Pleuronautilus planilateratus. (Fr. v. Hauer) 


jssten Theile beschaltes Exemplar mit dem Beginne der Wohnkamm 
dustriacum des Feuerkogels. 


uronautilus (Trachynautilus) Telleri E. v. Mojsis: 


es Exemplar mit einem Theile der Wohnkammer aus den Kalken mit Lobs 


Pleuronautilus Gaudryi E. v. Mojsisovics. S. 2 


issten Theile beschaltes Exemplar mit dem Beginne der Wohnkammer aus 
Austriacum des Feuerkogels. 


Figuren wurden in natürlicher Grösse ohne Anwendung des 8 
den Stein gezeichnet. 


ry. 1 im k. k. naturhistorischen Hofmuseum in Wien, zu Fig. 8 im k. Museun. 
Berlin, die übrigen im Museum der k. k. geologischen Reichsanstalt. 





Abhandlungen der kk Geologischen Reichsanstalt Band VI,LAbtheilung. 





Rud Mayer nd Nat.gezulith, 
Abhandlungen der k.K.Geologischen Reichsanstalt Band VI, LAbtheilung. 


(Vergl. auch Suppl. Taf. X, Fig. 8.) 


ekammertes, theilweise angeschliffenes Schalenexemplar aus dem grauen Marmor des Steinbergkogels bei 
Halistatt. 


Clydonautilus Goniatites (Fr. v. Hauer). S. 210. 


Gekammerte Schalenexemplare aus den Kalken mit Trachyceras Aonotdes des Raschberg. 


Gonionautilus. 


Gonionautilus Salisburgensis (Fr. v. Hauer). S. 213. 
(Vergl. auch Suppl. Taf. XII und Haupttext Taf. IX, Fig. 4.) 
3dianschnitt eines Exemplars aus den Kalken mit Sagenites Giebeli des Leisling. 


che Figuren wurden ohne Anwendung des Spiegels direct auf den Stein gezeichnet. 


Originale im Museum der k. k. geologischen Reichsanstalt. 

















Rud Mayer nd Nat gesulith. 
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va 4er olpbonalseite. Lopie nach Fr. v. Bauer. 


Asteroconites. | 


Asteroconites radiolaris Teller. S. 181. 


ngsbruch durch ein Fragment des Rostrums mit dem Phragmokon. Aus dem Dachsteinkalk von Seeland 
erschnitt durch ein Fragment des Rostrums mit dem Phragmokon Vom gleichen Fundorte. 


Dictyoconites. 


Dictyoconites quadrilineatus E. v. Mojsisovics. S. 191. 


ıtisiphonalansicht eines theilweise beschalten Phragmokons (die vier zu beiden Seiten der Bogenregion 
itehenden Asymptotenstreifen sind in der Abbildung leider nicht deutlich dargestellt); in der Mitte auf 
lem Steinkern die Normallinie. Aus den Kalken mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels. 


Atractites. 


Atractites Ausseeanus E. v. Mojsisovics. S. 192. 


edianer Längsschnitt durch einen bis zum Beginne des Wohnraumes reichenden Phragmokon aus den 
alken mit Trachyceras Aonoides des Raschberg. 

sicht einer Kammerwand mit Siphonaldute aus den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels. 
sicht einer Kammerwand mit Siphonaldute aus den Kalken mit Trachyceras Aonoides des Raschberg. 
dianer Längschnitt durch einen Phragmokon mit dem Beginne der Wohnkammer. Vom gleichen Fundorte. 


lianer Längsschnitt eines bis zum Beginne der Wohnkammer reichenden Phragmokons. Vom gleichen 
ndorte. 


Sämmtliche Ansichten sind Spiegelbilder in natürlicher Grösse. 


Fig. 1 im k. Museum für Naturkunde in Berlin, die übrigen Originale im Museum der k. k. geol. 
Reichsanstalt. 


ASwoboda n.d.Nat.gez.u.lith. Lith. Ansty. 


Abhandlungen der k. k. Geologischen Reichsanstalt. Band VI, I. Abtheilung. 


eines Rostrums vom gleichen Fundorte. 
ralansicht eines mit der Konothek versehenen, gekammerten Phragmokons aus den Schichten 
ellipticus des Feuerkogels. 
ansicht eines mit der Konothek bekleideten Phragmokons vom gleichen Fundorte. 


Dictyoconites Haueri E. v. Mojsisovics. S. 187. 


alansicht eines mit der Konothek bekleideten Phragmokons aus den Schichten mit Trachyceras 
m des Feuerkogels. 
ächt eines Rostrums vom gleichen Fundorte. 


Dictyoconites Suessi E. v. Mojsisovics. S. 188. 


ıonalansicht eines Fragments des Rostrums vom gleichen Fundorte. Der Querschnitt zeigt den 
nokon mit dem Sipho. 
ansicht eines Rostrums vom gleichen Fundorte. 


\ 
Aulacoceras. 


Aulacoceras (?) sp. ind. S. 179. 


sment eines Rostrums aus den Mergeln der Zlambachschichten des Kleinen Zlambachgrabens. 


Atractites. 


Atractites sp. ind. S. 198. 
| Spitzen von Rostren aus den Schichten mit Lobites ellipticus des Feuerkogels. 


Atractites sp. ind. S. 197. 
(Lateralansicht und Ansicht der Kammerwand von unten‘. Beschalter Phragmokon vom gleichen Fundorte. 


yn Figuren 4,5und 19 sind Vergrösserungen beigefügt. Die übrigen Figuren sind Spiegel- 
bilder in natürlicher Grösse. 


le zu Fig. 8 im k. Museum für Naturkunde in Berlin, zu den übrigen Figuren im Museum der k. k. geol. 
Reichsanstalt. 
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s Steinbergkogels bei Hallstatt. 


Atractites sp. ind. S. 199. 


cums. Ebendaher. 


ractites ellipticus E. v. Mojsisovics. S. 196. 


agmokons aus den Schichten mit Trachyceras Austriacum des Feuerkogela auf dem 
eralansicht. — 6) Antisiphonalseite. — c) Gegenstück zu a, 


Dictyoconites. 


styoconites Haugi E. v. Mojsisovics. S. 188. 


te Phragmokon-Fragmente, gesehen von der Antisiphonalseite. Aus den Schichten mit 
‘pticus des Feuerkogels auf dem Röthelstein. 


‚chen Figuren sind Spiegel bilder in natürlicher Grösse. 


mes zu Fig. 5, welches im k. k. naturhist. Hofmuseum aufbewahrt wird, befinden sich 
im Museum der k. k. geologischen Reichsanstalt. 


ASwoboda n.dNat.gez.u.lith. Lith. Anst.r.Alb.Bei 


Abhandlungen der k. k. Geologischen Reichsanstalt. Band VI, I. Abtheilung. 





ASwoboda ndNat.gez.u.lith. Lith. Ansty. 


Abhandlungen der k. k. Geologischen Reichsanstalt. Band VI, I. Abtheilung. 
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cemplar mit der Runzelschichte am Beginne des letzten Umganges. Aus den 
pticus des Feuerkogels auf dem Röthelstein. 


Stenarcestes. 
estes julicus E. v. Mojsisovics. S. 270. 


ixemplare, vom gleichen Fundorte. 


Cladiscites. 


98 semitornatus E. v. Mojsisovics. S. 280. 


emplar. Ebendaher. 


externeplicatus E. v. Mojsisovics. S. 279. 


daher. Etwa die Hälfte des letzten Umganges gehört bei jedem Exemplar der 
n. 


Dictyoconites. 


onites lacicus E. v. Mojsisovios. S. 190. 
er, durchaus gekammerter Phragmokon aus den Schichten mit Sagenites Giebeli 


n natürlicher Grösse, ohne Anwendung des Spiegels direct auf 
den Stein gezeichnet. 


tücke im Museum der k. k. geologischen Reichsanstalt. 
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A BACKWOODS METHODIST PREACHER—CHAUNCEY HOBART* 





As one looks back upon them “foreshortened in the 
track of time,” those were bright and pleasant days which 
we had in the old Illinois Conference eight and forty years 
ago when I first knew Chauncey Hobart. At the session 
held at Quincy in September, 1843, presided over by Bish- 
op James O. Andrew, I was a boy of twenty years of age 
coming up to be admitted on trial. It was then that I 
met him for the first time. He must have stood not far 
from six feet in his stockings, although there was a slight 
stoop of the shoulders. His frame was wiry rather than 
robust; his head, almost massive, covered by luxuriant dark 
hair; the forehead broad, high, and noble; his eyes beamed 
upon you with the light of intellect and hearty kindness, 
and his face was singularly winning in its expression; the 
mouth was unusually large; and his voice, although not 
trained, was exceedingly agreeable to the ear, both in con- 
versation and public speech, at times melodious and far- 
reaching. His hands and feet were large, the latter cov- 
ering so great an amount of territory that once when 
stopping at the shop of a wayside cobbler to get his boots 
mended a passing backwoodsman, after gazing in aston- 
ment at his stockinged feet, cried out: “Stranger, you 
must be the President of the Track Society.” 


* “Recollections of My Life; Forty Years of Itinerancy in the 
North-west.” By Chauncey Hobart, D.D., Red Wing, Minn. Red 
Wing Publishing Co. 

(3) 
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He was appointed that year to Jacksonville, where my 
father lived. “My circuit was in the adjoining county, and 
as I was often at home, and as Chauncey every now’and 
then would come to spend some days on the circuit with 
me, there grew up between us the relation of an older and 
younger brother. 

I owe to few men so large a debt of gratitude as that 
which is due to him, for he was the first and most beloved 
professor in my Theological Seminary of “ Brush College.” 
I had been much with Peter Cartwright and Peter Akers, 
but from the first little was to be learned about the struct- 
ure of a sermon, and a child might as well have tried to 
handle the rocks thrown by Ajax as for a beginner to 
adopt the methods of the other. 

Chauncey and his twin brother, Norris, first saw the 
light in Vermont in 1811 and were nurtured in a Methodist 
home. When they were ten years old, they started with 
their parents for the far West; their wagon journey from 
the neighborhood of St. Albans, Vt., to the western side 
of Illinois in what is called the “ Military Tract ”—includ- 
ing a stop of some time in Ohio—took eighteen months, 
during which the family had its first schooling in the dis- 
cipline of frontier life. Late in the summer of 1822 they 
reached the eastern side of Illinois, entering it not far 
from where the town of Paris now stands, and where they 
were entertained by Col. Austin. Early in the morning 
after their arrival, Mr. Hobart, the father of the boys, 
walked out to overlook the land. He had heard that in it 
the farmer could plow a furrow six miles long without 
striking a tree, stone, or stump, and this to a Vermont 
farmer seemed a paradise; but here, on the edge of the 
grand prairie, he declared that a furrow could be made a 
hundred miles long withöut meeting an obstacle. The 
sea-like expanse, covered with long grass and spangled 
with flowers, filled him with rapture. 

From Col. Austin’s it was a hundred miles to the next 
house west. Late in the autumn they reached the Illinois 
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River bottom, built a cabin in which to spend the winter; 
and then the father and Chauncey, taking one of their two 
wagons, went back many miles and by helping in the har- 
vest earned corn enough to give them bread through the 
winter and seed for the next spring. Mrs. Hobart and 
Norris then drove sixty miles to a horse-mill, where peo- 
ple were waiting with grist enough to keep the miller busy 
three days; but with the gallantry of Western men they 
stood back, telling the miller to grind hers first, and she 
returned home with a wagon load of meal. 

Late in February, 1823, they left their winter quarters, 
crossed the river on the ice, and after mounting the bluffs 
on the western side, soon reached the three quarter sec- 
tions of land for which Mr. Hobart had bartered his New 
England house and farm. In the speech of the country, 
the two cabins which they soon reared were “ next.door 
to sundown,’ for there was not a house between them and 
the Rocky Mountains. On that virgin soil all kinds of 
game from bear to quail was to be found “ by thousands; ” 
and rattlesnakes four feet long, and many other reptiles as 
deadly, were equally abundant. 

Theirs were the first plows to break the soil in that part 
of the world. They planted corn in a “ woods-lot” and 
got a hundred bushels to the acre; while in the prairie 
land which they broke they planted melons, pumpkins, 
and turnips, and had a large return. For nine years they 
did not taste fruit, but then their orchard began to bear. 
At first their neighbors and visitors were chiefly Kickapoo 
Indians. The boys learned woodcraft, and it stood them 
in good stead. 

It is said that the red men recognize the bee as the pio- 
neer of civilization; and when the hum of the industrious 
little insect is heard, the Indians know that the knell of 
their dominion has tolled and that they must seek their 
hunting-grounds in the farther west. Bees soon became so 
numerous near the Hobart settlement that from ten to six- 
teen swarms were found a day, and the yield of honey va- 
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ried from one quart to thirty-six gallons atree. Not only 
did the honey make a welcome addition to their fare, but 
it and the wax were shipped by canoe to St. Louis and ex- 
changed for tea, coffee, sugar, salt, and other luxuries. 

Other settlers came and planted their homes near the 
Hobarts, so that before long there was a neighborhood. 
Mrs. Hobart devoutly prayed that a preacher might be 
sent to them, and her prayer was answered. Late in the 
afternoon of a November day in 1823 a stranger knocked 
at the door; a tall, gaunt man, clad in well-worn Kentucky 
jean, deer-skin moccasins, on his head a ’coon-skin cap, 
and in his hand a rifle. He was a Methodist local preach- 
er, by name Levin Green. He and his brother-in-law, 
with their families, had come up the river from below St. 
Louis in canoes, and were looking for homes. They 
“squatted ” near the Hobarts, and Mr. Green preached in 
their house once every two weeks. A Sunday-school was 
soon formed, and not long after a day-school in the winter 
months, and thus the means of grace and of education were 
at hand. 

Some years a day-school was carried on three months 
in the summer, in order to attend which Chauncey and 
Norris plowed from four to eight in the morning and from 
five to eight in the evening. Every new family settling 
within many miles was visited by Chauncey, not only to 
bid them welcome, but to borrow such books as they had 
brought, and the time that could be spared was given to 
devouring them; and thus were laid the foundations of 
wide and accurate information. His thirst for knowledge 
was quenchless, and the habit formed under the roof of his 
thrifty and wise yankee father of turning every moment 
to account fulfilled Mr. Wesley’s rule: “Never be idle, 
never be triflingly employed.” 

After a time they cut logs for rafts, shaved staves, and 
with the double cargo floated to St. Louis, and bartered 
the fruits of their toil for an ampler stock of comforts with 
which to supply their home. The boys became expert 
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hunters, and loaded their puncheon table with venison, 
wild turkey, prairie chicken, and quail. They helped 
their father, whose trade was that of a carpenter, to build 
barns: and mills, and, in short, turned their hands to what- 
ever work was required on the frontier. The strict, con- 
sistent Methodist ways which the father and mother had 
brought from Vermont were not dropped nor in the least 
relaxed in the new country, and the boys grew up in an 
atmosphere of genial piety. After a few years, settlers 
came by scores and hundreds, and the country filled up 
rapidly. Not long after Levin Green’s ministry began, 
the preacher on the Peoria Circuit, more than a hundred 
miles away, found them out and gave them an occasional 
appointment. Then came the renowned presiding elder, 
Peter Cartwright, after which they had regular circuit 
preaching. 

From his earliest years Chauncey read his Bible and 
prayed earnestly every day, and. grew up in the practice 
of religious duties. He took the keenest interest in preach- 
ing; and when revivals came, used every means to bring 
friends and strangers to “the mourner’s bench;” and when 
they were converted, his happiness was almost as great as 
theirs; yet an unconquerable shyness kept him back from 
conversion, and he was a grown man before he made the 
great surrender and yielded his soul to Christ. This point 
was reached and the decision made under a sermon deliv- 
ered by William C. Stribling, one of the most remarkable 
local preachers I have known. He started as a traveling 
preacher in Kentucky, and was the contemporary of Bas- 
com, Durbin, and Stamper, and was considered their peer. 
Bishop McKendree was fond of him, and used to take him 
as a companion in some of his long episcopal tours in the 
West on horseback. 

Stribling had some points in common with the famous 
Dominie Sampson. He was an all-devouring reader. His 
memory was prodigious, and it really seemed as if he car- 
ried away the entire contents of a book at a single reading, 
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words and all. Poetry and great sermons especially stuck 
to him as feathers to tar, and almost unconscious of it he 
delivered the most celebrated discourses in the language. 
Samuel Davies, the great preacher of Virginia, in the 
middle of the last century, and the first President of Nas- 
sau Hall College (now Princeton) was a prime favorite 
with Brother Stribling. The contents of Davies’s three 
volumes were at his tongue’s end; and when he was an old 
man, I have heard him pour them forth with an unction 
and power that seemed irresistible. Gaunt of figure, sal- 
low of complexion, with a large mouth and deep-set eyes, 
his manner grave and earnest, his voice and its tones most 
peculiar, he arrested the attention of any congregation the 
moment he rose, and held it to the end. Such torrents of 
words I have never heard from the lips of a preacher, ex- 
cept from those of Dr. Bascom, who would utter from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred a minute through a 
discourse two hours long. Dr. Punshon’s speed of speech 
was not comparable to theirs. Stribling’s vocabulary was 
peculiar, as were his appearance and manner. I heard him 
once give out a hymn, and, having announced the page, 
he added: “ The tune commonly known by the appellation 
of ‘Wrestling Jacob’ may perhaps be appropriate on the 
present occasion.” 

Chauncey Hobart and I, making an early start in one 
of our drives, reached Brother Stribling’s gate intending 
to breakfast with him. “On hospitable thoughts intent,” 
he came to meet us, and, with a gleam of his elephantine 
humor, delivered the following address in true sermonic 
style: “Brethren, how are you? Alight and allow me to 
conduct your quadruped through the orifice of the stabu- 
latory department, in order that he may obtain somewhat 
of the herbiferous and graniferous wherewith to sustain 
his strength, while ye yourselves shall tarry until ye have 
partaken of aliment furnished by the females in the dom- 
icile; and, having attended to sanctimonious exercises, go 
on your way rejoicing.” 
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Another of his speeches over which we used to laugh 
was delivered to an old man who was smoking a pipe ina 
room where Stribling sat: “ Venerable sir, the affumiga- 
tion arising from the deleterious effluvia emanating from 
your tobaccoistic reservoir so abflustrates our atmospheric 
validity and so overshadows the organic power of our ocu- 
lar that our apparite must shortly be effuscated, unless 
through the abundant suavity of your eminent politeness 
you will disembogue your illuminous tube of the stimulat- 
ing and stermetatory ingredients that replenish its con- 
cavity.” " 

He never spoke of preaching, but used these euphuisms 
instead: “ To pronounce, to signify, to hold forth, to deal 
in remarks.” One is reminded of a description given me 
once by an enthusiastic admirer of what he called “an il- 
lustrious pulpit orator.” “Daniel Webster,” said my in- 
formant, “had a vocabulary of only about five thousand 
words; Shakespeare only about fifteen thousand; but this 
man has a vocabulary of nearly fifty thousand, and they 
are mostly of his own manufacture.” I once spoke to 
Brother Stribling about his use of Davies, when he said: 
*] will confess to you that I have frequently plowed with 
Davies’s heifer.” 

Bishop Kavanaugh, who pronounced Brother Stribling 
the most wonderful preacher he ever heard, used to tell this 
story: After Stribling located and was settled on a farm 
in Kentucky, he went one Sunday morning to a great 
camp-meeting; and notwithstanding there were thirty or 
forty other preachers on the ground, the presiding elder— 
I am not sure but it was the bishop himself—put him up 
to preach at 11 o’clock. Few in the great congregation 
knew him, and as he stood before them gaunt and unpre- 
possessing, clad in blue cotton which had been washed so 
often that the color was almost lost, beginning the service 
with his nasal twang, there was general and great disap- 
pointment, and a disposition on the part of the people to 
leave their seats, and the questions passed from lip to lip: 
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“Why couldn’t we have had a decent preacher out of such 
a crowd?” ‘Who is this man?” Soon, however, Strib- 
ling arrested their attention, held it for two hours, and 
preached what the bishop declared was the greatest ser- 
mon he had ever listened to. At the close a man came up 
and said to Stribling: “ Have you any worse clothes than 
them? Ifso, I want you to come down and preach in my 
neighborhood, for I would like to see the people there 
thunderstruck.” | 

It was probably under one of these sermons or one of 
McChord’s (a noted Kentucky preacher of seventy years 
ago) that Chauncey Hobart was awakened and brought to 
make his decision for life and death. In due time Chaun- 
cey was appointed a class-leader, then a steward; soon 
after received his license as an exhorter, then as a local 
preacher, and was recommended tobe received as a trav- 
eling preacher in the Illinois Conference. His brother, 
Norris, was admitted at the same time. Meanwhile they 
had both married and prospered as farmers. To gain time 
for attending two days and other meetings, they used to 
plow by moonlight, and lost no opportunity to improve 
themselves by reading and study. 

Before reaching their majority, they had formed the 
plan of going to Texas, which was then a part of Mexico, 
but was becoming “Americanized,” where they hoped by 
pluck and industry to win fortune and a name. The pre- 
mature death of their father, however, defeated their pur- 
pose, as the care of the family was thrown upon them. 
Well and faithfully did they fulfill the pious duty of pro- 
viding for their mother and the younger members of the 
family. 

Toughened by toil and exposure, schooled by the rough 
but fructifying experience of frontier life, the influence 
of which was ameliorated and exalted by their home life 
and the characters of their father and mother, having 
stolen time from sleep to read, study, and pray, immured 
by every species of hardship—even having served as vol- 
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unteers in the Black Hawk War, 1831, 1832—they offered 
themselves to the Illinois Conference and were received on 
trial in September, 1836. The Conference met at Rush- 
ville, a few miles from their home. Here is Chauncey’s 
account of it: “The preachers came from Greek Bay, 
Lake Superior, St. Peter (Minn.,), Prairie de Chien, Cairo, 
and Shawneetown, a glorious band of heroic men. John 
Clark, Salmon Stebbins, and Alfred Brunson were leading 
the battle along the northern frontier. Bartholomew Weed 
and Henry Summers took all of Iowa and a good share of 
North-west Illinois and South-west Wisconsin in their 
districts, while Charles Holliday, Samuel H. Thompson, 
John Dew, John Van Cleve, Asahel E. Phelps, Peter 
Cartwright, and Peter Akers were marshaling grandly the 
hosts of the Lord in their great fields. The business ses- 
sions of the Conference were held in the Church at Rush- 
ville, while the public religious services and preaching 
were conducted at a camp-ground a mile away. As we 
had a large tent on the camp-ground and old friends by 
the hundreds to care for, I could see but little of the Con- 
ference, save what was to be seen, enjoyed, and heard on 
the ground. . . . On Monday evening Peter R. Borein 
delivered a missionary address, the fame of which re- 
sounded through Illinois and the adjoining States for many 
a year. What John Summerfield was in the East, flaming 
with eloquence and holy zeal, was Peter R. Borein in the 
West during the five years preceding his death.” 

One effect of his speech that night was a collection of 
three thousand dollars, which, taking into account the 
means of the people, was equal to what a collection of fifty 
or a hundred thousand dollars would be in one of our rich 
city churches to-day. Chauncey and Norris were appointed 
to circuits in Iowa, and between them had the pastoral care 
of all the people in that new territory. Chauncey’s range 
lay along the Mississippi River a hundred miles or more and 
as far back as settlers had penetrated. There was not a 
church, parsonage, steward, nor official member, save one 
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class-leader, in all the wide district. The brothers left their 
wives behind in Chauncey’s house, and together started 
for their mission fields. At Burlington they separated, 
Norris riding west and Chauncey north, to look after the 
few scattered sheep in the wilderness; struggling through 
swamps, swimming rivers, threading his way across track- 
less prairies, where only a frontiersman’s trained faculties, 
tact, and endurance could serve to guide, crossing the Mis- 
sissippi in a frail skiff when the ice was running, he gath- 
ered the people together, preached, organized classes, 
formed societies, and as a wise and faithful master-work- 
man used all that in him lay to further the intellectual and 
spiritual interests of new-comers to the “ Black Hawk Pur- 
chase,” as Iowa was then called. The drill he underwent 
that year to fit him for membership in the “saddle-bags 
brigade ’’ was severe and testing, but he endured hardness 
as a good soldier. There were few roads in the country, 
no bridges; his journeys took him over pathless tracts where 
a white man had never gone before, and he claimed the 
honor not only of preaching the first sermon in many neigh- 
borhoods, but also of laying out more new roads in that 
part of the country than any man before or since. 

At the Conference held in the autumn of 1837 Chaun- 
cey was appointed with Rev. T. M. Kirkpatrick as col- 
league to Knox Circuit, which had a girth of two hundred 
and fifty miles and included Knox and Warren Counties 
and a part of Fulton, Ill. Their first work was to find a . 
house in which to live. This was a part of the preacher’s 
business, as the stewards had done nothing toward procur- 
ing a house, and, indeed, felt under no obligation to do so. 
The only available shelter was an unfinished log cabin six- 
teen feet square, half a mile east of Pierce’s Grove. It 
was half floored with puncheons and the chimney half 
built. It was the best that could be found, and Brother 
Kirkpatrick, wife, and three children, Chauncey and 
wife moved into it. The neighbors turned out and as- 
sisted in finishing the floor and chimney, covered a log 
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pen with hay for a stable, and they were settled for the 
winter. 

Here is Chauncey’s account of a watch-night meeting: 
“After a prayer-meeting of about an hour and a half, I re- 
quested Brother Kirkpatrick to preach about thirty min- 
utes, but he had only been talking about fifteen when there 
came over him such a wave of power that he lost his 
strength and fell to the floor, while the joyful shouts of 
the Christians and the cries of the penitent filled the house. 
The interest and power of the meeting increased. An- 
other sermon was preached, followed by a continuation of 
the prayer-meeting, then an hour of testimony, when, at 
11:55 p.m., on our knees, in solemn, silent, prayerful con- 
secration to God, we closed the year 1837 and entered 
upon 1838. At this meeting several were converted, and 
the power of the Holy Spirit was manifestly present.” 

Here is one of his experiences of a different kind. About 
the middle of January, on his way to an appointment, he 
had to cross Haw Creek. Snow and cold weather had 
been followed by a thaw and heavy rains, and he found the 
creek to be two hundred feet wide, twenty-five feet deep, 
and the water rushing with a swift current. After some 
thought and a prayer for guidance, he determined to swim, 
or at least attempt it. Placing his saddle-bags on his 
shoulder, he rode in. His mare took the water well and 
swam about half-way over, when she either caught her foot 
in the girth or in some other way became entangled, and 
sunk. Chauncey remained in his seat until the water came 
up to his arms and floated him off. Seeing he must swim, 
he put his hand against the horse’s head, pushed her away 
as far as possible, then struck out for the shore. After 
having almost gained the shore, he looked around and saw 
that his mare had risen and was swimming back. He 
turned and swam after her. On reaching land he found 
that his saddle and saddle-bags were left in the creek and 
that his mare had gone off at top speed. Fortunately, he 
soon saw the saddle-bags lodged on a bush, and by wad- 
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ing regained them. His Bible, hymn book, a volume of 
Dick’s works, and one of Rollins’s “Ancient History ” were 
sadly damaged, and he spread them out on the grass to dry. 
Ere long he was gladdened by the sight of the mare 
mounted by a young man, coming on the run to see whether 
he had been drowned. Returning home with him, he dried 
his clothes a little, ate some dinner, and by a circuitous 
route found a ford and crossed the creek. He reached 
his preaching-place about 5 p.m., six hours late. Great 
was his regret, for it was well-nigh the only time in his 
long ministerial life that he failed to keep his appoint- 
ment. 

In the next year, while traveling the Macomb Circuit, 
he had a severe attack of bilious fever, which nearly proved 
fatal. After the crisis was passed, he had this experience: 
“During my illness, and until after the crisis, my faith 
had been unwavering; calmness and peace had filled my 
soul during all my conscious hours. As I began slowly 
to recover, my desire and longing for a pure heart returned. 
About 3 o’clock one morning, while all in the house ex- 
cept myself were asleep, I was engaged in thanksgivings 
to God for his loving-kindness and mercy in thus restor- 
ing me to prospective health and to my work. I was also 
rejoicing in the assurance that had I been called hence it 
would have been to be forever with my Lord. Then, all 
at once, I began to feel that I could adopt the language 
of Paul and say: ‘ Whether in the body or out of the body, 
I know not; God knoweth.’ A mighty blessing had come. 
It came in unutterable fullness, like the vast tide of a 
mighty ocean, filling and thrilling my soul with the con- 
scious presence of the Lord of life and glory. I seemed 
to be lifted up above earth and earthly things until I was 
near to the land of life. Sun, moon, and stars seemed un- 
der my feet, the glory and effulgence of eternal bliss were 
all around me. To the praise of God’s grace, I acknowl- 
edge that I had not the least idea before that it was possi- 
ble for a soul in the body to be so ecstatically happy as I 
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then was. I remained in this blissful state about two 
hours, when I returned to earth again—but not as I went. 
My experience was far deeper and richer and sweeter than 
before. Like the food brought by the ravens to the proph- 
et, that great baptism of love and power has not only 
lasted me forty days, but over forty years, and it grows 
clearer and steadier as I behold, not far off, the spires of 
the celestial city. Since that blessed morning, amid the 
lights and shades and sorrows of ordinary life and the toils 
and trials of an itinerant, I have never doubted the genu- 
ineness of my conversion nor the power of Christ to save 
to the uttermost?” 

In the following years he ministered in the Churches at 
Quincy, Rushville, and Peoria; and in all made full proof 
of his ministry by earnestness, fidelity, and ever increas- 
ing intellectual preaching and spiritual power. This 
brings us to the point where I first knew him. Jackson- 
ville was then called “the Athens of the West,” and with 
the modesty characteristic of Western towns it has not yet ' 
surrendered its claim to that distinction. Chauncey was 
humble-minded, and, while manly and courageous to the 
last degree, never quailing in the face of any danger, he 
shrunk from the appointment to this town with a literary 
reputation. Yet his habit as a Methodist preacher was 
that of unquestioning obedience to his fathers in the 
Church, and he entered upon his work in this trying field, 
athough with many misgivings. It is but justice to say 
that that Church, as well as all the others to which he had 
been sent, was never more admirably served, as well in the 
social meetings, pastoral visiting, administration of disci- 
pline as in the pulpit. His reading did not take a wide 
range, but was careful and thorough; he mastered every 
book he undertook, and made its contents his own. His 
preaching showed ample and conscientious preparation and 
that it was the fruit of study, reflection, and his own expe- 
rience of the deep things of God and the soul. He thirsted 
for improvement of mind, manner, and the wise use of the 
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best matter, but his intensest zeal was for the conversion 
of men to the truth and that their lives and conversation 
should be conformed to the words and examples of Christ. 
Always instructive and interesting in the pulpit, he often 
preached with amazing power. When he had “liberty,” 
as the phrase was, or, to use a still more homely, but 
equally common expression at that day, “ got hold of his 
sugar-stick,” you heard eloquence of a rare and impressive 
kind. His talk in private was delightful, abounding in 
humorous stories of Western life and character drawn from 
his own observation and in anecdotes of all the noted men 
of the Church as well as rich in graver matters. Such a 
man was a godsend to me. With boundless generosity 
he made me a sharer in all the gatherings of his life and 
the hard-won harvests of: his toil. No professor of homil- 
ectics was ever more unwearied in his exertions in the 
class-room than Chauncey Hobart was with me in our 
long rides or drives through groves and over prairies, in 
‘the log cabins of my circuit, or by my father’s fireside; 
and my instruction came from the lips of a workman that 
needed not to be ashamed. In my eager quest of infor- 
mation as to the best method of constructing sermons, he 
never treated me as a noted Western preacher treated a 
young man bent on obtaining the same kind of help. Aft- 
er a somewhat dry and hard answer to the junior’s in- 
quiry, the senior added, making a sly thrust at the other’s 
style of doing things: “ If I got into the brush, I’d tell my 
experience, cry, shout, and wind up by calling for mourn- 
ers.” 

Chauncey had the mettle of a true hero. You never 
heard him talk of his sacrifices and privations in under- 
taking and carrying on the work of a preacher on the bor- 
der. He made light of the hardships and sufferings en- 
dured in the Master’s service, and used to speak with a 
mixture of mirth and pity of the attempts which some men 
wade to gain praise and pence by narrating their exploits 
and sufferings, as if stemming the current of the Missis- 
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sippi on flat-boats, camping out at night, swimming creeks 
and rivers, living on scant fare and hard, entitled a man 
to the crown of saint or martyr; did not every hunter and 
trapper on the frontier endure all this and more for the 
sake of a few muskrat and beaver skins? 

Samuel Bradburn, one of Mr. Wesley’s preachers, and 
called the Demosthenes of his time, once heard some of 
the brethren descanting upon what they had given up, 
sacrificing their all, to become Methodist preachers; and ° 
when he could bear it no longer, he exclaimed: “And I 
gave up two of the best awls in England and a seat on a 
cobbler’s bench to be treated as a gentleman wherever I 
go and to become an embassador for the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

After two years in Jacksonville and one in Springfield, 
Chauncey was appointed in the summer of 1846 to Clark 
Street Church, Chicago, where he saw for the first time a 
musical instrument, a choir, and rented seats or pews in a 
Methodist Church; and felt very much as Bishop Simp- 
son, in a speech in the General Conference of 1852 at 
Boston, said he felt, pointing to the pew doors and quot- 
ing St. Paul’s words before Agrippa: “Except these 
bonds.” About the same time the venerable Dr. Thomas 
E. Bond, then editor of the Christian Advocate, left the 
Church he had been attending when an organ was put up 
in it, saying: “It is necessary to draw the line somewhere.” 
And he went to the old John Street Church, where they 
had neither organ nor pews. 

Although Chicago had only about twenty-eight thou- . 
sand inhabitants when Chauncey Hobart was pastor of the 
Clark Street Church, he foresaw the future greatness of 
the city and that it must become the distributing point for 
the North-west, and was therefore earnest in his efforts 
that a branch of the Methodist Book Concern and a Meth- 
odist newspaper should be established there; but his hopes 
on this head were not fulfilled until 1852. 

Life in the city did not suit him; he yearned for the 
larger liberty of the frontier, and joyfully exchanged the 

2 
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comfort and ease of the one for the hardships and toil of 
the other, when in 1847 Bishop Waugh appointed him pre- 
siding elder of the Racine District, Wisconsin. Two years 
later, when Bishop Janes called for a volunteer to go to 
Minnesota, Chauncey offered himself and was sent to that 
new country. His district embraced the whole of that 
new territory of North-west Wisconsin, reaching from 
Prairie du Chien as far north as the settlements of the 
whites extended. Besides doing the work of a presiding 
elder through this vast district, he was preacher if charge 
of the Church in St. Paul, chaplain of the territorial legis- 
lature, built a brick church, and taught school one winter, 
and all parts of the work were well done. He comforted 
and inspired by word and example the little band of preach- 
ers scattered throughout that boundless region, founded 
societies, traveled and preached night and day, and by 
dauntless courage, uncomplaining endurance of privation, 
and suffering faithfulness, zeal, tireless and cheerful toil, 
‘made full proof of his ministry.” Here are some glimpses 
of the field and his work in it. | 
St. Paul had been known as “Pig’s Eye,” and as an In- 
dian trading post for several years. At this point the 
Roman Cutholics had built a little log chapel of tamarack 
poles and called it “St. Paul’s,” to distinguish it from a 
similar structure at Mendota, which was named “St. 
Peter’s.” This mud-daubed log chapel gave name to the 
village, which had been plotted about two years and now 
. contained about four hundred inhabitants.” He found a 
class of twenty members and a small brick church begun, 
the walls of which were two or three feet high. A new 
hotel was just fitting up to accommodate the Legislature, 
which was about to meet, and the parlor was lent to him 
as a preaching-place. He began at once the building of 
the church and of a parsonage. His duties as chaplain of 
the Legislature did not interfere with his manifold other 
engagements. He raised money enough to secure the in- 
closing of the church and one coat of plaster on its walls 
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before the cold weather set in, so that with the heat from 
the stove the congregation could occupy it through the 
winter; and, as there was but one school in the town, 
taught by a woman in a bark-covered cabin, the church 
was used as a second school-house, and Chauncey was ap- 
pointed and became the first male teacher in Minnesota. 
In the following summer he had this taste of frontier 
life in getting from one quarterly meeting to another, five 
or six brethren bearing him company on foot. They 
plunged into the wilderness, which they knew to be a vast, 
dense, unbroken forest for the next one hundred miles, with 
nothing to guide them but the sun, the stars, and a pocket 
compass. They had provided rations for three days and a 
half, with four blankets, a small coffee-pot, two tin cups, 
a hand-ax, a rifle, and a pair of saddle-bags, and these in 
carrying were divided among them. On Tuesday night, 
after having traveled about fifteen miles, they camped in 
a deep ravine in a choke-cherry thicket just deserted by a 
company of bears which they had evidently scared from 
feasting on cherries. The next day they traveled over a 
rough country, many of the hills being more than four hun- 
dred feet high. About noon they found shelter in a friend- 
ly cave while a severe thunder-storm passed by. They 
camped that night in a deep ravine, and were thoroughly 
drenched about midnight, driven out of their beds of ferns 
to find shelter behind the large trees around them. About 
day-break the storm passed, and they soon had a rousing 
fire, dried their clothes, ate their breakfast, offered up their 
morning prayer, and pursued their journey. That day 
they followed down the ravine in which they had camped 
for about twelve miles, and at 11 o’clock came to Pine 
River. Seeing sawdust in the stream, they concluded 
there must be a saw-mill near, and fqllowing up the river 
soon found Hazleton’s mill, forty miles from the nearest 
settlement. Here they dined, and after obtaining some 
supplies traveled on until sundown, when they camped on 
the broad ridge between Pine River and the Kickapoo. 
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On Friday they journeyed on all day and camped at 
night in the Kickapoo bottom. That night they supped on 
slippery elm bark and bass-wood buds, having then less 
than a cubic inch of pork per man left for breakfast. They 
committed themselves to the care of their heavenly 
Father, and slept soundly. Saturday morning they ate 
their small piece of meat, had their worship ‚as a family, 
and trudged on, soon coming to the Kickapoo, which they 
crossed as Adam and Eve may be supposed to have crossed 
the Hiddekel, excepting only that they managed to. get 
their clothes tied up in bundles and flung them on the other 
bank. Then crossing the bottom, they climbed up a steep 
hill, almost immediately climbed down again, and found not 
long after a broad wagon road. This they gladly followed, 
supposing that it would lead them to the settlement. How- 
ever, after following it about ten miles, they found that it 
was leading them out of their course, and so turned due 
west. Journeying on wearily down a valley, Chauncey 
discovered a porcupine climbing a tree. In advance of 
the others, who were lingering behind gathering some 
gooseberries, he ran up; throwing his hand-ax at him, 
missed, sent some clubs after him, but, as Pat said, “I hit 
him in the same place where I missed him before.” After 
a few minutes, however, one of the party came up and 
shot the porcupine through the body. As he was dying 
slowly, and before he fell, Chauncey turned and saw one 
of his friends kindling a fire. The porcupine was quickly 
skinned, cut into seven pieces, and roasted on as many 
long sticks; grace before meat was said, and the hungry 
men fell to with a will, and after their sumptuous repast 
resumed their journey cheerily. About 4 o’clock they 
found themselves in a Norwegian settlement twelve miles 
north of Round Prairie, having been led from their course 
- by following the lumbermen’s road in the morning. Ob- 
taining some food, they hastened on, slept a few hours, 
and reached the camp-ground a little after sunrise on Sun- 
day morning. 
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Thus journeying, afoot, by birch bark canoe, stage, 
wagon, ox-cart, buggy; sometimes on steam-boats, and 
again on rafts or skiffs; and then on horseback; fording 
and swimming creeks and rivers; he preached the word 
in school-houses, in hotels, in private houses, in barns, in 
groves and in saw-mills; in the lodges and council-houses 
of the Indians, and entered a preemption claim to the 
whole of that new country in the name of his Master and 
of his Church. | 

No word of complaint at hard work, hard fare, and small 
pay ever escaped from him. None of these things moved 
him; neither did he count his life dear unto himself, so 
that he might finish his course’ with joy and the ministry 
which he had received of the Lord Jesus to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God. 

It would be interesting, if my limit allowed, to follow 
my old friend through the rest of his active career as cir- 
cuit preacher, presiding elder, station preacher, member 
of the General Conferences from 1852 to 1868, as chaplain 
in the army, and in the Christian commission in the time 
of the war; but for further details I must refer my readers 
to his own naive and straightforward account of himself 
and his contemporaries given in his “ Recollections.” He 
wrought for nearly fifty years with unwearied zeal, daunt- 
less courage, and a spirit of sublime self-forgetfulness in 
many fields as new and rough as those worked by the ear- 
lier fathers of the Church to win men ‘from error and evil 
and to reconcile them to God, that they might “ obtain 
forgiveness of sins and an inheritance among them which 
are sanctified.” His ministry has been crowned by the 
Head of the Church with the conversion of thousands—I 
had almost said of tens of thousands—of men and women 
to the cross of Christ. He has had much to do in laying 
deep and broad the foundations of the Church in the wide 
North-west, where no man went before him, and none has 
since surpassed him in thorough and faithful labor or in 
the lofty spirit of self-consecration. His patient endur- 
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ance of hunger, cold, and weariness, his renunciation of 
the world and of himself, his fearless grapple with every 
kind of wrong, his indefatigable toil for the welfare of oth- 
ers, and withal the meek and quiet spirit which he has 
maintained throughout entitle him to hold a high place in 
the illustrious band of pioneer preachers. 

I once heard the Rey. Richard Haney, one of Chaun- 
cey Hobart’s contemporaries in Illinois, tell a bit of his 
experience. Early one morning he started to ride across 
a wide, unsettled prairie, hoping to reach a point of tim- 
ber, where there were a few houses, thirty-five miles away, 
by sunset; but he was soon overtaken by a fierce and 
blinding snow-storm, and lost his reckoning. As the day 
wore on and the storm increased in fury, he gave himself 
up for lost, and committing his soul unto the hands of God, 
resigned himself to his fate, almost sure that a snow-drift 
would erelong be his winding sheet. Chilled to the bone 
and hopeless of human succor, he gave the reins to his 
faithful horse, which plodded on through the ever deepen- 
ing snow-banks. Just before sunset the snow ceased, the 
wind lulled, the clouds dispersed, and the sun shone out, 
and a little way off Haney saw a cabin and at its door a 
woman, her back toward him, sweeping the snow from the 
step and in a sweet, strong voice singing a hymn. Be- 
numbed and nearly starving, as he was, Haney checked 
his horse to listen. ‘It seemed to me,” he said, “a mel- 
ody from heaven; on the instant my soul was unutterably 
full of glory and of God. Then and there I enlisted for 
the rest of the war, and drew my rations on the spot.” 

Men with stuff like that in them, “who endured as see- 
ing him who is invisible,” were needed for the work of the 
frontier. Chauncey Hobart and his fellows were raised 
up and empowered to do it, and the Church now antici- 
pates the Master’s word, “Well done, good and faithful 
servants.” Our records hold no brighter page than that 
which tells of the toils and triumphs of those men. 

Chauncey Hobart, now eighty years of age, awaits the 
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close of his career in serene faith and hope at Red Wing, 
Minn. He has “sowed beside many waters,” in Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. When he entered 
these fields of labor there was a handful of corn, and he 
was among the first to sow it; now it waves like Lebanon. 

Never dreaming of heroism in himself, his life has been 
heroic. Standing near the verge of two worlds, he can 
justly say with St. Paul: “I have not shunned, to declare ' 
unto you all the counsel of God . . . I have coveted 
no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves 
know, that these hands have ministered unto my necessi- 
ties, and to them that were with me. I have showed you 
all things, how that so laboring ye ought to support the 
weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Friends, with joy the soul remembers: 
How like quivering flames they start 


When we fan the living embers 
On the hearth-stone of the heart! 


W.H. Mirtsurn. 
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THE novelists who have touched and influenced society 
more extensively than all others are Thackeray, George 
Eliot, and Charles Dickens. The deceits, hypocrisy, and 
hollowness of the “ best circle” was clearly delineated by 
Thackeray. The joys, trials, and sorrows of the “ middle 
circle” were presented in true colors by George Eliot. 
The woes, sins, and horrors of the “lowest circle” 
were painted in all their frightful outlines by Charles 
Dickens. Debarring his sneers at the ministry, and the 
strange and startling fact that he wrote no kind word for 
the Church of Christ, his books were certainly a help and 
a benediction to humanity. A careful and thoughtful read- 
ing of the works of these three authors will give a fine 
idea of life. Weare not concerned in this article with 
but one phase of life, and that phase is the one photo- 
graphed by Charles Dickens. Bearing on the same sub- 
ject are two books that have been recently published: 
“Tn Darkest England, and the Way Out,” and “How the 
Other Half Live.” 

The tremendous sale of these two books clearly demon- 
strates that they have touched a responsive chord in the 
great heart of humanity. My experience with the poor 
in America, Ireland, Scotland, England, and France con- 
firms the statements of the authors of the two books 
named. It is remarkable that though the two authors 
live in different lands—lands that are separated by the 
ceaseless roar of the Atlantic Ocean—they see things 
“through the same spectacles.” Though their positions 
in life are dissimilar, one the leader of the Salvation Army, 
and the other a reporter of a daily paper, yet each belicves 
that the condition of those in the shadow of sin and, want 
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can be “ greatly improved and bettered.” The major part 
of this class of the poor live intenements. We are not 
Interested at this juncture about the exodus of the tene- 
ment, but what is its genesis? From whence did it come? 
It surely did not spring into life, like the full-panoplied 
Athene from the brain of Jove, without a moment’s notice? 
No, the tenement system is the result of a steady and ar- 
bitrary evolution. Its first appearance was in the form 
of the “rear house,” or the “old house” that had been 
vacated for the new and stylish edifice. 

Its first coming was a blessing, for by it the poor ob- 
tained quarters for a nominal sum, and the owner received 
rent for property that was to him almost useless. A cas- 
ual walk and a quiet inspection of any growing city will 
reveal the beginning of tenements. Those whose money 
has increased will forsake the home of auld lang syne, and 
those in humbled circumstances are glad to obtain pos- 
session of it for a nominal sum. But let the town grow 
into a city and the city “lengthen her cords and strength- 
en her stakes,” and the number of these houses increases 
at a rapid rate. As they increase, the demand for them 
increases in geometric proportion; and their owners, see- 
ing “a hope of gain,” send carpenters, and “the large 
rooms are partitioned into several smaller ones, without 
regard to light or ventilation, the rate of rent being lower 
in proportion to space or height from the streets, and they 
are soon filled from cellar to garret with a class of ten- 
antry living from hand to mouth.” The majority of the 
rooms are dark, and the very darkness seems to choke to 
death all desire for neatness. Soon the little garden-plot 
where vegetables and flowers used to grow luxurious, but 
which has become the receptacle of all manner of broken 
wares, chairs, tables, and boxes, is cleaned of its rubbish 
and a regular tenement building is erected. 

The owner has no thought for the comfort, health, or 
safety of the renter. His eye is fustened on the amount 
of money the building will yield. He is after the gold, 
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though it be reddened with the blood drawn from the 
heart of the tenant by the discomfort of his home. As 
the demand increases for houses, the small rooms are often 
“cut across” by a partition and more room is made for 
tenants, though the space has decreased. Many such liv- 
ing places can be seen in the Italian quarters that center 
around Five Points, in the Chinese section on Mott 
Street, in the African settlement on Thompson Street, 
around the Bowery, and several other sections of New 
York. 

Very near the Church of St. Albans, notorious for its 
extreme ritualism and sacerdotal claims, perhaps the most 
extreme Church among Protestants in all London, is 
Leather Lane. Here, grim with dust and repulsive from 
stench, are many tenement houses. In these “ buzzard 
roosts” live terribly poor people. If any man is curious 
to know how much a penny will buy, just let him stop at 
the market that “stands hard by” and keep his eyes open 
and his hand on his pocket-book, and watch the pur- 
chasers. A penny will buy at, least from tour to eight 
different articles. In sight of St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
Wellington, Nelson, Pakenham, and many other notables 
lie entombed; where the most angelic anthems, sung by 
paid choirs, float on the air; and close by the Bank of En- 
gland with its millions of money, are to be seen many of 
these “wretched and cruel habitations of the poor.” 

I was surprised and chagrined, in rambling through the 
picturesque and delightful city of Edinburgh, that the 
space between the famous Holyrood Palace, the home of 
the ill-starred “Mary, Queen of Scots,” and the castle 
where the crown that once flashed on the head of Robert 
Bruce is kept, to find a large number of tenements. Some of 
them are horrible and miserable pest-breeding apartments. 
The very walls seemed to have been densely populated 
with vermin, while the odor was more repulsive than that 
which comes from a putrid horse. Within a stone’s throw 
of the house in which John Knox lived, and in speaking 
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distance from the window of the room from which he en- 
tered heaven, is at least a half-dozen of these tenements. 

Ireland is “rammed, crammed, and jammed ” with kin- 
dred-looking places. In several of them I saw sows and 
pigs keeping company with the ragged, filthy, hungry, and 
gaunt-eyed children. Throw them a penny, and they will 
follow you for a mile crying and begging for another 
penny. 

Though Paris is so exquisite and lovely in her main 
thoroughfares, yet in the rear of some of her most beautiful 
buildings and enchanting and fairy squares can be seen 
domiciles where debased specimens of humanity live, whose 
very appearance and whose home environments will nau- 
seate the stoutest sight-seer. 

These places are not in our large cities alone. In this 
Southern city, where I am pastor, I have seen places just 
as dark and forbidding as any I ever saw in the largest 
cities of the world. The scenes in “ Little Dorrit,” “Oliver 
Twist,” and “ Barnaby Rudge” have been repeated before 
my eyes. My parishioners do not know, and many would 
not believe it if the story of how the other half lives was 
rehearsed to them. The environments are crime-produc- 
ing. On the dikes of Holland grows a peculiar grass. It 
is so matted together that it cannot be disconnected un- 
less severed by some sharp instrument or broken by the 
concussion of a heavy blow. Any other species of grass 
that is placed there soon loses its identity and becomes 
like its environment. 

This is true of many who become dwellers in these dark, 
damp, depressing, and doleful sections. They lose their 
identity of purity and are transformed into characters that 
correspond with their surroundings. The metamorphosis 
is as complete as any described by Ovid. Light is stran- 
gled to death by gross darkness. 

Three specimens of life are here—+. e., MEN, WOMEN, 
and CHILDREN. Let us take a glance at them in their 
own spheres. Let us watch them for a brief moment as 
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they are controlled by strong centrifugal and centripetal 
forces. 

A large number of the men that are candid will tell you 
that they were “ born in sin, live in sin, and expect to die 
in sin.” In other words, as far back as memory can throw 
its piercing gaze they have never seen any thing but evil. 
They have traveled through a long, black, hellish night. 
The future is crowded with Egyptian gloom and Egyptian 
plagues. They have come into the possession of a terri- 
ble inheritance. From their “ancestors they have received 
the red current that plunges them into wrong.” It is a 
doctrine of the Bible that sin comes by inheritance, and the 
greater and the more damnable the sin the larger the in- 
heritance. The “visiting of the sins of the father upon 
the children to the tenth generation” is largely in this 
manner. 

Science underwrites and emphasizes this doctrine. 
Darwin demonstrates this in his great argument on “ Nat- 
ural Selection,” and this is confirmed by Huxley. Drum- 
mond, in his article on “ Degeneration,” says: “ If we neg- 
lect a garden plant, the natural principle of dethronement 
comes in and changes it into a worse plant. If we neg- 
lect a bird, by the same imperious law it will be gradually 
changed into an uglier bird. Orif we neglect almost any 
of the domestic animals, they will rapidly revert to wild 
and worthless forms again. Ifa man neglects himself for - 
a few years, he will change into a worse man and a lower 
man. If it is his body he neglects, he will deteriorate into 
a wild and bestial savage like the dehumanized men who 
are sometimes discovered upon desert islands. If it is his 
mind, it will degenerate into imbecility and madness. Sol- 
itary confinement has the power to unmask men’s minds 
and leave them idiots. If he neglects his conscience, it 
will run off into lawlessness and vice. If he neglects his 
soul, it must inevitably atrophy, drop off in ruin and de- 
cay.” 

There are numbers of men in the slums that have made 
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a complete neglect. The natural consequence is that they 
are degenerate in body, mind, and conscience. Riis, in his 
book, “How the Other Half Lives,” gives a true and life- 
like photograph of the characteristics of a large class in 
the shadow of sin and want. “It might be inferred 
that the New York tough is a very fine individual, of in- 
domitable courage, and naturally as blood-thirsty as the 
tiger. On the contrary, he is an arrant coward. His in- 
stincts of ferocity are those of the wolf rather than the 
tiger. It is only when he hunts with the pack that he is 
dangerous. Then his inordinate vanity makes him forget 
all fear or caution in the desire to distinguish himself be- 
fore his fellows—a result of his swallowing all the flash 
literatures and penny dreadfuls that he can beg, borrow, 
or steal, and there is never any lack of them, and of the 
strangely dramatic element in his nature that is nursed by 
such a diet into rank and morbid growth. He is a queer 
bundle of contradictions at all times. Drunk and foul- 
mouthed, ready to cut the throat of a defenseless stranger 
at the toss of a cent, fresh from beating his mother black 
and blue to get money for rum, he will resent as an intol-. 
erable insult the imputation that ‘he is‘no gentleman.’ It 
depends on the angle at which he is seen whether he is a 
cowardly ruffian or a possible hero.” 

The very man that will whip his mother and will cuff 
his wife around will plunge into East River without a 
moment’s hesitancy to save from drowning a little child 
that he never saw before. 

Then there is the sneak thief, who prowls around like 
the famished dogs of Jerusalem seeking something to steal. 
Unlike the “tough,” he does not “hold up” the stranger 
and rob his pockets; but he slips into open doors and 
through open windows and snatches all valuables and hies 
away before he can be detected. He never fights unless 
he is “cornered,” and then, like the cur dog, he dies 
game. 

Then there is the professional gambler, a man who is 
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seldom seen in the glare of day, but whose twisted mus- 
tache and hair soaked in common pomade glistens in the 
flash of the electric light. He carries loaded dice and 
marked cards. Woe to the man that is entrapped by his 
wiles. He leaves with him all his cash, watch, and often 
his hat and coat. If he makes any resistance, the world 
never hears of his misfortune, for ““ dead men tell no tales.” 
They act the tragedy in the gambler’s den of Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

Occasionally you will find a good man in this mass of 
evil and corruption, flashing like the diamond on the putrid 
and decayed corpse of Brutus. The longings for a nobler 
and better life are as intense as fate, but the environments 
are as stern as necessity; he dies without the vision of the 
Promised Land from Nebo’s lonely brow, dies in horrid 
and awful despair. Who can conceive the thoughts that 
pass through such a mind as this in his last hour on 
earth? 

Some of the women are more foul, debased, and depraved 
than the men. Booth, in his “ Darkest England and the 
Way Out,” describes numerous women who gladly bar- 
tered their own daughters’ virtue, who made it their 
“stock in trade.” When any poor, trembling girl refused 
to go into the street, she was beaten until she went out, 
through sheer necessity of saving her life. Some of them, 
before they will go, will take poison, and thus end a mis- 
erable existence. Some follow the life of infamy, and, 
like Poe’s “unfortunate, weary of life,” will die in the 
street, driven “forward on the road of hell” by mothers 
who gave them their being. At the city of Amiens I saw 
one of these mothers. From the visage of this horrid creat- 
ure the last vestige of modesty, refinement, and timidity had 
vanished. She was more repulsive than the vilest hag de- 
scribed by Dante in the “Inferno.” The “oaths flashed 
from her tongue like greased lightning,” and her wrath 
seemed “ to have on brass knucks.” The lowest fiend with 
the blackest wings must have recoiled from her action. A 
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close and diligent study of the tenement women will lead 
many to think Otway was right when he said: 

What mighty ills have not been done by women? 

Who was it betrayed the capital? A woman! 

Who lost Mark Anthony the world? A woman! 

Who was the cause of a long ten years’ war, 

And laid at last old Troy in ashes? A woman! 

Destructive, deceitful woman! 


Numerous broils, crimes, and detestable things are given 
birth in these places by the women. Many are brands 
that throw themselves into every combustible. The lurid 
flames that burn, scorch, and destroy the last particle of 
happiness in numberless homes of poverty are ignited by 
them. They set whole tenements “on fire of hell.” The 
impression that these debased men and women have of the 
Church is not favorable. The glasses through which they 
look make it appear dark, cold, and unsympathetic. For 
them they firmly believe the Church has no love, and for 
their weal would do nothing. “Look,” said a pale, wan- 
eyed, trembling woman to me, “how happy and joyous 
those preachers are! See how those deacons shut their eyes 
as they pass us and those nice ladies draw their dresses 
close to themselves for fear they might touch us. They do 
not believe Christ died for us.” With a half sickly smile 
that was akin to despair she turned and entered her scan- 
tily furnished room of a dingy tenement. 

Amid these scenes of want and woe more than one man 
has bitterly and sarcastically remarked to me: “The 
preachers do not believe the Bible; neither do these fine 
people; if they did, they would try and help us lead better 
lives. The preachers are in the ministry for the money, 
and the people attend Church because it is respectable 
and customary.” 

People—Christian people—talk about “the sensual in- 
fidelity” of Swinburne and his admirers, of “the evolu- 
tion infidelity ” of Darwin and his coterie, and of “the 
brazen infidelity ” of Ingersoll and his rabble; but the cold- 
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est and most daring infidelity in existence, the boldest 
and most heartless infidelity the world ever saw, is in these 
same homes of filth and suffering. They look on the 
Church as a humbug, the clergy as deceivers, and the mem- 
bers as hypocrites. They will tell you if there ever was a 
God he is dead and buried; that even his tomb is hid in 
the awful and mysterious depths of eternity, protected by 
the guns of Omnipotence and far away from the vulgar 
gaze of men. 

Fortunately, these people are open to conviction, and, 
like the shale in the smoky coal-fields of Pennsylvania, 
can be cut by reason and removed by the exercise of 
common sense. 

There are a considerable number of women in these 
places who are good and pure. The percentage of bad 
women is far smaller than that of the men. There is a 
current of modesty and a love for virtue in all human 
beings, but it runs far deeper in women than in men. You 
will find a large class who seem not to have any desire or 
longing in this direction, but there come periods in the 
lives of members of the wildest, most furious, and most cor- 
rupt when they will shrink and blush. 

A physician, not unknown to fame, whose practice has 
led him into scenes of want and sin, declares that he ‘has 
never seen a woman so low that she would not shrink and 
blush under certain circumstances.” This fact throws 
across their path the ray of hope. 

But there are many who are guilty of no crime save being 
necessitated to live in hardship and penury. They are the 
“sewing-women.” Pants are made at seventy-five cents 
a dozen, shirts at thirty cents a dozen, and drawers at 
twenty-five cents a dozen. It is sew, sew, sew, stitch, 
stitch, stitch, until the heart’s blood goes into the gar- 
ment. They live Hood’s “Song of the Shirt.” It can be 
said to the credit and honor of “the sewing-women ” that 
they seldom “ wander from virtue’s paths.” Many are as 
true, as beautiful, and as good as Agnes, the child wife in 
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‘« David Copperfield,’ who “fell asleep’? when “the An- 
gel of Death alighted ” in her home. 

Visiting in the courts and alleys, I often come across 
cases of terrible want and horrible destitution. For years 
“the wolf of death has been kept from the door” by the 
needle; but sickness enters, and, faint and weak, the needle 
has to be laid aside, and they lie down to suffer and to 
die. 

I dined, a short time ago, with a millionaire. His rooms 
were furnished with all the elegance and beauty that money 
could buy. The dinner was similar to those set by Del- 
monico. Soon after the feast I excused myself and spent 
the afternoon in studying the condition of the poor and 
suffering. The first house I entered was a “rickety ten- 
ement ” in which lived several families. In all the sur- 
roundings there was nothing attractive, but only that 
which was repulsive and indicative of poverty. In one 
room lay a woman scarcely thirty, the profile of whose face 
was more exquisite than any thing Phidias, Praxiteles, or 
Scopas ever sculptured or Michael Angelo, Raphael, or 
Titian ever painted. She was flushed with fever and her 
body was racked with agony. She was lying on a pallet 
of straw. There was no covering for her form except the 
ragged garments she wore and a few empty guano sacks. 
The only articles in the room were a three-legged stool, a 
rust-eaten tin cup, and a cracked basin. She had eaten 
nothing for twenty-four hours. Her neighbors declared 
positively that they did not have a sufficient amount to eat 
to divide with her, and that her husband had been too 
drunk to send her to the hospital. 

I was asked to visit another large tenement building and 
‘have a word of prayer with a poor, sick creature.” I 
went. The room was in better condition. There were a 
few pieces of cheap furniture. On a “three-dollar bed- 
stead ” lay a girl scarcely sixteen. By her side was a babe 
twenty hours old. The “child mother” was wild with 
nervousness. Her brutal husband “had been firing his 
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pistol over her a few times to see if she had strong 
nerves.” | 

In the same section of this city I found a poor widow 
with a little girl child, both down with pneumonia, neither 
able to help the other, and slowly dying—not from disease 
alone, but from actual starvation. The foulness of the 
stench of their room was so great that I was nauseated by 
it for thirty hours. These cases are not born of my imag- 
ination, neither are they gathered from some book of anec- 
dotes; but they have come under my own eyes. They 
were in reach of my cable tow. Riis and Booth saw hun- 
dreds of such cases, and their books abound “ with blood- 
chilling ” accounts of such suffering. 

Then, there are the children. They are as thick as leaves 
in Vallambrosa or the sands on the sea-shore. Many of 
the boys curse, drink, and smoke before they reach the age 
of twelve. They are growing into toughs, sneak thieves, 
gamblers, tramps, and every other conceivable thing that 
is wrong. The girls are predestined to toil, struggle, and 
die, or lead lives that are worse than death. 

I am an earnest advocate of Foreign Missions. The 
Church does not measure up to the requirement of God in 
this respect, but more pressing than any heathen cry 
that comes across the sea is the silent appeal of the 
people who live in the tenements in our cities. Gen. 
Booth seems to have “hit upon the right plan” in his 
«City Colony, Farm Colony, Over the Sea Colony, the 
Rescue Home for Women, and the Reformatory for the 
Drunkard.” He has in favor of his scheme the prestige 
of success. “Nothing succeeds like success,” or as Mr. 
Ingalls declares, “the only way to succeed is to succeed.” 
Many examples are presented by him of those helped and 
saved by kindred schemes. With the proper modifica- 
tions to suit changed conditions his plans could be worked 
to great advantage in our country. 

The space allowed this article will forbid even an out- 
line of those plans. Let those interested in this commend- 
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able subject purchase “In Darkest England and the Way 
Out” and read it with care. Then read “How the Other 
Half Lives,” and try and put into some form a plan for 
the uplifting of the masses. 

My plan would be this: Let the leading members of the 
Methodist Churches in our cities resolve to co-operate to- 
gether in the saving of the poor and sinful; agreeing not 
only to bid the movement Godspeed, but to put brains, 
muscle, and money in the work. Ask the Conference to 
assign a missionary ; or, if they are willing to support them, 
two or three missionaries, to lead in this matter. The 
missionaries must not be “old and worn out”’—not unac- 
ceptable men “for whom a nice pocket is needed, “not 
cranks, not autocrats, and not “men who know every 
thing,” but let them be men of fine common sense, deeply 
religious, and who, like Paul, are willing to “ be all things 
to all men, that by all means they may be able to save 
some.” 

These men will begin their duties by diligent pastoral 
work. Whenever an opening presents itself, make an ap- 
pointment for a prayer-mecting or preaching service. 
Then let them enlist a few of the hearers in trying to have 
a Sunday-school. Having established one, “ press out” 
and get up others; then let the consecrated men and women 
of the various Methodist Churches rally to the help of the 
missionary. It will not be long before mission schools 
and preaching services will be in all the depraved sections 
of the city. Experience proves that these people hear 
“the gospel gladly ” when it is carried into their homes. 
Now the greatest obstacles will present themselves. Like 
the Alps, that stood across Hannibal’s path, they will 
rise and forbid further progress. The first mountain 
will be: “ What can be done for the men and women who 
have led wild lives when they evidence a desire to lead a 
better life?” No consecrated man of God can lead a 
prayer-meeting or conduct a Sunday-school among those 
who are in the shadow of sin and want for three months 
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without having more than one person coming and asking 
him: “ What must Idoto be saved?” No merchant, law- 
yer, or physician wants the reformed sneak thief in his 
service. No refined lady wants the newly reformed pros- 
titute for a chamber-maid. 

These parties are as anxious as Prometheus bound to 
the rocks to be loosed from degradation and to escape the 
preying of vultures. But between their release and the 
missionary stands the mountain. What employment can 
be given to those who reform so as “to keep soul and 
body together?” I would have the Methodist people to 
establish schools of farming, carpentry, shoe-making, te- 
legraphy, and sewing for the men and women. 

Arrange so that the wages will not only pay for food 
and raiment, but allow them something for “pocket 
“change.” Let the parties who manage these schools be 
devoted to God and anxious for the reclamation of those 
put in their keeping. Fill these schools with cheer, en- 
couragement, and music. Whenever an opportunity—and 
let the Methodist people make these opportunities—pre- 
sents itself for any of the inmates to better their financial 
condition, let the opportunity be utilized. 

Only a small outlay is needed for the inception of these 
schools. Enlarge their scope as the demand increases. 
If these schools are conducted on business principles, after 
the first year they will pay their own running expenses 
and a small dividend on the stock. Ona gigantic scale, a 
similar scheme has been worked by England in her Aus- 
tralian Penal Colony. The world knows that by judicious 
management great good has been accomplished. In many 
European cities plans that resemble the one I suggest have 
been used advantageously. With the establishment of 
these schools the first mountain will be leveled to a plain. 

The second mountain is: “What precaution can be de- 
veloped that will deliver us from those who ‘only make a 
pretense atreforming?’ There will be arch-hypocrites who 
will declare, ‘We want to walk the narrow way,’ yet at the 
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very time they are past feeling.” This mountain can be 


removed by a close study of human nature and positive 
management. Deal with all such persons so as to con- 
vince them that they cannot “play off” on the charity of 
the Church. 

The third mountain is: “How can the homes be im- 
proved?” As long as dark, depressing quarters are oc- 
cupied the bent of the people will be toward sin. Let 
Methodists who have money invest it in building tenements 
of the proper character. Let them lay out their capital— 
not, like Shylock, to get “the pound of flesh,” but to do 
good. Capital thus invested will yield a fair return in 
money and a magnificent interest “in good done for suf- 
fering humanity.” Stern facts and only the “ briefest and 
boldest outline” of a plan have been given in this article. 

I am fully aware that some readers will say that the 
picture I have painted is too highly colored, and I am 
conscious of the fact that the same parties will derisively 
speak of my plan as Utopian. Their remarks and their 
actions do not destroy the stern truth that the picture I 
have painted is true to life. What I know, I have painted. 
The very parties that will ridicule my scheme will also 
close their ears to the wails of the poor, shut their eyes to 
the scenes of squalor, and will let the thousands in the 
shadow of sin and want go down into irretrievable despair. 
What do they care for how the other half lives, so they 
have the comforts of life? Would to God that our wise 
men, who, like “the sons of Issachar, know what Israel 
ought to do,” would rise and lead the Church in this 
mighty work! Then the eastern sky would soon begin to 
purple at the coming of the sun’of the millennium, and 
the world’s prayer, “thy kingdom come,” would be an- 
swered. J. Tuomas Pats, 


Charleston, 8. C. 


PATRICK HENRY.* 





A SKETOR. 
The forest-born Demosthenes 
Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas. — Byron. 

ALTHOUGH it is but a small book, the world at last has 
a fair account of the labors and character of the great Pat- 
rick Henry in the work that Mr. Tyler has recently given 
to the public in Morse’s American Statesmen series. 

Patrick Henry has never been fully appreciated by the 
American people, and in this sketch we would pay our 
sincere tribute to a great spirit to. whom Americans are 
indebted, than whom, in ranging the fields of time, we 
rarely meet with “a higher intelligence or a fairer soul.” 

Patrick Henry was born in Hanover County, Va., on 
the 29th of May, 1736. His parents were both sterling 
representatives of the hardy courage, cheerful courtesy, 
mother wit, and deep sincerity of the Virginia pioneers. 
Both sprung from fine old Scotch families. His love of 
fishing and the chase characterized him in boyhood. Be- 
fore he reached his majority he accepted responsibilities 
sufficient to appall the strongest heart—he married “the 
blithe and buxom” daughter of a neighbor and started to 
run a country store, The tongue that was born 

The applause of listening Senates to command 

refused the petty task of higgling over his little stock 
in trade. In a little more than a year he failed in busi- 
ness. His father and father-in-law bought him a little 
farm, and started him to farming. This was worse still. 
He seemed to adopt the policy of an old Virginian who 
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said: “It’s no use to work corn. If it rains about dog- 
days, we'll have corn anyhow; if it don’t, we won’t.” 
At any rate, young Henry’s farm, stock, and farming im- 
plements soon went for debt, and once again he essayed 
the country store. Again also he met his former fate. 
Were these the disappointments of a trifling man? Surely 
not. Apart from the explanation that his superb tastes 
and talents unfitted him for niggardly economy, we prefer 
to look at the matter in the light of the luminous train of 
his after achievements, as the hand of Providence beck- 
oning him away from “the flesh-pots ” to lead a nation on 
to deliverance. 

We now find Mr. Henry twenty-three or twenty-four 
years old, with a wife and sundry children and no means 
of making a living. He determined to prepare for the 
practice of law, and in a short time he was down at Wil- 
liamsburg applying to the Court of Appeals for license. 
With some difficulty he secured this, and returned to Han- 
over County to practice. How was he equipped? Poor- 
ly enough, no doubt, in regard to having in hand a mass 
of statutes and common law; but still he had a rare knowl- 
edge of the springs of the heart, a sound, logical, healthy 
mind, and a gift of eloquent speech that proved to be to 
him an immortal glory and crown. His fee-books are still 
in existence, which show that from the start he gained an 
extensive practice, although the report has been circulated 
that for the first few years of his professional career he 
drew corks and served guests behind the tavern-bar of his 
father-in-law in order to make a living. These fee-books 
show that in the first three years he appeared in eleven 
hundred and eighty-five cases, a wonderful success for a 
young man. | 

However, he gained nothing but local renown as an ad- 
vocate until the celebrated “ parsons’ case” came on. The 
nature of this case is rather difficult for us to realize. 
Briefly stated, it is as follows: A tax was levied on the 
colonists for the support of the Church of England clergy 
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in America. This was 16,000 pounds of tobacco on each 
parish. When tobacco was low, the preachers suffered; 
when it was high, they were favored. In 1758 the Legis- 
lature passed an act paying the clergy in the paper cur- 
rency of the colony at the rate of two pennies a pound in- 
stead of the actual tobacco. The King of England 
annulled this act. Then the clergy sued in several of the 
counties and recovered before the court of last resort. When 
it came the turn of the county of Hanover, and the parson 
sued the tax-collectors for the amount of tobacco due him 
from the county, no lawyer could be found to take the 
side of the county. The authorities finally employed young 
Henry. When the case was called in 1763, he made his 
first great speech, fierce, powerful, and persuasive, attack- 
ing the whole system and hurling taunts into the face of 
clergy and king. Said he: “A king who annuls or disal- 
lows a law so salutary degenerates into a tyrant and for- 
feits all right to obedience.” The jury brought in a ver- 
dict nominally upholding the authority of the king, but 
placing the damages atone penny. Patrick Henry’s name 
for the first time went beyond the borders of his native 
county, and from that day it has never ceased to extend 
the ever widening circles of its fame. 

Now, in order to better understand the subsequent ca- 
reer of the subject of our sketch, let us take a passing 
glance at the condition of the American people at that 
time, for henceforth his life, like the scarlet thread in 
the English cable, is inwrapped in that of his land and 
people. 

It was a mixed crowd of Englishmen who settled the 
American colonies: Puritans fleeing from the injustice 
and tyranny of the Stuart kings, Cavaliers fleeing from the 
severity of Cromwell’s rule, criminals fleeing from justice 
in many cases, bold, healthy spirits seeking the excite- 
ment and freedom of a new continent; in fact, all kinds 
and classes. But there was one desire lying at the bot- 
tom of every heart, one sentiment common to all—namely, 
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to be let alone and to feel the exactions of government as 
little as possible. This sentiment met its first power- 
ful and serious opposition when England claimed the 
right of taxing them for the support of the home gov- 
ernment without allowing them to have representatives 
in her Parliament. In a debate in the English Parlia- 
ment the position of the English Government was briefly 
stated by Charles Townsend when he said: “ The Ameri- 
cans are children, planted by our care and nourished by 
our indulgence, and should be treated as such.” The 
position of the Americans was briefly stated by Col. 
Barre, a member of the Parliament, who replied to Town- 
send: “They planted by your care? No, your oppres- 
sion planted them in America. They nourished by your 
indulgence? No, they grew by your neglect.” Such 
was the case, and the true men of America did not pro- 
pose to be treated as children, but as freemen. They 
had not crossed an ocean and braved the uncultivated 
and inhospitable wilderness to be followed by the En- 
glish tax-gatherer in every shape and form. But this 
is an old story, with which even the children of our coun- 
try are familiar, and which, we trust, they may never 
forget. 

But this discontent which was spreading in America 
must have a voice, and it found that voice in our young 
lawyer from Hanover County, Va. In 1764, when twen- 
ty-eight years old, he was elected to the General Colonial 
Assembly that met in the old Virginia capital of Will- 
iamsburg. This honor came, no doubt, largely as a result 
of the “ parsons’ case.” When he entered the House of 
Burgesses, the public mind was troubled over the discus- 
sion of the question as to whether England had the right 
to levy taxes on the inhabitants of America. The English 
Parliament brought the discussion sternly to an end by 
passing the so-called Stamp act. What was to be done? 
It was now the law. He was now a law-breaker and car- 
ried all the odium of the name who opposed it. The old, 
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learned, and powerful leaders of the colonies favored tem- 
porary submission and consultation with the sister colo- 
nies. Those in Virginia said, let not Virginia make any 
spasmodic resistance. “Let us be safe.” Such was the 
state of affairs in the spring of 1765, when Patrick Henry 
took his seat in the Virginia House of Burgesses. On his 
twenty-ninth birthday, the 29th of May, 1765, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole to consider 
what must be done in regard to the Stamp act. It wasa 
grave moment. Not a single colony nor a single public 
man in America had expressed an opinion. What was to 
be done? All eyes were turned upon the old leaders of 
the House—upon Randolph, Bland, Wythe, Pendleton. A 
young man, not yet thirty, pale and rather ungainly, a new 
member of the House, unacquainted with its forms, took 
the floor, to the surprise and disgust of many. They knew 
it was no time for clownish and flippant performances. 
Their astonishment and disgust turned to alarm when they 
saw he had risen to take the leadership of the House and 
dictate its policy in this delicate and ominous crisis; for 
he proceeded to coolly read from the fly-leaves of an old 
law book seven resolutions and move the adoption of the 
same. The central resolution was the fifth: ‘“ Resolved, 
therefore, that the General Assembly of this colony have 
the only and sole exclusive right and power to lay taxes 
and impositions upon the inhabitants of this colony; and 
that every attempt to vest such power in any person or 
persons whatsoever, other than the General Assembly 
aforesaid, has a manifest tendency to destroy British as 
well as American freedom.” The debate over these reso- 
lutions, Jefferson says, was “most bloody.” All the old 
leaders opposed them, but the spirit and voice of the young 
leader prevailed, and they were adopted by a bare major- 
ity of one. Mr. Henry, after this debate, literally flared 
up in the minds of men as the first statesman and orator 
in Virginia. Leadership comes as naturally to some men 
as the poetic or mathematical gift. Eloquence, ambition, 
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magnetism, courage, will-power, while they may be requi- 
site traits of it, are none of them a sufficient explanation 
of its existence. A man possessing the power of leader- 
ship is soon recognized, and the ranks are opened for 
him to take his position. The historian tells us that 
“the last that was seen of Patrick Henry that memorable 
day, he was walking down the middle of the street with 
his horse’s bridle thrown over his arm, chatting gayly with 
Paul Carrington.” And that evening, deeming the impor- 
tant business of the House at an end, he rode away to his 
home, the jolliest and least pretentious man in the country. 
He had set a revolution in motion, given full voice to the 
pent-up feelings of a whole people, furnished the topic of _ 
conversation for thousands of firesides, sent his name 
across the seas, but apparently he himself thought but lit- 
tle more about it, holding himself in readiness for the next 
emergency. 

From a close study of the times and a still more careful 
estimate of human nature, it is our belief that those reso- 
lutions brought on the American Revolution. Massachu- 
setts is the only colony that could hope to divide the honor 
with Virginia; but the English Governor of Massachu- 
setts at that time, Bernard, wrote home to the British 
ministry that “two or three months ago I thought that 
this people would submit to the Stamp act. But the pub- 
lishing of the Virginia resolves proved an alarm bell to 
the disaffected.” The Boston Gazette said keenly and 
pointedly: “The people of Virginia have spoken very sen- 
sibly, and the frozen politicians of a more Northern gov- 
ernment say they have spoken treason.” Others could 
have argued and counseled; others could have drawn up 
remonstrances, petitions, and bills of rights; others there 
were to work through the British Parliament a great re- 
form for the colonies by means of influences properly ma- 
nipulated on both sides of the sea; and even after Henry 
opened the breach, spoke the words of freedom with the 
voice of a freeman, threw down the challenge, there were 
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other strong minds and noble hearts to carry forward the 
work, 

Henry himself was so keenly aware of the part played 
in the history of this land by those resolutions of his in 
May, 1765, that when looking back on it all, when our 
arms had triumphed and the young nation was rejoicing 
in its full and perfect liberty and American freedom was 
no longer the dream of few, but the glorious privilege of 
all; when the jeered at and fanatical conspirators against 
the crown of England were transformed and recognized as 
great patriots and sages, when he had felt now the chill 
touch of old age and approaching death, he placed beside 
his will, quietly and modestly conscious of the immortal 
work he had been called to, a sealed copy of those reso- 
lutions with the injunction on them: “ Let my executor 
open this.” This was the only thing he ever wrote down 
and preserved of all his great public and forensic work. 

From this time on Mr. Henry’s career was one of con- 
stant work and growth. The impression is general that 
he was a great orator, but that he had very little executive 
force and less disposition to take up accurate and constant 
work. Mr. Tyler’s book largely does away with the latter 
part of this impression. In fact, there was never a greater 
mistake about a man than this. A powerful genius means 
chiefly a power to work rapidly and with intense concen- 
tration. The very rapidity with which Mr. Henry’s mind 
acted and the intense concentration with which he threw 
himself into any work or cause made the impression on 
ordinary observers that he was going at random and driven 
by impulse. Speaking of this quickness and concentra- 
tion of great geniuses, Mr. Taine said of Shakespeare that 
if he should glance at a piece of old armor he would im- 
mediately see the whole panorama of the middle ages, the 
forest and tournament, the besieged castle, the zealous 
crusader, all spread out before him; or if he should look at 
the bone of some animal in a museum he would instantly 
fit the other bones to this one, clothe them in living flesh, 
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send the red threads of veins through it, lay on the glossy 
skin, and see it as it existed amid the trees and grass. 

Bishop McTyeire struck the same trait in speaking to 
the writer of the great financier, Commodore Vanderbilt. 
He said, by way of illustration, that if an ordinary man 
should look at a tree he would possibly see the trunk and 
contour of limbs and pass on; if Commodore Vanderbilt 
should look at a tree, he would see the trunk and follow 
every limb as it left this trunk to its remotest tip, see 
every twig as it left the limbs, see every leaf as it left the 
twigs, and every little vein as it left the leaf-stem; with 
such accuracy and intense concentration did his mind 
work, even in repose. This same gift, applied in his chosen 
fields of law and politics, gave rise to the erroneous im- 
pression that Mr. Henry did his great work by a kind of 
enthusiasm and inspiration. He, only at a glance, took in 
the whole situation, its logical relations and sequences, 
and applied, with his grand powers, the remedy. 

Then there is another trait that gave rise to this impres- 
sion. It is traceable in every act of his life. Itis clearly 
revealed in him as a youthful leader and an old and dying 
statesman. His historian has not mentioned it. It is this: 
‘What others could and were willing to do, he left them to 
do it; when no other could avail, he rose to the level of 
the occasion. It were foolish to saw the tallest of Nor- 
way’s pines into plank for the flooring of the ship when 
nature designed it for a mainmast. Henry stood as the 
mainmast of the vessel; in quiet times his magnificent 
strength and faculties were relaxed, like the ropes and 
sails of the ship, but when winds and waves grew fierce 
and threatening and lesser timbers would bend and snap 
under the strain of the storm, there he stood, holding the 
sinewy ropes in their places and catching in his sails the 
gusty passions of men and directing them to his pur- 
pose. 

Let us see him at his next great public work. For nine 
years he devoted himself to his profession, the English 
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Parliament having withdrawn the Stamp act, seeing the 
bold and determined opposition this young Virginian had 
called out all over the colonies. At last excitement and 
anger again broke forth on the announcement of the Bos- 
ton Port bill. In rapid succession the early Revolution- 
ary acts followed each other, leading up to the meeting 
of the First Continental Congress in Philadelphia on the 
5th of September, 1774. Of this Congress Patrick Henry 
wasamember. While on the most important committees 
of the body, such as required the most business-like and 
lawyer-like work and training, yet he had little to say and 
took no very prominent part in the debates of that body 
until Joseph Galloway’s plan was introduced. This plan 
was a compromise measure and was very like the present 
government of Canada, consisting of an American Parlia- 
ment elected by the Legislatures of the several colonies and 
a. governor-general appointed by the Crown. It was 
warmly supported by James Duane and John Jay. It was 
then that Patrick Henry came to the front, when he saw 
that body wavering and yielding and on the verge of sac- 
rificing their grand opportunity of setting up a free and 
representative government. He made a fierce, stern as- 
sault upon the plan. Immediately the more progressive 
and far-seeing members of the Congress gathered about him 
and by a close vote of six colonies to five defeated the 
scheme. It is useless to speculate upon the results of the 
adoption of Galloway’s plan. Certain it is, however, that 
it was one of those supreme moments, one of those critical ° 
minutes that change epochs, and the great spirit from Vir- 
ginia saw it and felt it and threw the weight of his grand 
gifts on the side of the cause he was born to promote. 

In the following spring, on the 20th of March, 1775, the 
second Revolutionary convention of Virginia met in Rich- 
mond. Mr. Tyler says: “Down to that day no public 
body in America and no public man had openly spoken 
of a war with Great Britain in any more decisive way than 
a thing highly probable indeed, but still not inevitable.” 
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Here at this convention, on the third day, Thursday, 23d 
of March, Patrick Henry moved another famous set of 
resolutions in the face of bitter opposition, the last one 
being: “Aesolved, That this colony be immediately put 
in a posture of defense, and that . . . bea committee 
to prepare a plan for embodying, arming, and disciplining 
such a number of men as may be sufficient for that pur- 
pose.” In support of these resolutions he made that great 
speech which reached heights of impassioned oratory that 
have never been touched before or since and threw about 
him the shadowy greatness of one upon whom inspiration 
has stooped to rest. He began calmly and gently, but, as 
an aged minister who heard him, says, “ with an unearthly 
fire burning in his eyes.” He told them first: “It is nat- 
ural for man to indulge in the illusions of hope. We are 
apt to shut our eyes to a painful truth.” Then he pointed 
out “the accumulation of armies and navies in this quarter 
of the world.” Then he boldly announced: “They are 
meant for us.” The main object he desired, and he grad- 
ually brought his hearers to realize it, was: “We must . 
fight.” Then his powers grew stronger and his passion 
more intense, and he hurled a bolt of defiance and hope. 
Said he: “Three millions of people armed in the holy 
cause of liberty and in such a country as that which we 
possess are invincible by any force which our enemy can 
send against us.” Then his trusting, seer-like spirit soared 
higher, and he said: “ Besides, sir, we shall not fight our 
battles alone. There is a just God who presides over the 
destinies of nations and who will raise up friends to fight 
our battles for us.” It was then he went a full step in 
advance of his contemporaries, and announced: “The war 
is inevitable. And let it come. I repeat it, sir, let it 
come.” He then closed with a note of patriotism and 
freedom that reveals to men a soul seldom found: “I know 
not what course others may take, but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death!” 

The traditional accounts of this great speech indicate an 
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effect that was electrical and beyond compare in the 
world’s history. One old man said: “I felt sick with ex- 
citement. Every eye yet gazed entranced on Henry. Men 
looked beside themselves.” John Roane, who heard the 
speech, says: “The sound of his voice was like a Spartan 
pean on the field of Platza, and he stood, a magnificent 
incarnation of freedom.” St. George Tucker, who heard 
the speech, says: “Imagine that you heard Cato address- 
ing the Roman Senate; imagine that you saw the hand- 
writing on the wall of Belshazzar’s palace; imagine you 
heard a voice from heaven uttering the words, ‘ we must 
fight,’ like the doom of fate, and you may have some idea 
of the speaker.” From the hour of that speech war was 
virtually declared against England, and Virginia and the 
other colonies began arming and disciplining troops. And 
here again Henry justified that praise which fifty years 
afterward the coolest, clearest head in America, Thomas 
Jefferson, gave him in a conversation’with Daniel Web- 
ster. Said Jefferson: “After all, it must be allowed that 
he was our leader in the measures of the Revolution in 
Virginia, and in that respect more is due to him than to 
any other man. He left all of us far behind.” 

Not only in words did Henry lead the Revolutionists 
and expend his intrepidity, but Jefferson testifies that “the 
first overt act of war in Virginia was committed by Pat- 
rick Henry.” On the night of the 20th of April, 1775, 
some mariners from the British schooner “ Magdalen,” ly- 
ing in James River, quietly visited Williamsburg and 
took from the public store-house of the colony fifteen half- 
barrels of gunpowder. Great indignation sprung up all 
over Virginia, and thousands of men armed themselves to 
march on Williamsburg and demand its restoration. One 
hundred and two gentlemen, representing fourteen com- 
panies of light-horse, met at Fredericksburg, among them 
George Washington, and after reading a conciliatory letter 
written from Williamsburg by Peyton Randolph, decided 
to take no further steps in the matter at that time. When 
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the task fell unaccomplished from the hands of others, Pat- 
rick Henry took it up. He called his fellow-countrymen 
of Hanover together and laid the matter before them, and, 
“putting himself at their head, marched on Williamsburg. 
When within fifteen miles of the ancient capital, a messen- 
ger from Lord Dunmore paid him £330 for the powder, 
which amount he individually receipted for and they re- 
turned to their homes. Patrick Henry afterward, in ex- 
plaining this move, said, among other things, that it seemed 
to him the part of wisdom that the blow which would 
have to be “struck, sooner or later, should be struck at 
once, before an overwhelming force should enter the 
colony—that the Revolution should be set in actual mo- 
tion in the colony.” His fearless and prompt action, fol- 
lowing immediately upon the tame conclusion of the con- 
ference at Fredericksburg, inspired the old Virginians 
with new zeal and courage, and from every county, almost, 
in the State came showers of thanks and approval. An 
address to the inhabitants of Virginia signed “ Brutus,” 
saluted Henry as “his country’s and America’s unaltera- 
ble and unparalleled great advocate and friend.” Again 
we see in him that disposition to modestly remain quiet 
and unselfishly to seek not glory nor prominence if other 
hands could be found to do‘the work; but when others 
failed, he passed to the front and his people followed him. 

From this act, escorted by a large body of young sol- 
diers as far as Maryland, and covered with the plaudits of 
his compatriots, he went to the Second Continental Con- 
gress, then sitting in Philadelphia. He took his seat on 
the 18th of May, and was soon submerged in the multi- 
tudinous business of that body. It was a Congress of 
rapid, important work. Among the weighty matters this 
Congress had to decide upon, says Mr. Tyler, were “the 
organization of some kind of national government for 
thirteen colonies precipitated into a state of war; the 
creation of a national army; the selection of a commander 


in chief and the officers to serve under him; the hurried 
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fortification of coasts, harbors, cities; the supply of the 
troops with clothes, tents, weapons, ammunition, food, 
medicine; protection against the Indian tribes along the 
frontier of nearly every colony; the good-will of the peo- 
ple of Canada and Jamaica; a solemn, final appeal to the 
king and to the people of England; an appeal to the peo- 


ple of Ireland; finally, a grave statement to all mankind’ 


of ‘the causes and necessity of their taking up-arms.’” In 
all of these great questions Patrick Henry took a leader’s 
part. While hisimmortal gift of eloquence was not needed, 
he was yet on all the most important committees—those 
which had to deal with the most delicate and intricate 
questions, and put in weeks of arduous, accurate work. 
He was Washington’s representative on the floor of the 
Congress, and in his hands Washington placed such queries 
as he desired Congress to answer. The journal of Con- 
gress gives very little insight into the amount of work and 
influence of each individual member, but enough is re- 
corded to forever lay to rest the idea that Patrick Henry 
was simply a Revolutionary orator. He deserves front 
rank among earth’s great creative and administrative spir- 
its as well. 

From this Congress he went back to Virginia to become 
commander in chief of the Virginia forces, having been 
elected by the convention then in session. We would not 
claim too much for the subject of this sketch. Sure it is 
that recorded facts give him more of earthly fame and su- 
perb talents than is often piven to mortals, but to the care- 
ful reader here now opened up before him another vista of 
greatness; and the great civilian and patriot gave earnest 
of military renown and activity, second only to Washing- 
ton. He had energy, personal courage, the all-absorbing 
love of his troops, and inborn qualities of leadership; but 
the “Committee of Safety,” to whom he was to report, 
never permitted him to see active service in the field. 
After two or three plain and intentional affronts on their 
part, Henry, in disgust, resigned his commission. The 
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troops went into mourning and decided to quitthe service, 
With his usual magnanimity, he remained in Williams- 
burg several days to quiet and persuade them to remain. 
Ninety oflicers then signed an address and sent it to him, 
saying at the close: “ We have the fullest confidence in 
your abilities and in the rectitude of your views; and how- 
ever willing the envious may be to undermine an estab- 
lished reputation, we trust the day will come when justice 
shall prevail and thereby secure you an honorable and hap- 
py return to the glorious employment of conducting our 
councils and hazarding your lifein defense of your country.” 

A Roman historian tells of Pompey’s having gone into 
Africa and conquered a powerful people and returned to 
Rome “before envy had time to set in.” That was quick 
work. However rapidly and overwhelmingly the fame of 
Henry arose, at last envy had set in. No great man is 
exempt from it. It was the same spirit that caused a 
Philadelphia politician, Dr. Rush, to write to Patrick 
Henry a few months later an anonymous letter about 
Washington, saying in one place: “A great and good God 
hath decreed America to be free or the general and weak 
counselors would have ruined her long ago.” And to show 
that the existence of this spirit was common, Washing- 
ton wrote to Henry when Henry warned him of this secret 
cabal against him: “ This is not the only secret, insidious 
attempt that has been made to wound my reputation.” 
Socrates said long ago, while on trial for his life at Athens: 
« Envy has destroyed many good men, and there is no like- 
lihood of its stopping with me.” Mr. Tyler has treated 
Mr. Henry’s short military career with fairness to all, but 
it is our deliberate judgment that that career fell a sacri- 
fice to the envy of his less gifted and less worthy contem- 
poraries. 

Soon after his retirement he was elected to the Virginia 
Convention, called to form a State Constitution. He 
might be said to have drafted that Constitution; and when 
the State organized under it, he was elected as the first 
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Governor of Virginia. He was the State’s war Governor, 
being elected three times in succession—all the Constitu- 
tion allowed. We have not space to trace the many wise 
and patriotic acts of his administration. Mr. Tyler makes 
the account luminous, though greatly condensed. The 
period most interesting to us comes later on in his great 
fight over the adoption of the federal Constitution. After 
the hardships and anxieties of the war were over; after 
the consecrated energy and abilities of the soldiers and 
sages of that period had gained their reward; after light 
at last broke over them, came the great battle for a perma- 
nent federation under a Constitution. It was atime for the 
wisest students of politics to expend their best thought. 
Every one knows that at the close of the war there were 
two views as to the federation of the States; one to make the 
general government stronger, the other to reserve as many 
powers as possible to the States. At first Mr. Henry 
greatly favored “invigorating the central government.” 
Up to 1786 Madison spoke of him as “the champion of 
the federal cause.” Henry went into the Assembly of 
Virginia in May, 1784, for the avowed purpose of ‘ mov= 
ing to give Congress a compulsory process on delinquent 
States.” It was at that time agreed between Henry, Mad- 
ison, and Jones that “ Madison and Jones should sketch 
some plan for giving greater power to the federal gov- 
ernment, and Henry should sustain it on the floor.” But 
suddenly, instead of “the champion of the federal cause,” 
Mr. Henry becomes its greatest antagonist. What caused 
such a complete and sudden change? Mr. Henry received 
some new light about this time, and Mr. Tyler clearly 
shows what that light was. 

“On the 3d of August, 1786, John Jay, as Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, presented to Congress some results of his 
negotiations with the Spanish envoy, Gardoqui, respect- 
ing a treaty with Spain, and he then urged that Congress, 
in view of certain vast advantages to our commerce, should 
consent to surrender the navigation of the Mississippi for 
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twenty-five or thirty years.” About this time James 
Monroe wrote from Philadelphia to Governor Henry that 
“a secret project was then under the serious consideration 
of committees of Northern men for a dismemberment of the 
Union and for setting the Southern States adrift, after 
having thus bartered away from them the use of the Mis- 
sissippi.” That was enough for the unselfish, patriotic 
soul of Patrick Henry. Fresh from the severities and 
common sacrifices, common victories, and common glory 
of the great war, to be thus betrayed by men he had just 
learned to call brethren stirred his soul with deep disgust. 
He desired to give the Union, henceforth, no greater pow- 
ers than it already had. He was a delegate to the great 
convention to meet in Philadelphia to frame the Constitu- 
tion, but, in view of this occurrence, refused to go. Ed- 
mund Randolph, in March, 1787, sent this word to Mad- 
ison: “Mr. Henry peremptorily refuses to go. His reasons 
for this refusal are not only his urgent professional duties, 
but his repugnance to the proceedings of Congress in the 
matter of the Mississippi.” Five days later, John Mar- 
shall wrote to Arthur Lee: “Mr. Henry, whose opinions 
have their usual influence, has been heard to say that 
he would rather part with the Union than relinquish the 
navigation of the Mississippi.” On the 18th of March 
Madison wrote in great solicitation to Washington: “I 
hear from Richmond, with much concern, that Mr. Henry 
has positively declined his mission to Philadelphia. Be- 
sides the loss of his services on that theater, I fear that 
this proceeds from a wish to leave his conduct unfettered 
on another theater, where the result of the convention will 
receive its destiny from his omnipotence.” On the next 
day Madison wrote to Jefferson, then in Paris: “Mr. 
Henry’s disgust exceeds all measure, and I am not singu- 
lar in ascribing his refusal to attend the convention to the 
policy of keeping himself free to combat or espouse the 
result of it according to the result of the Mississippi busi- 
ness, among other circumstances.” 
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Mr. Henry did not go to Philadelphia and he held him- 
self free and in readiness to fight bitterly and grandly, yet 
unsuccessfully, the adoption of the federal Constitution 
by the State he loved so well. When the convention met 
in Richmond to adopt the Constitution, the session lasted 
twenty-three days; and Patrick Henry lead the opposition, 
speaking every day but five. The whole ground of his 
Opposition can be summed up in the statement that the new 
Constitution did not expressly state what were the reserved 
rights of States and individuais. Said he: “ The new Con- 
stitution has no bill of rights. A bill of rights is indis- 
pensably necessary. A general positive provision should 
be inserted in the new system, securing to the States and 
to the people every right which was not conceded to the 
general government.” Again he said: “It will destroy 
the State governments and swallow the liberties of the 
people without giving previous notice. If gentlemen are 
willing to run the hazard, let them run it; but I shall ex- 
culpate myself by my opposition and monitory warnings 
within these walls.” For days and weeks the great battle 
of argument went on. So fierce and bitter it became that 
when the Constitution was adopted by a majority of ten, 
Mr. Henry found it necessary to allay the popular anxiety 
as to his future course by announcing, in a noble and mag- 
nanimous manner, his acquiescence. He had done all that 
mortal man could do, had sacrificed a popularity hitherto 
bordering on awe and reverence, had, single-handed al- 
most, combated all the great leaders, including Washing- 
ton, in the effort, as he said, “to get an express statement 
in words that could admit of no evasions or subterfuges 
of the rights reserved to the States and the individuals.” 
With suppressed pain and the consciousness, for the first 
time in his life, of having failed in a good cause, he gave 
voice to mingled hope and forebodings and went immedi- 
ately into the fight for amendments to that Constitution 
in the way in which the Constitution provided. But the 
seeds of destruction had been sown, and, however fearful 
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the harvest, yet the great statesman of Virginia at the 
time fully exculpated himself, and those who fell from the 
Rio Grande to Gettysburg’s heights in the great final ap- 
peal to the sword to settle the question then left open can 
not but hold him guiltless. 

The government now being formed and ten amendments 
having been soon added to the Constitution through the 
efforts of Mr. Henry, he left to others the dignities and 
emoluments of office, and virtually retired from public 
councils. His great life-work was accomplished. He now 
devoted himself to his legitimate profession with unequaled 
success, and on Virginia soil, by Virginia waters, under 
Virginia skies spent the remainder of his days. He was 
appointed United States Senator, but declined; he was 
tendered the position of Secretary of State in Washing- 
ton’s cabinet, but declined; he was appointed Chief-justice 
of the United States, but declined; he was elected Gov- 
ernor of Virginia for the sixth time, but declined; he was 
appointed by President Adams one of the three envoys, 
with full powers, to settle all the differences between this 
country and France, then on the verge of war, but de- 
clined. It was not from any lack of interest in the public 
weal and indisposition to serve his country that he de- 
clined these positions. He knew others could perform 
these important duties. Besides, he was entirely self- 
forgetful and careless of earthly fame. At no time in 
his life did he ever take the trouble to reply to or set at 
naught the partisan attacks made upon him. He never 
collected for publication any of his great forensic and 
oratorical works. He was a home-lover and home-stayer, 
a true Anglo-Saxon. As before suggested, great gen- 
ius, in whatever field it displays itself, has some striking 
similarities. The same feeling, no doubt, that prompted 
the Bard of Avon to draw out from his great triumphs at 
London and retire from the plaudits of the play-loving 
world to “New Place” also prompted Patrick Henry to 
retire to his beautiful home of “Red Hill,” in Charlotte 
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County, Va., neither collecting nor publishing a word 
with which they had so mightily moved the hearts of 
men. 

At the urgent request of George Washington, who had 
always loved Henry and looked up to him with a feeling 
akin to reverence, in the year 1799, the year in which they 
both died, Patrick Henry, as the last public act of his 
life, appeared before the people of Charlotte County for 
election to the State Legislature. Washington urged 
him to do this, as being the only one in the State who 
could allay the growing dissatisfaction with the general 
government. The old and dying statesman spoke to the 
people with his same power again, and every one voted for 
him as for a hero come back to them after death. But be- 
fore the Legislature met, the voice of the immortal genius 
and patriot was forever hushed in death. He died on the 
6th of June, 1799. - 

A bright, cheery old Virginian, Roger Atchinson, as 
early as the First Continental Congress, gave this little 
pen-sketch of Patrick Henry. Said he: “ Patrick Henry 
is a real half-quaker—your brother’s man—moderate and 
mild, and in religious matters a saint; but the very devil 
in politics; a son of thunder. He will shake the Sen- 
ate. Some years ago he had liked to have talked trea- 
son into the House.” ‘ Your brother’s man ” he truly was. 
His every act, his very life was a living proof of brotherly 
love. In this, by the future standard which it is hoped 
will some day be set up with which to measure true great- 
ness, he will find few equals and not one superior. And 
back of this, and largely the cause of it, he was “in relig- 
ious matters a saint.” There is nothing brighter or better 
in the man than this. When we consider the age in which 
he lived, the mockery and corruption in religious matters 
both in England and America, the special temptations be- 
setting a great public man, this fact becomes all the more 
luminous. There is something strangely refreshing, be- 
cause of its disappearance, in the close of one of Patrick 
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Henry’s letters to John Adams, a Governor to a Congress- 
man: “May God preserve you and give you every good 
thing!” <A feeling of Christian love pervaded his whole 
life; and at his death, the final test, when told by his phy- 
sician that he must probably die in a few minutes, he asked 
the doctor “to excuse him for a little while, and drawing 
down over his eyes a silken cap which he usually wore, he 
prayed in clear words a simple, child-like prayer for his 
family, for his country, and for his own soul then in the 
presence of death.” 

Mr. Henry’s fame will grow with the ages. He stands 
on a pedestal erected solely by the greatness of his gifts 
and the goodness of his heart. He is not glamoüred over 
by the artificial light of official exaltation. Since Mr. 
Tyler’s book has appeared, he can now be seen in a clear- 
er, truer light. Mr. Wirt, his first biographer, rather 
dwarfed his great proportions. He went a bow-shot over 
and beyond any contemporary in that bright galaxy of 
nation-builders. As we think of his strong, hearty love 
of country, his undaunted courage; his clear, broad intel- 
lect; his voice, now as a flute, now as a bugle; his prophetic 
vision, we would address to him Wordsworth’s lines to 
Milton. To whom could they apply more perfectly? 

Henry, thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
America hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wreath of hall and bower 
Have forfeited their sacred, blood-bought dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
O raise us up, return to us again; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soal was like a star, and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was as the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

GEORGE W. MILEs, JR. 

Emory and Henry College, Va., December 29, 1888. 
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Tax re-adjustment of her domestic service is one of the 
many difficult problems given the South by the Civil War. 
It is the sequel to the abolition of slavery; the abolition 
of slavery was revolution, and all change wrought by rev- 
olution, whatever may be its final result, must be, at some 
time, violent either in act or effect. The glacier, indeed, 
may send from its foot the streams that make green the 
valleys, but it likewise hurls from its heights the avalanche 
that carries destruction. 

The abolition of slavery was necessarily felt most keen- 
ly by the leisured class of the South, a class not falling — 
within the ordinary definition as made in non-slave-holding 
countries, for it contained not only the leisured class made 
so by wealth, but a leisured class made so by the posses- 
sion of slaves—a class finding its social and financial coun- 
terpart in that large section of the Northern people of 
means too slender to permit more than one servant, and, 
in consequence, a class of lessened leisure and smaller 
culture. 

In the whole leisured class of the old South service was 
abundant and efficient—an abundance and efficiency in 
painful contrast to the present, whatever class be taken. 
Many a Southern housekeeper, as she reviews the situation, 
is ready to exclaim with the old gentleman who was per- 
suaded to exchange his ruffled-bosom shirt and knee- 
breeches for the more modern costume: “I shall never be 
happy again!” And yet this condition of things, so un- 
happy in some of its effects, had its influence of a better 
sort: the exemption from hard work of so large a number 
of people was favorable, as leisure must ever be, where its 
conditions are not essentially enervating to intellectual 
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and still more to social culture—an exemption whose ef- 
fects were seen in giving to the women of the South a 
physical, mental, and social refinement with which house- 
hold drudgery is, for many reasons, usually incompatible, 
and which consequently is found in the higher classes only 
of non-slave-holding countries. Such exemption gave op- 
portunity of acquiring those accomplishments which are 
the outward signs of the inward grace of gentility; it 
made possible the pursuit of those liberal studies for which 
handcraft cannot spare sufficient time, and it fostered that 
hospitality for which the Southern home has been a syno- 
nym—a hospitality that liberalized while it individualized 
the social life of the South, and later has served with its 
chivalric sentiment and noble ideals as a breakwater to 
the onsetting tide of selfishness and utilitarianism which 
has threatened destruction to much of the better charac- 
teristics of our life. 

In a word, slavery was the foundation stone of South- 
ern life, the source alike of its excellencies and its defects; 
and its destruction necessitates a change in feeling, man- 
ners, customs, whose logical result must be a new civili- 
zation. | 

The Southern people are somewhat slow in realizing 
this fact, and the failure to do so makes much of the fric- 
tion felt in both political and domestic affairs. We have 
a sharp sense of our needs without the accompanying phi- 
losophy and enterprise that would soften the one and sup- 
ply the other. Our attitude is too much that of inertia, 
our activity too much the activity of complaint and not 
of remedy. | 

The large number of trained servants in the South at . 
the close of the war afforded an available supply for awhile. 
More and more, however, as time went on, these old serv- 
ants settled in their own homes, leaving no substitutes; 
for from the first they made no effort to fit their children 
for the responsibilities of the new life: training was at an 
absolute discount. There was substituted for education 
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in work suitable for their maintenance a smattering of 
elementary book learning, whose chief effect so far has 
been to make hard work a degradation. As a conse- 
quence, our domestic service has steadily deteriorated in 
quality till it is well-nigh impossible, except in cities—the 
points of attraction for the best—to get a competent serv- 
ant. 

In common with the domestic service of all countries, 
ours has its advantages as well as its drawbacks, but the 
virtues of the old regime are fast disappearing and the 
virtues of the new are scarcely yet discernible; while, on 
the other hand, the vices of the new condition are added 
to those of the old. To particularize: From the white 
man’s point of view nothing is more fatal to the comfort, 
the respectability of living than dirt; the domestic service 
of the South has been pronounced by a practical friend of 
the negro, a sympathetic student of all matters touching 
the public weal, to be the “filthiest in the world.” The 
negro accepts dirt with the most genial optimism. “You 
come fum dirt, an’ you gwine to dirt; what’s de use 0’ 
makin’ so much fuss ’bout a little dirt,” said an old darky 
to his reproachful mistress, with whose disgust at “ mis- 
placed matter” he was wholly incapable of sympathizing. 
This speech is representative. Whether he formulates his 
belief or not, the average negro considers the constant 
manipulation of broom and duster a violation of the eco- 
nomic law of the conservation of energy. He probably 
thinks that must be beneficial which God has provided so 
abundantly. The story of the maid that swept under the 
mat must be a myth, such as we find here and there in the 
traditions of all noble peoples fain to offset the hard act- 
ualities of life with some beautiful legend; or, perhaps, it 
may be a relic of some defunct civilization, more perfect 
than any we have known—a civilization refined out of ex- 
istence. At all events, its acceptance would be a power- 
ful strain on the faith of a nineteenth century Southern 
housekeeper. If, indeed, cleanliness be next to godliness, 
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the Christian housekeeper may well sigh over the spirit- 
ual prospects of cook and maid. 

As a matter of fact, the instincts of the negro seem to 
be, as his habits certainly are, all against cleanliness; his 
whole existence is an active protest against hygienic and 
sanitary law. So universally true is this that there could 
be no greater proof of his strong constitutional vitality 
than that he multiplies and thrives under such conditions 
as his. | 

If there is one clean kitchen or house in a hundred in 
the South that is not so by the daily, minute supervision 
of the mistress, it is an exception. It goes without saying 
that all good housekeepers do inspect their servants’ 
work, but that there should be no good work without sur- 
veillance argues radical faultiness. There is no other work 
in the world that, once put in order, is not to some extent 
automatic: the machinery that has to be tinkered every 
day must be very nearly worthless. But even with the 
narrowest inspection we do not have, to any comfortable 
extent, the characteristics of a properly ordered serv- 
ice, and there is an abnormal waste of time and nerve tis- 
sue in securing the little we do get. That the conduct of 
the ordinary and necessary business of life should involve 
so well-nigh universal friction and waste is an indication 
of defect or fault, or both, either in the material or in the 
power that controls it. So many causes go to the making 
of such a condition of things that it is extremely hard to 
make a satisfactory analysis and judgment. 

‘Prominent, however, among the difficulties of adjustment 
in the world of service is incompatibility of thought, feel- 
ing, taste, and aim, born of difference in race, education, 
and station. The resulting friction is tremendous; for in- 
stance, the negro’s sense of touch is not delicate, his hear- 
ing is not acute, his sight is not keen—the maid may not - 
see the dust that offends the mistress’s sensitive eye and 
the cook may honestly think brown as good a color for the 
stove as black. Most often, however, the maid does see 
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the dust and the cook knows as well as the mistress the 
comparative merits of brown and black as a stove color. 
The trouble is that neither one shares the feeling of the 
mistress, and neglect follows. Inthe one case there is de- 
fect, in the other fault; in both incompatibility makes the 
friction an incompatibility that is hard to remove under 
present conditions. 

The negro generally has a superficial good-humor, gen- 
erosity of impulse, and kindness of disposition that make 
him a sufficiently agreeable servant where requirement is 
slight, but all this disappears rapidly under the demands 
of systematic and continuous work. His lack of persist- 
ence is strongly innate, showing itself under all circum- 
stances, and it is a most serious har to his efficiency; back 
of it lies a lack of definite aim and fixed purpose, due part- 
ly to laziness and partly to his failure to see the utility of 
continuous work. He is essentially a drifter, never ar- 
ranging any thing or for any thing; he brings to his work 
no innate love of order, and he acquires none; he has a low 
standard of excellence, a slight feeling of duty, and only | 
a temporary sense of obligation for kindness. The lan- 
guor bred under tropical skies and transmitted from father 
to son retards the current of his blood and makes him 
prefer, in the main, light work and low wages to hard work 
and high wages. He himself fixes a limit to the work 
he is going to do, and there is hardly any pressure that 
can force him beyond that limit. A steam-boat captain 
plying between Norfolk and Boston said to me that it was 
impossible to get out of the black stevedores of the South- 
ern wharves the work done by the white longshoremen of 
the Northern docks. This testimony finds corroboration 
in the experience of almost every employer of the negro, 
and goes to prove the general fact that the negro dislikes 
hard work and that continuous work is to him hard work. 
Again, though loving finery, good eating, and money, his 
requirements simplify amazingly when he has to be self- 
providing; and though in theory an aristocrat, making loud 
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professions of scorn for “ white trash,” his high-toned prej- 
udice crumbles to nothingness under the demands of a 
well-ordered household even of the best quality, while he 
finds in the lighter work of humbler homes compensation 
for the social degradation, which, after all, he does not 
take so much to heart, though the supposition that he does 
not fills him with indignation. | 

He is indefatigable in his efforts to make whatever false 
impressions may be necessary for self-protection; he uses 
the whole armory. of evasion to admiration; he is as full 
of flattery and plausibility asa gypsy. The readiness with 
which he takes and follows a cue, when to his interest, 
makes him a born diplomate; the unctuous wisdom of his 
aphorisms on the whole duty of man would deceive the 
very clect; his complaisance and affability, on occasion, 
might be a model for the most successful demagogue. As 
a matter of course, excuses are the piece de resistance of 
his policy, and there is nothing more difficult than to con- 
vince him that they are not available. You suggest to the 
cook that the stove needs poljshing, and she replies with 
an air of disarming candor and engaging sympathy: 
“Yes’m, dat it do, hit needs shinin’ powerful. I’lowed to 
do it Monday, but de flo’ was dat dutty I couldn’t let hit go 
a day, an’ Chewsday I had to scour de tins; den Wednes- 
day I had dat mis’ry in my side, I could skasely git ’bout; 
an’ Thursday—dat’s de soap day, boun’ to be, case de 
grease been er-lyin’ up dere an’ de bones nigh ’bout a mont’; 
den Friday come, an’ I done bin put back wid my wuk one 
way an’ nother so I ha’n’t wash’ er rag 0’ my clo’es, an’ 
you got ter be clean ef you wan’t ter be ’spectable. Yes’m, 
I lowed to ax you fur de polish Saddy, but I clean furgot 
hit, but "I gwine ter shine hit dis comin’ Monday sho’.” 
Excuses, however, mark only those stages of service where 
the servant has some care to please; later, when tired of 
the work—an inevitable stage, whether it comes in a 
period of days, weeks, or months (years are usually out 
of the question)—suggestions or criticisms are met with 
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chilling coldness or positive revolt, followed in most cases, 
if wages due can be gotten without exciting suspicion, by 
departure without leave-taking. Servants often leave 
without any previous intimation of dissatisfaction. If you 
search them out to make inquiries, some frivolous excuse 
is given: they were sick; they didn’t wake in time; they 
wanted to go on sone jaunt; they didn’t want to work any 
more. The practice of leaving without warning is almost 
universal, and even where notification of intended depart- 
ure is made, it is well-nigh impossible to get at the true 
reason for leaving. Negroes are reticent about them- 
selves, unless angered, and will tell a dozen fibs to conceal 
what they do not wish known. As they have many im- 
aginary wrongs, this peculiarity which sets aside the pos- 
sibility of an explanation is a fruitful source of the changes 
that are constantly going on in the servant world. 

Duty controls the higher natures, self-interest or fear 
the lower; the negro is, to a large degree, morally closed 
to the first, intellectually to the second, and circumstances 
place him above the third—at least to the extent of mak- 
ing them inoperative in consistently regulating his life. 
He neglects his work without a pang of conscience, pre- 
varicates to conceal the neglect with an impassibility that 
negatives moral sensibility; and tiring of it, leaves work 
without a thought of consequences—indeed, life has for 
him few consequences whose influence goes beyond the 
moment. 

The trouble with us to-day is that the administration of 
our household is largely dependent upon a class that by 
virtue of its social, mental, and moral condition is irre- 
sponsible, and that by force of circumstances is amenable 
to no outside control. Its unreliability is one of its most 
vexing and discouraging features, inasmuch as it is strong- 
ly characteristic and fed from many sources, First among 
these harmful agencies is the negro’s love of change. In 
common with all races of like grade in civilization, he has 
a strong roving instinct—how strong is indicated by the 
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fact that though for nearly two hundred years he has been 
under the necessity of fixed habitation, he became, as soon 
as this compulsion was removed, nomadic in tendency. 
True, he rarely goes far or remains long from the place of 
his birth, but this is attributable not so much to the home 
love of the civilized man as to the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, the dread ignorance has of the unknown, the timid- 
ity that characterizes weakness. The migrations now and 
then reported of large numbers of negroes to places remote 
from their homes are likely to mislead those unacquainted 
with negro peculiarity. Such movements are not inspired 
by a love of enterprise and a taste for adventure, but are 
brought about by some outside influences working upon 
the cupidity and ignorance of beings pre-eminently emo- 
tional and irrational, beings whose controlling motive is 
impulse and whose views of life are devoid of perspective. 

These migrations lack the energy, the aggressiveness, 
the judgment that give strength to schemes of discovery 
or colonization, and are usually dismal failures. But, while 
rarely extending his travels beyond State boundaries, the 
negro is, within narrower limits, essentially migratory. 
The agitation in the world of domestic service is your true 
perpetual motion; its explanation is found, in part, in the 
answer of the darky when asked why he had left a good 
home. “Dat is a good place,” replied Sambo, “but I 
caint stand it goin’ steady.” Thisreply furnishes the key- 
note to the habits and character of the post bellum negro. | 

Another source of instability is the negro’s love of nov- 
elty. Like his social or intellectual antipode, the Athenian, 
he is mad for some new thing; his eyes are set toward it 
as the eyes of the faithful toward the tomb of the prophet; 
have it he must, and rather of a bad kind than not at all. 
So potent and active is this feeling that in a town of five 
thousand inhabitants it is hard to find a servant of a few 
years’ residence who has not lived with scores of families 
of the place. Still another source of shifting is the negro’s 
inappreciation of any but the positive value of money—a 
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“ dollar to-day is always worth more to.him than ten would 
be to-morrow, so that any promise of immediate gain fore- 
stalls all prevision and all consideration of relative values. 

This disposition to idleness is fostered by the reckless 
hospitality characteristic of the race, which deprives the 
loss of service place of any unpleasant consequences. 

Another source of unreliability is the entire subjection 
of the women of the race to the men. In their home re- 
lations the men are generally notoriously capricious, ex- 
acting, and selfish, making these peculiarities felt in all 
relations of life, by wives and children, especially in the 
matter of service, where, by attempts to control wages and 
hours of work, they greatly increase the complications of 
an already complicated situation. 

Finally, there is the well-nigh universal lack of train- 
ing that with its causes.and results makes the house- 
keeper despair. One of these causes is the roving propen- 
sity already described, a propensity that cannot be long 
enough restrained to admit of any substantial acquire- 
ments. Whatever is learned is in desultory fashion—a 
little here, a little there, in the negro’s multitudinous per- 
egrinations from home to home: a jumble of facts without 
co-ordination, but in his estimation quite a sufficient equip- 
ment for the discharge of life’s responsibilities. Most 
naturally his chief motive is self-interest, but his ideas in 
this connection are so ill-defined that he is as likely to an- 
tagonize as to promote it. Up to the present, he fails to 
see that fidelity and good work are to his advantage. 

Akin to this false view is an inconsequence of nature 
and habit in the negro that is preventive of all system. 
Being entirely uncritical of themselves and incapable of 
following effects to causes, negroes unfailingly attribute 
to many sources the evils that come from their own lack 
of fitness for their duties, and, without going back of facts, 
express their sense of the situation by deciding that they 
cannot get along with the work—a decision that all the 
logic of all the schools could not reverse. There is no ar- 
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guing with the negro; he doubles and twists with the mul- 
tiplied shifts of unreason; and if you pin him to the wall, 
he rids himself of the responsibility of proof with flat de- 
nial. “’Tan’t us dat’s unreasible; 'tis you,” said a maid to. 
her mistress, who was trying with all kindness to remove 
some misconception. Human nature upon the defensive, 
especially ignorant human nature, armed cap-a-pie with 
doubts, suspicion, indifference, is not open to conviction. 

The negro, for his part, is void of any serious apprehen- 
sion of his relations as a factor in the life about him. He 
has just that sense of them that makes him, with his total 
lack of restraints, most difficult to deal with. For in- 
stance, he knows that his labor is the labor staple of the 
South; he thinks that whatever other labor is introduced 
is incidental and temporary; he sees that if we do not em- 
ploy him, the work goes undone, or we have to do it our- 
selves; understanding our inability or unwillingness to 
put ourselves to it, he feels that he commands the situation, 
and very naturally uses his knowledge to his supposed ad- 
vantage. This fact makes more trouble in the domestic 
than in any other department of labor, because almost all 
other work depends for its conduct upon numbers, and the 
falling from the ranks of one or two workers makes no 
material difference for a little while; whereas, in the house- 
hold every thing turns on one pivot, which being broken, 
all the machinery stops. 

It is this trouble that as housekeepers we have to meet 
and are not prepared to meet. It seems impossible for us 
to realize, except in a helpless way, which weakens us and 
worsens the case, that the situation is wholly changed 
from what it was in slavery times, and that to obtain any 
comfort we must adapt ourselves to the new requirements. 
The despairing cry of Prosper Mérimeé, “I have neither 
courage nor resignation!” is too often the echo of our own 
hearts. We need courage more than we need resignation, 
moral and physical courage. We are tradition bound, we 
Southern women, alas! Our mothers never soiled their 
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fair hands with broom and duster, pot and pan. What will 
the world say if we do? These considerations are too 
often cogent. They put us into the power of inferiors and 
make us suffer what resolution and independence would 
save usfrom. When we have come to the point of prompt- 
ly sending off lazy, incompetent, and impudent servants 
and of bravely meeting the responsibilities entailed by the 
dismissal, we have gained an ascendancy that will result 
in better service. We should also require recommenda- 
tions; not one servant in fifty brings one, and not to bring 
them is so much the custom that it is unpopular to ask for 
them; the applicant for place regards very suspiciously so 
exacting a mistress. . Greater uniformity of requirement 
throughout a community would also Jessen our difficulties. 
If a dozen mistresses, for fear of losing their servants, per- 
mit them to sing and talk loudly about the house, slam the 
doors, stamp through the halls and rooms, dress slovenly, 
cook and serve meals as they choose, and keep dirty 
kitchens, the mistress who will not submit to these things 
is eyed askance and with difficulty gets or keeps any serv- 
ant. No woman may live unto herself in this matter; the 
neglect of reciprocal neighborly obligation reacts finally 
in bringing trouble in which all share. 

The adjustment of the relations of two races so diverse 
as the black and the white under conditions complicated 
by civil, social, and domestic revolution—even a provis- 
ional adjustment—is impossible except with the most in- 
timate knowledge of the situation. The emotional ex- 
citation inseparable from any great popular movement, 
especially such a movement as the abolition of slavery, is 
unfavorable to justness of judgment. Such being the case, 
the evidence of the Southerner with regard to the negro 
will be, for some minds, invalidated as coming from a pre- 
sumably prejudiced witness. But the dispassionate and 
_just mind, whether or not it have a perfect apprehension 
of the relations and feelings of the white Southerner to the 
-black Southerner, will be willing in the interests of knowl- 
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edge to admit such testimony; for, from the nature ofthe 
case, practical experience must have weight in the final 
decision, despite the discount it may suffer from the prej- 
udiced conjectures of ignorance or malice. By white 
Southerner is meant not the man of yesterday, but the 
man of to-day; not the Bourbon, the slave of prejudice, 
but the emancipated white man of the year of grace, 1891; 
not the representative of a caste, but of a race; not the 
champion of a section, but the man that has a pulse-beat 
for every human interest. There are many such men and 
women in the South, the exponents of its best thoughts 
and highest culture. There are many among us not of 
this kind, but these are not representatives of the feeling 
and thought that are gradually shaping opinion. Among 
the truly representative class there is no wish to discount 
any good to be found in the negro; the kindly feelings 
which are family traditions, the personal associations of a 
life-time, the pity due all unfortunates, a sense of justice 
to those whose opportunities for betterment have been all 
too few, the necessity for judicial calmness in considering 
a question of historic import, the compulsion of truth—all 
forbid it. But many of these words will seem hard and 
doubtless be displeasing to those boudoir philanthropists 
and interested politicians, who, far from the scene of ac- 
tion, construct theories of adjustment based on non-exist- 
ing conditions. 

Poetry and romance have lent themselves to the ideal- 
ization of the relations of master and slave as they existed 
in the South till the close of the war. Many beautiful 
tales have been told, and often as true as beautiful, of the 
protective gentleness of the one, the fidelity of the other. 
Such stories serve to embalm the virtues of an institution 
that had its good side, and make a noble monument to the 
excellencies of our common human nature; but they are 
not intended, and should not be permitted, to hide with 
romantic haze to-day’s facts. 

There is no objection to the idealization of any of life’s 
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relations that stops short of injurious sentimentality and 
false impression; but in practical questions, upon whose 
right solution depends a people’s welfare, the statistician 
must be consulted rather than the poet and romancer. 
Let us consider some of the antecedent facts: The negro 
is the child of savagery; he is but the ward of civilization, 
which so far has done no more than raise him above the 
level of the barbarian. The instincts of his primeval’ for- 
ests, those forests through which the sunshine never pierces, 
are still alive in him, and, freed from the repressive and, in 
part, educative influences of slavery, and stimulated by 
the license of his new environment, war with the forces of 
enlightenment. The excellencies of the negro as a serv- 
ant were not inherent: they were largely the outcome of 
his condition as a slave, and along with them were devel- 
oped those characteristics that make him the most potent 
and difficult factor in the chief problem of Southern life. 
From the day of his birth to the day of his death no act 
of free agency was his; his tasks were set, his hours ap- 
pointed, his food and clothes provided. There being no 
necessity for forecast, there was none, and he became at 
last incapable of it; and the new life of freedom found him 
equally unprepared for its privileges and for its duties. 
His emancipation meant for him not merely freedom from 
slavish fetters, but freedom from those obligations that are 
the salvation of both the individual and the community— 
the obligations of honest and sustained work, of personal 
integrity, of good faith. It was thus a charter, not of lib- 
erty, but of license. Shall we condemn him? What man 
would not be irresponsible who had been denied all his 
life self-direction? What man would not be unequal to 
the demands upon him who, without previous preparation, 
was suddenly invested with the rights and responsibilities 
it taxes the most enlightened to properly meet? Let the 
justice and experience of the world answer. 

The domestic service of the South combines the faults 
and vices of a class, a race, and a condition. The negro 
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belongs to the lowest industrial order; he is of a race in- 
ferior, if not in natural endowment, at least through lack 
of education; above all, he is the product of slavery, with 
the limitations and vices of the slave. The aspirations of 
the enlightened man have not yet become a motive with 
him; the incentives to continuous work so potent with the 
thoughtful; the improvement of his financial condition; 
the education of his children; the making of home—these 
things touch him but lightly. Indeed, the idea of conti- 
nuity in work as an essential of success has hardly more 
than occurred to him. The restraints of duty which ac- 
company moral elevation are not furnished by his religion, 
which still borders on fetichism in its ideals and voodoo- 
ism in its worship. So excellent an authority as Dr. Hay- 
good, though he has said that the negro’s religion is the 
most powerful restraint acknowledged by him, will yet 
probably concede that this restraint is merely comparative 
and that while our “brother in black,” with his vivid ap- 
preciation of all that is picturesque and objective, may 
send up a shout of emotion at the recital of Elijah’s trans- 
lation in the chariot of fire, he has no adequate compre- 
hension of it as a sequel to that walk with God that means 
daily assimilation to divine attributes. The negro has yet 
to learn that religion cannot be divorced from conduct. 

In older and more populous countries than ours, where 
the complexity of life with its close competitions sharpens 
the wits of man, protective associations arise among the 
working-classes which show an appreciation of personal 
need and relative dependence. It is true that the sparse- 
ness of our population, with its accompanying simplicity 
and lack of rivalries, would make these combinations un- 
necessary, and the fact that they are almost non-existent 
among the negroes would find here its explanation in part. 
But such lack of organization is not so much a corollary 
of the simplicity of his life as it is the expression of that 
inappreciation of his needs, whether individual or social, 
whose logical result is non-development. 
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- Such is the negro to-day—a being without adequate 
outer or inner control. What can we expect of him more 
then of any other unenlightened free agent? What can 
we expect of a condition in which he is so powerful 
a factor, except disorder and trouble? What are we 
todo? There can be only a suggestive and general an- 
swer to such a question. We should do our utmost to 
grasp the situation fully, reasonably, courageously. We 
should think of it, Northerners and Southerners, not as 
the work of any individual or individuals or section, but 
as a part of that onwatd movement of human life that has 
never swept with unimpeded current toward perfection; 
we should study it, not with the narrowness of personal 
prejudice, but with the liberality of the patriof, the ear- 
nestness of the philanthropist, the impersonality of the 
political economist; we should consider seriously the ne- 
gro’s claims, make a thoughtful and generous provision 
for his needs as a human being and a just recognition of 
his rights as a man and a citizen; we should practice good 
faith in all our dealings with him; above all, we should 
forward to the best of our ability the establishment of 
industrial schools, in order to make a class of skilled work- 
ers, and thus give a standard of excellence, excite compe- 
tition, awaken and foster the professional idea, promote 
self-respect, and bring about a popular sentiment among 
the race favorable to a continuity of work and a fixed state. 
. We may not question the negro’s right to education; 
the study of human civilization with the story of its fluent 
and refluent tides teaches us to restrain judgment and 
temper assertion. The dark ages was an ebb-tide, the 
topmost crest of whose flood showed the highest civiliza- 
tion, in many respects, the world has boasted. The 
Egyptian of three thousand years ago was the civilized 
man of the world; the Egyptian of to-day is a barbarian. 
The Athenian of two thousand years ago was a specimen 
of physical and mental culture that might put to the blush 
the best representative of the best schools of the nineteenth 
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century; the Athenian of to-day is an obscure provincial. 
On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxon of twelve hundred 
years ago, the “Seax-man” of the Weser and the Elbe, 
was a savage, gluttonous and brutal; the Englishman of 
to-day is said to be the most perfect exponent of modern 
civilization. The Esquimaux, under the fortieth instead 
of the seventieth parallel of latitude, might have been a 
man of letters or a world conqueror. The African of to- 
day is without history and without traditions, but who 
will say he may not have been the civilized, the cultivated 
man of some remote yesterday? He has never, it has been 
said, voluntarily left his country; he has never invented, 
he has never discovered, he has never colonized. Is this 
to be taken as a last word against his future possibilities? 
Individual and national peculiarity develops under the 
influences of race, climate, geographical positions—a thou- 
sand streams go to make it; we can no more limit the 
power of each than we can show the exact line where the 
green of the rainbow melts into the yellow. 

It has taken piled up centuries to develop and differen- 
tiate the representatives of the historic races of the world. 
To-day we may say of certain characteristics, these are 
Celtic, these Latin, these Teuton, these Slav. Shall we, 
in the presence of such historic facts, presume to make a 
final judgment of a race known to us but a little over two 
centuries, and known only under conditions antagonistic 
to its higher development? Bare justice forbids it; 
intellectual self-respect forbids it. Thirty centuries of 
observation and study of man have shown us indeed some- 
thing of his common instincts, attributes, faculties, and 
enabled us to formulate his aspirations, his thoughts, his 
experiences into religious, civil, and mental codes, and 
shown us the processes of his civilization in homes and 
nation making; but they have not revealed all his capac- 
ity for development nor furnished data on which to base 
predictions of failure for any race, however low in the 
scale of being. 





~ 
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It is necessary to interpret in part the present by the 
past; the development of any people must be to some ex- 
tent along the line of precedent, but he who leaves out of 
count the individuality that stamps even the meanest 
growth, dividing it from its myriad kin and making it a 
new creation, puts himself at odds with just conclusion. 
That we, in the consideration of a question so important 
as this, should lose historic and moral perspective through 
preconception and prejudice is unworthy of an enlight- 
ened age and a Christian people. We must meet these 
demands of Christianity, of humanity, of simple justice; 
but, at the same time, some provisional measures are nec- 
essary for protecting ourselves in our relation as employ- 
ers from the negro’s unthrift, unreason, and unreliability. 
These measures are as necessary to his education as to 
our protection. 

In review of the whole question, it is the part of wisdom 
to recognize the necessarily empirical character of our 
treatment and the inevitable failures that must often at- 
tend it; though, at the same time, we must bear in mind 
that failure here and there along the line does not imply 
final defeat. In this, the philosophical attitude, lies our 
only hope of present comfort and future good order. And 
yet, even when we have done so much, our task is but be- 
gun; we have only cleared the field for action by dispos- 
ing of the difficulties that characterize an unusual domes- 
tic and social condition; we have still to meet those that 
inhere in domestic service the world over. Our problem 
becomes merged into the world’s problem with all its mor- 
al and material complications; in work and suffering we 
touch elbows in a long line where all move to one common 
goal—the adjustment of man’s relations to man upon a 
basis where expediency and morality harmonize. 


' Mary V. WoopWARD. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH. 





THE government of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is framed upon the idea of the great commission, 
which says: “Go ye into all the world, and preach my 
gospel to every creature.” In the execution of this com- 
mission some system is necessary for the orderly move- 
ment of the militant host and for giving efficiency to the 
work of propagandism, and nothing is so well adapted to 
these purposes as the rhythmic action of the Methodist 
itinerancy. It causes men to go where they would not 
otherwise go, and hence to carry the gospel into regions 
which might otherwise be neglected. It is the apocalyp- 
tic angel making the circuit of the globe in its flight and 
baptizing the world with salvation. 

The itinerant system of Methodism is not self-adjusting, 
but requires an executive head to direct its movements; 
therefore when the followers of John Wesley in the United 
States were to be organized into a Church, he chose for 
them the episcopal form of government. Hence episcopacy 
was incorporated into the very organism of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In its organism, not in its organiza- 
tion, for the episcopacy antedated thé organization of the 
Church, and entered the Christmas Conference (1784) full- 
orbed in the person of Thomas Coke, whom Wesley had 
selected and ordained for the purpose, with instructions to 
ordain Francis Asbury to the same office. Asbury de- 
clined consecration until the suffrage of his brethren had 
confirmed the nomination of himself by Mr. Wesley, and 
by this act he indicated that the General Conference 
should select the man for the office of bishop; but he did 
not design to teach that power is vested in that body 

(75) 
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“to do away episcopacy or destroy the’ plan of our itin- 
erant general superintendency.” Episcopacy being inte- 
gral in the organic life of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and a co-ordinate branch of its ecclesiastical polity, 
the General Conference has no more power to abolish it or 
impair its integrity than they have to alter the Twenty-five 
Articles of Religion. 

_ According to “the plan of our itinerant general super- 
intendency,” the episcopacy is responsible for the supply 
of the work, and authority being measured by responsi- 
bility, the bishop must have power “to fix the appoint- 
ments of the preachers.” In the discharge of this func- 
tion he is not limited by Conference lines, therefore he not 
only has authority to remove a man from one place to an- 
other in the same Conference, but also to transfer a man 
from one Conference to another and station him at any 
place where, in his judgment, he is most needed. Being 
an itinerant general superintendent, and all the interests 
of the Church having been committed to his bands, the 
whole itinerant force is available for his purposes, and he 
must meet the responsibilities of his position, even if it 
should become necessary in any given case to remove all 
the preachers out of a Conference and supply the places 
recently occupied by them with men transferred from other 
parts of the Church. 

The logical inference from this statement is not that the 
bishop is an autocrat and wields despotic authority. He 
is primus inter pares, and being the chiefest among us, he 
is the servant of all. The seeming autocracy involved in 
the authority “to fix the appointments of the preachers” 
is a responsibility imposed upon him by his brethren, in 
the discharge of which he is but the voice of the Church 
uttering its will and expressing its judgment of what is 
wisest and best to be done. The will of the Church ex- 
pressed through the episcopacy in the appointments of 
the preachers must be met by reciprocal obedience in those 
who are appointed. Therefore every person seeking mem- 
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bership in the traveling connection is brought before the 
bar of the Annual Conference, and in response to the sol- 
emn inquiries propounded by the. bishop he deliberate- 
ly and explicitly covenants to “act in all things not ac- 
cording to his own will, but as a son in the gospel; and 
to do that part of the work which those in authority ad- 
vise, at those times and places which they judge most for 
the glory of God.” In taking this vow he surrenders 
all private, personal right to select his field of labor, and 
so long as he continues in the traveling connection he 
is bound by the concessions which he made in becom- 
ing a member. His right to sever his relations to the 
traveling connection none will deny, but he can no more 
continue in these relations and act according to his own 
-will than a soldier could disobey military orders with im- 
punity. 

If a member of the traveling connection should refuse 
to attend to the work assigned him or cease to travel with- 
out lawful permission, he would be guilty of contumacy 
and should be promptly disciplined. If one man may 
disregard the appointment of the bishop, all may, and per- 
haps many would; and if such disobedience should become 
common, no appointment could be made with any certainty 
that it would be respected. Anarchy would result, and 
that grand system which is so admirably adapted to the 
work of propagandism, as well as that of conserving the 
fruits of evangelistic enterprises, would go to pieces; 
therefore the severest penalty of the law governing such 
cases is not out of proportion to the offense. 

The Discipline states that a traveling preacher is ame- 
nable for his conduct to the Annual Conference, which has 
power to try, acquit, or expel him; not power to condone 
an offense or to pardon a palpable violation of the law. 
The law-makers of the Church manifestly intended in this 
plan only to define a competent court of jurisdiction to 
try a certain specified class of offenders, with power to 
acquit if innocent; if guilty, to punish. Therefore the ap- 
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plication of the law is with the Annual Conference, and 
the final determination of the question being with the con- 
ference, it is left for that body to decide how far the law 
applies to the case in issue. But the Conference is not 
authorized to interpret the law, to be judge and jury at 
one and the same time. The presiding bishop is the wit- 
ness to the Conference of the meaning of the law, and the 
Conference is bound to apply the law in every case as it 
has been interpreted by him. If he should err in his rul- 
ings, a remedy for such errors may be sought in an appeal 
to the college of bishops or the General Conference, or 
both. 

When the fact is stated to an Annual Conference in ses- 
sion that a member of its body has refused to attend to 
the work assigned him by the bishop, that statement ar- 
rests his character, and the appointment of the prescribed 
committee of three to inquire into the case and report the 
result of their investigation is imperative upon the Chair. 
The General Conference cannot administer its own laws 
in person, therefore the episcopacy is charged with the 
“responsibility of superintending the Annual Conference 
and seeing that it executes the designs of our great legis- 
lative body. That body has enacted a very stringent law 
concerning a traveling preacher’s abandoning the appoint- 
ment to which he had been assigned by the bishop, and in 
accordance with the fifth restrictive rule of our Discipline 
it, has prescribed that such offenses shall be tried by com- 
mittee. No discretion is allowed the bishop, and the Con- 
ference is also without option; and if it should refuse to 
observe this process, as instructed by the bishop, it would 
be in a state of revolt; for the bishop is not the mere mod- 
erator of an assembly or chairman of a convention, but he 
is the embodied personification of the whole ecclesiastical 
government, and resistance to his authority is revolt 
against the Church. And to charge the bishop with un- 
due self-assertion in the case is to ignore the responsibil- 
ity of his position and overlook the fact that he is power- 
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less and must either discharge his duty or take refuge in 
dodging, which is malfeasance in office. 

An illustration of this point may be found in military 
government, which is not framed by those whom it is de- 
signed to control. The regulations of an army are pre- 
scribed for it, and the head of the army is responsible for 
the administration of those regulations. If a soldier 
offends against military orders, it is not left for his com- 
rades to decide whether or not he shall be called to an- 
swer for his conduct or to prescribe the method of pro- 
cedure should a trial be deemed necessary. A knowledge 
of the offense makes it the imperative duty of those in 
command to put the offender in duress and organize a 
court-marshal for his trial. If the commander should 
shirk this responsibility, he would become particeps crim- 
inis, and more guilty than the transgressor with whose 
crimes he compounds; for it is not merely an individual 
violator of law who is involved, but the integrity of the 
whole military government is on trial; and if the com- 
mander should connive at the offense, he would invalidate 
all army regulations; or if he should submit the proposi- 
tion to try or not to try the offender to a vote of his com- 
rades, he would abdicate his authority to the army and 
convert a disciplined force into an irregular mob. He who 
shirks a responsibility assumes a greater. 

The Church is militant, and, like an army, its organiza- 
tion is for purposes of invasion, occupation, and defense. 
Its government is therefore military in its form, and illus- 
trations of its discipline and the trial of offenders against 
its order are to be sought in army regulations and proc- 
esses of courts-marshal, not in civil jurisprudence. The 
Annual Conferences, which are divisions of the spiritual 
army, having been created by the General Conference, are 
governed by the laws which have been enacted by that 


body; and the bishop, being an itinerant general superin- . 


tendent, represents the Church in the administration of 
those laws. In the trial of a recalcitrant traveling preach- 
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er he is in precisely the attitude which he occupies in fix- 
ing the appointments of the preachers. In the one case 
he is the voice of the Church telling men where to go; in 
the other, he is the voice of the Church calling a man to 
answer for having disobeyed its appointment. He isnota 
partisan or a party, but the instrument through which the 
offended party seeks to vindicate its honor and preserve 
ita integrity. Therefore it becomes the duty of the bishop 
to appoint the committee of inquiry, and upon their .pre- 
senting an indictment, reason and propriety affirm his pre- 
rogative to appoint the committee of trial also. The Con- 
ference is no more competent to appoint either of these 
committees than it is to try the case before the whole body; 
because the law requires that a man should be tried by his 
peers, and all the members of an Annual Conference are not 
the peers of an elder. Elders, deacons, and lay delegates 
enter into the composition of an Annual Conference, and 
even though it should be conceded that by the very terms 
of the law lay delegates are excluded from voting on such 
a question it will hardly be contended that deacons would 
be denied the privilege of uniting with elders in the selec- 
tion of a committee of elders to try an accused elder. 
And if elders only should be allowed to vote, it is not dif- 
ficult to see how local and personal influences, or some 
other motive, might pack a committee for or against the 
accused; but the bishop, occupying a general position, 
may always be relied on for impartial selections. 

It may be contended that Church government should be 
conformed to that of the State, and as the government of 
the United States is republican in form the Church should 
emphasize the democratic element in its polity and prac- 
tice. But the armies of the United States are controlled 
by military government, and there are no democratic feat- 
ures in army regulations, whether those regulations be 
prescribed by a monarchy or arepublic. The Church is 
not a State or analogous to it; it isan army mobilized and 
marching victoriously on for the subjugation of the world 
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tothe dominion of Jesus. If there be those among us who 
are unwilling to conform their habits to this idea of the 
Church, Gideon’s address to his little army upon the eve 
of the stupendous campaign upon which he was about to 
enter is applicable to them. Twenty-two thousand filed 
out of line and went to their homes when the commander 
had announced that they might do so without censure; and | 
of the ten thousand who remained with him, only three 
hundred proved equal to the undertaking before them. 
Men who will lap like dogs, men of enthusiasm who sink 
themselves in the cause which they serve and “ fling away 
ambition,” and make pleasure and even their own comfort 
secondary, are in requisition for the armies of Israel; and 
only such can be relied on for the heroic work of the Meth- 
odist itinerancy. The wedge of gold and the goodly Bab- 
ylonish garment are an obstruction, and the army which 

refuses to obey Joshua’s order to bring Achan to judg- 
ment writes Ichabod upon its banners. 

When a bishop, the leader of our host under Christ, re- 
quires an Annual Conference to administer discipline to a 
member of the body who has proved unfaithful to his trust, 
he should at least be exempt from censorious criticism. 
Not that the episcopacy is infallible, but because it repre- 
sents the authority of the Church and is the incarnation 
of ecclesiastical law; and speaking evil of dignities is for- 
bidden both in the word of God and in our book of Disci- 
pline. No community, civil or ecclesiastical, is safe when 
its rulers are despised; and as all government represents 
God, disloyalty to the government is disobedience to di- 
vine authority; therefore treason to the civil power is stig- 
matized as the highest offense against the State. What 
then shall be said of one who solemnly covenants to obey 
the ecclesiastical government and afterward deliberately 
disobeys its laws or condemns the faithful administrator 
of those laws as a usurper and atyrant? If he has become 
discontented with “ the plan of our itinerant general super- 
intendency,” which he intelligently promised to obey when 

6 
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he was admitted into the traveling connection, it would be 
the part of honor, at least, to respectfully propose to alter 
or abolish the episcopacy, as provided in the forty-third 
paragraph of our book of Discipline; and if his proposi- 
tion should be considered, or prove when tested that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is about unanimous 
in support of Asburian episcopacy, he could then sig- 
nalize his liberal views by imitating the example of the 
adventurer who proposed to go abroad on a tour of obser- 
vation. That man shipped at New York for Liverpool, and 
the first day out he found full occupation in patronizing 
the caterer and a stesta; but the second day a fit of indi- 
gestion seized him, and he became restive and went to the 
commander of the vessel with his complaint, saying he was 
too much cramped and needed more room than the cir- 
cumscribed limits of an ocean steamer afforded. In vain 
‘did the captain tell him that it was quite impossible to ac- 
commodate him with ‘more space for his perambulations, 
that when he paid his passage he had definitely contracted 
to accept the accommodations which are possible on board 
a ship, and nothing more was promised. The third day 
the impatient voyager became more unhappy than ever, 
and complained of oppression and tyranny on-the part of 
those who had charge of the vessel; and restlessly pacing 
the deck with an air of injured innocence, he finally grew 
desperate and with a look of defiance at those in command 
he leaped overboard into the sea where it was a thousand 
miles to land in any direction, and found room enough, and 
—went to the bottom. J. D. BARBEE. 
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LOOKING over a collection of books in a book-seller’s 
shop in one of our Southern cities, I found, a few months 
ago, a volume which possesses a singular attraction for 
me. I have always maintained that the history of the 
United States has never been written, notwithstanding the 
numerous attempts thut have been made by men of various 
degrees of learning and ability. 

History is something more than a mere collection of a 
series of eyents, related with due deference to the distin- 
guished characters who usually get the credit of leading 
“public opinion.” There are “wheels within wheels,” 
counter currents that flow unseen by the common eye, and 
hidden agents who often direct the course of events with- 
out leaving a clue to their motives or their methods. My 
little book is a specimen of the occult influences that often 
contribute to the formation of national character. In the 
April number of this Revıew, Thomas Jefferson’s preju- 
dices and unjust accusations against the Presbyterian 
Church received the attention of the editor. To explain 
this antipathy to Presbyterianism, an unwritten chapter 
of American history is needed. No man was better in- 
formed in regard to the conduct of Scotch and Irish Cal- 
vinists during the War of the Revolution. They were 
largely instrumental in winning the victories of the Amer- 
icans, and especially in the Central and Southern States. 
Mr. Jefferson was not only fully informed upon this sub- 
ject, but he was too just a man to harbor an opinion that 
was calculated to injure the good name of his countrymen 
without sufficient reasons. We may safely infer that there 
was some great public movement that occasioned the fre- 
quent reference of Mr. Jefferson to the intolerance of the 


Presbyterian Church. 
(83) 
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The volume which I chanced to find reveals a state of 
things which many of my readers will scarcely be pre- 
pared to believe. I copy the title page verbatim: 

Observations on “The Two Sons of Oil,” containing a vindication 
of the American Constitutions and defending the blessings of Relig- 
ious Liberty and Toleration against the illiberal strictures of the 
Rev. Samuel B. Wylie. By William Findley, Esq., Member of Con- 
gress. Pittsburgh; Published by Patterson & Hopkins. 8. Engles - 
& Co., Printers, 1812. | 

It appears from the account given by Mr. Findley that 
the Rev. Mr. Wylie, an emigrant to the United States 
from Scotland, had endeavored to sow the seeds of strife 
and disaffection toward the government of our country. 
He was a member of the Church called ‘Seceders,” but 
what particular doctrines were maintained by this party 
in contradistinction to the Scotch Presbyterian Church, I 
am not able to say. They were “ Covenanters,” however, 
and exhibited a degree of intolerance that was very re- 
markable. I will permit Mr. Findley to give the reasons 
for his caustic “ Observations:” 

It was, I believe, in the year 1808 that a very respectable and in- 
telligent neighbor, who, in a public company, where the government 
and laws of the State and United States had been very rudely mis- 
represented, and while he was endeavoring to explain and vindicate 
them, I was told by some of the company that if they should kill 
him that instant we had no law to punish such murder, etc. 

He informed me of it and consulted me about the propriety of 
taking surety of the peace of such boasters of the impunity with 
which they could commit willful murder. Neither my neighbor nor 
myself having seen “ The Sons of Oil,” from which it was said they 
had their authority, I was of the opinion that they had mistaken the 
author and that these boasts were but an ebullition of folly and 
ignorance and would have no dangerous effect. I advised, therefore, 
to pass it over without further notice. Not long after this, however, 


I heard the poison had a more extensive influence in different quar- 


ters where the book had spread; but my attention was particularly 
called to the subject by an intelligent magistrate in a distant county 
to the westward, who, being attacked in the same manner that my 
neighbor had been, endeavored in vain to convince them of their er- 
ror by explaining the law of the State respecting murder; but he 
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found that the doctrine of “ The Sons of Oil” was too powerful for 
his statement or explanation of the law. 

Doubtless the reader will ask, as I did, on reading the 
foregoing statement, “ What could be the motive of Mr. 
Wylie in disseminating such a doctrine?” And what was 
that doctrine? Did he maintain that the United States, 
and the State of Pennsylvania particularly, had no statute 
against murder? Did he claim that there was a flaw in 
the Act of the Legislature or an error in the text of the 
statute? By no means, as we shall presently learn. The 
reverend gentleman went much farther. He boldly as- 
serted that we had no government at all and that the peo- 
ple of this country were in a condition many degrees 
worse than anarchy! Not only that, but he offered to 
prove all of his allegations by the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves. 

Mr. Findley tells us that he had some difficulty in ob- 
taining a copy of the book. But when obtained, he says: 

I found that the half of the mischief which it was calculated to 
promote had not been told me; that it not only grossly misrepre- 
sented the government and laws of the United States in general, but 
more particularly that of Pennsylvania. The encouragement given 
to people so disposed to kill their neighbors with expectation of im- 
panity and for slaves to kill their masters are but a few out of numer- 
ous instances of the insidious slanders which the book contains. If 
teaching to resist the ordinance of legitimate civil government, to re- 
fuse to obey the magistrates for conscience’s sake, from whom they 
receive and claim protection; if despising dominion, speaking evil of 
dignities, and stirring up sedition are contrary not only to the moral 
law, but also to the precepts of the gospel, “The Sons of Oil” is cer- 
tainly so. 

There were few men living at the time who were fully 
prepared to meet this pestiferous mischief-maker. Among 
the few, however, Mr. Findley was pre-eminent. Him- 
self a Presbyterian, a soldier of the Revolution, and one 
of that distinguished body who framed the Constitution 
of the United States, and who aided, furthermore, in pro- 
curing its ratification by the State of Pennsylvania, he was 
thoroughly conversant with the nature of the government. 
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“As a Presbyterian,” he tells us, “I was the oldest man 
known to be alive, or at least in capacity to undertake it, 
that was educated by the old Dissenters and under the 
inspection of the Reformed Presbytery of Scotland (there 
being no Presbytery in the north of Ireland when I left 
it). I was likewise one of the oldest men living who as- 
sociated with and was a member of the Conferences of 
those who had in this country sought for and obtained a 
supply of ministers from that Presbytery, and also one of. 
the few survivors of those who, more than forty years ago, 
promoted the revision of that testimony in this country, 
and with the Presbytery when such was constituted re- 
jected all local and traditionary terms of communion,” | 
etc. Ä 

Evidently Mr. Findley was the right man in the right 
place when the madness and folly of the Rev. Mr. Wylie 
required exposure. But why was Mr. Findley’s answer 
so long delayed? “The Two Sons of Oil” was published, 
it appears, during the earlier years of Mr. Jefferson’s sec- 
ond presidential term, and five or six years elapsed before 
an antidote to the poison was furnished to the public. Our 
author accounts for the delay, in part, by his honest be- 
lief in the integrity and soundness of the Presbytery to 
which Mr. Wylie belonged. It was rumored that they 
were preparing and would shortly print a “testimony ” 
against the sins and errors of the times. Naturally look- 
ing upon “The Two Sons of Oil” as one of the greatest 
evils of the day, what was Mr. Findley’s surprise and 
mortification to find, when the aforesaid “testimony ”’ ap- 
peared, that it contained not one word of rebuke or crit- 
icism of Mr. Wylie’s book! The author of the seditious 
book was still retained in good fellowship in the Presby- 
tery, and thereby that official body became, in an impor- 
tant sense, responsible for the vagaries of the offending 
preacher. 

I may be in error about this matter, but my impression 
is that very few persons possess any clear ideas concern- 
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ing the various shades of doctrine, opinion, and practice 
among the Presbyterians of Scotland. Whether I am 
right or wrong, however, I am persuaded that the reader 
will be interested in this short historical sketch given 


by Mr. Findley: 

The old Dissenters, from whom I am descended, were a very pious 
people, exact in their morals, and so inoffensive in their deportment 
that they were treated with great respect and sympathy by their 
neighbors; -but when they came to have ministers and their numbers 
increased, their respectability had not a proportionable increase; they 
began to make some deviations seemingly inconsistent with their tes- 
timony; they began to consider paying tithes to the episcopal clergy, 
whom they did not acknowledge, as compounding with a robber—as 
Mr. Wylie does with paying road and county taxes, of which he and 
his people receive equal benefit with others. But though, because 
of the rescinding of the covenants, the establishment of: the episco- 
pacy, and the king’s headship over the Church, the Reformed Pres- 
bytery of Scotland disowned the authority of the civil government; 
they did not like those who assume that name in this country, claiming 
its protection; they did not apply to courts or magistrates for the re- 
covery of debts, damages, etc., or the protection of constables to their 
Presbytery, as those assuming that name do in this country. Doing 
so was then esteemed highly censurable. They did not act so incon- 
sistent a part as to claim protection where they refused allegiance. 
They indeed labored under mistakes by trusting to tradition. They 
believed that not only the solemn league and covenant, but even the 
national covenant of Scotland, neither of which were ever taken by 
the kingdom of Ireland or their representatives, were binding on 

that nation. 
' They appear to have been led into this mistake by reading the 
title of the solemn league affixed to it by the committees of Scotland 
and England who prepared that instrument, but to which Ireland 
never acceded; and also by the local testimonies of the sufferers in 
Scotland, of those who labored under the same mistake. They also 
believed that those covenants were legally taken in England, agree- 
able to the Constitution of that nation, whereas the solemn league 
was only taken by authority of an ordinance of Parliament, which 
never became a law and for which the clergy of England, which were 
deprived of their livings and persecuted under Charles II. to more - 
than five times the number of the clergy of Scotland who were de- 
prived on the same occasion and persecuted also for not complying 
with prelacy, never during that persecution, nor after it ceased, 
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claimed the legal obligation of that covenant on England. With the 
national covenant England and Ireland never had any concern. Up- 
ward of fifty of the English Presbyterian ministers, many of them very 


_ eminent divines whose works yet praise them, outlived the persecu- 


tion and afterward enjoyed protection, but none of them ever set up 
& claim to the solemn league as of legal or moral obligation or as a 


term of Christian communion, as the old Dissenters of Scotland did. 


They were also under a mistake in believing that any act of a 
human fallible legislature could be in its own nature unchangeable, 
thus setting human authority on an equal footing with the unchange- 
able God; or that one legislature had not equal authority to revise 
or repeal a law as another had to make it; or that either law-makers 
or subjects had a moral right to engage, by oath, to make rules of 
conduct unchangeable which were, by the providence of God, ren- 


dered changeable in their own natures. Into this mistake they were 


led by the unhallowed union of Church and State and the misappli- 
cation of the Sinai covenant. The old Dissenters, being few in num- 
ber and left without a minister when they commenced their testimony 
in Scotland against the establishment of Church and State in 1689, 
had not the opportunity of correct information, correct records re- 
specting them not having been then published, and they themselves 
being strongly prepossessed in favor of national Churches. They 
never, however, pretended that the obligation of these covenants ex- 
tended to the American colonies (now United States), nor did their 
Presbytery, when they obtained one, as is evident from their judicial 
testimony, apply it to them. Nor did they ever teach that civil pro- 
tection would be claimed where allegiance was not due. They 
claimed, indeed, the right of native born citizens of Britain, but not 
of the colonies. The new Presbytery which has assumed that name 
in this country, however, has by its own authority transferred these 
local and in their own nature changeable obligations to the United 


States, which they might with equal justice have done to any other 


nation. They have also taught the immoral doctrine that protection 
and obedience to the lawful commands of the civil government are 
not of reciprocal obligation, and Mr. Wylie has supported this doc- 
trine solely from a misapplication of the judicial law of Moses and 
the decrees of emperors and councils; and he has appealed to the re- 
formers and approved commentators for the support of his doctrine 
without giving extracts from any of them. 

In my observations I have showed, from the prophets, apostles, 
and approved commentators and reformers, that the Sinai covenant, 
including the judicial law, is not only abolished, but that it never 
was intended for any people but Israel nor for any country but the 
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typical holy land, and that even there it did not authorize persecu- 
tion for what has been called heresy, etc.; that the Christian religion 
authorizes no persecution by the civil magistrate for religious opin- 
ion, and that civil magistrates are not Church officers nor have any 
law-making power in or over the Church of Christ. (‘‘ Preface” 
to “Findley’s Observations,” pp. 6-8.) 

The reader will doubtless ask the meaning of the singu- 
lar caption, “ The Two Sons of Oil,” and the reference to 
Zechariah iv. will scarcely furnish him with an intelligi- 
ble answer. But, in keeping with the practice that flour- 
ished in the days of Puritan commonwealth in England 
and, to some extent, in our own country in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, there was a large liberty in 
“spiritualizing ” the Scriptures. One of the early Meth- 
odist preachers declared that a certain Calvinist preacher 
could “spiritualize a harrow,” and no doubt the task was 
not seldom performed. To such an extent was this “ ac- 
commodation ” of Scripture language carried that we can 
scarcely wonder at the revolt of modern criticism against 
the pernicious practice. 

In the fourth chapter of the prophecy of Zechariah the 
angel directs the prophet’s attention to “a candlestick of 
gold, with a bowl upon the top of it, and his seven lamps 
thereon, and seven pipes to the seven lamps, which are upon 
the top thereof.” When the prophet desires an explana- 
tion of the symbols, the angel refuses to enter upon a di- 
rect exposition, but directs the prophet’s attention to the 
work of Zerubbabel. The prophet insists upon his giving 
an answer. ‘Then answered I, and said unto him, What 
are those two olive trees upon the right side of the candle- 
stick and upon the left side thereof? And I answered 
again, and said unto him, What be these two oliye branches, 
which through the two golden pipes empty the golden oil 
out of themselves? And he answered me and said, Know- 
est thou not what these be? And I said, No, my lord. 
Then said he, These are the two anointed ones, that stand 
by the Lord of the whole earth.” 

It is upon this slender foundation that the great super- 
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structure of the Seceders was erected. The candlestick 
of gold is the Lord’s people. The two olive trees that 
supply the oil for the light in the candlesticks are, first, 
the Christian ministry, and, second, the Christian mag- 
istracy. These then, the minister and the magistrate, are 
the two “Sons of Oil,” furnishing the elect Church of God 
with light. As they both serve the same purpose, they 
are both derived from the same source. The magistrate 
is of God not simply in the seuse intended by St. Paul, but 
he is of God in the sense that he is ex oficio an appointee 
of divine power as that appointment was understood under 
the Old Testament dispensation of Moses and the proph- 
ets. In other words, we have here in full parade the doc- 
trine of the union of Church and State, a partnership, by 
the way, in which the preacher is to be the superior of-the 
judge—the ministry jure dwino, by right divine, coming 
in for the first place and the highest authority in the 
State. | 

This doctrine was more than Oliver Cromwell could 
stomach, and therefore he very quietly but very decidedly 
gave the death-blow to the hopes of the English Presby- 
terians, who simply wished to change the form and the 
personnel of the hierarchy without changing either its 
principles or its spirit. Cromwell was his own priest, and 
could, on occasion, deliver as long, as “ painful,” and as 
sensible a harangue as any of the self-appointed prophets 
in the English Israel. 

The absurdity of the arguments offered by Mr. Wylie 
and his followers will be seen by a few quotations. “I 
plead,” says one of these writers, “the laws and examples 
of the Jewish nation, and that upon this ground, that all 
the laws and precepts contained in the Old Testament that 
are not repealed in the New, either by express precept, 
approved example, or by necessary consequence, are still 
binding—a law once given, until it is repealed by the same 
authority, is still binding.” It is very evident that these 
men did not understand the primary principles of the sa- 
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cred Scriptures. The idea that the whole world was to 
be governed by a set of precepts designed for a small 
tribe of people living in a remote corner of the earth is so 
ridiculously absurd that we can scarcely reconcile our- 
selves to the statement that this doctrine was once the 
popular orthodoxy of Calvinistic Churches throughout 
Europe. But in this particular instance, the unrepealed 
statutes of the Jews, which this writer wishes us to take 
as our divinely given and binding laws, are—what does 
the reader imagine? They are particular statutes which 
seem to disallow religious liberty and the toleration of 
Christian sects! 

Ridiculous in the last degree is the interpretation, and 
utterly unchristian is the use Mr. Wylie and his followers 
sought to make of these statutes. To preserve the “ oracles 
of God” untainted by the heathen idolatry around them, 
Moses was given a series of restrictive regulations or laws. 
By these restrictions intermarriage with the idolaters and 
the toleration of idolatrous worship were forbidden. But 
what sane man, in our day, at least, would assume that 
because one is a Baptist in belief that therefore a Presby- 
terian has the warrant of God’s law for the Baptist’s ex- 
clusion from society? No denomination of Christians 
can place itself upon the same footing with the revealed 
religion which Moses was instructed to defend by means 
of restrictive penalties, and therefore the penalties them- 
selves are not only unauthorized and out of place, but they 
are sacrilegiously employed by those to whom God has 
given no authority to persecute their brethren. 

That the Mosaic law, properly so called and distin- 
guished from the moral law contained in the decalogue, 
was abrogated under the New Testament, Mr. Findley 
shows to be the opinion of the Westminster Assembly, 
the fons et origo of modern Calvinistic creeds. He fur- 
ther asserts that the Church of Scotland in her purest 
times maintained the same opinion. I should object to 
the term abrogate, as I object to the word repeal, in con- 
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nection with divinely inspired statutes. But I do this for 
the reason that our Saviour has declared that all things that 
were temporary or national in the Mosaic system have 
been fulfilled, not repealed. Civil statutes are in their 
very nature temporary. As the times change men change, 
and statutory law ought to reflect the upward and onward 
movement of a community, a nation, or a race. There- 
fore the statutes adapted to the times of Samuel and the 
Judges might have been, and in many instances were, ill- 
‘suited to the Jewish people in the time of Herod and Au- 
gustus Cesar. To say that divine law cannot adapt itself 
to the changing nature in the growth of a people is equiv- 
alent to saying that divine law cannot be given to men at 
all as a rule of action. The nonsense written and spoken 
about the immutability of law because the law-giver is 
himself immutable is beneath the dignity of logic, not to 
say of common sense. Growth is the law of God’s moral 
and intellectual universe. Growth implies change, ex- 
pansion creates new wants, and then new supplies, and 
these in turn require the lawgiving power to shape the 
ruling principles to practical ends. 

Mr. Wylie and his coadjutors were guilty of confound- 
ing two distinct and separate things. Because our Saviour 
says, “All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth” 
these “Church and State” men declared that the “uni- 
versal dominion committed to him, as respect the human 
family, consists in two branches—namely, magistracy and 
ministry.” These two branches of Christ’s power are 
under different regulations, they say, but are co-equal 
functions of the Mediator between God and men. Now it 
is expressly declared by Christ that his kingdom is not of 
this world, and to place the errors, the sins, and the crimes 
of human government at the door of our Saviour, as if these 
persons were selected by him and clothed with power to 
do evil, is a scandalous libel against the gracious Redeemer 
of mankind. Indeed, these carnal Jews, these seceding 
Dissenters, utterly ignore the meaning of our Lord’s 
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words. He has all spiritual power in heaven and in earth | 
—all the power whereby the great work of the kingdom 
of heaven will be carried forward—and in this connection 
all human events, all powers, dominions, and authorities 
in the earth will be tributary to the great ends of God’s, 
creation and of man’s redemption from sin and death. 
But in saying this we are very far from conceding that 
Christ places wicked men in authority, or that he exer- 
cises the same functions in advancing men to political sta- 
tion and office that he does in calling and equipping men 
for the ministry of the gospel. The very statement of the 
case is a refutation of the hideous charge. Shall we say 
that a man who cannot read or write, whose ignorance of 
the whole matter is absolute and total, that this man is 
made the representative of Christ, and by depositing a bal- 
lot in the ballot-box he declares our Saviour’s choice for 
the ruler of anation? The statement is revolting, and re- 
fates itself. 

This doctrine, which boldly proclaims that the kingdom 
of Christ is to be maintained and advanced by the sword 
of the civil magistrate and declares religious liberty to be 
an invasion of the rights of the true Church of Christ, was 
advocated with so much intensity of zeal that the enemies 
of Christianity seized the occasion to raise a hue and cry 
against the gospel and the Church. Thomas Paine came 
forward with his “Age of Reason” at the time of Wylie’s 
crusade against the civil government, and the disgust 
created by these “Seceders” was decidedly favorable to 
the projects of the infidel writers of the time. 

If any man should assert at this day that less than ninety 
years ago there were organizations of Christian men in 
this country of ours who denied the rights of conscience 
and condemned State and nation because men were per- 
mitted to worship God according to their conscience, it 
would sound to ordinary ears as a fable. But it is the 
simple truth. Mr. Findley shows us that the Scotch se- 
ceder Wylie denounced the laws of the land because they 
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were liberal and tolerant of all creeds. “Most, if not all 
of the State Constitutions,” says Mr. Wylie, “contain pos- 
vive ummorality. Witness their recognition of such rights 
of conscience as sanction every blasphemy which a de- 
‚ praved heart may believe to be true. The recognition of 
such rights of conscience is insulting to the Majesty of 
heaven.” Hedenounced the Constitution of Pennsylvania 
because that instrument reserved to every man the right 
to worship Almighty God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. He denounced the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania because it made a difference between homicide 
and murder, and he vigorously maintained that every in- 
jury inflicted by one man upon another should be pun- 
ished in the same degree. ‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth,” life for life, let the circumstances be what they 
may. But more than all of these things, this man con- 
tended that because the State government was not mod- 
eled after the Mosaic code, for that reason alone, rebellion 
and insubordination were not only justifiable, but com- 
mendable. He paid taxes, he said, only as he gave up his 
purse to a robber who demanded his money or his life. 

It is very evident from this brief statement of the case 
that the seditious course of these men was well calculated 
to make the name of “ Presbyterian” a by-word and re- 
proach in Pennsylvania and in all the Middle States. 
That Mr. Jefferson should thereby acquire a violent prej- 
udice against the Presbyterian Church is by no means 
strange. These disturbers of the peace made the welkin 
ring with their bold, treasonable, and blasphemous 
speeches, whilst the moderate and conservative men of the 
Church pursued the even tenor of their way. But even 
to this day the well-informed observer can see the fruits 
of this spirit of contention, strife, and sedition in the Mid- 
dle States of the Union. It is pitiable indeed, but it is 
impossible to deny the assertion that the cause of Christ 
has been more seriously wounded in the house of his 
friends than it has been by the malignity of avowed ene- 
mies. CHARLES B. CARLYLE. 
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As its name imports, Genesis is the book of origins. It 
contains the history of the origin of all things—of the 
world, of man, of sin, of redemption, of the family, of na- 
tions, of the Sabbath, of the Church. Is it, in its present 
form, the original book of revelation? or were there written 
documents preceding its composition or compilation? The 
documentary hypothesis, which has many learned advo- 
cates, assumes the pre-existence of such primary mate- 
rials. 

From what mediate or secondary sources, if any, Moses, 
the reputed author, derived his knowledge of the facts and 
truths it contains is wholly conjectural. “All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God.” Inspiration, however, 
does not necessarily imply immediate divine communica- 
tion. The truth and authority of the book would not be 
impaired could it be demonstrated to be a compilation from 
pre-existing materials. The aforesaid hypothesis assumes 
the existence of two distinct classes of documents desig- 
nated as Elohistic and Jehovistic. We are not dealing 
with the question of interpolations or additions supposed 
to have been made by some later hand, but with the theory 
of previous written documents. 

Dr. J. G. Murphy, the distinguished commentator, in 
his work on Genesis adopts the documentary hypothesis 
as a means Of analysis and exegesis. In the introduction 
he says: | 

The boon of Genesis is separable into eleven documents or pieces 
of composition, most of which contain other subordinate divisions. 

Whether these primary documents were originally composed 
by Moses or came into his hands from earlier sacred writers and 
were by him revised and combined into his great work, we are not 
informed. By revising a sacred writing we mean replacing obsolete 
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or otherwise unknown words or modes of writing by such as were in 
common use at the time of the reviser, and putting in an explanatory 
clause or passage when necessary for the men of a later day. The 
latter of the above suppositions is not inconsistent with Moses being 
reckoned the responsible author of the whole collection. We hold 
it to be more natural, satisfactory, and accordant with the phenom- 
ena of Scripture. (Andover Edition, pp. 20, 21.) 

At the conclusion of a discussion of documentary hy- 
pothesis, his fourth and last deduction is thus stated: 

4th. And, lastly, there is no impossibility or improbability in 
Moses being not the compiler but the immediate author of the whole 
of Genesis, though it be morally certain that he had oral or written 
memoranda of the past before his mind. (Pp. 90-94.) 

In his comments on Genesis ii. 4, where the second of 
the supposed documents begins, he says: “ The document 
upon which we are now entering extends from Genesis 
ii. 4 to Genesis iv.” 

Again, at the beginning of chapter iv., he says: “ This 
chapter is a continuation of the second document.” 

At the beginning of chapter v.: “We now enter upon 
the third of the larger documents contained in Genesis.” 

Similar quotations making concession to the theory of 
primary documents might be multiplied. 

Who the authors of the supposed documents were is not 
known. Murphy merely surmises that Adam, Seth, Noah, 
Shem, or other patriarchs may have composed the oldest 
ones. He thinks Adam was divinely taught the art of 
writing, or recording in some manner, as well as speech. 
This learned commentator affirms the Mosaic authorship 
of Genesis, and is a devout believer in the divine inspira- 
tion and authority of the Bible. The hypothesis, which 
he concedes, could, perhaps, do but little if any harm in 
his hands. But he may have adopted it on too slight a 
basis of evidence. An orthodox commentator should be 
slow to concede to the enemies of revelation a principle 
of interpretation of which they have made such pernicious 
use in disintegrating the Old Testament. Lange gives 
the hypothesis but little countenance in his “ Commentary 
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on Genesis.” He lays special value on tradition as a 
source of information on account of the longevity of the 
primitive men. Taylor Lewis, who was a learned linguist 
and an acute critic, in a parenthetical note to the “ Intro- 
duction to Genesis” in Schaff’s “American Edition of 
Lange,” commenting on the distinction of names of the 
deity, says: 

This exegetical distinction in the divine name is quite old, but it 
is only of late that it has been made to assume such importance in 
interpretations. It has been favored in Germany by two widely dif- 
ferent schools. Those who set the least value on the idea of inspire- 
tion find here a fancied support, not only of what is called the docu- 
mentary theory of Genesis, but also of their favorite notion of earlier 
and later periods in the composition of the whole, and even of partic- 
ular parts. The other schools, denying this inference, at least in the 
extent to which it is carried, are still fond of the distinction as favor- 
ing the notions, or rather, we may say, the precious doctrine of a 
twofold aspect in the divine relation to the world or universe at large 
in contrast with that which is borne to a divine people chosen out of 
the world from the very beginning and continued in its subsequent 
history as a means of the ultimate regeneration of the world and of 
nature regarded as disordered or under the curse. Hence the terms 
universalistic and thocratic. Elohim has regard to the first aspect; — 
Jehovah to the second. 

Admitting the distinction, we niay still doubt whether it has not 
been carried, on both sides, to an unwarranted extent. The first 
view is already curing iteelf by its ultra-rationalistic extravagance. 
It reduces the Old Scriptures not only to fragments, but to frag- 
ments of fragments in most ill-assorted and jumbled confusion. Its 
supporters find themselves at last in direct opposition to their favor- 
ite maxim that the Bible must be interpreted as though written like 
other books. For surely no other book was ever so composed or so 
compiled. In the same portion, presenting every appearance of nar- 
rative unity, they find the strangest juxtapositions of passages from 
different authors and written at different times, according as one 
name or the other is found in it. There are the most sudden transi- 
tions even in small paragraphs having not only a logical but gram- ° 
matical connection. One verse, and even one clause of a verse, is 
written by the Elohist and another immediately following by the 
Jehovist, with nothing besides this difference of names to mark any 
difference in purpose or in authorship. Calling it a compilation will 
not help the absurdity, for no other compilation was ever made in 
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this way. To make the confusion worse, there is brought in occa- 
sionally a third or fourth writer, an editor, or reviewer, and all this 
without any of those actual proofs or testa which are applied to other 
ancient writings, and in the use of which this “ higher criticism,” as 
it calls itself, is so much inclined to vault. 

This hypothesis rests mainly for support upon the di- 
versity of names of the Supreme Being in the first chapters 
of Genesis. In chapters i. and ii., 1-3, the name Elohim 
occurs exclusively. From chapter ii. 4 to chapter iii. 24 
the name is Jehovah-Hlohim, except iii. 3-5, where, in 
the serpent’s conversation with the women, H/lohim occurs 
alone. In chapter iv. 1-24 the name Jehovah occurs alone. 
In verse 25 Eve, on the birth of Seth, says, “Hlohim hath 
appointed me another seed instead ‘of Abel, whom Cain 
slew;” while in the following verse, 26, which records the 
birth of Enoch, it is written, “ Then began men to call on 
the name of Jehovah.” Here chapter iv. closes. In suc- 
ceeding chapters the two names, to all appearance, are 
used interchangeably. 

This twofold designation of God as Hlohim and Jehovah 
. first suggested the theory of previous documents. These 
were distinguished as Elohistic and Jehovistic, according 
as the supposed writers used one or the other of the names. 
The first author who very seriously advocated the theory 
was Astruc in 1753. Since that time it has had numer- 
ous advocates. The exceeding difficulty of distinguishing 
traces of the documents, except in the broadest outlines, 
will be apparent to any impartial reader of Genesis. In 
the second chapter, the conversation between the serpent 
and the women according to this theory must be regarded 
as an extract or insertion from some Elohist document, 
and in chapter iv. 26, “Then began men to call on the 
name of Jehovah,” must be regarded as another brief inser- 
tion or quotation from a Jehovist document. 

There are supposed to be other traces of previous rec- 
ords in Genesis. The geographical difficulty of locating 
Eden and the four rivers which went out of the garden is 
explained by the hypothesis which assumes that the de- 
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scription of Eden was written before the deluge, which so 
changed the surface of the earth as to render the identifi- 
cation and exact location of the garden and its rivers aft- 
erward impossible. 

The genealogy of the macrobow, or long-lived patri- 
archs, is supposed to have been handed down to the era 
of Moses in written form. The account of the deluge, 
which from its graphic style is supposed to have been 
written by an eye-witness, is attributed to Noah or one 
of his sons. 

The hypothesis has been advocated mainly by the ex- 
treme school of rationalists, who deny or ignore inspira- 
tion and regard the Old Testament as composed largely 
of myths and legends. They usually fix the date of the 
Pentateuch at a much later period than the age of Moses. 
They assign it to the times of the Kings of Israel, not ear- 
lier usually than the reign of Saul, the first king. This 
school of critics attribute only small portions of the Pen- 
tateuch directly to Moses and conjecture that there were 
several authors and revisers. No theory that impugns the 
Mosaic authorship of Genesis or the Pentateuch can be 
successfully arrayed against the uniform testimony of the 
whole Jewish world, including Christ and the apostles. 
Through centuries B.C. the Old Testament Scriptures 
were designated as “The Law and the Prophets.” In- 
stead of “ The Law ”’ simply, this division was often spoken 
of as “The Law of Moses” or “ The Book of Moses,” in- 
cluding the whole of the Pentateuch as one book. Well- 
nigh every succeeding book of the Bible affirms the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. No theory which contra- 
dicts this weight of evidence running through the centu- 
ries is tenable even on historical grounds. 

The following serious objections lie against the hypoth- 
esis under consideration. 

1. Moses makes no allusion in Genesis to any previous 
writers or documents. If there had been any, it is highly 
probable that he would have mentioned them. In Horne’s 
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Introduction, Vol. I., p. 34, we find the following objec- 
tion to Astruc’s theory: 

On the continent this hypothesis was adopted by M. Astruc, who 
fancied that he discovered traces of twelve different ancient docu- 
ments from which the earlier chapters of Exodus, as well as the en- 
tire book of Genesis, are compiled. These, however, were reduced 
by Ogen to three and by Eichhorn to two in number, which he af- 
firms may be distinguished by the appellations of Elohim and Jeho- 
vah given to the Almighty. To this hypothesis there is but one ob- 
jection, and we apprehend that it is a fatal one: the total silence of 
Moses as to any documents consulted by him. 

2. The hypothesis is not needed to explain the names 
Elohim and Jehovah, which first suggested it. Another 
explanation, equally reasonable at least, has been offered. 
It has been supposed that in chapter i., which gives a 
general account of creation, the more general name of 
God, Elohim, is used; while in chapter ii., in which he 
appears first in covenant relations with man, the name 
Jehovah, by which he was designated as God in covenant, 
is prefixed to Elohim. Moses wrote primarily for the Is- 
raelites, and he designed to convey to them the idea that 
Jehovah, the Covenant-God of their fathers, was the uni- 
versal God. Lange, who lays no emphasis on the docu- 
mentary hypothesis, has the following comment on the 
name Jehovah-Elohim in chapter ii. 4, where it first ap- 
pears: “When once, however, the documentary unity of 
the Elohim and Jehovah sections is clearly entertained, 
this section becomes immediately a declaration that the 
Covenant-God of Israel, originally the Covenant-God of 
Adam in paradise, is one with Elohim, the God of all the 
world.” 

With this interpretation Dr. Murphy, who holds a con- 
servative view of the hypothesis consistent with the Mosaic 
authorship, substantially agrees. When God revealed 
himself to Moses, and through him to the Israelites, 275 
years after the close of the history of the descendants of 
Jacob contained in Genesis, according to the chronology 
of the Authorized Version, he did so under the name Je- 
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hovah. In the first chapters of Exodus, which resumes 
the history during the age of Moses, the Almighty is des- 
ignated as “Jehovah, our God,” or “Jehovah, the God 
of Israel.” When Moses and Aaron demanded of Pharaoh 
the release of the people in the name of Jehovah, Pharaoh 
asked: “Who is Jehovah, that I should obey him?” He 
held the prevailing belief in national gods with territorial 
jurisdiction. The name of Israel’s God, Jehovah, was 
strange to him. It is a very reasonable supposition that 
Moses would very early introduce Jehovah, the name of 
his Covenant-God, in Genesis. 

3. The hypothesis does not well accord with the logical, 
historical, and grammatical unity of Genesis. Dr. Mur- 
phy, in his Commentary, brings out into bold relief the 
articulated character of the book in proof of the Mosaic 
authorship. It is evidently the product of one mind. 
There are no needless or purposeless repetitions, no irrec- 
oncilable statements or contradictions, such as would 
likely have resulted from the use of previous writings. 
For instance, the second more detailed account of partic- 
ular creations in chapter ii. presupposes the more general 
account in chapter i. The command given to Adam in 
chapter ii. is not repeated, but presupposed in chapter 
iii, In chapter v. 1 the statement that “ Elohim created 
Adam in his own image” is repeated for the sake of con- 
trast with the declaration immediately following that 
“Adam begat a son in his own image.” 

Numerous links of close historical and grammatical 
connection might be pointed out. The different sections, 
commencing with the second of the supposed documents 
at Genesis ii. 4 and continuing through the book, begin 
with the uniform phrase, “These are the generations,” 
which indicates one author writing a consecutive narra- 
tive. There is close historical and grammatical unity in 
chapters xxx. and xxxi., in which the two names Elohim 
and Jehovah occur as synonyms. In Chapter xxx. 22-42, 
where there is the closest grammatical consistency, the 
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two names are used interchangeably. Here analysis into 
original Elohist and Jehovist elements would be impossi- 
ble. It seems as if the jointed feature of the narrative to 
which Dr. Murphy triumphantly points in proof of one 
author would have excited strong suspicion in his mind 
that the hypothesis itself was unsound. 

4. The radical results of the hypothesis applied by the 
extreme rationalists tend to discredit it. It makes small 
patchwork of large portions of Genesis, of the rest of the 
Pentateuch, and indeed of the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment. In the language of Taylor Lewis, “it reduces the 
Old Testament to fragments of fragments in most ill- 
assorted and jumbled confusion.” By this theory the his- 
torical books, the Psalms, and the prophets might all be 
resolved into Elohistic and Jehovistic elements contrib- 
uted by different authors. The critics do not agree among 
themselves in analyzing according to documentary ele- 
ments. There is wide divergence and contradiction among 
them. They only agree in tearing the Old Testamtnt into 
shreds. In their opinion, the Old Testament is not the 
word of God, but it contains the word of God. There is 
a divine element intermixed with a large human element 
of myth, legend, and history. The human element con- 
tains much error which “criticism” proposes to sift out. 
When some of them finish the sifting process, the real, di- 
vine element left is very small. The proper test of any 
hypothesis is its fitness in harmonizing the facts in any 
case to which it is applied. When it fails to reduce ap- 
parently discordant facts to harmony or creates greater 
difficulties than it proposes to remove, it must be re- 
jected. 

The documentary hypothesis has been the principal dis- 
secting instrument of the rationalists. Some orthodox 
writers like Dr. Murphy favor it. Prof. Schodde, of Co- 
lumbus, O., in an article on “ Theological Thought in Ger- 
many” in the Sunday-school Times of March 21, 1891, 
gays a very prominent school of conservatives has sprung 
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up, led by Zockler, Strack, Orelli, and others, in opposi- 
tion to the extreme rationalists. Of this school he says: 
“To a man they embrace the documentary theory of the 
Pentateuch, the Deutero-Isaiah, and other innovations of 
- recent criticism.” Still it is but a theory, an assumption, 
which for the lack of substantial evidence might be ban- 
ished to the misty realm of myths and fancies. 
J.S. Bryan. 





THE LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL, 





‘Or making many books there is no end.” If Solomon 
could say this of his day, how truly may it be said of the 
present day. Of late “The Lost Tribes of Israel” have 
called out a vast amount of research. One who has in- 
vestigated the subject says: “ Hundreds of thousands of 
volumes have been written upon it,” and still the work 
goes on. Two of the most remarkable books which have 
ever been written on this subject are before me, bearing 
date of 1890. One is “The Lost Tribes of Israel, or Eu- 
rope and America in History and Prophecy,” by Prof. C. 
L. McArtha, A.M., J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. The other is “ The Romance of History— Lost Is- 
rael Found, or Jeshurun’s Pilgrimage toward Ammi from 
Lo-Ammi,” by Prof. ©. A. L. Totten, M.A., Our Race 
Pub. Co., New Haven, Conn. 

If these books do not have as fine a run as “ Ben Hur” 
and “Aleph, the Chaldean,” then we are mistaken in the 
. class of literature demanded by our boasted civilization. 
Ever since the day of Israel’s final deportation into Media 
(721 B.C.) a mystery has hung about her fate. Until re- 
cently the search for “ Lost Israel” has been fruitless, be- 
cause the explorers, starting under a misapprehension, 
became as completely José as the tribes whom they went 
to find. Failing to observe the distinction between Judah 
and Israel and the prophecies referring to each, these 
zealous explorers tried to find the “Ten Lost Tribes” in 
some obscure corner of the earth, reduced to barbarism 
and barely eking out a miserable existence. Thus did 
they, 

With a clear and shining lamp supplied, 
First put it out, then took it for a guide. 
(104) 
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Whoever would seek “ Lost Israel” must do so with all 
her promised greatness in full view; and starting thus, we 
will not expect to find the Israel of prophecy in the by- 
ways of obscurity. Not only were many of the prophecies 
concerning Israel (and her greatness) uttered after she 
was separated from Judah, but after the ten tribed king- 
dom had been lost sight of for more than one hundred 
years. Moreover, all the prophecies referring to Israel, as 
distinct from Judah, are burdened with future blessings 
for this missing and transplanted kingdom, while all these 
blessings are to be the signs of her zdentity when she is 
found! We emphasize the fact that this ten tribed 
kingdom, being separated from Judah, was innocent of 
the crime of crucifying the Christ. Hence, instead of 
Israel being scattered and peeled, as the Jews (Judah) 
now are, and carrying the weight and curse of innocent 
blood, which Judah took upon herself and her children, 
we are to find Israel somewhere enjoying the rich bless- 
ings embraced in the prophecies concerning her. More- 
over, a close study of the prophecies reveals the fact that 
the Messiah was to come through Judah, while Israel was 
to be selected to publish the gospel; hence some of the 
best blood of the remnant of Israel left in Samaria at the 
dispersion occupied Galilee when Christ came, and from 
Galilee Christ selected his apostles. Even Paul, the great 
apostle and missionary to the Gentiles, did not fail to re- 
cord the fact that he was “ of the tribe of Benjamin.” This 
was not only true of the Apostolic Church, but on through 
the ages the finger of prophecy points to Israel instead of 
Judah as the heaven-selected agency by which the bless- 
ing of the gospel should be carried to all the nations of 
the earth. This is now being done by the Anglo-Saxon 
race, the true Israel of history and prophecy, the lineal 
descendants of Isaac, the “Lost Tribes Found ”—found 
amid all the rich blessings of temporal prosperity foretold 
by prophecy—a vast multitude toiling on at their Heaven- 
appointed task. The above is a very imperfect outline of 
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Prof. Totten’s instructive and charming book, “ Lost Is- 
rael Found.” 

We turn now to Prof. McCartha’s book, “The Lost 
Tribes of Israel, or Europe and America in History and 
Prophecy.” The author insists upon the unity of history; 
and regarding it as the unrolling of the divine plan for the 
redemption and restoration of fallen man, he regards each 
historic nation of ancient and modern times as an agent 
intrusted with some specific work which he seeks to point 
out. His view is as far removed from the atheistic idea 
of blind natural law as from the vain superstition of an ar- 
bitrary divine despot. Recognizing the necessity of the 
work of Christ, he also considers the correlative work of 
man. | 

This is not a book of history, but a general series of de- 
ductions from history as recorded in the Bible and the 
most authentic uninspired records. Those who are most 
conversant with history in its universal range will find 
most pleasure and derive most profit in reading the book. 

The chapter on the divergence of language and the di- 
vision and migration of races presents from a new stand- 
point some striking and impressive features and facts. 
The author’s review of the Egyptian, Chaldean, Assyrian, 
Pheenician, Medo-Persian, Greek, and Roman nations re- 
spectively—keeping in sight their racial characteristics 
and their peculiar contributions to the advancement of 
civilization—is full of instruction. But it. is around the 
seed of Abraham, the nation of peculiar promise, that the 
plot thickens and the interest deepens in intensity. Has- 
tily but comprehensively reviewing their Palestinian his- 
tory, he follows the ten tribes into their Assyrian captiv- 
ity, views them in the prison-land of Gozan, where they 
are cured of idolatry by the severity of their corrective 
affliction, as they hopelessly pine through a hundred and 
sixteen years of enforced contact with another race until 
their customs, institutions, languages, and laws have un- 
dergone a radical change. He then follows them as they 
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go forth “into a land wherein never mankind dwelt,” until 
they settle in Central and Northern Europe; and, separated 
from the Mediterranean nations by the impassable black 
German forest, they multiply into that mighty “ Northern 
Hive ”’ for which historians have not accounted, and de- 
velop that peculiar genius and language which, under the 
general name of Teutonic, so powerfully affects and directs 
the world to-day. The peculiarities of this people are 
shown to differ as widely from customs of civilization pre- 
vailing everywhere else at that time as they closely resem- 
ble the old Jewish enactments. When these “ Germani ” 
broke through their forest-barrier and. poured down on 
decrepit Rome there was a fusion of the Semitic and Ar- 
yan types, and the spirituality of Shem was blended with 
the materialism of Japhet, giving inspiration to the one 
and strength to the other. From this arose the modern 
nations of Europe, Teutonism predominating in the North, 
Romanism in the South. 

Our author next compares the prophetic blessings of 
the dying patriarchs, Jacob and Moses, with the distinct- 
ive characteristics’of the eight leading nations of Europe 
to-day, and the parallel presented is very striking, not to 
say conclusive. While an occasional analogy might be 
regarded as a mere coincidence, the numerous points of 
resemblance are so apparent as to impress the impartial 
reader with the fact that this likeness is neither accidental 
nor fanciful. The arguments drawn from this analogy 
may seem to some only specious, but we think they reach 
far beyond mere plausibility. 

This phase of the subject is so new and startling and 
proves so much, if it proves any thing, that no critic worthy 
of the name can afford to toss it aside with a sneer. The 
questions raised must be answered. If the author’s posi- 
tion be not true, then there is work for some master-hand 
not only to refute our author, but to present a better in- 
terpretation of these wonderful prophecies. A mere as- 
sertion of unbelief in the author’s view will not meet the 
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demand, nor can the case be ruled out of court with a wave 
of the critic’s hand. 

Having accounted for the condition of affairs in Europe, 
the culmination of the author’s theory and plan is reached 
in the uniting and mingling of these separate tribes in the 
wider field of American immigration and settlement. The 
chapters devoted to this- subject are superb. Hastily re- 
viewing the settlement of this new world and crowding 
rapidly together the leading causes of the present effects, 
our author shows the part played by each and the value of 
each in the general result. Here sentences are pages and 
paragraphs are volumes. No wide-awake American, no 
living, earnest minister of the gospel can afford to lose these 
chapters. The curtain of the future is gently drawn aside, 
and the scene of a fully-developed Pan-America is pre- 
sented. No prophecies are hazard, but no possibilities are 
left unsuggested. 

The only serious objection to this book is a rare one: 
it is too concise. While the style is transparent and the 
language terse and incisive, the thought is so condensed 
that the reader, though charmed and anxious to hurry on, 
is compelled to read slowly. Only repeated readings of 
the book can do either the author or the reader justice. 
The fourth reading was the most charming and profitable 
to this scribe. 

There are some strange facts connected with the two 
books under review. They are written on the same sub- 
ject, were being written at the same time, and were put 
to press the same week—the authors, at the time, knowing 
nothing of each other. They began their investigations 
at opposite points of view—the one at the cradle of the 
race, the other at the present day, but they reached sub- 
stantially the same conclusions. Was this a mere acci- 
dent or coincidence, or something more? Neither of 
these books supersedes the other—it would be difficult to 
combine them into one book—they supplement and 
strengthen each other; and, taken together, they present 
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an array of facts and a chain of arguments that will be 
very difficult toanswer. In our judgment, they will never 
be answered. 

The one central thought in these two books—the zden- 
tity of the “lost tribes” with the Anglo-Saxon race—is 
either “a mighty truth,” armed and mailed for victory, or 
it is “a strong delusion.” In either case it behooves all 
Anglo-Saxons to examine the facts and arguments upon 
which this identity is said to rest; for if this be not the 
solution of this difficult problem, then in the conflicts of 
the near future all Anglo-Saxon institutions are doomed 
to go down and a true Israel will occupy their hard-won 
places. 

While the authors we are reviewing have done a great 
work and done it well, they have purposely left out a vast 
amount of material in order to bring the subject within 
the reach of the largest possible number of readers. This 
is well, for whoever reads either one of the books ought 
by all means to read both. Though it is of little import 
whether “any of the Pharisees have yet believed,” the 
subject has already stirred up an interest that is deep- 
seated and far-reaching. An unprecedented feeling of 
unrest and expectancy has fallen upon all nations; and if 
the word of God is an abiding rock, then unto the Bible 
must Christians turn for knowledge of these latter days. 
I am free to confess that the classification of prophecies 
made by Profs. McCartha and Totten has given me more 
light and done more to intensify my faith in God than all 
the other expositions and explanations of the prophecies 
that I have read. 

As little as we may have thought of it, the finding of 
these “lost tribes” is a vital question in the fulfillment 
of prophecy. For more than fifty years the idea of iden- 
tity between the Saxon race and “lost Israel” has been 
growing stronger and stronger as investigation has pro- 
gressed. But at first view the seeming difficulties were 
80 many and so great that many have hastily pronounced 
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it a phantom of a visionary mind. But on deeper research 
it is now discovered .that philology, history, and proph- 
ecy all point to the Anglo-Saxons as the lineal descend- 
ants of Isaac, the long “lost tribes of Israel.” While 
Prof. McCartha has found several hitherto missing links 
in the chain of the historical argument, Prof. Totten has 
been equally as successful in philology; and both have 
poured a flood of light upon the prophecies concerning 
Israel. Suppose these prophecies are as explicit in point- 
ing out the Israel of to-day as were the prophecies con- 
cerning Judah in pointing out the signs of the promised 
Messiah in the days of Herod. Would our blindness and 
stupidity in discerning the signs of the times and the ful- 
fillment of prophecy be any more wonderful than that 
which befell Judah in the day of their visitation? We 
think not. While all Christendom are amazed at the 
blindness and stupidity of the Jews, it is a lamentable fact 
that ninety-nine per cent. of our people in reading the 
prophecies make no distinction between Israel and Judah, 
so that when you speak to them about Israel they think 
you are referring to the Jews. This being true, shall we 
be surprised at the stupid blundering and erroneous views 
we so often find in books and in our periodical literature? 
If Profs. McCartha and Totten do nothing more than their 
books are bound to accomplish in correcting popular er- 
rors in philology, history, and prophecy, they will have 
“served their generation by the will of God.” We de- 
voutly thank these learned professors for their able con- 
tributions to the cause of truth and American literature. 


J. M. BoLann. 
Paris, Ky. 
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(Wheeler’s “Sketches of the History of North Carolina;” Ram- 
sey's “Annals of Tennessee;”’ Foote’s “ Sketches of North Carolina; ” 
Gov. Graham’s Address, Mecklenburg Centennial, 1875; Oration of 
Hon. John M. Bright, Mecklenburg Centennial, 1875.) 

THE Christian conscience holds the germs of religious 
and civil liberty. Wherever the conscience is fettered by 
civil or ecclesiastical authority, both civil liberty and 
Christian civilization are impossible. But when the con- 
science becomes enlightened and lifted into the kingdom 
of the truth, freedom is born and republics become pos- 
sible. Freedom of conscience in religious beliefs has be- 
come as familiar to American thought as the Fourth of 
July Declaration of Independence, but the heroic history 
of blood and death through which it has come down to us 
is rapidly passing from the memory of men. The enlight- 
ened Christian conscience has given birth to a form of 
civil government and a Christian civilization that far 
transcends the ideal dream of Plato’s philosophy and over- 
tops the highest conceptions of all the revolutionists and 
reformers of past centuries. Not unlike the prophecy and 
promise of the coming Christ which was imminent in all 
the phases of Jewish history, the freedom of the conscience 
struggled for recognition and expression in all the ancient 
civilizations, coming almost to the surface in the institu- 
tions and laws of the brief republics that lie in ruins along 
the track of history, and finally leaping into life as the 
incarnation of the reformation. Its entire kinship with 
the living Christ attests its divine credentials and puts it 
under commission for the highest place and the mightiest 
leadership among the forces at work for the social and 
political regeneration of men. Christian civilization is 
impossible without it, and all the needed social and moral 


reforms are possible with it. 
(111) 





a 
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The pioneer history that led up to the Revolution was 
more than a war upon primeval forests, wild beasts, and 
savage Indians, interspersed with hardy heroism and thrill- 
ing adventures: it was the dynamic force of the Christian 
conscience adjusting itself to a new life in a new world, 
in which old things were passing away and all things be- 
coming new. The conflict with savages in a savage wil- 
derness was not more primitive and crude in its weapons 
and methods nor more successful than the experiments at 
self-government under the irruptive force of religious 
freedom. The heroic struggles of the hardy pioneers along 
the ever extending frontier to clear the forests, destroy 
the wild beasts, and protect themselves against the In- 
dians was but the outward theater of a sublimer conflict 
within, in which the conscience was clearing for itself a 
home for the free and laying the foundations of the civil 
and religious institutions that should vitalize and sanctify 
all the best and highest forms of American civilization. 

The student of that early history cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the intense loyalty of the colonists to the 
British Crown under the most oppressive and tyrannical 
exactions. Their hereditary conviction that all the pow- 
ers of government were lodged in the king and Parlia- 
ment was the very last to yield to the claims of the divinely 
enlightened conscience. Even at the close of the French 
and Indian wars they were so warmly attached to the 
mother country that no thought of separation and inde- 
pendence had found expression. And not until the pas- 
sage by the British Parliament in 1765 of the “Stamp 
act” did the Colonies begin to protest and resent. This 
“Stamp act” required all contracts, notes, bonds, and all 
public documents to be written on paper bearing the gov- 
ernment stamp. To collect the duty on this government 
paper, officers of the home government were appointed in 
all the colonies. 

This was “taxation without representation;” and in a 
form the most obnoxious to the liberty which the colonies 
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had secured under their chartered rights. The Colonial 
Assembly of Virginia was the first to protest against this 
injustice by passing a resolution which claimed for Vir- 
ginians all the rights of born British subjects and for the 
General Assembly of Virginia the sole right to levy taxes 
on the colony. Patrick Henry introduced the resolution 
and supported it in a speech of fiery eloquence, during 
which occurred the famous sentence and scene: “ Tarquin 
and Ceesar had each his Brutus; Charles the First his 
Cromwell; and George the Third ”—“ Treason! treason! ”’ 
cried the Speaker of the House and many members; but 
the intrepid Henry, after a brief pause, finished the sen- 
tence thus abruptly broken off—“ may profit by their ex- 
ample.” | 

The passage of this resolution had a wonderful effect 
upon the whole country. The Assemblies of South Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania followed the example of Virginia, 
and denounced the “Stamp act” in no mincing terms. 
Massachusetts proposed a convention of all the colonies 
to meet in New York the following October, one month 
before the “Stamp act” would go into effect. In the 
meantime societies were formed in every part of the col- 
onies, called “ Sons of Liberty,” to resist, with arms if nec- 
essary, the work of the stamp officers. These officers, in- 
stead of collecting the stamp duty, were compelled either 
to resign or flee the country. In 1768 a regiment of Brit- 
ish soldiers arrived in Boston to overawe the citizens and 
assist the stamp officers. They were clothed with power 
to arrest the “ traitors,” as they were called, and send them 
to England for trial. This the colonies resisted, denying 
the right of the king to take citizens out of their own 
country for trial. The Assemblies of Virginia and North 
Carolina made such sharp and vigorous protests against 
this form of oppression that they were formally dissolved 
by their royal Governors. In the meantime the first Co- 
lonial Congress, which met in New York in October, 1765, 
agreed upon a declaration of rights, one of which was 

8 
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“exemption from all taxes not imposed with their own 
consent,” which virtually nullified the ‘“‘Stamp act” and 
forced Parliament to repeal the odious measure. In 1770 
Parliament repealed all special duties except that on tea. 
This exception was made merely to assert the principle 
that Parliament had the right to tax the colonies. But it 
was this very right that the colonies denied and resisted. 
So the colonies resolved to import no tea. In New York 
and Philadelphia vessels containing tea were not allowed 
to enter. In Charleston the tea was landed, but stored in 
damp cellars and allowed to rot. In Boston a party of 
men disguised as Mohawk Indians went on board the tea 
ships and emptied the tea into the sea. In retaliation for 
this indignity Parliament passed a bill closing Boston as 
a port of entry and removing the custom house to Salem. 
The charter of Massachusetts was revoked and Gen. Gage 
was appointed military governor, with authority to send 
criminals to England for trial. The Assembly of Virginia 
resented the insult to Boston by an earnest protest, and 
expressed sympathy in the famous words: “ The cause of 
Boston is the cause of all.” For this expression of treason 
the Assembly was dissolved by Lord Dunmore, the royal 
Governor. But the Assembly met in a tavern and advised 
the holding of a general Congress in Philadelphia. This 
Congress met in September, 1774, and issued a declaration 
of rights which provoked Parliament to demand the abso- 
lute submission of the colonies. To enforce this demand 
3,000 British troops were assembled at Boston under Gen. 
Gage by April, 1775. In the meantime the patriots had 
collected a few military stores at Concord, 16 miles from 
Boston, which Gen. Gage proposed to destroy. For this 
purpose he sent Col. Smith and Maj. Pitcairn with a strong 
force, who expected to reach Concord, destroy the stores, 
and return to Boston without molestation. But they were 
surprised at Lexington by about 70 militia under Capt. 
Parker, who were repulsed and scattered. The British 
went on to Concord, and by the time they commenced de- 
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stroying the stores the New England farmers had assem- 
bled in sufficient force to give them battle at Concord 
bridge. The British were repulsed and retreated, but were 
pursued and so hotly pressed that they would have sur- 
rendered had they not been re-inforced at Lexington by 
Lord Percy with 900 men. Then occurred the battle of 
Lexington. The war of the Revolution was begun. The 
whole country was aroused, and the militia began to gather 
from all the colonies from Massachusetts to Georgia. The 
authorities of Connecticut fitted out expeditions to Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point under Ethan Allen and Benedict 
Arnold. The British at Ticonderoga were completely sur- 
prised when Allen and his men rushed into the fort. When 
the British officer demanded what it all meant, Allen re- 
plied: “In the name of the great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress, I demand the surrender of this fort.” It 
was surrendered May 10. Two days later Crown Point 
was taken by Arnold, who also captured Schenesborough. 
By these successes more than one hundred cannons and 
other valuable military supplies fell into the hands of the 
intrepid rebels and the way was opened into Canada. 

In the meantime, British re-enforcements were arriving 
at Boston, and every prepartion was making for a bloody 
war. The second Continental Congress had assembled in 
Philadelphia. One of the first things done by this Con- 
gress was to proclaim the reasons that prompted them to 
take up arms against the mother country. They declared 
that, “‘ While we have no desire to separate from the mother 
country, we are only seeking to protect and secure our 
chartered rights as loyal British subjects. We are re- 
duced to the alternative of choosing an unconditional sub- 
mission to the tyranny of irritated ministers, or resistance 
by force. The latter is our choice. We have counted 
the cost of this contest, and find nothing so dreadful as 
voluntary slavery.” 

This Congress voted an army of 30,000 men and bills of 
credit to the amount of $3,000,000; and, on June 15th, 
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elected George Washington commander in chief of the 
armies of the united colonies. The war of the Revolu- 
tion was on, and the colonies were committed to its issues, 
but only as British subjects fighting for their chartered 
rights. It is a noteworthy fact that at the time Gen. 
Washington assumed command of the Continental army 
he did not favor independence of the mother country; and 
not until May, 1776, did he deem a reconciliation with the 
mother country impossible. At this time he wrote: “A 
reconciliation with Great Britain is impossible. When I 
took command of the army (June, 1775), I abhorred the 
idea of independence, but I am now satisfied that nothing 
else will save us.” 

Without a restatement of the above familiar facts, the 
reader could not be prepared to appreciate fully the spirit 
of the Mecklenburg patriots and the important work done 
by them in the cause of independence. 

The effect of the general movements narrated above 
upon the colony of North Carolina was sensational and 
decisive. The passage of the “Stamp act” and its at- 
tempted enforcement stirred the colony from center to 
circumference. It was like a spark in a powder magazine. 
The explosion was instantaneous, and shook the colony to 
its foundation. The Speaker of the General Assembly, 
John Ashe, voiced the indignation of the colonists in a 
spirited communication to the royal Governor, Tryon, say- 
ing: “THIS LAW WILL BE RESISTED TO BLOOD AND 
DEATH.” 

When the sloop of war “Diligence” anchored in the 
Cape Fear River with stamped paper for the use of the 
colony, the brave men of Hanover and Brunswick, led by 
the heroic Ashe and Waddell, prohibited the terrified cap- 
tain from landing the cargo. From thence they marched 
to Wilmington, besieged the Governor’s mansion, and put 
him and the stamp master under oath that they would not 
attempt to execute the law. Thus they defied the king, 
the Parliament, and the mother country. 
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This heroic act far surpassed in courage and patriotism 
the famous “ Boston Tea-party,” who disguised themselves 
as Indians to escape identity and responsibility. This 
movement in North Carolina was open, and the parties 
were not afraid to be known. It was because they were 
known that the Governor capitulated in his castle. Every 
school-boy in the land is familiar with the “ Boston Tea- 
party” but how many intelligent American citizens know 
any thing of the above act of resistance and defiance upon 
the part of the brave sons of North Carolina? All the 
histories of North Carolina agree that this colony suffered 
more from insult, oppression, extortion, and contumely 
from government officials than any other one of the orig- 
inal colonies. All the royal Governors from Sir William 
Berkeley to Josiah Martin seemed to regard the colony as 
a royal plantation and the people as serfs., The clerks of 
the interior courts plundered the people by extortion, while 
the tax-gatherers stripped the farms even of the work- 
beasts and the people of their apparel. The people sought 
redress in the courts only to be mocked and insulted. The 
Governor and the State officials would attend the courts 
to overawe the officers of law and prevent the people from 
obtaining redress. All efforts were baffled, all expedi- 
ents exhausted, and all the forms of law set aside, and 
nothing remained but “resistance to blood and death.” 
That the king and Parliament were the sources of power 
in the government was the most familiar of all of their 
hereditary teachings. But this power had been used to 
oppress, and not to protect them. Therefore they set 
about a mighty revolution in the principles of government 
—viz., that the source of power was lodged with the peo- 
ple. It was no easy task before them. The traditions of 
many generations which had crystallized around the 
doctrine of the “divine right of kings” was not so easily 
displaced from the royal allegiance of British subjects. 
But in 1768 a formidable body of men assembled and or- 
ganized themselves into an association for the purpose of 
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regulating their own affairs, redressing their own griev- 
ances, and taking in hand the execution of their own laws. 
The name given to this organization indicated its design. 
They were called “ Regulators.” They resolved “to pay 
only such taxes as were agreeable to law, and to pay no 
officer more than his legal fees.” Thus unconsciously the 
principle of self-government by the people planted itself 
in their necessities. It is not surprising that this work of 
the “ Regulators’ provoked the authorities and caused the 
royal Governor, Tryon, to gather a small army of 1,000 
men and march against them with a battery of artillery. 
But the “ Regulators,” now about 2,000 strong, gave bat- 
tle on the banks of the Alamance, May 16,1771. This 
was the first battle for independence on American soil. 
For lack of ammunition the Regulators were overcome, 
leaving 20 dead. on the field, and the Governor with his 
victorious force marched through the colony, confiscating 
property, burning houses, and administering forced oaths 
of loyalty to the people. Defeat then was the greatest 
victory; for success on the part of the Regulators would 
have precipitated war before they were ready, and before 
the other colonies were ripe for revolution. But the fact is 
well attested that this was the first battle, the first libation 
of blood offered on the altar of American independence. 
As areward for this success, Gov. Tryon was promoted to 
the governorship of New York and Gov. Martin was sent 
to North Carolina. 

The second Provincial Congress for North Carolina as- 
sembled in New Berne April 3, 1775, at the same time and 
place with the Provincial Legislature. Gov. Martin, by 
proclamation, tried to prevent the assembling of this Con- 
gress. But that body met and issued a counter proclama- 
tion, in which they calmly reviewed the situation and af- 
firmed their inalienable rights. But, on the 8th of April, 
the Assembly was dissolved by royal proclamation, and 
thus ceased forever all legislative authority under the 
royal government. This action precipitated the crisis 
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which only a few of the wiser leaders had foreseen. It was 
at just this crisis that the people of Mecklenburg sent del- 
egates to Charlotte to consider what the situation de- 
manded. The news of the battle of Lexington reached 
them about this time, and aroused the people to the high- 
est point of resistance. It was as if a firebrand had fallen 
upon the hearts of these Mecklenburg patriots. Already 
stirred with patriotic fire, their representatives in Char- 
lotte were ripe for independence and revolution. This 
convention met and was organized May 19, 1775, with 
Abraham Alexander as Chairman and John McKnitt Al- 
exander as Secretary. After a free and full discussion 
of the various objects of the meeting, which continued 
in session until 2 o’clock A.M. on the 20th, it was unani- 
mously 


1. Resolved, That whosoever, directly or indirectly, abetted, or in 
any way, form, or manner countenanced the unchartered and dan- 
gerous invasion of our rights as claimed by Great Britain, is an en- 
emy to this country, to America, and to the inherent and inalienable 
rights of man. 

2. That we, the citizens of Mecklenburg County, do hereby dis- 
solve the political bands which have connected us to the mother coun- 
try, and hereby absolve ourselves from all allegiance to the British 
Crown, and abjure all political connection, contract, or association 
with that nation who have wantonly trampled on our rights and lib- 
erties and inhumanly shed the blood of American patriots at Lex- 

n. 

3. That we do hereby declare ourselves a free and independent 
people, are, and of right ought to be, a sovereign and self-governing 
association, under the control of no power other than that of our 
God and the general government of the Congress; to the mainte- 
nance of which independence we solemnly pledge to each other our 
mutual co-operation, our lives, our fortunes, and our most sacred honor. 

4 That as we now acknowledge the existence and control of no 
law or legal officer, civil or military, within this county, we do here- 
by ordain and adopt asa rule of life, all, each, and every of our 
former laws—wherein, nevertheless, the Crown of Great Britain 
never can be considered as holding rights, privileges, immunities, or 
authority therein. 

Names of the Delegates.—Col. Thomas Polk, Ephraim Brevard, 
Hezekiah J. Black, John Phifer, James Harris, William Kennon, 
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John Ford, Richard Barry, Henry Downs, Ezra Alexander, William 
Graham, John Queary, Abraham Alexander, John McKnitt Alexan- 
der, Hezekiah Alexander, Adam Alexander, Charles Alexander, 
Zaccheus Wilson, Sr., Waightstill Avery, Benjamin Patton, Matthew 
McClure, Neil Morrison, Robert Irwin, John Flanniken, David 
Reese, Richard Harris, Sr. 

Other resolutions looking to temporary government fol- 
lowed. . 

This is, perhaps, the most authentic text of the famous 
MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENOE. It is 
copied from Ramsey’s “Annals of Tennessee,” page 128, 
where it is supported by ample testimony. 

A copy of the proceedings of the convention, including 
this Declaration of Independence, was sent by express 
messenger to the North Carolina members of Congress, 
then in session in Philadelphia. “These delegates ap- 
proving the spirit of the resolutions, thought them prema- 
ture, as the Continental Congress had not yet abandoned 
all hopes of reconciliation upon honorable terms with the 
mother country. The Declaration of Independence was 
not, therefore, presented to nor acted upon by that body.” 
The same is true of the Provincial Congress, then in ses- 
sion at New Berne. . 

But the proceedings of this convention were published 
in the Cape Fear Mercury at Wilmington, and thus met 
the eye of Gov. Martin, who issued another proclamation, 
in which he thus characterizes the Mecklenburg resolu- 
tions: “And, whereas, I have also seen a most infamous 
publication in the Cape Fear Mercury, importing to be 
resolves of a set of people styling themselves a ‘commit- 
tee of the county of Mecklenburg,’ most traitorously de- 
claring the entire dissolution of the laws, government, and 
constitution of the country, and setting up a system of 
rule and regulation repugnant to the laws and subversive 
of his Majesty’s government.” Itis not probable that the 
proceedings of this convention were published in any 
other paper at the time, for there were but few papers 
published in the colonies and no telegraphs. During the 
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stirring times that followed, the Mecklenburg “resolves ”’ 
seem to have been lost sight of or existed only in tradition. 
No notice of this action was taken by the Continental 
Congress or the Legislature of North Carolina until, in 
1819, a paper purporting to contain a copy of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting of the committee of the people of Meck- 
lenburg in Charlotte, May 20, 1775, containing the resolu- 
tions of independence appeared in the Raleigh Register ina 
communication from Dr. Joseph McKnitt Alexander, a 
prominent citizen of Mecklenburg, and signed Joseph Mc- 
Knitt. This signature was well known as the signature of 
the Secretary of the famous convention of May 20, 1775, 
omitting his surname from the commonness of the name 
Alexander. This article was copied in the Sussex Register, 
of Massachusetts, and the paper was sent by John Adams to 
Thomas Jefferson with a letter, in which occurs this state- 
.ment by Mr. Adams: “ The common sentiment of America 
at that period was never so well expressed, before or since.” 
Mr. Jefferson, in reply, said: “I believe it spurious; I deem 
it avery unjustifiable quiz, like that of the volcano, so mi- 
nutely related to us as having broken out in North Carolina 
some half-dozen years ago, in that part of the country, 
and, perhaps, in that very county of Mecklenburg, for I, 
do not remember its precise locality.” Because Mr. Jef- 
ferson had not seen the publication in the Raleigh Regis- 
ter, nor in the National Intelligencer, nor in Williamson’s 
“History of North Carolina,” he concluded that it was 
“an unjustifiable quiz.” But Mr. Jefferson is careful to 
say: “I must not be understood as suggesting any doubt- 
fulness of the State of North Carolina. No State was 
more fixed and forward. Nor do I affirm positively that 
this paper is a fabrication, because the proof of a negative 
is only presumptive; but I will believe it such until posi- 
tive and solemn proof of its authenticity shall be pro- 
duced.”’ 

This letter, from so high a source as the author of the 
Declaration of Independence of July 4, 1776, not only put 
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discredit upon the Mecklenburg declaration, but started 
a controversy that has continued to this day. The history 
of this controversy would make a large volume, and it is 
impracticable to present here more than the conclusions 
which the strongest evidence sustains. 

After the wide-spread publication of Mr. Jefferson’s let- 
ter, Col. William Polk (a son of Col. Thomas Polk, a 
leader in the Mecklenburg Convention of May 20, 1775) 
took up the question and treated it in a very vigorous 
style. He had ably served his country as an officer in the 
continental line of North Carolina, had fought the Scovil- 
ite tories under his distinguished father in 1775; was un- 
der Gen. Nash at Germantown, Pa., in 1777; with David- 
son on the Catawba in 1781; and otherwise distinguished 
himself in the War of the Revolution. He was at this 
time the President of the principal bank in Raleigh, N. 
C., and in every way capable of performing the task he 
had undertaken, of defending the Mecklenburg patriots 
and vindicating the truth of history. Fortunately, all the 
actors in that scene had not passed away. He obtained 
certificates from Gen. George Graham, William Hutch- 
inson, Jonas Clark, and Robert Robinson, all of whom 
were citizens of Mecklenburg and men of the highest 
standing for integrity and honesty, to the effect that they 
were each present at the meeting, or convention, of May 
19, 20, 1775, in Charlotte; and that on May 20th “resolves 
were read which went to declare the people of Mecklen- 
burg County free and independent of the king and Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, and from that day thenceforth all 
allegiance and political relation was dissolved between the 
good people of Mecklenburg and the king of Great Britain; 
which declaration was signed by every member of the dele- 
gation amid the shouts and huzzas of avery large assembly 
of the people of the county who had come together to know 
the issues of the meeting.” “We further believe [say 
they] that the Declaration of Independence was drawn up 
by Dr. Ephraim Brevard; and that it was conceived and 
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brought about through the instrumentality and popularity 
of Col. Thomas Polk, Abraham Alexander, John McKnitt 
Alexander, Adam Alexander, Ephraim Brevard, John 
Phifer, Hezekiah Alexander, and some others.” They 
further certify “that within a few days thereafter, Capt. 


James Jack, of the town of Charlotte, went as a messen- — 


ger to bear these resolves to the Congress,” etc. 

The testimony of Capt. Jack, bearing date of Decem- 
ber, 1819, who was then a resident of Georgia, was also 
procured to the same import as above. Capt. Jack says 
that he had been privy to a number of meetings of the 
most influential and leading citizens of the county prior 
to that at which these resolutions were adopted; that he 
bore the declaration to Philadelphia and delivered it to 
Richard Caswell and William Hooper, delegates to Con- 
gress from North Carolina, and then furnishes the names 
of other witnesses to the same effect. After collecting 
much testimony of this character from the still living wit- 
nesses, Col. Polk had the whole matter published in the 
Raleigh Register of February 18, 1820. If Mr. Jefferson 
ever replied to this statement, his reply was not published. 
No one in Mecklenburg contradicted or denied the state- 
ment, or any part thereof, as published by Col. Polk. The 
Raleigh Register, editorially, expressed: the decided opin- 
ion “that no doubt can now exist of the truth and genu- 
ineness of the declaration of May 20, 1775.” From that 
time forth for many years that day was celebrated with 
the enthusiastic concurrence of all the people. The fact 
that no question was raised as to the genuineness of this 
history for many years was itself strong presumptive evi- 
dence in its favor. 

About the year 1830 Dr. Alexander, the author of the 
first publication, having learned that John McKnitt Alex- 
ander, the Secretary of the convention, had placed copies 
of the proceedings in the hands of Gen. Davie and Dr. 
Hugh Williamson, thought it best to obtain these copies, 
if possible. But Gen. Davie had died in the latter part 
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of the year 1820, and McKnitt Alexander had died several 
years before. He-applied to the family of Gen. Davie, 
through Dr. Samuel Humphree Henderson, and the veri- 
table copy was found in the well-known handwriting of 
McKnitt Alexander. The original text of the proceedings 
of the convention, including the declaration of independ- 
ence was destroyed by fire in the burning of McKnitt 
Alexander’s residence in 1800. The copy found in the 
possession of the family of Gen. Davie is considered the 
most reliable, from which the text of the famous declara- 
tion has been taken. 

It is abundantly evident that the article in the North 
American Review for April, 1874, by Dr. J. C. Welling, 
of Columbia College, D. C., not only does great injustice 
to John McKnitt Alexander by denying his story upon 
ex-parte testimony, but also places Col. Polk in a position 
in relation to this.controversy that he never assumed, sim- 
ply because he left no written statement as to the matter 
in question. The learned reviewer must have overlooked 
the earnest and able defense of the Mecklenburg declara- 
tion made by Col. Polk against Thomas Jefferson. Free- 
dom from prejudice is essential to the truth of history. 

Further evidence was obtained from Rev. Francis Cum- 
mins, a Presbyterian minister, John Simmerson, of Prov- 
idence, Rev. Humphrey Hunter, Capt. Samuel Wilson, 
Isaac Alexander, Maj. John Davidson, James Johnson, 
and others, who were eye-witnesses and confirmed the 
testimony thus brought out. 

But, to make assurance doubly sure, the Legislature of 
North Carolina of 1830 appointed a committee to inquire 
into the whole matter, collect the evidence, and make an 
authentic history of the Mecklenburg declaration. This 
committee, after patiently investigating all the testimony, 
prepared and presented a report, so much of which as will 
serve the purpose of this article is herewith published: 


Your committee have also examined, collated, and arranged all 
the documents which have been accessible to them touching the dec- 
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laration of independence by the citizens of Mecklenburg and the pro- 
ceedings of the freemen of Cumberland. 

By the publication of these papers it will be fully verified that as 
early as the month of May, 1775, a portion of the people of North 
Carolina, sensible that their wrongs could no longer be borne with- 
out sacrificing both safety and honor, and that redress so often sought, 
so patiently waited for, and so cruelly delayed was no longer to be 
expected, did, by a public and solemn act, declare the dissolution of 
the ties which bound them to the Crown and people of Great Brit- 
ain, and did establish an independent, though temporary, govern- 
ment for their own control and direction. 

The first claim of independence evinces such high sentiments of 
valor and patriotism that we cannot and ought not lightly to esteem 
_ the honor of having made it. The fact of the declaration should be 
announced, its language should be published and perpetuated, and 
the names of the gallant representatives of Mecklenburg, with whom 
it originated, should be preserved from an oblivion which, should it 
involve them, would as much dishonor us as injure them. If the 
thought of independence did not first occur to them, to them at least 
belongs the proud distinction of having given language to the thought; 
and it should be known, and fortunately it ean be conclusively estab- 
lished, that the Revolution received its first impulse toward inde- 
pendence, however feeble that impulse might have been, in North 
Carolina. The committee are aware that this assertion has elsewhere 
been received with doubt and at times met with denial; and it is 
therefore believed to be more strongly incumbent upon the House 
to usher to the world the Mecklenburg declaration, accompanied with 
such testimonials of its genuineness as shall silence incredulity and 
with such care for its general diffusion as shall forever secure it 
from being forgotten. And in recounting the causes, the origin, and 
the progress of the Revolutionary struggle till its final issue in ac- 
knowledged independence, whatever the brilliant achievements of 
other States may have been, let it never be forgotten that at a period 
of darkness and oppression, without concert with others, without as- 
surances of support from any quarter, a few gallant North Carolin- 
ians, all fear of consequences lost in the sense of their country’s 
wrongs, relying, under heaven, solely upon themselves, nobly dared 
to assert and resolved to maintain that independence of which who- 
ever might have thought, none had then spoken; and thus earned 
for themselves and for their fellow-citizens of North Carolina the 
honor of giving birth to the first declaration of independence, 

The committee respectfully recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 
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Resolved, That his excellency, the Governor, be directed to cause to be published 
‚in pamphlet form the above report and the accompanying documents in the man- 
ner and order following—viz., after the report, first, the Mecklenburg declaration 
with the names of the delegutes composing the meeting; second, the certificates 
testifying to the circumstances attending the declaration; third, the proceedings of 
the Cumberland Association. And that he be further directed to have reprinted 
in like manner, separate and distinct from the above, the accompanying journal of 
the Provincial Assembly held at Halifax in 1776. 


THomas G. PoLk, Chairman; 
JOHN Braaa, 

Evan ALEXANDER, 

Louis D. HEnry, 

ALEX. MoNEILL. 

The other resolution directed the distribution of the 
documents thus ordered to be published. 

This report is accompanied with numerous certificates 
of living witnesses given in such circumstantial detail and 
attested by such official authority as would make them 
credible in any court of record. The certificate of Capt. 
Jack, the bearer of the declaration to Philadelphia, was 
given December 7, 1819, when he was eighty-eight years 
old, and was signed in the presence of Job Weston, ©. C. 
O., and James Oliver, an attorney at law. 

If further evidence of the historical verity of the Meck- 
lenburg declaration be needed, it can be found in the doc- 
uments procured from the “ State paper office”’ in London 
by the Hon. George Bancroft while he was envoy from 
this country at the court of St. James and furnished by 
him for “ Wheeler’s History of North Carolina,” from 
which the following extracts are made as sufficient for 
the purposes of this article, and concerning which the his- 
torian says: 

There is no portion of the State whose early records presents a 
more glowing page of patriotism and valor than Mecklenburg. .. . 
Here was the early buzzing of that “ Hornets’ Nest” that was to sting 
first the power of royalty itself in the colonies. It is the birth- 
place of liberty. Here, in May, 1775, the patriots of Mecklenburg 
assembled and resolved to be free and independent of England. In 
addition to the resolves of the 20th of May, 1775, already quoted, the 
following original documents are presented, which are authentic and 
present evidence not controvertible of this immortal transaction. 
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Then follow voluminous quotations from “ Bancroft’s 
Collection,” 1775, of letters and documents that were filed 
in the State paper office in London bearing upon this and 
other similar transactions in the colonies. It is sufficient 
here to make an extract from the letter of Gov. Martin, 
the last royal Governor of North Carolina, to Lord Dart- 
mouth, the then Secretary of State for the mother coun- 
try, as follows: 

Fort JoHnson, N. C., Jane 30, 1775. 

The situation in which I find myself at present is indeed, my lord, 
most despicable and mortifying. I live, alas! ingloriously only to 
deplore it. The resolves of the committee of Mecklenburg, which 
your lordship will find in the inclosed newspaper, surpass all the 
horrible and treasonable publications that the inflammatory spirits of 
the continent have yet produced; and your lordship may depend its 
authors and abettors will not escape when my hands are sufficiently 
strengthened to attempt the recovery of the lost authority of the gov- 
ernment. A copy of these resolves was sent off, I am informed, by 
express to the Congress at Philadelphia as soon as they were passed 
in the committee. 


The “resolves” here referred to were not the original 
Declaration of Independence, but the work of the commit- 
tee appointed by the convention that adopted the declara- 
tion for the purpose of forming a provisional government 
for the colony. This committee reported a series of “re- 
solves,” which were agreed upon May 31, 1775, in which 
the same patriotic utterances of independence of the mother 
country found expression. This fact has given rise to the 
discussion as to whether the Declaration of Independence 
was made May 20 or May 31, 1775. But it is very plain 
that the convention of May 20, 1775, issued the famous 
Mecklenburg declaration of independence, and then 
raised a committee to form a provisional government for 
the defenseless colony until such time as the Provincial 
Congress should give them a more formal and stable gov- 
ernment. 

The newspaper referred to by Gov. Martin as contain- 
ing the “ treasonable publication” was the South Carolina 
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Gazette and County Journal of date June, 1775. The his- 
torian continues: 





This was the most important committee ever yet appointed by pop- 
ular authority, and it achieved one of the most difficult and trying 
ends of revolution. It substituted a regular government, resting en- 
‘ tirely upon popular authority for that of the royal government, and 
annihilated every vestige of the power of Josiah Martin. Nothing 
but the idle and vain theory of allegiance to the throne was left to 
remind the people of the recent origin of their power. 

The Provincial Congress of North Carolina met again 
April 4, 1776. The following extract from its journal 
shows that the first legislative recommendation of a Decla- 
ration of Independence by the Continental Congress orig- 
inated in North Carolina: | 

Resolved, That the delegates of this‘ colony in the Continental 
Congress be empowered to concur with the delegates of the other col- 
onies in declaring independency and forming foreign alliances, reserv- 
ing to this colony the sole and exclusive right of forming a Constitu- 
tion and laws for this colony, and of appointing delegates from time 
to time (under the direction of a general representation thereof) to 
meet the delegates of the other colonies for such purposes as shall 


be hereafter pointed out. 
The Congress, taking the same into consideration, unanimously 


concurred therewith. 

The most patriotic citizens of the “Old North State” 
are bold to claim “that the first Anglo-Saxon anchor 
which rested on the Atlantic coast was in 1557, and on 
the sandy beach of North Carolina; that the first Ameri- 
can manifesto against the encroachments of power by the 
mother country was made in 1768 in North Carolina; that 
the first battle that was fought in the cause of American 
independence was fought on May 16, 1771, in North Car- 
olina; that the first declaration of independence in any 
of the American colonies was made May 20, 1775, by the 
patriots of Mecklenburg, in North Carolina; that the first 
instructions given to delegates to declare for independ- 
ence in the Continental Congress were given April 12, 
1776, to the delegates of North Carolina; that the first 
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blow which turned the tide of disaster and stamped the 
seal of independence, was mainly struck by North Caro- 
lina; and that upon the soil of North Carolina (King’s 
‘Mountain), and partly by her own sons, the blow was 
struck which ‘ put the capture of Yorktown into the hands 
of Washington,’ where the struggle for liberty ended in a 
blaze of glory.” 

If these claims are all made good in the truth of history, 
then may the citizens of the “Oid North State” be proud 
of their heritage of patriotic glory, and address themselves 
heroically to the leadership of the truest and highest type 
of American civilization. W. M. Lerrwion. 

9 





FOREIGN INFLUENCE IN CHINA. 





VERY few people in Western countries have any ade- 
quate idea of this great Chinese Empire: of its size, the 
strength and extent of its civilization. To many, as Prof. 
Max Müller says, the Chinaman is a joke; to others he 
is uncivilized, or only half civilized, and but little removed 
from the Hottentot or American Indian. A dozen years 
ago, the Supreme Court of California, in its zeal to bring 
a law to bear against the Chinese, held that “the term 
‘Indian’ included the Chinese or Mongolian race.” “It 
thus upheld a wrong,” says Dr. S. Wells Williams, “ while 
it enunciated a misconception. It placed the subjects of 
the oldest government now existing upon a parity with a 
race that has never risen above tribal relations. It in- 
cluded under one term a people whose literature dates its 
beginning before the Psalms or Exodus . . . andcon- . 
taining authors whose words have influenced more human 
beings than any other writings, with men whose highest 
attainments in writing have been a few pictures and tokens 
drawn on a buffalo robe. It equalized all the qualities of 
industry, prudence, skill, learning, invention, and what- 
ever gives security to life and property among men, with 
the instincts and habits of a hunter and a nomad. Itstig- 
matized a people which has taught us how to make porce- 
lain, silk, and gunpowder, given us the compass, and shown 
us the use of tea . . . by classing them with a race 
which has despised labor, has had no arts, schools, or trade, 
and in the midst of the Californians themselves is content 
to dig roots for a living.” So long as these wholly unjust 
and inadequate conceptions prevail, so long will the peo- 
ple and country be treated with contempt on the one hand, 
while on the other hand the Church will fail to compre- 

(130) . 
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hend the vastness of the work of evangelization to be done 
here, and the immense outlay of men and money and 
prayer that are necessary to accomplish it. 

China is a great country: great in size, great in history, 
great in civilization. Extending over 71 degrees of longi- 
tude and 34 parallels of latitude, it covered, in 1840, an 
area of 5,300,000 square miles, a territory a third larger 
than the continent of Europe, and nearly half as large 
again as the United States, which covers nearly 3,700,000 
square miles, including Alaska. This vast area has been 
reduced during the last fifty years by about half a million 
square miles ceded to Russia and England. Reaching 
from the frozen snows of Siberia on the north to the trop- 
ical regions of the eighteenth parallel of latitude on the 
south, China affords as great a variety of climate and pro- 
duction as any country in the world. Vast mountain 
chains, wide and fertile plains and valleys, numerous lakes 
and great river systems, are some of its physical features. 
It contains a population, according to Dr. S. Wells Will- 
iams, the best authority on Chinese subjects, of 380,000,- 
000 in the Eighteen Provinces, and 23,000,000 in Manchu- 
ria and the Colonial Possessions, or a total of 403,000,000. 
It yields every kind of mineral, vegetable, and animal 
production necessary for the sustenance of its teeming 
population and for the development of the arts of civilized 
life, a country complete in itself. 

It is the oldest country in existence that has a continu- 
ous history, covering a period of more than 4,600 years 
without a break in its continuity. Contemporaneous with 
Egypt and Nineveh and Babylon, it has outlived them all. 
While those mighty empires have sunk in oblivion and 
heaps of rubbish mark the forgotten scenes of their power 
and grandeur, China has continued on her way, and is to- 
day one of the great nations of the earth, whose powerful 
influence on the destiny of the human race it is impossible 
to forecast. One of the oldest books in the world, out- 
side of the Hebrew Scriptures, is the Shu. King, one of 
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the Chinese classics, which contains a record of events 
that occurred in this country B.C. 2300. The dim dawn 
of Chinese history reaches back to 2800 B.C., or, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hale’s chronology, 350 years after the flood, 
and more than 1600 years after the creation of man. The 
period of authentic history may, according to the most re- 
liable evidence, be placed at about B.C. 2300, in the reigns 
of Yao and Shun. Every thing in this country is old. 
Centuries are but as years and years are but as days in 
the history of China, as compared with the mushroom 
growths of America and modern Europe. 

Possessed of a knowledge of letters, architecture, and 
civil government two thousand, years before our era, Chi- 
nese civilization was old when Greece and Rome were 
young, and ten centuries ago China was the most civilized 
nation in the world. At that time and subsequently re- 
ports of the wealth and power and Oriental splendor of 
the Chinese Empire created as much wonderment in Eu- 
rope as the Chinese of the present day experience when 
they hear of the power and grandeur of Western nations. 
Without discussing in this connection the elements of 
Chinese civilization, we may note the fact that it has 
wrought out one stupendous result that may well chal- 
lenge our admiration and invite our studious attention. It 
has kept under one government, under one homogeneous 
set of civil institutions, the greatest mass of human beings 
that has ever existed under one government in any age of the 
world. In view of this fact, we might well inquire what 
are the elements of its strength that have served to accom- 
plish such a result. Geographical isolation, filial piety, 
industry, innate strength of character, all these have been 
offered in explanation of this wonderful phenomenon. 
Perhaps they have all combined, under the overruling 
providence of God, to produce a result that is the marvel 
of the foreign student of the history and institutions of 
this country. 

But while this is a highly civilized nation (perhaps as 
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highly civilized as any heathen nation has ever been in the 
history of the world), yet it is a nation of idolaters, sunk 
in gross and degrading superstitions. Reaching its high- 
est point of development a thousand years ago, it has been 
on the down grade ever since in all the elements of men- 
tal and moral progress, with only occasional periods of 
temporary recovery. A discussion of the moral and spir- 
itual condition of the Chinese, which I may take up ina 
future paper, would show that with the multiplication of 
idols there has come a decrease of moral force, and the 
gathering gloom of superstition has so darkened the minds 
of the people as to practically arrest their progress in mate- 
rial, mental, and moral improvement. The facts that lie 
on the very surface of their past history and present con- 
dition indicate that they have, somewhere in the past, 
reached a stage of arrested development, and idolatry and 
superstition are largely the cause of it. 

We cannot doubt that it is in the purpose of God that 
this nation is now being brought into close and vital con- 
tact with the great Christian civilization of the West, in 
order to arouse her from her mental.slumber and moral 
deadness and start her again on the path of progress. It 
becomes us, therefore, to inquire as to what are the in- 
fluences that are being brought to bear upon this great 
mass of civilized heathenism, how far the people are 
yielding to those influences, and what is the outlook for 
the future. 

China’s relations with foreign countries have been more 
or less desultory until within the last fifty years. Geo- 
graphically isolated from the rest of the world, so that she 
was very difficult of access before the age of steam, she 
has been left alone, largely, to work out her own destiny, 
almost wholly uninfluenced by any other than inferior peo- 
ples. “But to-day she stands face to face,” in the lan- 
guage of one of her most eminent statesmen, “ with a con- 
dition of things unprecedented in the history of the country. 
It is the decree of heaven, and we cannot close our doors 
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and refuse to receive foreigners or fold our hands and have 
nothing to do with them.” | 

There is reliable evidence that the Chinese had trade 
relations with the Roman Empire as early as A.D. 150, 
but the long and perilous journey to China over the 
mountains and high table lands of Central Asia made the 
trade uncertain and fragmentary. In the latter half of the 
ninth century the Arabs carried on trade with the Chinese 
by means of junks, crossing the Indian Ocean, passing 
through the straits of Malacca, and on up the eastern coast 
of China as far as Hangchow. The visit of Marco Polo to 
China in the thirteenth century, his long residence here, 
and the accounts he gave of his observations and experi- 
ences, on his return, brought the great Mongol Empire 
vividly to the attention of Western Europe. One result 
of this was the sending of Roman Catholic missionaries to 
China to convert the heathen to the Christian faith. Great 
success, apparently, attended the labors of these missiona- 
ries, but their work was destroyed with the overthrow of 
the Mongol Dynasty. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century Portugal and 
Holland sought to open up trade relations with the coun- 
try by sea, and succeeded to some extent in accomplishing 
their object. It is noteworthy that up to the advent of 
the Dutch and Portuguese and Spanish traders the country 
was practically open to foreign trade. But the conquest 
of Malacca by the Dutch, and of the Philippines by the 
Spanish, and the taking forcible possession of the region 
now known as Macao by the Portuguese, together with the 
buccaneering exploits of the traders from these countries 
along the coast of China, excited the suspicions of the 
Chinese, and the country was subsequently closed to for- 
eign trade, except at the port of Canton. British trade 
with China, commencing in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and resulting in the Opium War of 1842 and the 
opening of China to foreign residence, beginning later 
than that of any other nation, has exerted a greater influ- 
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ence on the country than all the other nations of the West 
combined. Without, however, going into the details of 
the earlier attempts of the nations of Europe to open up 
diplomatic and commercial relations with the Chinese, suf- 
fice it to say that it is only within the past fifty years, or, 
more strictly speaking, within the past thirty years, that 
the country has been really open to foreign intercourse. 
The Opium War of 1842, at the conclusion of which Chris- 
tian England forced heathen China to pay $11,000,000 for 
the opium which British merchants had smuggled into the 
country, and which the Chinese Government had seized 
and destroyed, and also $10,000,000 for war expenses, while 
it was an act of grossest injustice, yet, in the wonderful 
providence of God, resulted in a great blessing not only 
to China, but to the civilized world, in that it opened 
China to foreign intercourse and to the introduction of 
Christian missions into the country. 

By the treaty of Nanking, entered into at the close of 
that war, five ports were opened along the coast of China, 
where foreigners were to be allowed to reside on Chinese 
soil. Before the opening of these five ports—Canton, 
Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai, and Tientsin—and since the 
closing of the country against the Dutch and Portuguese 
traders and the expulsion of the Jesuit missionaries, no 
foreigner had been allowed to reside on Chinese soil, ex- 
cept within the narrow limits of the little compound known 
as the “ Factories,” on the bank of the river at Canton. 
But now by the terms of this treaty, foreigners, whether 
missionaries, merchants, or government officials, were al- 
lowed the right of residence within the borders of the 
Celestial Kingdom, subject, indeed, still to their own laws, 
but guaranteed protection to life and property by the Chi- 
nese Government. This is not the place to discuss the 
subject, but a review of foreign intercourse with China 
shows that at no time, particularly within the last three 
hundred years, since foreigners have sought to open up 
trade relations with the Chinese, would it have been safe 
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to have allowed unrestricted intercourse with the peoples 
ofthe West. The flagitious conduct of many of the trad- 
ers that have come to these shores, and the intriguing 
schemes of the Jesuits for political power and interference 
with the civil authority, have been entirely sufficient 
grounds for the fear and suspicion of foreigners enter- 
tained by the Chinese, and show only too clearly that had 
the foreigners been allowed free access to the country, in 
all probability the government would have crumbled to 
pieces and the country would have been divided up be- 
tween the three or four most powerful nations of Europe, 
especially as it was the general belief in Catholic countries 
that all pagan lands belonged to the pope, and he could 
give them to whomsoever he pleased. 

At the conclusion of the war between China and the 
Allies, England and France, an additional number of ports 
were opened to foreign residence; and again, in 1876, at 
‚the conclusion of the negotiations consequent on the mur- 
der of Margary, an English commissioner, by the Chinese 
in South-west China, still another number was added to 
the list of treaty ports, so that now there are twenty-one 
places on the coast of China and up the Yangtse River 
where foreigners are allowed to reside, own property, 
and carry on trade with the-Chinese. Originally mis- 
sionaries were restricted to these treaty ports, but they 
have long ago overleaped these bounds and are now to be 
found in every part of this vast empire carrying on their 
work. 

” In the resistless march of events in this wonderful nine- 
teenth century, the mighty momentum of Christian civil- 
ization has struck this country, startling the Chinese out 
of their mental and moral lethargy, and while they have 
striven, blindly and foolishly at times, to resist the inva- 
sion of foreigners and foreign innovations, they have lat- 
terly begun to accept the situation and try to adapt them- 
selves to a condition of things that they have found it 
impossible to avoid; and are, in a word, yielding to the 
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pressure of foreign influence that has been brought to bear 
upon them with ever increasing force, 

The pressure of foreign influence has been delivered 
upon the Chinese along three general lines—viz., political, 
commercial, and missionary. The governments of the 
West have been urging upon the Chinese the necessity of 
receiving ministers, consuls, and government agents at 
Pekin and the treaty ports, and of sending similar gov- 
ernment agents abroad to the treaty powers, thus entering 
into the comity of nations, adopting the great principles 
of international law, and reaping the immense advantages 
growing out of intercourse with the various countries of 
the world. 

Merchants have brought innumerable cargoes of the 
products of field and factory, of mine and machine, to this 
country, urging upon the Chinese the advantage of pur- 
chasing these goods and of selling to the foreigners their 
productions, such as silk, tea, porcelain, etc. The mer- 
chants have brought here specimens, or models, or descrip- 
tions, of nearly all of the principal inventions of the great 
West, the steam-engine, the steam-ship, the railroad, the 
telegraph, the telephone, the dynamo, the printing-press, 
mining machinery, etc., and have urged upon the Chinese 
the necessity of employing these wonderful machines to 
develop the resources of the country and become great 
and powerful among the nations of the world. 

Missionaries have been pressing into the country pro- 
claiming hope for lost men through the gospel of the Son 
of God; showing the folly and sin of idolatry; urging the 
people to forsake their idols and turn to the living God; 
establishing churches, schools, and hospitals; translating 
into the Chinese language religious, educational, and gen- 
eral literature; scattering millions of pages annually of 
Bibles and Christian books over the land, and bringing to 
the knowledge of the people the wonderful discoveries in 
religion, science, and general knowledge that to-day con- 
stitute the precious heritage of Christian nations. It has 
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required steady pressure and persistent effort to do this 
‘work. The Chinese are full of suspicion as to our pur- 
pose in coming here. They are ready to attribute to us 
every motive but the right one. It has been exceedingly 
difficult in many towns in the interior to rent houses, or 
purchase land on which to erect mission buildings. A fear 
is entertained by many of the Chinese that when a piece 
of land is bought by a missionary it thereby becomes a bit 
of foreign territory. The missionaries are accused of the 
vilest crimes in the calendar: of kidnapping women and 
children; of gouging out the eyes of children with which 
to make medicine to send to foreign countries; of being 
spies in the employ of foreign governments seeking to gain 
a foothold in the country in order to its ultimate conquest; 
of trying, by the dissemination of strange and pernicious 
doctrines, to break down ail the sanctions of morality and 
destroy the foundations of social and civil order, etc. 
But, notwithstanding the ‘difficulties in the way, not- 
withstanding the fear, the suspicion, the self-conceit, and 
the inertia, the pressure of foreign influence has been 
steady, continuous, and increasing, and we see the result 
to-day in the movement that is manifest on every hand. 
The Chinese are yielding to the pressure, slowly, it is true, 
but nevertheless surely. Many whose information is more 
or less superficial think that the Chinese are so proud and 
self-conceited, so bound to their ancient traditions, and so 
averse to any thing new as to be altogether impervious to 
- any influence coming from other countries. Or else that 
they are so stolid and sordid, so gross and material, so 
sunken in superstition and intellectual stagnation as to be 
utterly incapable of being raised to the high plane of 
thought and spiritual conception contemplated in our 
Christian civilization. But a nearer view of the history 
of the Chinese, a closer acquaintance with their national 
life and character, would serve to dissipate many of these 
false notions, and give a clearer idea of the nature of those 
influences that are needed to bring about the improvement 
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which every well-wisher of the race so ardently desires 
to see. 

When we consider the (to the Chinese) long and glori- 
ous history of China in the past; the volume and range of 
her literature, which represents the gathered treasures of 
forty centuries; the long roll of illustrious sages, states- 
men, military heroes, scholars, poets, and philosophers that 
adorn the pages of her history; her long-established in- 
stitutions, and the practical outcome of these in good gov- 
ernment and social order; we cannot wonder that she is 
somewhat slow to yield to those influences which come to 
her from outside nations whose boasted superiority is but 
a growth of yesterday, and the conduct of whose people 
in this country has, in hundreds of instances, flagrantly 
violated those high moral teachings claimed to be con- 
tained in the holy books of the Christians. 

But a few facts out of many, here briefly stated, will 
suffice to show that the Chinese are yielding to the press- 
ure that is being brought to bear upon them and are mov- 
ing as fast, perhaps, as it is safe for them to move. Much 
more rapid movement would bring with it the danger of 
social and civil upheaval and disintegration. The people 
must be gradually prepared for the changes before they 
can with safety be brought about. 

In the first place, they are yielding along the line of po- 
litical pressure. Ministers, consuls, and other government 
agents have been received at Pekin and the treaty ports 
from the various treaty powers; Chinese ministers and con- 
suls have been sent abroad to the governments of Europe 
and America; in the early part of the present year the em- 
peror granted an audience to the foreign ministers resident 
at Pekin, and hereafter a similar audience is to be granted 
to all the ministers of the treaty powers. And tu-day 

these various treaty powers, instead of being looked upun 
as tributary countries, stand recognized by the Chinese as 
independent suvereign powers and are treuted with on 
terms of equality and respect. Wheaton’s and Brunt- 
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schelli’s treatises on international law have been translated 
into Chinese by Dr. Martin and others, and the leading 
Chinese Government officials have read them and can quote 
the principles of international law as readily as any one, 
as, for instance, in the case of the discrimination against 
the Chinese as compared to other nations, shown by the 
action of the United States Congress in arbitrarily re- 
stricting Chinese immigration, either with or without ne- 
gotiation with the Chinese Government. 

Again, the Chinese are yielding along the line of com- 
mercial influence. An immense trade has grown up with 
foreign countries. Millions of dollars worth of goods are 
brought here annually from all the countries of the world, 
principally, of course, from Europe and America. The 
Chinese know a good thing when they see it. They know 
the value of a dollar as well as any people in the world; 
and when they see the abundance, the excellence, the 
cheapness of the goods that are brought to them from for- 
eign countries, they buy them readily and in great quan- 
tities. National prejudices, self-conceit, suspicion, and 
distrust all go down in one common ruin before the mighty 
force of the desire for material gain. The products of the 
looms of Manchester and Massachusetts are displacing the 
coarser and more costly native hand-made fabrics; kero- 
“ gene is superseding the vegetable tallow-dips and rush- 
lights; yankee clocks and watches are taking the place 
of the native sun-dial and the incense time-stick; while 
California flour and foreign groceries and hardware in 
great variety are coming in to supply the wants that the 
native products fail to meet. 

A fleet of some twenty steamers, owned by the Chinese 
Government, and commanded by European officers, does 
a large part of the carrying trade along her fifteen hun- 
dred miles of coast line. A short line of railroad, eighty 
miles in length, was built in 1888, in North China, from 
Tientsin to the Kaiping coal mines; and recently steps 
have been taken to extend this road to the north-eastern 
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boundary of the empire at Shanhaikwan. Two years ago 
the emperor issued a decree in which he said that rail- 
roads were necessary in order to develop the strength and 
resources of a country, and ordered the construction of a 
line of railroad from Peking right down through the cen- 
ter of China proper to Hankow, on the Yuangtse River. 
This road has not been built, owing to the bitter opposi- 
tion of the members of what may be called the conserva- 
tive party among the emperor’s advisers, who have suc- 
ceeded in staving off the work of construction for the 
time being. But it is the general belief both of Chinese 
and foreigners that this road will be built before very 
long. The telegraph was introduced in 1881, consequent 
on the fear of a war with Russia, and it has gradually 
extended to every part of the empire, and has been an 
important means of strengthening the power of the cen- 
tral government over the provincial governors and vice- 
roys. Mining machinery has been introduced for mining 
coal, iron, gold, silver, copper, etc. Last year a mint was 
established at Canton, the machinery of which was pur- 
chased in Europe; and already silver dollars and small 
coin, the product of the mint, are being put into circula- 
tion. As the result of the wars between China and for- 
eign nations, several large arsenals and navy yards have 
been established, where arms, ammunition, and gun-boats 
are being manufactured after the most approved Euro- — 
pean models. 

The yielding of the Chinese along the line of missionary 
pressure is very marked and very encouraging. About 
fourteen hundred Protestant missionaries, to say nothing 
of the numerous Roman Catholic missionaries, are estab- 
lished in various parts of the empire; not only at the 
open ports, but also away in the interior, in Northern, 
Western, and South-western China, gathering churches, 
carrying om school and hospital work, and going every- 
where preaching the word by the living voice and the 
printed page. The various Protestant Churches number 
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some 40,000 Christians, which, with the baptized children, 
the candidates for Church-membership, and the nominal 
believers, make up a Christian community of not far short 
of 150,000. Three thousand native assistants, preachers, 
exhorters, licentiates, colporters, and Bible-women, are 
helping in the great work of making known the gospel to 
their fellow-countrymen. More than five hundred Church- 
es have been organized, about one-fifth of which are self- 
“ supporting. ‘There are about 17,000 pupils in the various 
mission schools; 350,000 patients were treated in 1889, 
in more than one hundred hospitals and dispensaries; 
and 666,000 Scripture portions—that is, whole Bibles, 
Testaments, Gospels, etc.—were sown broadcast over the 
land. | 

But beside these figures there are numerous indications 
that the power of the gospel is being felt in this country 
which cannot be tabulated. The pure life, the fervent 
devotion, the patience under persecution, the triumphant 
death of the native Christians prove the genuineness of 
the work of grace in their hearts. A great change has 
taken place in many ofthe older mission centers in the 
sentiments of the masses of the people toward the mis- 
sionaries. Instead of being called “foreign devil,” we 
are more frequently greeted with “Mr. Foreigner.” The 
people listen longer and more attentively to the preach- 
ing in the chapels. They are bolder to come to our hos- 
pitals for medical treatment and surgical operations. 
. Parents are more ready to send their children to our 
schools, and the people buy and read our books more 
readily. All these and many other facts, which there is 
not space to detail here, show that the Chinese are yield- 
ing to the pressure. The gospel is the power of God to 
the salvation of this people. One other fact ought to be 
stated in this connection. A great improvement is going 
on in the educational system of the country, as the com- 
bined result of foreign influence. In 1887 Western sci- 
ence and mathematics were, by imperial decree, intro- 
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duced into the government examinations; government 
schools have been established, with foreign professors, for 
teaching these subjects and the principal languages of 
Europe. The government has established a translation 
department, in which foreigners acquainted with the Chi- 
nese language are employed to translate works on history, 
science, mathematics, military tactics, naval architecture, 
etc., from the English and other languages into Chinese; 
and these translations are being published and dissemi- 
nated far and wide throughout the country. 

The future is full of hope. The tremor of new move- 
ments is in the air. We who are here and have a finger 
upon the pulse of the country can feel the throb of the 
new life that is being poured into its arteries. Those are 
most hopeful who have been longest here and know most 
of the people; of the difficulties in the way, as well as the 
forces that are needed to overcome them. Revolutions 
never go backward. Progress will be onward and up- 
ward. The recent anti-foreign riots along the valley of 
the Yangtse River will give a temporary check to mis- 
sionary work. But this check will only be temporary. 
Foreign influence will be strengthened, ultimately, as the 
result of these riots; and especially will Christian mis- 
sions receive a great forward impetus by them. We are 
already reaping some advantage from these riots. The 
decree of tbe emperor, issued on account of the disturb- 
ances, ordering the local officials everywhere to protect 
the missionaries, places us in a stronger position than we . 
have ever occupied in the history of mission work in 
China. 

Thus every difficulty will be but the stepping-stone to 
higher achievement. The work of awakening and im- 
provement is bound to goon. Machinery will be intro- 
duced and produced in ever increasing quantities; the 
material resources of the country will be developed; 
mines will be opened for coal, iron, copper, silver, gold; 
improved methods of agriculture will benefit the farmer; 
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railroads and steamers will afford rapid communication 
and vastly increase trade and production; the great 
changes that are even now taking place in the educa- 
tional system of the country will improve the character, 
while they extend the benefits of education. The news- 
paper, the telegraph, the telephone will, as they are al- 
ready doing, spread general intelligence among the peo- 
ple; while above all and better than all, the gospel of the 
Son of God will go on with ever increasing power from 
the vantage-ground already gained, until this shall be- 
come a Christian nation and the last stronghold of Satan 
will be captured. 

But the Church must rally to the work with her men, 
her money, and her prayers. We must have enough men 
to do the work. Four hundred millions of people cannot 
be evangelized by fourteen hundred missionaries. One 
missionary to 50,000 people would require 8,000 mission- 
aries for China. A. P. PARKER. 


JESUS, AND THE JEWS AND PILATE, 





Was Jesus a law-breaker and a felon? So said the 
Sanhedrim, and Rome ordered his execution. 

The blameless and consecrated life he lived, doing harm 
to none and good to all; the sublime lessons of love and 
purity and good-will to men, born in the measureless 
depths of his great heart and flowing in benedictions from 
his lips; the poor to whom he preached the gospel of his 
love; the hearts that leaped with new life to embrace the 
tidings of great joy that he brought to the world; the iso- 
lated and despairing lepers that he cleansed; the lame 
that he enabled to walk; the blind whose eyes he opened; 
the deaf whose ears he unstopped; the dumb whose un- 
fettered tongues broke into words of rapture at his ap- 
proach—all, with one accord, appeal from the finding of 
Jerusalem and the action of Rome, and rolling down the 
channels of time in many-voiced thunder proclaim the 
judgment of the Sanhedrim a lie and the crucifixion a ju- 
dicial murder. 

To a just and impartial court the good character of the 
accused always furnishes a favorable and auspicious intro- 
duction; but with a jaundiced tribunal, organized to con- 
vict, it often constitutes, though unavowed, the real griev- 
ance against him. Under no code of laws was human life 
more carefully and sacredly guarded than under the He- 
brew law. There breathes through no other system a more 
tender solicitude for human life. Indeed, so carefully 
fenced in and casemated is the life of a Hebrew by his 
laws, that it is almost impossible, where the law is admin- 
istered according to its spirit, for an innocent man to be 
condemned to death. Not only are ail presumptions in 
favor of his innocence, but safeguards are provided on 
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every side to prevent, as far as possible, all external bias 
and prejudice from disturbing the justice and even len- 
iency that are vouchsafed to him. When the life and 
character of Jesus are viewed in the light of the humane 
provisions of the law, they furnish of themselves almost— 
if all other facts were wanting—a prima-facie case against 
the fairness and honesty of the court that condemned him. 
The Hebrew and the Roman law are the sources from 
which have come those eternal principles of justice and 
equity which permeate and form the basis of all civilized 
systems of jurisprudence to-day. 

On the assumption that Jesus had a fair and unpreju- 
diced trial—that all the benign and tender provisions of 
the law were accorded him by those who presided in his 
case, the question will never cease to arise and demand an 
answer: “ How could such a man with such a record have 
passed the judicial scrutiny of two such systems of juris- 
prudence and been condemned to an ignominious death?” 
Jerusalem and Rome must divide between them whatever 
of honor or infamy may attach to the strange result reached 
by the proceedings instituted against him, but to the 
former must fall much the larger share in that division. 
Neither can escape its proper share of responsibility in 
that ever memorable transaction. 

Never during his entire life, so far as the record speaks, 
did the Roman authority in Judea and Galilee—the scenes 
of his ministry and works—make any complaint of any 
thing he said or did. If he ever interfered, by word or 
deed, with the dominion of Cesar, his history, as it has 
come down to us, has failed to make a note of it. He 
never essayed the role of a government reformer or sought 
to intermeddle with the civil or political status of exist- 
ing things. Left to herself, Rome would never have in- 
terfered with his ministry, the crucifixion would never 
have thrown its lurid light upon the page of history. To 
the Jew belongs the greater responsibility, the more damn- 
ing infamy of his condemnation and death. The tithers 
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of mint, anise, and cummin and the neglecters of the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith; 
the ecclesiastical tyrants who bound heavy burdens and 
laid them upon other men’s shoulders, but would not them- 
selves so much as move them with their fingers; the long- 
faced hypocrites who broadened their phylacteries and 
stood on the street-corners and in the market-places and 
uttered their sanctimonious prayers that they might be 
seen and heard of men; the whited sepulchers, fair and 
beautiful to look upon, but within full of deceit and cor- 
ruption; the cleansers of the outside of cups and platters, 
but wholly indifferent to the inside; the worthy descend- 
ants of the builders of the sepulchers of the prophets and 
the garnishers of the tombs of the righteous whom they 
had slain; the jailers of the kingdom of heaven who locked 
the doors and put the keys into their pockets, neither 
going therein themselves nor permitting others to enter; 
the devourers of widows’ houses, who for a pretense made 
long prayers; the whole generation of vipers; all the dif- 
ferent hues and grades and classes of hypocrites, so faith- 
fully painted and truly portrayed in that fearful and ter- 
rific arraignment in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew 
—each, all had been camping on his trail, dogging his steps, 
perverting his teachings, misrepresenting his conduct, 
seeking by interviews with him to entrap him, by false 
pretenses to betray him into an unguarded expression, 
long before their mean midnight arrest in the garden of 
Gethsemane. 

The fearless hand that was tearing the masks from their 
faces must be staid at all hazards. Jesus must die. 
Judea was too small to contain him and them. Tis death 
was ordained before he was ever arrested. He was tried 
and condemned before the emissaries of the chief priests 
and scribes and elders, with their swords and staves and 
torches, made their warlike foray into the garden to lay 
hands on him. Mark informs us that “After two days 
was the feast of . . . unleavened bread: and the chief 
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priests and the scribes sought how they might take him 
by craft, and put him to death.” That was the purpose— 
not to try him and ascertain whether he had been guilty of 
any thing that merited death—but fo put him to death. 
That was settled beforehand. Whatever judicial action 
might be taken to veil this design, it had been already 
settled, should lead up to that result, as each successive 
step of the so-called trial demonstrated. 

For the facts of the case we are dependent upon the ac- 
counts given by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. They 
have, of course, been subjected to criticisms. But their 
narratives do not disclose discrepancies and variations of a 
character which should impeach their honesty or discredit 
the correctness of their statements. One may relate what 
another fails to mention, so that it becomes necessary to 
examine all four of the accounts to get all the facts. It 
would be impossible to place four men, however honest 
and intelligent, upon the witness stand to testify separate 
and apart from each other in regard to a transaction of 
which they all had knowledge, without being able, on a 
comparison of their testimony, to point out diversities and 
differences. The absence of close correspondence in de- 
tails is much more suggestive of non-collusion among them 
than of a want of veracity and fairness. No such thing 
has ever been or ever will be seen in or out of a court of 
justice where four witnesses, without concert and with- 
out a comparison of notes, have given each separate ac- 
counts of the same transaction involving a number of facts 
so nearly alike that discrepancies may not be discovered. 
The constitution of the human mind must undergo a 
change before such a result can be reasonably anticipated. 
A substantial agreement upon all the material facts men- 
tioned by each is all that can be fairly required. Nor 
does the fact that one or two of them may relate incidents 
to which the others do not allude necessarily discredit any 
ofthem. To illustrate: John says that those who arrested 
Jesus “led him away to Annas first; for he was father-in- 
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law to Caiaphas, who was high priest that same year.” 
Farther on he says that Annas sent him bound to Caia- 
phas. Matthew says they “led him away to Caiaphas the 
high priest.”’ Mark says: “And they led Jesus away to 
the high priest.” Luke says: “And they took him, and 
led him, and brought him into the high priest’s house.” 

Would it be fair to impeach the honesty or correctness 
of John’s statement to the effect that he was first taken to 
Annas because the other three do not mention this fact at 
all? It will be observed that all four of them agree that 
he was taken before Caiaphas, where he was tried, but John 
alone mentions the fact that he was first taken to Annas, 

It may be fairly assumed, on a just consideration of the 
four statements, their general correspondence, their veri- 
similitudes, and the unexaggerated and unimpassioned tone 
which pervades them all, that the writers each honestly 
endeavored to give the real facts of the case, naught ex- 
tenuating and setting down naught in malice. At all 
events, those four statements embrace the only account we 
have of the transactions to which they relate. They con- 
tain internal evidence of truth so persuasive that no fair 
criticism would justify their rejection. The facts stated 
contain no admixture of the supernatural which might 
cause a non-believer in the miraculous to discredit them. 
They are plain, simple occurrences, which might happen 
in the course of a judicial investigation, and no good rea- 
son seems to exist why they should not be accepted as his- 
torically correct. 

Around no other judicial proceedings in all history gath- 
ers there so profound an interest as lingers about the trial 
of Jesus. They led to the condemnation and death of one 
who lives in too many millions of human hearts to suffer 
them ever to become matters of indifference or mere ordi- 
nary concern. The great prisoner has put the stamp of 
immortality upon even the smallest incident of the trial 
that led to the tragedy of Calvary. The deep damnation 
of his taking off abides with all who took a hand in it. 
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Their deeds, their names live in the world’s memory be- 
cause of their connection with the victim they slew. The 
dust of oblivion can never be piled so high above them as 
to hide them from the detestation and abhorrence of man- 
kind in all the ages to come. Pilate washed his hands, 
but the blood that stained them still remains. The Jews 
exclaimed, “ His blood be upon us and our children,” and 
so it has been, and must be. The hands of both were 
baptized in the best blood of the best man that ever 
blessed this world with his presence in it, although in the 
case of the Jew the baptism was by immersion and in that 
of the Roman by sprinkling only. 

The Jews had arrested him and tried him and condemned 
him to die before Pilate ever saw him. He knew before 
the trial began what the result would be. Had he not 
foretold it to his disciples on the way to Jerusalem? Had 
not the scribes and Pharisees interviewed him, time and 
again, on different points of the law of Moses, with the 
design of extracting from him something that could be 
used as evidence against him? Had not a joint deputa- 
tion of Pharisees and Herodians been sent to him by the 
chief conspirators “that they might catch him in his talk?” 
Had not these smooth-tongued emissaries approached him 
with flattering lip and honeyed phrase for the purpose of 
betraying him into some expression that might bring upon 
him the displeasure of Rome? “Master, we know that 
thou art true and carest not for any one; for thou regard- 
est not the person of men (no, not even Cesar), but of a 
truth teachest the way to God. Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Cesar or not? Shall we give or shall we not give?” 
The introduction was as soft and sweet as the oily tongue 
of the obsequious flatterer and the practiced dissembler 
could make it. The question that followed was too plain 
and pointed to be misunderstood. The answer that came 
struck them dumb with amazement, and they had to return 
to those that sent them with nothing to report that sup- 
plied the desired evidence. The time and circumstances 
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of his arrest would have notified him, if such warning had 
been at all necessary to acquaint him with the real situa- 
tion, that he was in the hands of men who meant blood 
and would scruple at no perversion of justice, no disregard 
of law, to shed it. 

“Be ye come out, as against a thief with sword and 
staves? When I was daily with you in the temple, ye 
stretched forth no hands against me: but this is your 
hour and the power of darkness.” Having entered this 
protest against the manner of his arrest, he made no re- 
sistance. If they had hired some assassin to murder him 
in the garden under the cover of night as they had hired 
Judas to betray him, their record would have been no 
darker than the one they have left. But they bound him 
and carried him to Annas. And who was Annas? He 
had been, but was not then, the high priest. Though de- 
posed and no longer permitted to hold that position, he was 
the power behind the sacerdotal throne occupied by his 
son-in-law, Caiaphas. It was from his master spirit and 
controlling mind that the Sanhedrim mainly drew its in- 
spiration. For years he had been an adroit and success- 
ful manipulator of men. Like all such men, he had great 
confidence in his own skill and resources. He compre- 
hended the situation thoroughly. He very well knew the 
result of the various means resorted to by the scribes and 
Pharisees and the Herodians to obtain testimony against 
Jesus, that in every encounter with the young prophet of 
Nazareth they had been forced to retire in disorder, and 
that all their efforts to collect the much needed testimony 
to convict him had failed. An innocent prisoner, whose 
life had been so blameless that no honest witness came 
forward to inculpate him, stood before him. How was the 
machinery of the law to be so manipulated as to work out 
his condemnation? That was the problem which Annas 
and his coadjutors had on hand for solution. The gray- 
haired schemer—“ unvenerable for all his seventy years ”— 
determined to try his practiced skill and long experience 
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in the way of a preliminary examination of the prisoner. 
He had faith sufficient in his own superior adroitness to 
lead him to believe that he would be able to entrap his 
young prisoner into taking some incautious position or 
' making some fatal admission. Such a proceeding as this 
preliminary examination was wholly unknown and con- 
trary to the Hebrew law. It was suggested by the absence 
of evidence against the accused, and Annas resorted to it 
to supply that want. If he had had the necessary evi- 
dence to convict, he would never have wasted his time in 
a preliminary pumping of the prisoner. If he had been an 
upright judge and worthy of the gray hairs that covered 
his head, the age and bearing of the prisoner, as he stood 
manacled before him, would have awakened his sympathy 
and moved his pity. But the presumed inexperience of 
the accused only confirmed the old juggler in his self- 
confident ability to ensnare him and mold him to his pur- 
pose. Perhaps he imagined that the young man, flattered 
by the opportunity to talk in the presence of the great ex- 
high priest, would freely launch out upon the objects of 
his mission and proceed to ventilate his views. He, per- — 
haps, reflected that most reformers do not await a second 
invitation to mount their hobbies and descant with eager 
delight upon the beauties and benefits of the grand refor- 
mation they propose to introduce, particularly when an oc- 
casion presents itself to make a display in a distinguished 
and influential presence. It may be that Annas indulged 
some such reflection on the occasion. Be that as it may, 
he introduced the subject by a request that Jesus should 
tell him about his disciples and his teachings. 

This was a broad question, and opened up the way fora 
very extended disquisition, if the prisoner had felt disposed 
to talk in his august presence. But he knew better than 
Annas dreamed of in what presence he stood. He knew 
the hoary old hypocrite was not an honest seeker for in- 
formation on the subject he had mentioned. He knew 
that any thing he might say in vindication of his life or 
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in exposition of his doctrines would only be throwing 
pearls before swine that were foaming at the mouth to 
rend him. Without the most distant allusion to the sub- 
ject suggested by his wily adversary, he replied in these 
sublime words, which must forever stand as monuments 
of his honesty, his innocence, and the conscious rectitude 
of his life: “I have spoken openly to the world; I ever 
taught in synagogues and in the temple where all the 
Jews come together; and in secret spake I nothing; why 
askest thou me? ask them that heard me what I spake 
unto them; behold, these know the things which I said.” 

Grandly, fearlessly he “ put himself upon the country,” 
demanded an open trial, and challenged all Jerusalem and 
the world to repeat any word he had ever spoken, to point 
to any act he had ever performed, inconsistent with the 
duty which a true and honest man owed to his God and 
his fellow-men. Asif he had said: “ You know very well 
that according to the Hebrew law I am entitled to an open 
and public trial and have a right to be confronted with 
the witnesses that have any testimony to give against me, 
if there be such, and that you have no right to attempt to 
wring or provoke a confession from me which you may 
use to my hurt. I have been teaching in your temple 
daily; my doctrines I have openly proclaimed in your 
synagogues, crowded with Jews. Thousands of them have 
heard me. The bands of spies and detectives sent out by 
the Jerusalem hierarchy to catch the faintest whisper from 
my lips and to watch every act of my life can tell you 
about my ‘disciples and my teachings.’ Send for them. 
I am ready to meet them and to face the consequences of 
all they have to testify against me. Jerusalem swarms 
with witnesses. Friend and foe, high and low, all here 
heard me. If I am guilty, never had man such an oppor- 
tunity to prove it as you have. Adjourn this midnight 
conclave which has assembled here, in gross violation of 
law, to try me; and when to-morrow’s sun shall gild the 
mountain tops and the spires of your temple—when honest 
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men are not asleep in their beds, let it be proclaimed that 
I am on trial for my life, and let all men be invited to come 
and tell of all they have ever heard me say or do. My 
life has been an open book; and if a single page has ever 
been sullied with crime, thousands can be had to prove it.” 

All this was implied, in the answer of Jesus to Annas. 
It was a proposition which no guilty man would make, no 
honest judge decline. The transparent fairness and cogent 
logic of the prisoner drove his unanswerable reply home 
to even the hard and blunted sensibilities of his unscrupu- 
lous inquisitor. But the only answer made was a rude 
blow in the face from the hand of a minion of the ex-high 
priest, doubtless inspired by the chagrin and displeasure 
visible in the face of his baffled master. It was so much 
easier for the brutal and subservient slave to inflict a cruel 
blow and offer a shameful indignity to a helpless prisoner 
than it was for his master to answer what the prisoner had 
said. The preliminary examination was ended. It wasa 
confessed and mortifying failure. Annas had “taken 
nothing by his motion.” Though the subtlest old serpent 
in all the “viper brood” to which he belonged, his sin- 
uous approaches to his victim had been foiled and defeated. 
What was next to be done? With a prisoner who would 
admit nothing, deny nothing, and who only broke silence 
to fall back upon his reserved rights and demand a public 
trial, with a challenge to the world to be present and tes- 
tify, the situation was not at all improved. Witnesses be- 
came an absolute necessity, if the trial was to proceed. 
The trouble was not a lack of witnesses to establish the 
truth and to tell what Jesus had been saying and doing, 
but the presence of those who would formulate a lie and 
tell what he had not been saying and doing. It is said 
they arrested him at night because “they feared the mul- 
titude.” They tried him at night for the same reason. If 
in the former case they feared he would be rescued by the 
people if arrested, in the latter they mistrusted that if he 
was publicly tried in the day-time, such a multitude, when 
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it became known, would crowd to attest his innocence that 
the Sanhedrim would be unable to cover a judgment of 
condemnation with even a decent plausibility. Night was 
clearly their time for the work they had in hand. Jesus 
well said in the garden, when protesting against his noc- 
turnal arrest: “This is your hour and the power of dark- 
ness.” 

It must have been after midnight when Annas sent him 
bound to Caiaphas. A number of the members of the 
Sanhedrim seem to have been on hand and ready for busi- 
ness even at that unseemly and unusual hour. They meant 
to speed, to hasten the tria] under the darkness of night 
with as much secrecy and celerity as possible. There 
could not have been a more flagrant violation of their own 
law and a greater outrage upon the rights of the prisoner 
than was involved in the time and manner of this proceed- 
ing. According to their law, a capital trial must be com- 
menced in the day-time and concluded in the day-time. 
Where human life was at stake, no proceedings in the 
night-time were permissible. The trial must be publicly 
commenced, publicly proceeded with, and publicly ended 
with the sun shining on it and into it from beginning to 
end. Such was the Hebrew law. Their shameless disre- 
gard of it is only one of the “damned spots” in the pro- 
ceedings which will not out at any man’s bidding. 

But illegal as was the hour, he stood with manacles upon 
his limbs, silent, and uncomplaining before Caiaphas and 
his associates. If any one, save the judges who proposed 
to try him, had aught against him, such a one did not 
put in an appearance and show a willingness to testify. 
In this dilemma, the record informs us that “the chief 
priests and the whole council sought false witness against 
Jesus.” Sought false witness. Such witnesses are gen- 
erally sought. But from among whom could they be 
sought? At this hour of the night there were present 
presumably only the crowd that went out to capture Jesus. 
What better material could they have had from which to 
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make a selection of the kind and character of witnesses 
desired? Anticipating their scarcity of witnesses, the won- 
der is that they did not include in their contract with 
Judas to betray him a clause binding the traitor to per- 
form as a witness on the trial. Perhaps they did try to 
do this. Who knows? Parenthetically, let it be said to 
the honor of Judas, to whose credit so few things can be 
set down, that he was the only witness who testified in 
behalf of Jesus. True, it was after the trial was over; but 
when he saw the consequences of what he had done, he 
brought the thirty pieces of silver which were paid him 
for his treachery to the chief priest and elders, and said to 
them: “I have sinned in that I have betrayed the inno- 
cent blood.” Their reply to him that that was his con- 
cern and not theirs, for cold-blooded and pitiless insensi- 
bility has few parallels. Heart-broken and ruined, he 
threw the money at their feet and went out and destroyed 
himself, 

This dramatic scene at the close of their so-called trial, 
when even their purchased tool returned to them the ac- 
cursed consideration which they had paid him for his per- 
fidy, declaring that the man they had hired him to betray 
was innocent, must have been any thing but re-assuring 
to them. They took the money and bought a potter’s 
field, holding that it was not lawful to put it into their 
treasury, as it was the price of blood. Indeed! Who 
paid the price of blood? If there was blood on the money, 
who put the stain on it? They could debauch their con- 
‚sciences by paying money for blood, but their treasury 
would be defiled by placing in it the silver which was 
made unholy by their own crime, so much more sacred 
was their treasury than their conscience. Judas was a 
better man than any of the judges that participated in the 
trial. He showed that he had a sense of justice and a 
conscience; but if the men who bought him manifested any 
symptom of possessing either during the entire proceed- 
ings, the record has failed to disclose it. 
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But to return to the trial. What right had those judges 
to seek for witnesses, true or false? So far from their law 
allowing them to become prosecutors and to go about 
hunting up testimony against a party on trial for his life 
before them, it was made the duty of the high priest, when 
a witness proposed to testify in a capital case, to cause 
him to look the accused in the face, and to thus adjure him: 
“Forget not, O witness, that it is one thing to give ev- 
idence in a trial as to money, and another in a trial for 
life. In a money suit, if thy witness-bearing shall do 
wrong, money may repair that wrong. But in this trial 
for life, if thou sinnest, the blood of the accused and the 
blood of his seed to the end of time shall be imputed unto 
thee.” ,; 

View the immeasurable distance between an upright 
judge, thus solemnly warning a witness to speak the 
truth where the life of a human being is at stake, and a 
corrupt partisan searching for false witnesses to swear 
away his life, and some idea may be formed of the gross 
violation of their own law that disgraced the tribunal that 
tried Jesus. But after seeking and “suing” them, the 
false witnesses were had. ‘ They can generally be ob- 
tained when the requisite means are employed. Those 
men did not spend all their money on Judas. We have 
very little of the testimony given by these false witnesses. 
Matthew says that “many false witnesses came;” but 
what they said is not given. But whatever their testi- 
mony was, it seems to have fallen short of what was de- 
sired. Mark says: “Many bare false witness against 
him, but their witness agreed not together.” Matthew 
says that finally two witnesses came forward and testified 
that “this fellow said, Z am able to destroy the temple of 
God, and to build it in three days.” Mark says: “ Cer- 
tain testified saying, J will destroy this temple that is 
made with hands, and in three days I will build another 
made without hands. But neither so did their witness 
agree together.” So, after all their efforts to procure wit- 
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nesses, with the brutal and unfriendly rabble to select 
from, they succeeded only in procuring a mass of incon- 
clusive and contradictory testimony, on which even they 
felt a conviction could not be founded, as is clearly shown 
by their subsequent conduct. Throughout the whole pro- 
ceeding Jesus was silent. Witness after witness ap- 
peared and made his contribution of perjury to the court. 
He asked them no questions, entered upon no cross-ex- 
amination, made no denial. Nothing that judges or wit- 
nesses could do or say seemed able to evoke comment or 
protest. His imperturbable equanimity and unbroken 
reticence seemed but thé echo of their conscious injus- 
tice. As Canon Farrar well puts it: “They felt before 
that silence as if they were the culprits, he the judge.” 
It was to them more embarrassing and annoying than the 
failure of their witnesses to make out a case against him. 
If he had disputed with them or wrangled with their wit- 
nesses, there would have been something to break the 
painful monotony of their meanness and malice. But he 
suffered the stream of their villainy to flow on without 
interposing the least obstruction or making the smallest 
contribution by word of his to relieve the situation. 
When their last witness was examined, and their last 
fragment of testimony given in, and the case still not 
made out, what was their plain and manifest duty? 
Clearly, incontrovertibly to cut the cords that bound him 
and set him free. By every principle of their law he was 
entitled to an acquittal. But if in their opinion the wit- 
nesses had made out their case, what was then their next 
duty to the accused? It was to give him an opportunity 
to introduce in his own behalf any witnesses he might 
have, and especially should this privilege have been 
granted him, since in the beginning he had advertised 
them of the fact that there were thousands of witnesses 
who could prove his blameless life and teachings. Wheth- 
er Jesus would have embraced the opportunity to call 
witnesses if it had been extended to him is aside from the 
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question. It is very evident that however numerous 
might be the witnesses that he could have summoned to 
avouch his innocence, he could not have procured them 
at that hour of the night. But what he might or might 
not have done if his judges had invited him to call his 
witnesses can in no degree justify, palliate, or excuse 
their failure to extend to him the privilege. Instead of 
acquitting him when, in their judgment, the evidence 
was insufficient to convict, or, if they thought it was suf- 
ficient, of then extending to him the opportunity to call 
witnesses in his defense, they resort to the illegal expe- 
dient of attempting to force from him a confession that 
would supply their lack of testimony. Annas, as has 
been seen, at the beginning tried this inquisitorial proc- 
ess on him; but was driven from it by his refusal to 
answer questions put with a view to incriminate him and 
his demand for a public trial. They now return to the 
point from which they started, and endeavor to make him 
furnish evidence against himself. They ask him what he 
has to say in reference to what the witnesses testified. 
But he held his peace and made no answer. Growing 
desperate at his unruffled composure, the high priest, with 
all the imposing solemnity that he could throw into mien 
and gesture, exclaimed: “I adjure thee by the living 
God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son 
of Ged.” It cannot be pretended that this question was 
asked in good faith for information. Its sole purpose 
was, if answered in the affirmative, to base a conviction 
upon the answer, which they had no right todo. Thus 
adjured and the pointed question put whether he was the 
Christ, Jesus for the first time since his interview with 
Annas in the preliminary examination unsealed his lips, and 
the calm and deliberate answer came: “I am, and hence- 
forth ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of power and coming with the clouds of heaven.” In- 
stantly the high priest rent his garments and said: “ What 
further need have we of witnesses? Ye have heard the 
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blasphemy; what think ye?” And they all answered: 
“Guilty.” The action of the high priest in asking, 
“ what further need have we of witnesses? ” is an implied 
admission that up to the time that Jesus admitted he was the 
Christ, they did need other testimony, that already tuken 
being insufficient to convict. He was therefore condemned 
on his own confession. This was another gross and flagrant 
violation of the law. No Hebrew could be condemned to 
death on his own confession. Maimonides, the great com- 
mentator on the Talmud, is thus quoted by a recent writer: 
“Our law condemns no man to death on his own con- 
fession.” And says another eminent Hebrew authority: 
“It is a fundamental principle with us that no one can 
damage himself by what he says in judgment.” It will 
be observed that the high priest, on receiving the answer 
of Jesus, did not demand of him the credentials to the 
high claim he had made that he was the son of God, gave 
him no opportunity to establish the truth of the claim, 
but immediately rent his garment in holy horror, declared 
the answer to be blasphemy, put the vote, and the work 
was done. If there was a single principle of the Hebrew 
law applicable to the trial of capital offenses which these 
men did not disregard and violate, it would be difficult to 
find. There is something shocking and horrible in their 
insatiate thirst for his blood. Their deep-rooted hatred 
and malice toward him; their determination, regardless 
“of all law, human or divine, to accomplish his death, em- 
phasizes, as nothing else could, the profound impression 
that Jesus had made in Jerusalem and the country round 
about. No insignificant teacher, no ordinary reformer, 
whatever he might have taught or done, could have so 
stirred and kindled into a blaze all the hell that slum- 
bered in the Hebrew heart as he seems to have done. 
When the morning dawned, the chief priests and scribes 
and elders and the whole council met in consultation. 
The result was a determination to take their prisoner to 
Pilate. What was their object in taking him to Pilate, 
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after they had completed their trial of him, found him guil- 
ty, and condemned him to death? Did they expect Pilate 
to try him de novo? If so, the trial they had been en- 
gaged in was wholly unnecessary. If it was necessary in 
their opinion that Pilate should try him, on what charge 
did they propose to put him on trial? They had found 
him guilty of blasphemy. They were not idiots enough 
to suppose that they could induce Pilate to take jurisdic- 
tion of any such alleged crime as that; or even if they had 
hoped that Pilate would bother himself with the question 
as to whether a man had been guilty of what they called 
blasphemy, they had no reason to expect that he would 
adopt the methods that had disgraced their proceedings, 
to establish the guilt of the prisoner. They had tried; 
they had condemned; but what did that amount to, with- 
out the power to execute? The prisoner’s blood, the 
prisoner’s death—that was their objective point. All else 
fell short of their purpose. He had to be put out of the 
way. He must be silenced. He was engaged in a work 
that must be stopped. They could not make phylacter- 
ies broad enough; they could not wear faces unctuous 
enough; they could not say prayers long enough to de- 
ceive him; nor could they marshal learning and ability 
sufficient to refute his arguments or overturn his doc- 
trines. Whether priest or rabbi or Pharisee or Sadducee 
tried conclusions with him, each, all retired from the 
encounter defeated, dismayed, humiliated. He looked 
through their disguises, unmasked all their hypocrisies, 
penetrated all their designs, foiled all their tactics, and 
turned against them, with crushing force, all their learn- 
ing. ‘They heard the rumblings of an earthquake that 
threatened to demolish their rotten old system of priest- 
craft and oppression. Their long, unbroken prestige, 
their moss-covered traditions, their sanctimonious dig- 
nity, the long robes that they had stolen from heaven to 
serve the devil in, their unquestioned ecclesiastical au- 
thority caused the common people to tremble in their 
11 
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that they had conducted; for if they had acquainted him 
with that fact, of course he would wish to know for what 
offense they had tried and condemned him, and being told 
that it was for blasphemy, he would at once have dis- 
missed them from his presence with a contemptuous re- 
fusal to have any thing to do with the case, and. they 
would have thus been compelled to leave without Rome’s 
consent to the execution, and their whole effort to have 
the prisoner put to death would have proved a failure. 

A judgment of death, not followed by an execution, 
was a mere brutum fulmen, and left them in a worse con- 
dition than if they had not moved in the matter at all. 
The unexpected change in the situation necessitated a 
change of base and the employment of new tactics on their 
part. Their course was quickly resolved on. They de- 
termined to bring an accusation against him which Pilate 
could not afford to ignore. “And they began to accuse 
him, saying, We found this man perverting the nation, 
and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying that he 
himself is Christ a king.” This was a lie out of whole 
cloth. They had endeavored to get up evidence to prove 
this very charge before they had him arrested, as has been 
seen, by the joint commission of Pharisees and Herodians 
sent to him for that very purpose. If that commission 
had been successful in obtaining the proof they were sent 
to get, Jesus would doubtless have been arraigned before 
Pilate in the first instance. But as that failed, they tried 
him themselves, and now having failed to get Pilate’s con- 
sent to his execution on the faith of their trial and judg- 
ment, they preferred the charge that they had failed to 
find evidence to support, this charge not bearing the re- 
motest relation to the one on which they had tried and 
condemned him. 

It must have stirred the contempt of Pilate to the very 
depths of his nature when he beheld these Jews coming 
forward voluntarily and bringing one of their own nation 
before him to have him executed because he was opposed 
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to paying tribute to Cesar, as he very well knew if Jesus 
had been guilty of any such thing, so far from arraigning 
him before a Roman Governor to have him tried and pun- 
ished for it, they would have cheered every seditious ut- 
terance to the echo. The very charge they brought against 
Jesus was, therefore, to the mind of Pilate, an evidence 
‘of the insincerity of his accusers, and consequently per- 
suasive of the innocence of the prisoner. The Governor 
did not love the Jews or admire the Jewish character, and 
there was no love lost between them. It may be that 
when he saw the unknown prisoner standing before him 
bound, and the scribes and elders and rulers of the Jews 
vehemently inveighing against him, his sympathies were 

aroused, and “he loved him for the enemies he had made.” 
' Going into the judgment-hall impressed, as he must 
have been, with the untruthfulness of the charge against 
the prisoner of stirring up sedition, of disloyalty to Cesar, 
and of setting himself up as arival king, he determined to 
talk with the prisoner himself, and asked him the ques- 
tion: “Art thou the king of the Jews?” Knowing that 
he had never said a word or performed an act which would 
warrant such an accusation, and wishing to bring out the 
fact that the Roman authorities had never discovered any 
thing against him to complain of, he asked Pilate the ques- 
tion: “Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others tell 
it thee of me?” Pilate gave him clearly to understand 
that the charge was of Jewish origin, and that it was his own 
people that brought the accusation against him, and that 
so far as he, as the representative of Rome, was concerned 
he had no complaint to make ofhim. Jesus then proceeded 
to explain to Pilate just what ground there was for sucha 
charge, and what foundation there was for accusing him of 
an attempt to set up any authority or government antago- 
nistic to Rome. He said to him: “My kingdom is not of 
this world: if my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews: 
but now is my kingdom not from hence.” As if he had 
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said: “I do not deny that I propose to set up a kingdom. 
I have spoken of it as a kingdom in my discourses to the 
people—the kingdom of heaven—but, understand, my 
kingdom and the kingdom of Cesar are on parallel lines 
and can never meet or cross each other unless one or the 
other should be diverted by some outside and unwarranted 
influence from its appointed course. Iam acandidate for 
no earthly crown. I aspire to press the cushions of no 
earthly throne. Csesar has nothing to apprehend from 
me. Rome marshals armies and puts them in the field, 
draws the sword, and fights for her dominion; but not 
so are things done in my kingdom. If so, when the 
Jews first came to arrest me, they would have been re- 
sisted by my followers, who would have fought for me.” 
This explicit disclaimer of the methods by which the 
kings and rulers of this world set up and pull down gov- 
ernments and sustain their authority drew a distinct and 
indelible line between human governments and the king- 
dom he came to establish. Although Pilate did not and 
could not have had any very definite idea of the character 
of the kingdom which Jesus proposed to set up, he clearly 
understood that a kingdom which was not of this world 
was a kingdom from which Cesar had nothing to appre- 
hend, and that Jesus did not propose to become arival of 
Cesar or to stir up any rebellion against his authority. He 
satisfied Pilate that the charge brought against him by the 
Jews was false, and Pilate told the Jews that he could 
find no fault in the prisoner, nothing disloyal to Cesar or 
subversive of the authority of Rome. 

Did the Jews expect to prove the charge of sedition 
against Jesus and to establish that he had counseled the 
people that it was not lawful to pay tribute to Casar? 
They knew the charge to be untrue, for, as before stated, 
they had sent astute men to Jesus with a view to induce 
him to so declare. These men had put the direct question 
to him whether it was lawful to pay tribute to Ceasar, and 
he had taken a penny, and showing it to them, asked them 
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whose image and superscription was stamped on it. They 
replied: “ Cesar’s.”” He then told them to give to Cesar 
the things that were Cesar’s, and to God the things that 
were God’s. These accusers were then fully aware that 
the charge they preferred against Jesus before Pilate was 
untrue. But they determined that, true or false, Pilate 
should act on it as true, and if they could not convince 
him of its truth, they would force him to act and consent 
to the prisoner’s death by threats and intimidation, and, as 
the sequel showed, they succeeded. They wrung from him 
a sentence of death, but he never admitted at any part of 
the proceedings, from first to last, that Jesus was guilty. 
Pilate wished to save the life of Jesus, or at least to be no 
party to his death, but there was a point beyond which he 
did not wish to go with his accusers. He saw he had no 
pleasant business on his hands. When it dropped out in- 
cidentally that Jesus had been teaching in Galilee, he in- 
quired if he was a Galilean, and sent him at once to Herod, 
who was in Jerusalem at the time, hoping thus to get rid 
of a case which he foresaw might give him trouble. Herod, 
it seems, had heard a good deal about Jesus, and was glad 
to see him, thinking that he would have the pleasure of 
witnessing some of the marvelous things that the wonder- 
worker was said to have done. But Jesus declined to 
perform for Herod’s pleasure or amusement or to satisfy 
his curiosity. He put a great many questions to the pris- 
oner, who declined to answer any of them. The scribes 
and Pharisees followed him to Herod and still vociferated 
their charges against him. Herod seems to have made a 
jest of the matter, had him arrayed in a gorgeous robe, 
and sent him back to Pilate. Perhaps it was this piece 
of humor on Herod’s part that paved the way to the recon- 
ciliation which took place between him and Pilate at that 
time. When the prisoner was thus returned to Pilate, he 
called the chief priests and rulers together and said to 
them: “You have brought this man to me as one that 
stirred up sedition. I have examined the case, and you have 
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failed to sustain the charge, and I found he was not guilty 
of the things you accused him of. Learning that he was 
a Galilean, I gave you a chance to prove your charges 
before Herod, and sent you there with him. You have 
been heard before Herod, and he has reached the same 
conclusion to which I came: that the prisoner is not 
guilty of the charge you bring against him. I will chas- 
tise him and let him go.” | 

This was a strong presentation of the case by Pilate, and 
he doubtless hoped that when he and Herod had both ac- 
- quitted the prisoner, the Jews would, for very decency’s 
sake, if not for that of justice, agree that he might be 
scourged and allowed to go. But not so. It was a spec- 
tacle to make the devils laugh to see the Jews becoming 
the champions of Ussar and insisting that a man should 
be put to death for disloyalty to Rome whom both Pilate 
and Herod had pronounced innocent. Tiberius ought to 
have displaced both Pilate and Herod and appointed in 
their places Annas and Caiaphas. The affairs of Rome in 
Judea and Galilee would have been then in safe hands. 
But the Jews, in the intensity of their purpose to accom- 
plish the death of the accused, were oblivious to all con- 
siderations of propriety, all appearances of decency, all 
suggestions of justice and fairness. The blood in their 
eyes was so thick that they could see nothing but blood, 
and all suggestions short of that only increased their fury 
and inflamed their thirst. Pilate seems to have resorted to 
every other expedient in his power to appease the Jews 
and save the life of Jesus. He was willing to scourge 
him, if thereby be might save his life. When the crowd 
demanded of him the observance of the custom to release 
one unto them, he endeavored to release Jesus as that one, 
and thus save him. But the chief priests and others mixed 
among the people and persuaded them to call for Barabbas 
instead of Jesus. They would have turned a thousand 
murderers and robbers out of prison rather than relax their 
grasp upon their victim. So this expedient failed, and the 
ery was still for blood. 
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Pilate told them that he found no fault in him, Cesar 
had no complaint to make of him, the Roman law had not 
been violated, and he would not have him executed. They 
then told him that they had a law, if Rome had not, which 
he had violated in claiming to be the Son of God, and for 
that he ought to die. The Son of God! What did that 
mean?. What sort of a man was this strange prisoner? 
He had seen him stand silent and immovable, like some 
majestic mountain unmindful of the storm that beat against 
its sides, while the Jews rained accusations, denunciations, 
and maledictions upon him. However shameless the false- 
hood they invented against him, he made no denial and 
expressed no surprise. Pilate felt satisfied that they were 
dealing in lies by wholesale and retail, and yet this man 
stood mute and opened not his mouth, uttered not a word 
in vindication of his character or in the assertion of his 
innocence. At last he said to Jesus: “Do you not hear 
all these things they are saying about you? Are you 
going to make no reply?” But his lips remained sealed. 
Pilate, the record tells us, “marveled greatly.” And well 
he might, for the prisoner’s conduct was certainly strange 
and unaccountable. He had never met such a man before. 
His wife had been dreaming about him and had sent him 
word to have nothing to do with “that just man.” And 
now it seems he claimed to be the Son of God. There was 
a cloud of mystery about him which Pilate could not pene- 
trate. What might not happen to him if he became a party 
to the death of this strange, extraordinary, and mysterious 
man? He now became more anxious than ever to save 
his life. He determined, if possible, to find out something 
about him. Who was he? whence came he? Could he 
not win his confidence and prevail on him to dispel the 
mystery that hung about him? 

Going again into the judgment-hall, he “saith unto 
Jesus, Whence artthou? But Jesus gave him no answer.” 
This was unaccountable conduct. Perhaps it was fear 
that made him silent, and assurance of protection might 
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cause him tospeak. “Speakest thounot untome? Know- 
est thou not that I have power to crucify thee, and have 
power to release thee?” As though he had said: “Why 
do you treat me in this manner? why will you not talk to 
me? why not confide in me? I am the representative of 
Cesar and of Rome. I can crucify you if I see proper, 
but in spite of these wolves that are howling for your 
blood I can save you.” Jesus, as if moved by this appeal 
of Pilate to him, replied: “I know you have the power 
you claim. I know you stand as the representative of 
C»sar. But I stand as the representative of a power which 
if turned loose against them, Ceesar would fall in the twink- 
ling of an eye and Rome fade from the map of the nations. 
Your power prevails simply because mine is quiescent, 
and is not exerted against you. The Jews have delivered 
me into your hands; theirs is the greater sin! They know 
what you do not—their history, their traditions.are not 
known to you. What the prophets have foretold of me 
they knew, but you do not. Their expectations of a Mes- 
siah based on those prophecies are all to you unknown. 
I have witnessed your struggle with them to save my life. 
I wish you to know that I recognize the difference between 
your treatment and theirs. I appreciate your efforts and 
your position.” Pilate’s heart must have warmed toward 
him, and his desire to save his life have been strengthened 
by this interview. But Jesus knew how it would all end 
from the beginning. The Roman rods, the purple robe, 
the soldier’s spear, the crown of thorns, the mockery, the 
shame, the humiliation, the cross with its unspeakable 
agonies were all present before him before the Jews ever 
laid their hands on him. He could have told Annas when 
he first appeared before him, he could have told Caiaphas 
and his co-conspirators when they were hunting up false 
witnesses against him, he could have told Pilate now how 
it would all end. He sat quietly and silently and placidly 
by while the struggle went on between Pilate and the Jews 
with his own life at the stake. Pilate did not relax his 
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efforts to save him. The Jews saw that he was approach- 
ing the point when he might assert his authority in behalf 
of the prisoner and rob them of their victim. These des- 
perate gamblers in blood determined to throw their last 
card. “If thou let this man go, thou art not Caesar's 
friend: whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh against 
Cesar.” Itwon. That settled it. Threatened with being 
reported to Usmsar, the weak spot was touched, and the 
Jews knew it. _ 

Pilate now brought Jesus forth and sat down in the 
jadgment-seat and said to the Jews: “ Behold your king.” 
But they cried out: “Away with him! away with him! 
crucify him.” With a failing, lingering hope to save him, 
Pilate said to them: “Shall I crucify your king?” They 
cried out: “ We have no king but Cesar.” Ina few plain 
words the record thus chronicles the end of the contest 
between the Jews and Pilate: “Then delivered he him 
therefore unto them to be crucified. And they took Jesus 
and led him away.’ They took him to the cross, and there 
he died; and he who had remained so silent during all the 
time that wicked men struggled for his condemnation and 
death, before he expired lodged this prayer at the foot of 
his Father’s throne: “ Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do.” 

Thousands have declaimed eloquently against the “ tem- 
porizing Pilate ’’ who, if they had been in his place, would 
have surrendered to the Jews long before he did. Pilate 
was the appointee of Tiberius. A word had made him; 
a word from Cesar could unmake him, and he would leave 
Judea a ruined man, with no public sentiment on which 
he could fall back at Rome for comfort and consolation. 
The good opinion of Cesar once lost, all was lost. His 
administration of affairs in Judea had not been all smooth 
sailing. On a former occasion the Jews had sent com- 
plaints to Cesar of Pilate’s conduct, and Tiberius had or- 
dered Pilate to redress the grievance complained of. Pi- 
late had been guilty of other things which he preferred 
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Cesar should not know. His record as Procurator in 
Judea was not as white as snow. When the Jews threat- 
ened him with Cesar, he knew it meant not only a com- 
plaint that he had turned Jesus, a person accused of dis- 
loyalty to Rome, loose without punishment, but other 
accusations would also be included in their list of griev- 
ances. He felt that it was as much as his position as Gov- 
ernor was worth to exasperate the Jews to the point of 
sending a remonstrance or embassy to Rome to lay before 
Cesar all they had against him. Up to this point he had 
made a heroic defense for the prisoner, but when the al- 
ternative was presented him of giving his consent to the 
death of a Jewish stranger, about whom he knew nothing 
and in whom he had no interest, or imperiling his position 
as Governor of Judea to save him, he chose the former. 
In so doing, who shall gay that Pilate was the worst man 
in the world? How many whose names now shine as 
stars on the pages of history would, if they had been in 
Pilate’s place, have decided otherwise? To judge him 
fairly we must put ourselves in his place. He could have 
said to the Jews: “No; this man shall not die, because 
he is innocent. I throw around him the protecting arm 
of Roman justice, and defy you to touch a hair of his 
head.” He could have done this, and ought to have done 
it. He ought to have risked his official head—and lost it, 
if need be—rather than become a party to the death of one 
whom he had again and again declared innocent. Pilate’s 
final action is indefensible on any sound principles. But, 
in all the attributes of fairness and justice and true man- 
hood, as displayed throughout the trial, how grandly does 
the Roman rise above the false, bitter, and implacable 
Jews, who drove him to sentence an innocent man to 
death! H. 
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“BEWARE OF EVIL WORKERS.” 


THE apostle Paul never expressed more comprehensive or more 
valuable cautions than those he gave to the Philippians in the sec- 
ond verse of the third chapter of his Epistle. ‘Beware of dogs, be- 
ware of evil workers, beware of the concision.” The fine old English 
word “beware” expresses the meaning of the apostle’s term with 
great accuracy. BAére means more than “see,” as “observe” is a 
stronger term than “perceive.” Notice the “dogs,” the Cynic phi- 
losophers, so called because, like the dog in the manger, they snarled 
and growled at everybody and every thing. But it is not enough 
that you see these philosophers, these Cynics; you must watch them. 
Their spirit is contagious, their example as destructive as their prin- 
ciples. Watch them; be on your guard against those abominable © 
tenets which degrade man and misrepresent our Father in heaven. 
The tendency to cynicism is peculiarly strong in the heart of the 
Christian tried by misfortune, tested by suffering and chastisement. 

“ Beware of the concision”’ is a caution often misunderstood. St. 
Paul met his Pharisees in the garb of Christians, and he knew them 
at a glance. People who clamor for purity in the Church, and set 
themselves up as censors and judges of their fellow-men, even at the 
expense of peace and quietness in the community, were as frequent 
then as now. Desirable, admirable is this ideal life which knows no 
error, conceals no sin, patronizes no vice, overlooks no weakness. It 
is always necessary, however, to do loving works in a loving manner. 
If we are aiming at the purification of the Church, let us seek it by 
banishing sin, not by excommunicating the sinner. But these people 
—they of “the concision ”—were for cutting off everybody that did 
not reach up to their standard of righteousness and holiness. Ina 
word, it was the spirit of the old Pharisee, carrying the form of 
Christianity, but utterly ignorant of “the mind that is in Christ.” 

The second caution given by the apostle we have placed last, be- 
cause it forms the motto of this article. No matter what a man’s 
profession may be, his works—his deeds rather than his words—will 
be the standard of our judgment. “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” If they profess meekness, charity, perfect love in ita high- 
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to believe, it was only now and then that English bishops in the last 
century thought it worth their while to visit their dioceses for the 
purpose of administering the rite of confirmation. How grandly 
would the fact appear, if stated thus: “After Dr. Thomas Coke was 
elected a bishop by the Methodists in America, he was confirmed by 
a bishop of the Church of England!” For what reason Dr. Coke 
was spared, and Dr. Clarke selected as the subject of an’ atrocious 
calumny, we cannot conceive. 

But what, after all, is the value of the “rite of confirmation?” 
Observe that it is a rite, not an ordinance, as it is sometimes incor- 
_ rectly called. The Articles of Religion of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church, place “Confirmation” among the things allowed, not com- 
manded, by the Scriptures. Article XXV. says: 


Those five, commonly called Sacraments—that is to say, Confirmation, Penance, 
Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction—are not to be counted for sacraments 
of the gospel, being such as have grown partly out of the corrupt following of the 
apostles, and partly are states of life allowed in the Scriptures, but yet have not the 
like nature of sacraments with Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, for that they have 
not any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God. 


Against the modern High-church notion of this “ rite of confirma- 
tion,” the Fathers of the English Reformation entered their most 
vigorous protest, and they clearly perceived that it was neither more 
nor less than a “corrupt following of the apostles,” when it was ele- 
vated to the dignity of a saving ordinance or an obligatory rite. In 
the first ages of the Church it was customary for the person who 
baptized a subject to lay his hands upon the head of the newly bap- 
tized person and invoke the divine blessing upon him. Indeed, this sim- 
ple and expressive act—placing the hands upon the head of the kneel- 
ing person—was as old as the earliest days of patriarchal history. So 
the dying Jacob gave his parting blessing to his sons in their turn, 
and so every solemn invocation of the divine blessing was given in 
all the ages up to the New Testament times. Then, from being an 
occasional ceremony, it became a part of the ordinance of baptism,. 
and an important element in the act of consecrating or setting apart 
any person to a particular service or mission. There was nothing in 
the patriarchial nor in the New Testament ceremony that rendered 
the repetition of “the laying on of hands” improper in any degree. 
Unlike the sacrament of baptism and the ceremony of ministerial or- 
dination, this act of “laying on of hands” might be repeated on the 
same person whenever the special circumstances of the case might 
warrant it. But in process of time, to give greater dignity to the 
episcopal office, which at first and for three centuries was neither 
more nor less than the pastoral supervision of a single Church in one 
particular parish, the ceremony of “laying on of hands” was as- 
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signed to the bishop, and the baptizing presbyter was forbidden to 
use it. The next step was an entire separation of baptism from the 
“laying on of hands;” so that the latter became a distinct rite, in 
which the bishop vouchsafed the Holy Spirit to the newly baptized 
person. But even then, and for some ages afterward, this “rite of 
confirmation”’ was administered soon after the baptism of the sub- 
ject; and not, as the modern practice is, months and even years after 
baptism. According to the original practice, infant children had 
the “imposition of hands” in common with adult subjects, for the 
nature of the act did not require any participation by the subject, 
other than the passive reception of the ceremonial act. 

It is remarkable that no less an authority than the translators of 
the Rhemish New Testament, based upon Cardinal Baronius, have 
fully confessed the correctness of the views just presented in the 
foregoing paragraphs. 

Commenting upon Acts viii. 17, “ Then laid they their hands upon 
them, and they received the Holy Ghost,” Baronius says: 

From hence it may be seen that the hierarchical order was instituted in the 
Church of God, even in this time; for Philip doth so baptize those that believe, 
that yet he usurpeth not theapostolical privilege—namely, the imposition of hands 
granted to the apostles. 

Here it is manifest that Baronius admits that this imposition of 
hands would have followed immediately, if the apostles had been the 
baptizers of the Samaritan converts; for he tells us that Philip so 
baptized them “as not to usurp the apostolical privilege ”—that is 
to say, he left the concluding part of the sacramental service for the 
apostles to perform. Thus, also, the Rhemish translators comment 
upon the passage: 

If this Philip had been an apostle (saith St. Bede) he might have interposed 
his hands, that they might have received the Holy Ghost; but this none can do, 
saving bishops. For though priests may baptize, and anoint the baptized also 
with chrism chosen by a bishop, yet can he not sign his forehead with the same 
holy oil: because that belongeth only to bishops when they give the Holy Ghost 
to be baptized. This imposition, therefore, of hands, together with the prayers 
here specified (which, no doubt, was the very same that the Church useth to that 
purpose) was the ministration of the sacrament of confirmation. 


It is greatly to be regretted that, after the experience of the Epis- 
copalians of North Carolina, they should at this late day allow a re- 
vival of the superstitious ideas which not many years ago led the 
bishop of that diocese into the Church of Rome. It is much more 
to be regretted that the intelligent members of that Church should 
be compelled to tolerate the proceedings of persons who undertake 
to make grave assertions involving the integrity of distinguished 
men of other communions. 
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IDENTITY OF LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT. 


Max MOLLER occupies a position of unrivaled prominence in the 
world of letters. Both by his original compositions, his lectures on 
the “Science of Language,” and the numerous translations of East- 
ern classics which he has either suggested or supervised, he has made 
the world his debtor. But within the last four years he has given 
the sanction of his name to a proposition that cannot be entertained 
by any friend of the Christian religion. Before the Royal Institu- 
tion of London he delivered, in 1887, three lectures on the “ Science 
of Thought.” These lectures we have read with mingled sentiments 
of pity and surprise. 

We know that Prof. Müller’s attachment to the study of the Sans- 
krit language has eventuated in some worthy and useful contributions 
to the treasury of learning, but we fear that he has deserved the cen- 
sure falsely applied by Festus to St. Paul: “Much learning has 
made thee mad.” 

In the first lecture of this series he deals very savagely with what 
he calls the “ Bow-bow ” and the “ Pooh-pooh ” theories of language, 
and claims to himself the honor of administering the mortal blow to 
these absurdities. What he calls the “ Bow-bow ” theory of language 
is the effort to trace all human speech to the imitation of the sounds 
of nature. “There are onomatopoetic elements in every language,” he 
tells us, “but they end where real language begins.” If this be so, 
where is the proof that they ever existed at all? A few combinations 
of letters in every language may represent sounds familiar to those 
who use the language, but it is far from being certain that these 
words formed the earliest parts of human speech. We may fancy 
that the hovering of a bird over her young gave the form of the He- 
brew word used in the first chapter of Genesis, where the Divine 
Spirit is represented as moving upon the face of the waters, and the 
idea conveyed is one of the most beautiful concepts in all literature. 
The thought of the Divine Energy, in the person of the Eternal 
Spirit, covering the lifeless elements of the vast chaos, and impart- 
ing out of the fullness of his life the germs of all physical being, as 
the bird hovers in her nest and from the maternal warmth calls forth 
the dormant life that reposes in the egg, is assuredly a concept of 
mingled truth and beauty. But who will venture the assertion that 
this Hebrew word, so evidently representative of the thought ex- 
pressed by the sound, must of necessity belong to the period which, 
according to Mr. Müller, preceded the formation of real language? 
On the contrary, it strikes us as an indubitable instance of the prod- 
uct of a language which had advanced very far in its natural growth 
toward scientific excellence. We have nota particle of patience with 
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that “Bow-bow”’—if that isthe correctspelling—or that “ Pooh-pooh” 
theory of the origin of human speech. An Italian wiseacre imagined 
that language began with the vowels, and that the primitive savage, 
meeting on a sudden a Darwinian Eve, exclaimed “o/ 0!” and when 
his exclamation of surprise was met by her disdainful frown of con- 
tempt, this heart-wounded original cried out in pain, “i/ il” and 
thus we have the two great stem vowels from which all the tongues 
of earth originated! 

If Mr. Maller has administered the death-blow to such nonsense 
as that, we congratulate him on the achievement, and thank him for 
the service rendered; but what shall we say when, in lieu of these 
absurd theories, he tenders another which, in our opinion, is as ab- 
surd as those he claims to have destroyed? He imagines that he has 
traced the origines of all languages to “about one hundred and twenty 
concepts,” and these he finds in the Sanskrit tongue. “There is no 
thought that passes through our mind, or that has passed through 
the minds of the greatest poets and prophets of old, that cannot di- 
rectly or indirectly be derived from one of these fundamental con- 
cepts.” This is nearly equivalent to telling us that no man ever de- 
livered an English speech and no writer ever wrote an English book 
that cannot be derived from the twenty-six letters of the English al- 
phabet. But our author permits us to ask an important question: 
“What is the origin of those roots which stand like a rampart be- 
tween the chaos of sounds expressive of mere feelings and the cos- 
mos of words expressive of concepts?” In answer to this question 
he says: 


It is perfectly right to ask that question, but it is also right to see that such 
a question can admit of an hypothetical answer only. Think of what times we 
are speaking!—when no Aryan language did exist, when no verb or noun had yet 
been formed; when man, in fact, was hardly yet man in the full sense of that word, 
but only the embryo of a man, without speech, and therefore without reason. We 
can enter into all the secret workings of the human mind, building up for itself the 
shell of language after the materials were once given. But a state of mind without 
language and without reason is more than.we can fully realize. All we can do is 
to guess, and to guess cautiously. (Pages 27, 28.) 


Is it possible that Prof. Maller cannot see the absurdity of an “ hy- 
pothetical ” answer to a grave question of fact? The book of Gene- 
sis tells us all that any human being needs to know about the origin 
of man and of man’s speech; but if any wiser man than Moses pro- 
fesses to have another and more reasonable story to tell us, in the 
name of that reason that he abuses, we ask him to give us something 
more than an “ hypothesis” or a “guess.” But if he will “guess,” 
however cautiously, at the problem, let him give us a conjecture that 
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challenges our respect because of its resemblance to the thing we 
call truth. Let us see what Mr. Maller has done in this direction: 

There are three things that have to be explained in roots, such as we find 
them: 

(1) Their being intelligible not only to the speaker, but to all who listen to 
him ; 

(2) Their having a definite body of consonanfs and vowels; 

(8) Their expressing general concepts. 

This beautiful arrangement of root concepts reminds us of the di- 
lemma into which a much smaller man than the Oxford professor 
found himself when he waded into the same seas of mud. Rousseau 
found himself stranded between two theories of the origin of lan- 
guage, and gave up the problem. He could not possibly determine 
to which hypothesis to give precedence, and left it for wiser men to 
ascertain whether it was necessary that a general convention of 
learned men should meet for the purpose of inventing language, or 
whether it was absolutely essential that language should first be 
invented in order to produce a convention of learned men! 

Let us follow Prof. Maller a little farther, and we shall find him 
in the same delectable plight: 

In my former lectures I called attention to the fact that every thing in nature 
that is struck vibrates and rings. This is the wisest generalization under which the 
vocal utterances of man can be classed. Under the influence of certain emotions 
the human body finds relief in more or less musical sounds, produced by the 
breath passing either slowly or violently from the lungs to the larynx, and from 
the larynx to the mouth. 

This is perfectly true; but these sounds which naturally accompany our emo- 
tions, though they may supply the material, are very far as yet from being roots. 
It was Prof. Noiré who first pointed out that roota, in order to be intelligible to 
others, must have been from the very first social sounds, sounds uttered by several 
people together. They must have been what he calls the clamor concomitans, uttered 
almost involuntarily by a whole gang engaged in a common work. Such sounds 
are uttered even at present by sailors rowing together, by peasants digging together, 
by women spinning or sewing together. They are uttered, and they are under- 
stood. And not only would this clamor concomitans be understood by all the mem- 
bers of a community, but on account of its frequent repetition it would soon assume 
a more definite form that belongs to the shouts of individuals, which constantly 
vary, according to circumstances and individual tendencies. (Pages 28, 29.) 

Rousseau did not live to see his imaginary convention of learned 
men provided for, and their proceedings recorded in the hypothesis 
of Messrs. Müller and Noir6. Poor man! he never dreamed of a 
“clamor concomitans” to help him out of his quagmire, but here we 
have it in all the radiant colors of a Master of Arts and a Doctor of 
Philosophy! Let us follow the Oxford teacher to the climax of his 
“ guess:”” 

But the most difficult problem stillremains. How did these sounds become the 
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signs not simply of emotions, but of concepts? For we must not forget that all 
roots are expressive of concepts. Every thing we name, every thing we reason 
about is conceptual. But how was the first concept formed? That is the question 
which the science of thought has to solve. At present we simply take a number 
of sensuous intuitions, and after descrying something which they share in com- 
mon we assign a name to it, and thus get a concept. For instance, seeing the same 
color in coal, ink, and in a negro, we form the concept of black; or, seeing white 
in milk, snow, and chalk, we form the concept of white. In some cases a concept 
is a mere shadow of a number of precepts, as when we speak of oaks, beeches, 
and firs as trees. But suppose we had no such names as black and white and 
tree, where would our concepts be? (Page 29.) 


We may pause to give a “ guessing” answer to this concluding ques- 
tion in the paragraph above. Where would the concepts be if we 
had no name for black and white? We answer that they would be 
in the mind of the spectator, without the means of expressing to 
others the impression made upon the individual observer. The Pro- 
fessor being witness, the perception must precede the name by some 
portion of time; and if by the thousandth part of a second, why not 
for a myriad of years, if necessary to meet the conditions of another 
hypothesis? But we proceed with our quotation: 


We are speaking, however, of a period in the growth of the human mind when 
there existed as yet neither names nor concepts; and the question which we have 
to answer is how the roots which we have discovered as the elements of language 
came to have a conceptual meaning. Now the fact is, the majority of roots express 
acts, and mostly acts which men in a primitive state of society are called upon to 
perform. I mean acts such as digging, plaiting, weaving, striking, throwing, bind- 
ing, etc. All of these are acta of which those who perform them are ipso facto 
conscious; and as most of these acts were continuous or constantly repeated, we see 
in the consciousness of these repeated acts the first glimmer of conceptual thought 
the first attempt to comprehend many things as one. Without any effort of their 
own, the earliest framers of language found the consciousness of their own repeat- 
ed acta raised with conceptual consciousness, while the sounds by which these 
acta were accompanied became spontaneously what we now call conceptual roots 
in every language. 

In this manner all the requirements which roota have to fulfill are satisfied. 
They are necessarily intelligible to a whole community, because they refer to acts 
performed in common. They have a definite or articulate sound, because they 
have been repeated so often that all individual or dialectic variety has been elimi- 
nated; and they have become conceptual because they express not a single acci- 
dental act, but repeated acts, from which all that is purely accidental, temporal, or 
local has been slowly removed or abstracted. 

Professor Noiré, who has most carefully analyzed this primitive process in the 
formation of conceptual thought, thinks that true conceptual consciousness begins 
only from the time when men become conscious of results, of facts, and not only of 
acta. The mere conaciousness of the act of digging, striking, binding, does not sat- 
isfy him. Only when men perceive the results of their acte—for instance, in the 
hole dug, in the tree struck down, in the reeds tied together as a mat—did they, ac- 
cording to him, arrive at conceptual thought in language. I do not dispute this; 
but even if we admit that the concepts embodied in our roots did not arrive at their 
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fall maturity till the acta which they expressed had become realized objectively 
by their results, we must not forget that every language retains the power of 
predicating these roota, and that only by that power is it able to produce ita wealth 
of nouns and verbs. (Pages 30, 31.) 


Here we have the alter ego of Rousseau’s language-making conven- 
tion, the only difference being the fact that Maller has a convention 
of speechless savages, who assemble for the purpose of digging; and 
after they have digged in concert, with a clamor concomitans, they 
originate the root word “dig!” This ineffable nonsense is palmed off 
upon a long-suffering and patient public in the nineteenth century 
as the “ philosophy of language!” 

But Prof. Müller has ventured out of the territory of hypothesis 
and guess-work, to give utterance to the proposition that thought and 
language are identical. “We cannot think without words,” he tells 
us; and here, at last, we are able to meet him upon solid ground. He 
has boldly challenged the experience of mankind, and by that expe- 
rience he must be met and confuted. 

It is quite evident, at the outset, that Prof. Maller confounds two 
things that are essentially distinct. It is one thing to think; it is 
quite another thing to express our thoughts, and we readily grant 
that thought cannot be expressed without some medium, either of 
words or actions. For example, a mother conveys her displeasure to 
her infant child, who cannot speak and cannot understand language, 
by a frown. In this case the child has no sound, no word to express 
the feeling of displeasure; but the features of the countenance are 
forbidding, and the expression of the eye is in itself a reproof. The 
babe will probably express the effect of this reproof by crying, and 
possibly by all the indications of fear or fright. But to say that the 
mother cannot possess the concept of displeasure without repeating 
to herself the words, “I am angry,” is unadulterated nonsense. Let 
us hear the Professor once more: 

We often imagine that we can possess and retain, even without language, cer- 
tain pictures or phantasmata; that, for instance, when lightning has passed before 
our eyes the impression remains for some time actually visible; then vanishes more 
and more when we shut our eyes, but can be called back by the memory whenerv- 
er we please. Yes, we can call it back; but not till we can call—that is, till we can 
name it. In all our mental acts, even in that of mere memory, we must be able to 
give an account to ourselves of what we do; and how can we do that except in 
language? Even in a dream we do not know what we see, except we name it— 
that is, make it knowable to ourselves. Every thing else passes by and vanishes 
anheeded. We either are simply suffering—and in that case we require no lan- 
guage—or we act and react—and in that case we can react on what is given us—by 
language only. This is really a matter of fact, and not of argument. Let any one 
try the experiment, and he will see that we can as little think without words as we 
can breathe without lungs. (Pages 46, 47.) 
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Prof. Müller is frequently unhappy in his illustrations, and his al- 
lusion to the phenomena of dreams is a case in point. If we had de- 
sired to introduce a feat of human experience to refute his theory; 
we think that dreaming would supply the instance. Let any one who 
is accustomed to dreaming endeavor to recall an instance of soliloguy 
ina dream. We think that it is the rarest of experiences, when one 
is really conscious at the moment of dreaming, that what he sees, 
hears, and feels, is not real. Once in a life-time we may be conscious 
at the moment that we are dreaming; but the vast majority of cases 
proves the rule to be a profound conviction of the reality of our ex- 
perience in dreams. We meet with persons long since dead, and are 
not surprised at meeting them. We converse with them, ask ques- 
tions, and are answered in turn, without a spoken word. But we are 
told that the thoughts, the concepts, are in words. We grant that 
at the moment of recall, when we are trying in popular phrase to 
“tell the dream,” we are compelled to express ourselves in words; but 
at the moment of receiving the mental impression, the moment of 
the imaginary interview with our departed friend, there was no word 
spoken by the imaginary being. If the shade did not utter a word 
—and to assert that he did is to go back to the age of the thauma- 
turgists of paganism, and to set our higher reason at defiance—how 
came the impression of thoughts upon the mind of the dreamer? Did 
he repeat to himself words which the departed spirit might be sup- 
posed capable of uttering? Our consciousness denies the hypoth- 
esis. 

We see but one possible explanation. The mind of man existed 
before language. Thought existed when man was created, and there- 
fore thought was before language. How and when the human being 
began to express himself in intelligible speech, without Prof. Noiré’s 
clamor concomiians, the sacred Scriptures reveal to us, and the majes- 
tic language and ideas of Moses can never be displaced by the child- 
ish dreams of Prof. Müller and his followers. © 





CHANGES IN ORGANIC LAW. 

Ir the reader's attention has not been called to the subject, he will 
be surprised to learn that a minority of a General Conference may 
become a two-thirds majority, and initiate or confirm a change in the 
fundamental law of our Church. The Discipline says: 


At all times, when the General Conference is met, it shall take a majority of the 
representatives of all the Annual Conferences to make a quorum for transacting 
basiness. 

What is this majority? Evidently it isa majority of the delegates - 
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elected by the Annual Conferences, whether they be present at the 
place of meeting or not; or, to use the phrase employed generally by 
State Legislatures, it is the constitutional majority. If 300 members 
have been elected, 151 will be a majority of the whole body; and 
this majority is a quorum under our law. 

Let us suppose the General Conference in session, with 151 mem- 
bers in attendance. Can this body pass a resolution which changes 
any one of the Restrictive Rules by a two-thirds vote of the quorum? 
Our bishops have decided that they can do so; and thus 101 members 
out of a body consisting of 300 delegates may initiate or confirm a 
measure which affects the constitution of the Church. In other 
words, it requires a majority of the General Conference to transact 
business, but a minority of the same body may perform the gravest 
legislative act known toour system of government! The proposition 
is so strange that the reader will require the details which establish 
the statement. ‘ 

1. Let us suppose the General Conference of 1894 to consist of 301 
members, elected by the Annual Conferences. Ä 
2. Of these 301 members, somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth day, on a call of the house, there appears to be 
precisely 15l members present. The presence of a quorum is an- 

nounced. 

3. A vote is taken upon a proposition to alter the sixth Restrictive 
Rule, and 101 votes are in the affirmative and 50in the negative. It 
is clear that 101 is two-thirds of 151, and the required number has 
been declared on the call of the roll. 

4. The proposition goes to the Annual Conferences for their ac- 
ceptance or rejection, although less than one-half and slightly more 
than one-third of the members of the General Conference have voted 
for it. 

Yet so the law of our Church stands at the present moment, as it 
has been interpreted by those to whom we have intrusted that judi- 
cial function. In 1866, at the session of the General Conference in 
New Orleans, the following paper was presented to the Conference by 
the bishops: 

The bishops, having been asked what constitutes “two-thirds of the General 
Conference,” as demanded in the proviso of the Restrictive Rules, Section II., Chap- 
ter II., Part I., of the Discipline, give the following as their opinion: 

Two-thirds of the General Conference are two-thirds of a legal quorum, or more, 


of the members who may be present and voting on any question. (Journal of 
1866, page 106.) 


Perhaps we ought to emphasize the fact that this is an opinion, not 
a decision of the bishops; for, in obedience to a salutary regulation 
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among all interpreters of law, they have wisely refused to give a de- 
cision without a case involving the principle contested. But two 
very serious inquiries arise from this opinion. Were the members 
of the General Conference aware of the consequences following this 
state of our law? If they were, did they so approve of the condition 
of things as to desire no change whatever? 

It is with a great deal of hesitation and of real diffidence that we 
presume to question the correctness of this opinion of the bishops; 
but if the law has been rightly interpreted, we think that the safety 
of the Church demands a deliverance by statutory enactment. It is 
clearly within the jurisdiction of the General Conference itself, and 
as a rule binding its own action, it is certainly a proper thing to do. 

Let us examine with care the language of our Constitution. The 
proviso attached to the six Restrictive Rules employs two sets of 
phrases to express its meaning when speaking of the competent major- 
ity, in both the initiating and the confirming votes upon a proposal to 
change the fundamental law. In the first case “three-fourths of all 
the members of the several Annual Conferences who shall be present 
and vote on such recommendation,’ may initiate a movement to alter 
any of the restrictions excepting the first. 

It appears to us that the phrase, “ who shall be present and vote,” 
looks distinctly to the fact that the Annual Conference has no quo- 
rum. For that reason it is necessary to define what is a three-fourths 
majority of the Annual Conference. If we take the whole number 
of members, superannuates who are unable to attend, and various 
persons providentially hindered, we shall find that few Annual 
Conferences have three-fourths of their members in actual attend- 
ance at a Conference session. To require three-fourths of the whole 
would be equivalent to a unanimous vote of the members present, 
and in some instances every vote present would fail to meet the 
requirements of the law; and hence the measure might fail of in- 
dorsement, notwithstanding every member of the Conference might 
favor it. 

Let us state a case. Given the fact that there are fifty Annual 
Conferences, with a membership of 100 each, or 5,000 members. 
Three-fourths of this number (3,750) would be required to initiate a 
measure of this kind. If 1,251 persons failed to attend the Confer- 
ences, or a fraction more than one-fourth, the proposition would be 
defeated, if every member actually in attendance had voted for it. 
In other words, 3,749 persons present at the Conference would be de- 
feated by 1,251 members absent from the session, notwithstanding 
the fact that the absent members were as fully prepared to vote for 
the measure as those who were actually present. This is an extreme 
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ease, we know, but the possibilities in the operation of law must 
often be considered, if we desire to secure right and justice. 

For this reason, then, that an Annual Conference has no quorum, 
the law specifies how the three-fourths majority shall be ascertained; 
and that method is the numbering of those only who are present and vot- 
ing. This constitutes the Annual Conference, both by the common 
and by the statute law of Methodism. Therefore, in both the initia- 
tion and the confirmation of a proposition to change our Constitu- 
tion, the Annual Conference is the body present in session at a given 
time and place, regardless of the question whether few or many, one- 
third or one-half of the actual members of the Conference are present. 

Doubtless there are dangers in this direction, but the case is not 
identical with the one first mentioned. Here the aggrieved parties 
have the remedy in their own hands. If they stay away from the 
session, they must accept the consequences. In the former case the 
members present were without remedy. Nothing that it was in their 
power to do could remedy the evil of the non-attendance of others. 
It is possible for 21 members of the English House of Commons to 
pass the most revolutionary measures conceivable; for 40 members 
form a quorum, less than one-fourteenth of the whole number. But 
this evil can only be done by supposing that more than six hundred 
members have forfeited the confidence of their constituents by neg- 
lect of duty. 

The Annual Conference being only the members actually present 
and voting, what is the General Conference for legislative purposes? 
In the first place it has a quorum, and that quorum is stated to be “a 
majority of the representatives of all the Annual Conferences.” If 
only 49 out of the supposed 50 Conferences have elected representa- 
tives, then the derelict Conference has no representation, by the fault 
of the sufferers themselves. This Conference will not be counted at 
all, but the majority of the 49 Conferences will be considered. But 
if delegates have been elected, but have not arrived at the place of 
meeting, these absent representatives must be counted; and if there 
are 151 out of 301 absent, the Conference cannot elect even a Secre- 
tary to note the proceedings. 

Now, if it is conceded that a bare majority of a General Confer- 
ence is a majority of persons lawfully elected to be representatives, 
how then shall we ascertain what a two-thirds majority is? If it is 
barely a majority of a quorum only, then we have the singular anom- 
aly—without precedent, we believe—that tiro-thirds of a body may be 
a smaller number than a bare majority of the body! In the case sup- 
posed 151 persons are required to make a majority, but 101 persons 
form a two-thirds majority of the same body! 
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We think the law sufficiently explicit as it stands, but we cannot ac- 
quiesce in the opinion that two-thirds of a quorum is two-thirds of 
the whole body. In initiating a proposition for an alteration of the 
Restrictive Rules, “a majority of two-thirds of the General Confer- 
ence” is required; and the same language is employed in the case 
of confirming the action initiated by three-fourths of the members 
of all the Annual Conferences, present and voting. 

In legal phraseology, what is the Annual Conference? It consists 
of certain ministers and laymen in session at a given time and place. 
Not being a delegated body, it has no quorum, and there is no limit 
to its numbers. It may be increased or diminished in several ways. 
By death, location, expulsion, or transfer its membership may be re- 
duced; and by reception after trial and by transfer it may be in- 
creased. But the General Conference can neither be increased nor 
diminished, even by ordinary acts of Providence; for persons are 
elected to take the places of such as may be disabled by sickness or 
removed by death. As its membership is fixed and definite, the per- 
sona, the corporate entity, is easily determinable; and while a major- 
ity of its members represents the whole body, in so far as ability to 
do ordinary business, this mere quorum cannot represent the whole 
body in any case in which two-thirds or three-fourths of any number 
greater than a majority is nominated as an imperative requirement 
for affirmative action. 

So it appears to us, and we call attention to the matter in order 
that the minds of our legislators may be directed toa safeguard from 
& possible danger. None has yet arisen, and therefore it is the 
proper time to cure the defect in our economy as it exists at present. 
We cannot be too careful in the conservation of our rights, and 
therefore we should remove every ambiguity or cause of doubt from 
the laws that guard those rights, and give form and consistency to 
our admirable system of Church government. 


THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 


In a preceding article we have stated that the notion of the iden- 
tity of thought and language is hostile to a fundamental principle of 
Christianity. If we cannot think without words, as Prof. Maller as- 
serts, then we are shut up to the so-called “ mechanical theory ” of 
inspiration. We are compelled to admit that every word of the Bible 
was selected and employed by the Holy Spirit, and hence the act of 
the inspired writer was simply the service of “a pen, and not that of 


a penman.” 
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Let us notice three important theories relating to the inspiration 
of the Scriptures: 

1. The first of these theories “ practically ignores the human ele- 
ment of the Bible, and fixes its exclusive attention upon the divine 
energy exerted in its composition.” Hence the terms “ verbal inspi- 
ration,” “ mechanical inspiration,” and “ automatic service of the in- 
spired writers ” have been applied to this theory. In defense of this 
hypothesis an answer is made to the objection that the sacred writ- 
ers exhibit a difference in style, in which the variety is s0 great as to 
establish beyond question the fact of personal responsibility in au- 
thorship. . 

The difference of style is admitted and accounted for by supposing 
that the Holy Spirit “accommodated himself to the different pecul- 
iarities of the sacred writers.” “The Holy Ghost,” says one of the 
German critics, “inspired his amanuenses with those expressions 
which they would have employed had they been left to themselves.” 
While we admit that there is nothing to be said against the possibil- 
ity of this accommodation of the Holy Spirit, there seems to be no 
worthy purpose to be accomplished by it. There is, we think, posi- 
tive proof that the Divine Spirit did neither subordinate nor destroy 
the personal consciousness of the inspired writer. St. Paul tells us 
in one place that the command he gives is from the Lord. In anoth- 
er place he says that the advice is his own, and not the command- 
ment of the Lord. Here we have the distinct statement of personal 
consciousness, defining—to himself, at least—the limita of inspira- 
tion. He knew what particulars were his own, and what command- 
ments were of obligation as divine precepts. His personal tastes in 
the expression of his thoughts did undoubtedly prevail; and in his 
Epistles we see the writer, Paul, as certainly in the divinely inspired 
precepts as in the merely human and individual opinion expressed 
for the benefit of his readers. 

2. The second theory of inspiration gives undue emphasis to the 
human at the expense of the divine element in inspiration. Although 
there are traces of this lamentable error in the ages preceding the 
Reformation, it is to Martin Luther that we must ascribe its preva- 
lence in modern times. There are difficult passages in the Holy 
Scriptures—passages that have baffled the wisdom of the wisest, and 
have become Gordian knots to those who assume “all knowledge” 
to be in their keeping. This no one will deny. Indeed, we might 
go farther, and declare that the writer who shall be able to expound 
every mystery in the Scriptures will have attained to the day and 
hour of the Lord’s coming. But every age of the world finds some 
unexpected fulfillment of prophecy or development of exposition; 
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and thus, by slow but sure steps, we ascend to the Mount of Inspira- 
tion, and will gain at the last the stand-point of the holy men who 
gave us the oracles of God. Thus by progressive steps we shall go 
back to the New Testament knowledge of sacred things, and find at 
last the ages past, present, and future meeting in the completed rev- 
elation of God in Christ Jesus. For the present we must be content 
not to know some things contained in Scripture. Their presence in 
the sacred book is the autograph of God, only to be interpreted by 
the events to come. 

Martin Luther, in a moment of enthusiasm, was led to adopt a chi- 
merical test of divineinspiration. If any book did not appear to him 
to be inspired, Luther rejected it from the sacred canon. He could 
not understand the Book of Revelation, and therefore he rejected it. 
The consequence has been that every clerical coxcomb who celebrates 
the day of his majority by finishing a profound criticism upon St. 
Paul and St. John finds it convenient to shelter his impertinence un- 
der the great name of Martin Luther. “Of the evil consequences of 
Luther’s rash decisions on this subject,” says Dr. Lee,“ every one who 
has looked into the writings of neologists, of whatever school, must 
be painfully aware. His expressions are invariably brought forward, 
however unjustly, as a justification of any amount of skepticism or 
disrespect to which such writers think fit to subject Holy Scripture.” 
In like manner Luther thought that he saw a palpable contradiction 
to St. Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith in St. James’s doctrine 
of justification by works. Therefore without hesitation St. James was 
cast out of the canon—so far, at least, as Luther’s influence at the 
time couldeffect it. This was a fatal error. “Was Christum nicht lehret 
das ist noch nicht Apostolisch,” says Luther. As a general rule it 
may be well enough to recognize the principle that Christ is the sum 
and center of all apostolic teaching; but the dictum becomes danger- 
ous when our feeble conceptions of what is “ teaching Christ” leads 
us to question any portion of the Scriptures. Luther believed in the 
inspiration of the Bible, and the word of God was sacred to him; but 
he lived in an age in which truth was so choked up by the inventions 
of men, and the motley superstructure of apostate Rome so utterly 
obscured divine truth that he was ushered forward toward a dan- 
gerous precipice, in his ardent zeal for the purity and integrity of 
God’s word. 

The counterpart of Luther’s famous “ touch-stone” he expresses in 
these words: “ Wiederum, was Christum prediget, das ware Apostol- 
isch, wenne gleich Judas, Hannas, Pilatus, und Herodes that.” At 
the time this sentiment was penned it appeared to be a very brave 
end a very noble utterance, but to us it seems scarcely more than the 
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equivalent of the proposition: “ Truth is truth, no matter who it may 
be that utters it.” Nevertheless, if isa more far-reaching sentiment 
than it appears to be at first sight. The sovereignty of truth has 
been beautifully pictured by writers of every age. So the wise man 
in the pre-Christian era declared it the most powerful of all known 
forces. But who among us can fully realize that sentiment? Are 
we not influenced more by public opinion, by the habits of education, 
by the shallow arguments that minister to our inclinations, than by 
the calm considerations of unbiased reason? 

But it was not the intrinsic fault of Luther’s “ touch-stone ” that 
produced the fearful harvest of impertinent, not to say sacrilegious, 
criticisms among the German school of Bible destroyers. It was Lu- 
ther’s method of applying the touch-stone. If we were called upon for 
the passages of greatest power, the “ preaching of Christ” with the 
energy of the sublimest inspiration, we should point to the Epistle of 
St. James and the Apocalypse of St. John, the very books excluded 
from the canon by the fallacious method which Luther employed to 
effectuate his test. The subordinate position of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Epistles of James and Jude, and the Book of Revela- 
tion, in the German Bible, is not only a memorial of the influence of 
Luther’s error, but a testimony of the real weakness of the German 
powers of criticism. Such an error committed by the translators of 
our English Bible would have been corrected before the issue of a 
second edition. The English were a nation of Bible readers, which 
the Germans never were at any period of their history. Notwith- 
standing the fecundity of the German speculative press, the English 
nation within the century ending in 1670 printed a larger amount of 
Bible exposition, commentary, and criticism, of the loyal kind, than 
all the scholars of the “ Fatherland” have given to memory and ob- 
livion in the life-time of the German nation. 

3. The third theory of inspiration has been called the “dynam- 
ical” theory. One of its latest and ablest advocates explains it thus: 


That which implies such a divine influence as employs man’s faculties according 
to their natural laws. Man is not considered as being in any sense the cause or 
the originator of the revelation of which God alone is the source, but human 
agency is regarded as the condition under which the Revelation became known to 
others. Nature itself supplies a striking analogy to this species of co-operation. 
When the principle of life hae been communicated to any portion of unorganized 
matter, the power which animates receives, indeed, its condition from the matter 
to be animated; but in no sense can we ascribe its source to the inorganic mass to 
which it is annexed. Nevertheless the further development of that which has 
once received the vital influence admits of no separation between the purely pas- 
sive matter and the principle of life, which alone is active. . . . From this 
view, then, it results that that peculiar, natural type, according to which each sa 
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cred writer was molded at his creation, was assimilated, as it were, by the power 
:of inspiration, and appropriated by the Spirit; while at the same time the spiritual 
‘influence is no more to be confounded with the token of individual character than 
it is to be identified with the essence of the natural life. In short, the divine and 
‘human elements, mutually interpenetrating and combined, form one vital, or- 
ganic whole—not mechanically, still less ideally; but, as it has been termed, dy- 
namically united. (“Lee on Inspiration,” p. 39.) . 

We do not think our author is particularly happy in his illustra- 
tion from nature. He will scarcely be understood by the ordinary 
reader who has paid little attention to the wonders of the universe 
around him. So, also, we prefer a more satisfactory word for the 
name of this theory. We prefer to call it plenary inspiration. No 
word can be more descriptive than this. Itis full, perfect inspiration. 
Every quality demanded by the conditions of the problem will be 
found in the word “ plenary;” and, as truth cannot contradict itself, 
there is nothing in the theory which degrades the Revelation, dimin- 
ishes the responsibility, or questions the divine authorship of the in- 
spired writing. 

The beautiful figure employed by Athenagoras, in his apology to 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, has sometimes been unwisely used in 
illustration of this theory of inspiration. “I adore,” says he, “the 
Being who harmonizes the strains and leads the melody, not the in- 
strument which he plays. What umpires at the games, omitting to 
crown the minstrel, place the garland upon the lyre?” This is very 
fine as a rebuke to pagan idolaters who worshiped the creature and 
ignored «the Creator; but it is misplaced when it is applied to the 
intelligent, intellectual forces that find development and empleyment. 
in the universe of God. Men are not as the organ of the musician 
who sits down to play, drawing stop after stop until the whole power 
of the instrament is brought into service. The Holy Spirit did not 
so employ the faculties of men, as the performer uses the pipes of 
the organ. There was an intelligent consent, a co-operating will, a 
distinct, personal sense of responsibility which belonged to each of 
those who were inspired to deliver to the world the oracles of God. 

In further explanation of his views Dr. Lee is singularly clear and 
satisfactory: 

The opinion that the subject-matter alone of the Bible proceeded from the Holy 
Spirit, while its language was left to the unaided choice of the various writers, 
amounts to that fantastic notion which is the grand fallacy of many theories of in- 
epiration—namely, that two different spiritual agencies were in operation, one of 
which produced the phraseology in its outward form, while the other created with- 
in the soul the conceptions and thoughts of which such phraseology was the ex- 
pression. The Holy Spirit, on the contrary, as the productive principle, embraces 
the entire activity of those whom he inspires, rendering their language the word 
of God. The entire substance and form of Scripture, whether resulting from reve- 
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lation or natural knowledge, are thus blended together into one harmonious whole; 
direct communications of religious truth, as well as the inferences which the sacred 
writers deduced therefrom; the lessons to be learned, whether from exhibitions of 
miraculous power or from the facts of history; such matters, together with all the 
‘collateral details of Scripture, have been assimilated into one homogeneous organ- 
ism by the vital energy of the Spirit. (Page 45.) 

This is so forcibly expressed, and is such a comprehensive presen- 
tation of the whole subject, that we do not see how it can be improved, 
within the same space. But the subject is a profoundly important 
one, and at this time especially, when so many diminutive specimens 
‘of humankind, better fitted to illustrate Darwinian ancestry than 
Simian offspring, are continually piping to the silent air the question: 
“What is inspiration?” Ten thousand problems just as difficult sur- 
round these impertinent coxcombs of philosophy; but they choose to 
puzzle, as they suppose, the followers of Christ by a rare and difficult 
question. True, it is not rare, as the subject lies in the very forefront 
of all theological discussion; but it becomes difficult indeed when the 
obscurities of skeptical writers have heaped piles of rubbish upon the 
field of investigation. That the plenary inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures is a truth, far removed from the possibility of refutation, 
and that the belief of it insures to us a degree of comfort and conso- 
lation derivable nowhere else, we hope to show in a future article in 
this REVIEW. 





BLACK MAGIC. 


“ My book will not be received in my time, but what do Teare? I 
have devoted my life to. truth, and I will speak in defense of it wheth- 
er men listen or refuse to hear. If it is not in a day, it will be in a 
year; if not in a year, it will be in a century; but in any event I am 
calm and undisturbed, because I know that my time will come.” 
These magnificent words could proceed only from the pen of a mod- 
ern Frenchman, and we are not surprised to see them prefixed to the 
title page of a book on magic! We will not give the name of the 
book, for such is the perversity of human nature that if we should 
arouse even a momentary attention in connection with this subject 
we would be apt to increase the circulation of the book. Our age is 
singularly curious in the case of books condemned. If the censure 
should be very strong, some people will buy and read to see if the 
critic was warranted in his severity. Others will buy from a vague 
kind of willfulness, the desire simply to see a thing that has “brought 
down ” official censure in the literary world. Others will buy with 
malice prepense, determined to exercise charity for the author, and 
incriminating prejudice for the reviewer. Still others will buy be- 
cause the book is condemned. 
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We should be sorry to be the occasion for the absolute waste of an 
hour’s time, and that is all we could expect any man of intelligence 
would devote to this book of nearly four hundred pages, 8vo. But 
the subject is important, nevertheless. Have we not a thousand 
memorials of heathenism in this nineteenth century of Christianity? 
Open our daily and weekly papers, other than those devoted to relig- 
ious purposes, and we can scarcely go amiss in the search for sur- 
vivals of pagan ideas and practices, superstitions pure and simple. 
A few weeks since we noticed that an officer in a post of trust and 
honor had recently made the important acquisition of a rabbit’s foot; 
and he was wearing the charm with the profound conviction that he 
was fortified from henceforth, in every department of life, against 
all “the freaks of fortune.” ‘ Good luck” was secured by a rabbit's 
foot! 

It is quite possible that the writer of the story intended to impeach 
the good sense of the person mentioned, but that inference is scarce- 
ly deducible from the facts. The incident does not stand alone. In- 
vestigation showed the existence of more than one person in the same 
community who wore the famous talisman. What is this but hea- 
thenism? How many: degrees is it elevated above the fetichism of 
the African negro in his native wilds? 

Over the doors of merchants and workmen, and we know not how 
many more occupations, we find the famous horseshoe, supposed in 
the days of Mark Hopkins in England and the Salem witch-burners 
in America to be a sovereign sentinel to keep the witches out of. the 
house! A modern revival of the custom has found a thousand uses 
for the horseshoe “charm”—on watch-chains, breast-pins, and the 
like. Now if the wearers or the employers of this emblem had any 
reference to the origin of the practice and the original purpose of the 
figure, we might question the propriety, but could not speak against 
the usage without some qualification. In ancient times—early in the 
fourth century, for instance—when art was taking to some extent a 
Christian coloring, and religious subjects came into the use of paint- 
ers, an effort was made to distinguish persons divinely inspired from 
the common people of a picture. To do this the poetical conception 
of a “halo” around the head was employed. Hence, to denote the 
sanctity or supposed sanctity of a certain class of monks, the “ton- 
sure” was invented. By shaving the hair of the head in a circle, 
the likeness to the typical expression of sacred characters was se- 
cured. 

At the first our Saviour was represented with this halo around the 
head. Next, as superstition magnified the objects of human adora- 
tion, the Virgin Mary was crowned in like manner; and in proceas of 
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time apostles, angels, and canonized “saints ’’ were represented in the 
same manner. When the fashion became general, there arose a dis- 
tinction in the position of the halo. In the person of Christ and his 
mother it was as nearly horizontal as the requirements of art would 
permit. In other cases it was vertical; and inasmuch as a vertical 
circle cannot be painted or drawn over the head of a person without 
marring the portrait, the halo took the form of a horseshoe, the 
opening at the heel of the shoe allowing the representation of the 
mouth, chin, and lower part of the face. As this superstition broad- 
ened and widened this latter form of the symbol became current 
everywhere in Roman Catholic Christendom. The power of “the 
saints’ was appealed to, and heathenish ceremonies such as prevailed 
in Rome and Athens centuries before the coming of Christ became 
part and parcel of the religious life of the people. In the belief of 
a Romanist of the tenth century the figure of a horseshoe insured 
the presence of a divine person or power, and where this power was 
there was safety. Hence, to protect himself from hobgoblins, 
fiends, and witches, he nailed a horseshoe to his door, supposing 
that the empty figure, made of whatever material, and in what- 
ever position it might be, would secure the presence of the protect- 
ing agent. 

The wearers of the horseshoe symbol in our days do not con- 
struct a chain of reasoning after that model. They do not consider 
the question whether the “nimbus” or the “aureola” was the true 
form, and whether either should be applied, by Protestants at least, 
to other figures than that of the divine Christ. Indeed, they know 
nothing about the matter, and we suppose that many persons wear 
these “ charms” simply because others do so, and entertain neither 
theory nor superstition in the case. But there are others who do 
cling to the shreds of the old superstitions in this and in similar cus- 
toms. 

A neighbor believes in dreams, and because he has had a “ bad 
dream” about the journey of a relative to a certain watering-place his 
mind is greatly disturbed. His daughter has been married a dozen 
years, and lives happily with the choice of her girlhood. The father 
believes in the “bad luck” superstition connected with Friday. It 
will not do for the daughter to leave home on Friday, on her visit of 
recreation to a distant sea-side resort. But the fact appears that the 
husband of the lady was compelled by business affairs to postpone the 
starting-hour until Friday morning. The journey was made accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding the remonstrance of the superstitious father. 
Now for the outcome! The lady in question, while bathing in the 

surf, dropped her wedding ring in the sand. As the loss of this spe- 
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cies of property is an ill omen, it tutns out to be the case that the 
Friday superstition has received unquestionable confirmation. Ac- 
cording to the legend, it is said that the merchants of Liverpool de- 
termined to destroy the Friday superstition, as it really reduced the 
sailing-days of vessels, to the injury of commerce. A vessel was put 
on the stocks on Friday, completed on Friday, fitted out for sea on 
Friday, sailed on Friday, and was lost on Friday! 

We are well aware that many people entertain these absurd notions 
as legacies from their ancestors. They may attach no great impor- 
tance to them, but it is remarkable that heathenish ideas of a “ mas- 
cot,” “ talisman,” or “charm,” are present in precise proportion to the 
absence of clearly defined Christian principles. People who have no 
belief whatever, and some who reject with disdain the doctrine of an 
overruling Providence, will place unfailing trust in some trivial 
“sign” or “omen.” Reason should teach us that there is no possi- 
ble connection between the ticking noise made by an insect in the 
wall and the speedy death of the invalid who may be waited upon by 
the solitary friend who hears in the insect’s call to its mate the sound 
of the “death watch.” So the shivering sound of the “ screetch owl” 
has often brought terror and dismay to a household where a beloved 
relative was confined on a bed of sickness. Few people stop to rea- 
son about these matters, and do not see that by consulting “ fortune- 
tellers,” ““necromancers,” and the whole tribe of occult practitioners 
upon human ignorance and superstition we are repudiating Christi- 
anity and going back to heathenism. 

The book which has called forth these remarks professes to lament 
the destruction of the “ magical” books, which St. Paul caused by 
his preaching; and the autbor pretends to have discovered the secrets 
which enabled all the wonder-workers of Greece and Rome to control 
the powers of the land and sea. A certain Madame Blavatsky was 
only a short time ago the high priestess of a “Theosophical ” socie- 
ty, which had its head-quarters somewhere in India. This bold, blas- 
phemous impostor pretended that she possessed the secret of the 
“ Elixir of Life,’ and affirmed that she could never die. The most 
astonishing performances were attributed to her, and some of the 
people who could not accept the miracles of the New Testament 
found it easy to believe absurd statements concerning the powers of 
this female adventurer. But a few months ago the woman died, and 
the utmost efforts of her demented followers were employed in order 
to conceal the fact of her death. The truth was made known, how- 
ever, and these deluded and deluding people, calling themselves 
“ Theosophists,” have been compelled to modify their pretensions. 

We often hear the great name of Dr. Samuel Johnson called into 
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question by those who affect to ‘believe in signs, omens, evil days, and 
the like. It is said that Dr. Johnson, when he set out for a walk, if 
he happened to place the “left” foot foremost, would return and 
start off with the right foot first. If he failed to touch any pillar or 
post on his route, he would return and tap it with his cane. If the 
great Christian moralist could entertain such ideas of “lucky ” and 
“unlucky ” things, surely lesser lights in the Christian world may 
be pardoned for entertaining these ideas. But when and where did 
Dr. Johnson avow that he believed in these “omens?” That he was 
singularly affected, sometimes with a strange terror, at the near 
prospect of death, is nothing to the purpose; and we have failed to 
find any word, incident, or inference in the life of Johnson which 
would justify a charge of superstition. His fear of death was largely 
the result of an exasperated and excited nervous system. He had in- 
herited the “king’s evil,” so called in ancient times because it was 
supposed that kings alone could cure it. This disease affected him 
to such an extent that the muscles of his face and body were some- 
times so greatly disturbed that strangers regarded him as a subject 
of epilepsy. From his childhood the unfortunate man had adopted 
a regimen which helped him to overcome the tendency to these 
strange, uncouth movements. 

By fixing his mind upon any subject—such, for instance, as count- 
ing his steps when walking in the streets—he withdrew his thoughts 
from his own personal defects, and thus made it less likely that they 
would take a noticeable form. Subjective thinking, keeping the 
knowledge of one’s defects before the mind, has an inevitable tend- 
ency to increase the embarrassment and to aggravate the peculiari- 
ties of the person. As a philosopher, who had studied closely the 
workings of thé human mind, Dr. Johnson knew this; and hence the 
very actions which observers attributed to him as proceeding from 
some superstitious cause were only the measures adopted by him to 
keep his nervous system under control. We might give many illus- 
trations of the truth that the operations of the human mind are 
sometimes closely connected with apparently trifling actions. The 
blind Scotchman who had memorized the entire Bible, so that he 
could at a moment’s call repeat any passage or locate any quotation 
made by others, is a case in point. When repeating the language of 
the Scriptures he was accustomed to hold the key of his cottage door 
in his hand, and this key he kept twirling in his fingers. If the key 
were taken from him, his powers of memory were paralyzed at the in- 
stant. He was unable to recall any verse of the Bible. This law of 
memory, strange as it may appear to the superficial thinker, is one 
of the most useful, not to say essential, conditions of human thought. 
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The nexus, or tie, that binds one idea or fact to another may be whol- 
ly foreign to the subject in hand; but it is a tie nevertheless, and 
binds up the bundle of ideas. The tendency to St. Vitus’s dance was 
a source of constant fear and apprehension to Dr. Johnson, and this 
derangement of his nervous system could only be counteracted by 
giving a species of order and law to an infirmity that constantly 
threatened to rebel against all restraints. Trivial as the toucbing of 
the posts on the way-side may be, and strange as it may seem to be, 
the habit of starting out “even and odd,” with the right foot as the 


beginning point—these simple customs were safeguards against a _ 


nervous weakness. 

Harmless to others, useful to himself, these oddities of the great 
lexicographer can form no excuse for downright superstition. And 
in this category we place all the follies of “Zadkiel,” the astrologer, 
with his forecast of events and his “horoscope” founded upon the 
vagaries of William Lily. Theosophists are only a species of con- 
jurers; and the attempt in this enlightened age to revive the “ magic” 
of the dark ages will deceive a few persons, but must fail of attain- 
ing any considerable patronage from sensible people. 





A SCRIPTURE PARADOX. 


In the construction of the universe it has pleased God to place the 
. most valued objects of human desire in positions that require much 
effort and the exercise of many faculties to obtain them. Precious 
ores are hidden deep in the heart of the earth, and when found they 
are associated with comparatively worthless materials, from which 
they must be separated by difficult, tedious, and costly processes. It 
is so with the intellectual qualities of the “ pearl of great price.” 

We frequently find persons who affect to stumble at the very door 
of the kingdom of God because there are so many things that are 
“hard to be understood.” If religion were only an easy round of 
ceremonies, or if it consisted of a few simple tenets which one could 
readily memorize or easily remember, how gladly would these triflers 
enter in and be saved! But “the kingdom of the heavens” is a vast, 
complicated world. To enter it is so simple a task that the wayfar- 
ing man, though he be a fool, need not make a fatal mistake. But 
once within this kingdom, countless ages could not exhaust the sub- 
jects of inquiry, nor can the abilities of archangels compass the uni- 
verse of knowledge attainable therein! 

A frequent stumbling-block is found in the apparent contradictions 
in the Scriptures. For example, our Lord teaches us to pray, “ Lead 


ei 
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us not into temptation,” while James says, ‘“ My brethren, count it all 
joy when you fall into divers temptations.” Within a few sentences we 
find in this same Epistle a beatitude pronounced upon those who are 
tempted: “ Blessed is the man that endureth temptation: for when 
he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath 
promised to them that love him.” But the immediate sentence fol- 
lowing this beatitude declares: “ Let no man say when he is tempted, 
I am tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth he any man.” Asif to further complicate the subject, says 
the objector, we have a definition of temptation itself: “But every 
man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. 
Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it 
is finished, bringeth forth death.” “How can we understand these 
contradictions? ” exclaims the caviling critic. First we pray that our 
heavenly Father will not “lead us into temptation,” then we are told 
to rejoice exceedingly when we fall into them, and then we are to 
expect divine blessing for endurance in temptations, and lastly we 
- are informed that God never tempts us, and that we are only tempted 
when we are led away by our own lusts. Shall we rejoice when “ di- 
vers lusts” have brought us into “divers temptations? ” 

The human soul is larger than any language, and hence its expe- 
riences have outgrown the power of language to express. No tongue 
of earth could record the history of a single day of our lives; what 
then must be the task of giving expression to the principles, guard- 
ing against the insidious evils, and edifying the soul against the day 
of trial and calamity? It is obvious that every sentence we have 
quoted is the truth of God. It is equally clear that there is need of 
explanation, if we are to understand the teachings of God’s word upon 
the subject of temptation. 

What ts temptation? 

1. We consider, first, the fact that it is in some way inseparably 
connected with the development of divine power in the soul. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ was specially assigned to a definite period of 
- temptation, when the forces of the physical man were at their weak- 
est point, after a long-continued fasting. Why did he fast forty days 
in the wilderness? Have we thought of the influence of great crowds, 
of the enthusiasm aroused and conveyed by vast concourses of 
people, and, by contrast, of the full meaning of absolute retirement 
from the world, being, in the most significant sense, absolutely alone? 
Every adventitious aid, every source of strength derived from con- 
tiguity of person, and the presence of stimulating agencies with- 
drawn, a man stands in his highest manhood when he meets the enemy 
of souls single-handed and fights the battle of manhood solely upon 
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naked principle. So Jesus won the victory which made him in an 
important and essential sense the captain of our salvation. 

2. Temptation, in its original form, is not necessarily an evil word. 
It means to lest, to try, and to develop strength by means of effort is 
the natural and logical outcome of temptation. Spiritual growth is 
not similar to physical order. This starts with infancy, and by in- 
voluntary acts, the series of succession being for the most part ut- 
terly independent of our volitions, carries forward the processes of 
nutrition until the man has attained the highest physical develop- 
ment. The intellectual being is developed by another process, and 
with equal step by similar methods the soul arrives at its highest 
attainments in this world. Mind develops by conflict with mind, and 
by taxing the faculties, often to their utmost capacity, the real power 
of the intellect is reached. So the soul of man is developed by trial. 
No man can tell how much or how little of moral strength he has 
until the problem stands before him as a practical temptation. Then, 
if he stands fast under great pressure of the senses, or of the lusts of 
the eye and the pride of life; if, in a word, he is found true to the 
principle he avows, then his attachment to that principle is shown 
to himself and to others. But by far the greatest benefit is in the 
actual incréase of moral power, a gain that is consequent upon any 
successful resistance to any evil agency. This gain is an increase of 
capital, to speak in the language of the utilitarian, and the man is 
stronger because he has been tried. 

Why, then, does our Saviour teach us to pray: “Lead us not into 
temptation?” Why should we wish to avoid that which may result 
in our becoming stronger and better? 

One of the answers to this question would be fully sufficient, if we 
had no other. The religious life is an orderly development from the 
lower to higher forms, and in this process of development there is 
no room for exhibition or experimental enterprises not demanded by 
the occasions of the moment. Against rash ventures upon scenes of 
temptation and trial the language of the prayer cautions us. “ Lead 
us not” is exactly equivalent to “restrain us from” entering into 
temptation. Weare not to choose the moments nor the occasions for 
this development of power. In the order of God’s providence, the 
events of life will bring in their train the conditions which will test 
our fidelity to the utmost. If we anticipate these trials and rush into 
them, we have abandoned the protecting wing of His Providence and 
have courted certain defeat by rash and untimely engagement with 
the enemy. 

The world of action is full of illustrations of this great truth. In 
1870, under the pressure of a public sentiment which his better judg- 
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ment condemned and yet his pride was unable to hold in check, Louis 
Napoleon threw down the gauge of battle to Germany. He was un- 
prepared for the contest, and wise judges of events saw at the begin- 
ning of the conflict that France was destined to defeat. And why? 
Because the Germans were superior in any military sense? Not at 
all. The secret of the overwhelming disaster to the arms of France 
was the overweening self-confidence which magnified her own power 
and underrated the power of her enemy. It may safely be predicted 
that the nation which commits a similar folly will follow in the foot- 
steps of humiliated France. 

‘  §$o, also, the soul that stands guard on the battle-field of moral evil 
must wait for the voice of his Captain before he engages in the strife. 
How can he know when the hour has come? By heeding the coun- 
sel of St. James: “Brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations.” 

Here we have all the conditions of certain victory. In the first 
place, we have not sought for these trials, but we “fall into” them. 
They are in our pathway. We have not to seek for them, but they 
surround us, entrap us, and there is for us no progress unless we 
overcome them. We have not been led into them, much less have we 
sought for them. They are not even the temptations which our 
apostle alludes to in the definition which he gives below. These 
now in question are “divers temptations.” They are the desperate 
efforts of the enemy of our souls. He has employed many agents, 
and they have skillfully laid their nets, and the very multiplicity of 
the temptations affords the evil agents a security and certainty of suc- 
cess. But the joyful consciousness of the presence of “legions of 
angels” to defend us causes us to bring every latent power to the 
front, and we face the “rulers of the darkness of this world” and 
conquer the “ principalities and powers” and put to shame even “the 
wicked spirits in high places.” 

This is no self-sought battle-field, and on these occasions, enduring 
the conflict as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, we come out of it stronger 
in moral power, developed in the higher forms of spiritual knowledge, 
and more thoronghly convinced that when we are weak we are then, 
above all periods and occasions, really strong. To this class of 
tempted and triumphant Christians belongs the beatitude of the 
apostle: “ Blessed is the man that endureth temptation, for when he 
is tried he shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath prom- 
ised to them that love him.” 

But there is another class of temptations, and the experience of the. 
haman heart testifies to the frequency of that trial which finds its 
inceptions in the suggestions of lust. Placing himself in the way of 
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untimely and uncalled for trial, the man surrenders himself in the mo- 
ment of tempation because his lusts have deceived him. Perhaps he 
believed himself superior to the temptation. He vainly thought that 
he could handle fire and not be burned, or that he could touch pitch 
without being defiled therewith. Perhaps there was still a more oc- 
cult cause. 

Few persons are so deeply skilled in the knowledge of the human 
heart that they may readily detect the suggestions of the Evil One 
and distinguish between the occasional feeling which really possesses 
a Christian quality and that which is the unquestioned offspring of a 
wicked lust. For example, a man may believe himself unassailable 
from the stand-point of the senses and may have profound confidence 
in his powers of resistance to any influence which may compromise 
his purity of character. Without actually seeking such a trial, he 
may fail to use ordinary vigilance in avoiding it. The failure to use 
this precaution may be his undoing. He has sinned against the pe- 
tition in the Lord’s Prayer, and has really courted a trial, and has 
allowed himself to be led “into temptation.” The result in almost 
every instance is the utter overthrow of the pampered soul that 
trusted itself. In absolutely every instance the soul has suffered 
loss. The man is on the retrograde, and a second induced tempta- 
tion, or a third, will find him a prey to his enemies. 

Where, then, we ask, is the contradiction in these passages of 
Scripture? God does not tempt any man with evil. The surround- 
ing conditions of human life, the results of man’s doings, not the or- 
dering of Providence, have created a field of development for the 
soul which the Almighty did not plan, did not purpose; but, having 
proceeded from the unconstrained volitions of man, it is the province 
of divine grace to rescue fallen humanity, to sanctify the means pos- 
sible for spiritual growth and development, that thereby man may 
be prepared for the fullness of the glory which is to come hereafter. 





EARLY EPISCOPACY NOT DIOCESAN. 


We have stated, in a previous article, that the office of a bishop of 
the Church of the first three centuries was simply the pastorate of 
one Church, and that the membership of this Church constituted his 
parish. He was not the “pastor of pastors,” although both presby- 
ters and deacons might be members of his Church and subject to his 
oversight. 

In looking over Lambert’s “ Codex Canonum Ecclesis Univers” 
we have found a very clear—indeed, an indisputable—proof of the 
correctness of this opinion. The fact that this testimony takes the 
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form of a canon adopted by the earliest council that ever convened 
after the days of the apostles enhances the value of the witness. 
The Council of Ancyra was not a General Council, for it was held 
A.D. 314, and at that time the empire was still pagan, and it was im- 
possible for the representatives of the various Churches throughout 
the empire to convene in the face of the deadly hostility which had 
scarcely ended in the last days of the Diocletian persecution. 

We have not the time at present to give any further particulars, 
but we quote from the text: 

CANON XVITI. 

If any being constituted bishops, and not received by that parish to which they 
were nominated, choose to proceed to other parishes and use violence against the 
settled bishops, and move seditions against them, let them be suspended from com- 
munion; if, however, they wish to sit among the clergy of that Church where they 
were formerly priests, let them not be deprived of that honor. But if they raise 
seditions against the bishops established there, let the honor of the priesthood also 
be taken away from them, and let them be expelled. 

There can be no doubt as to the meaning of this canon. In the 
firat ayes of the Church the teaching function in any Church of the 
great cities was more exacting than the abilities of one man could 
possibly satisfy. Hence the multiplication of ministers and elders, 
or presbyters. But good order and Church discipline required that 
one of these should be the head or director of the whole body, and 
hence from the body of the elders one was selected to be the bishop, 
episkopos, overseer, or pastor of the whole. Competent persons were 
therefore set apart for this purpose, and here we have the episcopal 
office of the first ages of the Church. 





PATRICK HENRY AND THE FARMERS. 


JoHN ROBINSON, the Speaker of the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
says William Wirt, in his “Life of Patrick Henry,” “was one of the 
most opulent men in the colony and the acknowledged head of ite 
landed aristocracy. He had now filled the chair of the house with 
great dignity and without interruption for five and twenty years. He 
was also colonial treasurer; and from the high offices which he held, 
in connection with the regal government, was as warmly attached to 
its authority by interest as he was by taste and fashion to all the 
grandeur of its forms.” Notwithstanding this, however, Mr. Robin- 
son was one of the most popular men in the colony. An anecdote is 
related of this gentleman, which displays in a strong and amiable 
light the exalted force of his feelings and the truly noble cast of his 
manners: j 


When Col. Washington (the immortal savior of his country) had closed his 
career in the French and Indian War and had become a member of the House of 
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Burgesses, the Speaker, Robinson, was directed, by a vote of the House, to return 
their thanks to that gentleman, on behalf of the colony, for the distinguished mil- 
itary services which he had rendered to his country. As soon as Col. Washington 
took his seat, Mr. Robinson, in obedience to this order and following the impulse 
of his own generous and grateful heart, discharged the duty with great dignity, 
but with such warmth of coloring and strength of expression as entirely confounded 
the young hero. He rose to express his acknowledgments for the honor, but such 
was his trepidation and confusion that he could not give distinct utterance to a 
single syllable. He blushed, stammered, and trembled for a second, when the 
speaker relieved him by a stroke of address that would have done honor to Louis 
XIV. in his proudest and happiest moment. “Sit down, Mr. Washington,” said 
he, with a conciliating smile; “ your modesty is equal to your valor, and that sur- 
passes the power of any language that I possess.” 


From the same source which supplies this anecdote of Washing- 
ton, we have a circumstantial account of the debut of Patrick Henry 
as a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses. The anecdote is 
instructive, as it declares the existence of evils in the agricultural 
classes of the country, existing one hundred and thirty years ago and 
existing now. Asa remedy for these evils measures have been pro- 
posed recently which were brought forward as early as 1765 in the 
Legislature of Virginia. A magnificent scheme of lending money to 
planters and farmers on the security of real estate and the products 
of the soil presented the first occasion for a speech by the great Vir- 
ginia orator. The story is told by Thomas Jefferson: 


The gentlemen of this country had, at that time, become deeply involved in that 
state of indebtment which has since ended in so general a crush of their fortunes. 
Mr. Robinson, the Speaker, was also the treasurer, an officer always chosen by the 
Assembly. He was an excellent man, liberal, friendly, and rich. He had been 
drawn in to lend, on his own account, great sums of money to persons of this de- 
scription, and especially those who were of the Assembly. He used freely for this 
purpose the public money, confiding for its replacement in his own means and the 
securities he had taken on those loans. About this time, however, he became sen- 
sible that his deficit to the public was become so enormous as that a discovery must 
soon take place, for as yet the public had no suspicion of it. He devised, therefore, 
with his friends in the Assembly, a plan for a public loan office, to a certain 
amount, from which moneys might be lent on public account, and on good landed 
securities, to individuals. I find in Royle’s Virginia Gazette of the 17th of May, 
1765, this proposition for a loan office presented, its advantages detailed, and the 
plan explained. It seems to have been done by a borrowing member, from the 
feeling with which the motives are expressed, and to have been preparatory to the 
intended motion. Between the 17th and 30th (the latter being the date of Mr. 
Henry’s resolutions on the Stamp act) the motion for a loan office was accordingly 
brought forward in the House of Burgesses; and had it succeeded, the debts due to 
Robinson on these loans would have been transferred to the public, and his deficit 
thus completely covered. This state of things, however, was not yet known; but 
Mr. Henry attacked the scheme on other general grounds, in that style of bold, 
grand, and overwhelming eloquence for which he became so justly celebrated aft- 
erward. I had been intimate with him from the year 1759-60, and felt an interest 
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in what concerned him; and I can never forget a particular exclamation of his iR 
the debate, which electrified his hearers. It had been urged that, from certain un- 
happy circumstances of the colony, men of substantial property had contracted 
debts, which, if exacted suddenly, must ruin them and their families; but with a 
little indulgence of time, might be paid with ease. “ What, sir!” exclaimed Mr. 
Henry, in animadverting on this. “Is it proposed, then, to reclaim the spendthrift 
from his dissipation and extravagance by filling his pockets with money?” These 
expressions are indelibly impressed on my memory. He laid open with so much 
energy the spirit of favoritism on which the proposition was founded and the 
abuses to which it would lead that it was crushed in its birth. He carried with 
him all the members of the upper counties and left a minority composed merely of 
the aristocracy of the country. From this time his popularity swelled apace; and 
Mr. Robinson dying the year afterward, his deficit was brought to light and discov- 
ered the true object of the proposition. 


OUR WORK IN MEXICO. 


Now that we are laying permanent foundations for our work in 
Mexico, let us beware that a narrow “ penny wise and pound foolish ” 
policy does not rob us of our birthright. It is conceded by those who 
know the whole situation best that Southern Methodism has been in- 
trusted by Divine Providence with the task of carrying a pure gospel 
to the Spanish-speaking peoples of the two Americas. Without dis- 
cussing a proposition which we are permitted to take for granted, it 
behooves us as a Charch to lay our foundations “broad and deep.” 

We have many counselors, and they all deserve a patient hearing. 
The men who are on the ground in Mexico have the precedence by 
tight. They know, as we cannot, the practical difficulties in the way. 
They have studied the genius of the people, and have learned to con- 
verse with them in their own tongue. To the extent that these 
brethren have gained the confidence of the people of Mexico, they 
must be better informed upon a thousand questions of importance 
than we who have never seen the country, or even than those who 
have made occasional visits to it. Upon questions of internal af- 
fairs, and such as relate to the immediate problems of life and work 
there, the missionaries are our best authorities. 

Americans who keep in touch with mission movements the world 
over axe the proper persons to place on our “ Boards of Missions.” 
Men who have never read an essay upon the subject, and who have 
found a place on the Board by the grace of accident, if any such there 
be, are out of place. We think that “financiers,” as such, have no 
place in a progressive “Board of Missions.” We ask pardon of all 
concerned, but we propose to speak clearly and fully our sentiments 
on this subject, without the remotest intention to allude to any per- 
son or to any event whatever. It is an abstract question to us, and 
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like our venerable bishops we do not propose to pronounce any de- 
cision without a case. | 

We believe that much injury has accrued to the missionary cause 
by the narrow views that have sometimes prevailed in our missionary 
policy. We have asked little and received less. We go before the 
Church asking for a larger sum than we expect to receive; and hence 
we have received less than we expected. We have ventured to draw 
upon the bank of the Church’s faith, and by assuming responsibili- ~ 
ties in the absence of funds we arouse the Church now and then by 
the cry that “we are in debt!” Some men will tell us that we can- 
not conduct our missionary enterprises upon any other plan; and if 
this be true, we are very sorry forit. But we are not ready to concede 
the fact. It is not clear to our mind that we have tried any other 
plan. 

We are very sure that the great majority of our Church-members 
place the missionary cause, the money aspect of it, precisely where 
Francis Asbury and his coadjutors placed the support of the minis- 
try—to wit, among the deeds.of charity, properly so called. We feel 
a certain measure of indignation arising whenever we read those con- 
stantly occurring reflections in Asbury’s Journal and contemporary 
writings that Methodist preachers did not preach for money; that 
they were not working for the “filthy lucre” of the people; that they 
were not seeking the people’s property, but their souls. All of this 
was truth, but a truth which by “objectionable iteration ” fixed in the 
minds of the people a pernicious and unscriptural sentiment that 
Methodist preachers had no use for money, and that they ought to be 
compelled to live without it. This absurd proposition lies at the bot- 
tom of half the penuriousness of our people. There is a vague, misty 
idea that those pastors have resources outside of the pockets of their 
congregations; and whether the people they serve shall pay them or 
neglect to do so, the men of God will be paid somewhere, somehow, 
and anywhere, anyhow is a relief to the niggardly soul who worships 
the image on a gold coin with more fervent adoration than he does 
the Divine Being! 

As a matter of pure logic it will be found that where the conscience 
of the Church is seared upon the subject of the pastor’s support it 
will show a similar obtuseness in regard to Missions. The Methodist 
preacher who bears lightly upon his people when the “collections” 
are taken may expect to see long faces at the fourth Quarterly Con- 
ference, when the “fifth quarter” is announced as inevitable. How 
expressive is this “fifth quarter!”—gathering the odds and ends 
from all sources, and winding up the year by making the pastor feel 
that, next to State, County, and city taxes, the support of the ministry 
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is the next great evil of the day! Meanwhile a little Presbyterian 
Church, with not one-third of the members and not one-tenth of the 
wealth, will have paid quietly, gracefully, and gratefully a larger sal- 
ary for a pastor of no greater talents; and they will have done this 
without a word of muttering, mumbling of excuses, or inward groan- 
ing over the cost of the gospel. Commend us to an intelligent, loving, 
noble-spirited Presbyterian for the exemplification of systematic be- 
“ nevolence in its most charming form! 

We do not propose to lecture anybody, much less any Board or So- 
ciety of men, but we insist upon it that the time has come for a large, 
liberal policy toward the work in Mexico. This policy, as we stand 
related to it at this moment, requires us to provide and prepare for 
the foundation of a copious religious literature for the Mexican and 
other Spanish-speaking people. The doors to more than twenty 
millions of these people will soon be open. We have now an oppor- 
tunity to place our religious classics before them. Providence has 
placed the services of a competent translator in our hands. In the 
person of Professor RODRIGUEZ we have an agent that we may not 
find again in half a century; and if we suffer the occasion to pass un- 
improved, regrets will come at the period when regret is transformed 
into remorse. Duty omitted to-day loses its opportunity forever. © 


BOOK NOTICES. 


SERMONS POR EL Rev. JuAN WesLey, Maestro en Artes, Catedrätico Supernumerario 
que fué por algün tiempo en el Colegio Lincoln de la Universidad de Oxford. 
Edicién Nueva y Revisada, Con Notas Introductorias, Anälisis y Preguntas para 
uso de los Estudiantes, por el Rev. D. Guillermo P. Harrison, Doctor en Sagrada 
Teologia, Editor de Libros de la Iglesia Metodista Episcopal del Sur. Versién 
Castellana de Primitivo A. Rodriguez, Bachiller en Sagrado Teologia, Instractor 
en la Lengua y Literatura Espafiola en la Universidad de Vanderbilt. En Dos 
Tomos. Tomo I. Nashville, Tenn., E. U. de A.: Casa de Publicaciones de la 
Iglesia Methodista Episcopal del Sur. Barbee y Smith, Agentes. 1891. 

THE above is the title-page of the first volume of the Wesleyan 
Standards, translated into Spanish by Prof. Rodriguez, of the Van- 
derbilt University. The appearance of the volume is a reminder of 
the rapid movements of events in the missionary world. Only a few 
years ago, under great discouragements, and in the face of threatened 
physical opposition, Bishop Keener organized the mission of our 
Church in Mexico. Wise ecclesiastical statesman that he is, he saw 
clearly that the largest field open to us among the nations of the 
world was the one lying on our own borders. While detracting 
nothing from the necessity of maintaining our work in China and 
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the East, he saw that the nearness of our Mexican neighbors, and 
their readiness to receive the glad tidings of the New Testament, 
presented a field already prepared for the harvest. In a very short 
time native Mexicans were found to be called of God for this work; 
and Corfferences were organized. Self-denying men among the min- 
isters of the Church entered the field from our Southern Confer- 
ences, encountering all the disabilities of an imperfect knowledge of a 
spoken language which was not their mother tongue. Readiness to 
preach in Spanish was acquired as quickly as we can conceive it pos- 
sible; and the two classes, American missionaries and native Mexican 
preachers, have co-operated with as little friction as the nature of the 
case would admit. Zeal for thé cause of God often makes our 
Boards of Missions unreasonable in their dealings with missionaries 
in the field, and the same zeal causes the men in the field to esteem 
themselves a little higher than the facts warrant; but upon the whole, 
matters are so arranged that the work goes on. 

Revival tides, that overflow much space and leave some wrecks in 
the form of ‘useless hulks, moved from their position, but fit for no 
purpose in the progress of the Church, occur in the mission fields as 
they do at home. The time for testing the value of new acquisitions 
develops the strength and shows the weakness of such as have cast 
their fortunes with us, and the useless material must be treated as 
we treat it at home. When the praning season is past, we still find 
that there has been solid growth, expansion, and development. 

At this point in the history of our Mexican work we found it ab- 
solutely essential that we should furnish our Spanish-speaking 
friends with those elements of ministerial education which we con- 
sider necessary for our own ministers. It was with some difficulty 
that our own circumstances and attainments could be realized by con- 
trast with our Mexican Methodists. Our Spanish-speaking brethren 
could not be expected to learn English for the sake of becoming 
Protestants. We could not expect them to remain satisfied with a 
foreign ministry, however able and effective that ministry might be. 
The chief use of American missionaries in Mexico was to prepare 
the way, and to educate a native ministry that would command the 
respect and reach the ear of the nation at large. Half-instructed 
men could not be left to the imaginings of their own minds, and 
voluntary service, like voluntary. humility, sometimes commits the 
error that it ventures to correct. 

For the purposes of this necessary education, a Methodist litera- 
ture in the Spanish language must be provided. It is not a question 
of expediency, much less is it one of convenience; it is a work of 
necessity. We will have committed a great crime against Protestant 
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progress in Mexico if we leave our converts there without the means 
of educating themselves into the stature of men and women in Christ 
Jesus. We can do this only by furnishing them with the means that 
have developed our own people, and have converted a vigorous but ill- 
informed race into an intelligent community of practical Chfistians. 

In obedience to these views of the necessities of the case, our 
bishops have prepared a course of study for Spanish-speaking 
preachers and people. The first volume of Mr. Wesley’s “Sermons,” in 
the edition recently prepared for our own ministers, has been taken 
as the beginning-point for this Mexican literature. For many rea- 
sons we would make choice of Mr. Wesley’s “Sermons” asatouch-stone, 
so to speak, for the whole enterprise. The marrow of the gospel, as 
we teach and preach it, is in those sermons. They teach with unmis- 
‘ takable clearness the seven great doctrines which are distinctively 
the doctrines of Wesleyan Methodism. But, outside of the question 
of the nature of the doctrines contained in the work, there is a ques- 
tion of style to be considered. | 

John Wesley says in his “ Preface:” “I labor to avoid all words 
which are not easy to be understood, all which are not used in com- 
mon life; and in particular, those kinds of technical terms that so 
frequently occur in bodies of divinity—those modes of speaking, 
which men of reading are intimately acquainted with, but which to 
common people are an unknown tongue.” Those who are acquainted 
with the “ Bodies of Divinity” which were in use a hundred and fifty 
years ago will readily understand what Mr. Wesley means. Delight- 
fully easy as his style of composition may be, in the vernacular lan- 
guage in which it is written, it becomes quite another thing when a 
translator attempts to transfer the author's thoughts into another 
language. For example, there are many pages of the writings of 
Charles Dickens that possess inimitable characteristica. Long pas- 
sages of pure Anglo-Saxon words of one syllable, cast in the mold of 
unconscious rhythm, making prose-poetry of the highest order, while 
they charm the English reader, and waken in his soul the deepest 
tones of pathos in sympathy with the writer, at the same time set all 
translation at defiance. 

Let any one conceive of the “Christmas Chimes” translated into 
French! Let it not be said that it has been done! We join issue in 
the fact, and do not hesitate to refer the question to competent 
judges. Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” is not translatable for a 
similar cause: that it develops a quality in the German tongue that 
does not exist in any other language. The author could not have 
written the book in English or in French, and for this reason we 
affirm that it cannot be transferred to either language. 
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The case is not parallel in all points. Mr. Wesley, if he had been 
born in a Spanish-speaking country, could have written his sermons 
in that language; but the task of transferring them to English 
would have been the test of extraordinary ability. The musical ear 
which is usually cultivated by students of any language becomes a 
hinderance in such a task. Mr. Wesley’s simplicity may develop 
into commonplace speech in Spanish, and the book that touches the 
conscious and stirs the soul of the English reader may appear dull 
and utterly uninteresting to the Spanish reader. . For this reason we 
cautioned Prof. Rodriguez when he entered upon his task, and we 
have had occasion to compliment him since he has finished the work. 
We dare not use, in such a case, the language of unmeaning compli- 
ment, but we do not hesitate to say that we cannot conceive of a 
greater measure of success in the work of translation. There has 
been no attempt to transfer the idioms of English to the Spanish 
language. Above all modern tongues, perhaps, the Italian not ex- 
cepted, the Spanish possesses a vast variety of idiomatic phrases, 
and the judicious selection of terms that form the nearest equivalent 
to the English text is the utmost that could be expected. 

Perhaps to the eye of an English reader we can best represent the 
peculiarities of the two languages by an illustration. Taking a para- 
graph in one of Mr. Wesley’s sermons, we find that.there are two 
hundred and ninety-four words in English, of which two hundred 
and thirty-seven are words of one syllable, and fifty-seven of two or 
more syllables. The Spanish translation has two hundred and seven- 
ty-seven words, of which one hundred and twenty are of one syllables 
and one hundred and fifty-seven of two or more. Subtracting the 
articles in each case, we have 213 words of one syllable in English 
to 83 in Spanish, and thus we find that words of one syllable formed 
71 per cent. of Mr. Wesley’s writings, while the translator could not 
use more than 30 per cent. of the monosyllabic words without en- 
dangering the fidelity and depreciating the value of his work. 

This characteristic of the Spanish language makes it, when accu- 
rately spoken, the most musical of all modern tongues. Hence the 
difficulty experienced by Prof. Rodriguez in completing his transla- 
tion. John Wesley in beautiful Spanish, with all the round notes 
and the vast capacity in the compass of the music, would have been out 
of character, and in plain contradiction to his own statement in the 
“Preface.” On the other hand, to be intelligible and to be alike clear 
and simple in speech, without being dull, there, indeed, was the labor 
of the translator! To qualify our commendation where unstinted 
praise is the workman’s due is manifest injustice. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that this translation is as nearly perfect as the work of 
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any one man can be. Minor faults may be found, and will be found, 
doubtless, and when these are pointed out and demonstrated, both 
the translator and the editor are pledged to correct the plates, and to 
remove the faults. 

Meantime we congratulate Prof. Rodriguez upon the success of his 
great work. To become the instructor of instructors; to make the 
way of life plain to millions who sit in the twilight of a revelation 
which is obscured from view by the corruptions of a dozen centuries; 
to perpetuate the labors of one who was the foremost man in a relig- 
ious movement that is destined to shake the foundations of heathen- 
ism, whilst it purifies and elevates the religious life of the nations 
who have had the gospel in their possession for ages; to enable 
others to carry to a new world the word of Life as it was preached 
by one of the most highly gifted, because divinely chosen, men in 
the field of evangelistic labor—to do these things in the last quarter 
. of the nineteenth century is to erect a memorial that future genera- 
tions will see and admire, precisely in proportion to the saving power 
of the gospel perpetuated in these sermons. 


A New Merson in Enauiso ANnatysis. By Charles P. Curd, A.M., Instructor in 
Latin and English Literature, in Smith Academy, Washington University. St. 
Louis: American School Book Company. 

Our readers are familiar with the style of Prof. Curd, and we voice 
the general sentiment when we say that any book from his pen well 
deserves the attention of the public. In the present volume the 
author gives the results of his own experience in the school-room; 
and while his method is sufficiently comprehensive, he has avoided 
the error of prolixity of statement, so often occurring in school-books 
of this class. Prof. Ourd says: “While the sentences throughout 
this book have been selected with careful regard to the grammatical 
points involved, there has been an effort to find these in sentences 
valuable for the sentiments they contain. At the age when studies 
like this are pursued, the mind is in that pliant condition which 
readily grasps and long retains the things forcibly presented to it. 
Hence the author hopes that, while learning English constructions, 
those who use this book may acquire a fund of questions which shall 
endure after the technical teachings of the study shall have been for- 
gotten.” 

Tax Great Discourse oF JESUS THE CHRIST, THE Son or Gop. A topical arrange- 
ment and analysis of all his words recorded in the New Testament separated 
from the context. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Company. Price $1.50. 
THE above is the title of a book, prepared by a layman, who states 

that “ This work is the outcome of my own search for spirit and life 

—a labor so fruitful in peace, so decisive in result, that I have been 
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led to hope it might have a use beyond my personal needs.” He 
tells us that at middle life he found himself without a creed, drifting 
on, without becoming anti-Christian, without positive belief of any 
kind. He attributes this state of mind to “modern materialism and 
critical rationalism.” Dangerous as such a state of mind must be, he 
gives it as his opinion that “ those in this condition, although intellect- 
ually wavering, can never settle into agnosticism, however long and 
far they wander from the truth.” 

In this crisis of his spiritual history the compiler of this volume 
resolved to consult the words of the Lord Jesus, as they stand re- 
corded in the New Testament, disconnected from the incidents that 
entered into the gospel narrative. The result was that the Divine 
Spirit led him into the truth, and the contents of this volume include 
all the words of Christ, topically arranged, that the reader may con- 
sult our Saviour’s teachings upon any subject. We commend the 
volume to every one that is hungering for the Bread of Life. 


THe Psarws. A New TRANSLATION WITH INTRODUCTORY Essay AND Nores. By 
John DeWitt, D.D., LL.D.,L.H.D., Senior Biblical Professor in the Theological 
Seminary st New Brunswick, N. J., and a member of the American Old Testa- 
ment Revision Company. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Company. 
1891. Price $2. . 

Dr. DEWITT has given us a truly poetical version of the Psalms; 
and, as far as we have had time to examine his work, we are greatly 
pleased with it. The defense of the “ Imprecatory Psalms” is some- 
what new, and from the translator’s point of view, doubtless, it is 
conclusive in its arguments. But we are not prepared to indorse 
the entire train of Dr. DeWitt’s argument. We do not, for example, 
find it anywhere expressed or implied that the Christian Church is 
required to use any of the Psalms of David in the office of public 
worship. It may be perfectly proper, and in many instances it is 
eminently proper, that selections should be made of such portions as 
are fitted to express the emotions of worshipers in the great congre- 
gation, but we see no need for a sweeping declaration that requires 
us to use them all. On this subject Presbyterians differ among 
themselves. Dr. DeWitt has given us an able exposition of the doc- 
trine and practice of his Church. The student of the original will 
find some pleasant reminders of the melody of the Hebrew text. In 
this particular Dr. DeWitt has excelled all that have gone before 
him. While he retains the perfect body of the Psalmist’s thought, 
he gives us the spirit that animated and dominated the mind of the 
composer. This translation is at once a near approach to the Hebrew 
text, and an illustration of the powers of the English language. 

We commend this book to all thoughtful students of the Scriptures. 
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PROPOSALS FOR A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE 
SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


BY W. P. HARRISON, D.D., LL.D. 


Berore I entered upon the life of an itinerant preacher, I believed 
that the preparation of a Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures was 
the special work that Divine Providence had given me todo. To 
have made such an avowal at that time would have given evidence 
of a temerity that declared me unfitted for such an undertaking. I 
kept my counsel, therefore, and devoted myself to the preliminary 
preparation necessary, and for that purpose procured, as opportunity 
offered, every volume that could serve me in the collection of a crit- 
ical apparatus. To qualify myself for consultation with those great 
minds that have devoted their lives and labors to the elucidation of 
God’s Holy Word, I have spared no effort during more than forty 
years of patient toil, surrounded by the impediments that usually 
fall to the lot of an itinerant preacher. 

Now that one portion of my early plan has been fulfilled, in en- 
abling me to consult every author whose contributions to Biblical 
exegesis may be considered of importance, the advancing years ad- 
monish me that my work must be committed to the press soon, if 
ever. I am conscious that an enterprise of such magnitude can only 
be accomplished by one who is fully prepared, in mind and heart, for 
the interpretation of Holy Writ. Of my own qualifications, in 
either direction, I cannot be an impartial judge, but I know that only 
the appearance of the work itself can justify my own confidence or 
verify the adverse criticism of another. It is altogether proper that 
I should state the principles that will govern me in the fulfillment of 
my task. 

I believe that the Bible is the word of God. Holy men of old 
were anointed by the Spirit of God, and under the influence of this 
infallible Guide they have stated the facts, announced the doctrines, 
and recorded the revelation that God gave to men through the means 
of the sacred volume. In the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures I 
see the proofs of a divine power preserving the sacred writers from 
any and every arror in the statement of fact, from every mistake in 
the record of doctrine, and from every misconception of the Divine 
Will in the declaration of revealed truth. That theory of inspira- 
tion which makes the sacred writer to be only the pen of the Spirit, 
and contends for the actual selection of every word and its transfer 
to the memory of the writer, I believe to be unworthy of acceptance, 
because it degrades the human without in the slightest degree exalt- 
ing the divine element in the composition of the sacred Scriptures, 
But the inspired thought, given to the penman by the Holy Ghost, 
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was left to take the form natural to, and characteristic of, the writer 
himself, the Holy Ghost meantime guarding against error in fact or 
expression, and sensibly approving the selection of the best words in 
the writer's use. Thus infallible truth appears in the distinctive 
forms that personal peculiarities have given it, without depending 
upon the sole authority of the sacred penman for its accuracy in 
point of fact, or its completeness in point of doctrine. It is the word 
of the Lord by the pen of Moses, David, Isaiah, or St. Paul, and in 
this divine word there are neither contradictions in the statements 
of fact nor inconsistencies in the records of doctrine. Every age of 
the world’s history has contributed somewhat to explain and illus- 
trate that which, to the age preceding, was a subject of doubt or 
difficulty; and thus in the progress of our race every word of the 
Lord will be established, and the unity of purpose contained in the 
sacred books will be demonstrated beyond the possibility of a reason- 
able question. | 

There is nothing in the discoveries of modern science that conflicts 
with the Word of God. Errors of interpretation should not be con- 
founded with errors of the text, and he who thoroughly understands 
the Book of Nature will find no difficulty in tracing the perfect har- 
mony that exists between the word and the works of God. Without 
the change of a line, a word, or a letter, the Mosaic record may be 
found in absolute conformity to the language that time has written 
on the faces of fossiliferous rocks. Nature bears on neither face 
nor bosom one line or word that calls any statement of revealed 
trath into question. One of the most prominent features of the pro- 
posed work will be the careful, thorough, patient examination of 
every hypothesis that adverse criticism has advanced, and the results 
of many years of labor will show that out of the intensest fires of 
destructive criticism the Word of God comes forth without the 
abridgement of a sentence or the loss of one recorded fact. 

I believe that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, the Son of the living 
God; that in his person a human soul was united with the divine 
nature, and by this hypostatie union the Lord Christ became God 
incarnate, redeeming the world of mankind from the curse of the 
law, giving himself as an expiatory offering and effectual sacrifice 
for sin, whereby, having made a true satisfaction and atonement for 
the sins of all mankind, he became a Propitiation, a living Mercy- 
seat, to which every soul of man may come and find pardoning love and 
everlasting life. Jesus the Saviour of men is now on this Throne of 
Grace; and having all power given unto him, in the majesty and with 
the grace of the Almighty Father, he reigns in heaven and earth, 
God blessed for evermore! 
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In every feature of Wesleyan Arminianism I am free to express 
cordial concurrence; and while it would ill befit any work of exposi- 
tion to introduce controversies on minor points of doctrine, I cannot 
be true to the convictions of a life-time without giving the color of a 
genuine Methodist theology to the proposed Commentary. Belierv- 
ing with Mr. Wesley and with Dr. Adam Clarke, that a Methodist 
cannot consistently become a bigot, I shall endeavor to treat every 
question of controversial theology with the respect and consideration 
due to the wise and great men from whom I am constrained to differ. 

The proposed work will probably comprise five or six volumes 
octavo, of eight or nine hundred pages each, and due notice will be 
given of the appearance of each volume. 

The announcement in this paper is partly due to the generous and 
timely notice of my purpose, in the action of the North. Georgia 
Conference, at their session in 1890. To me the kindly wishes of 
my brethren will ever be an incentive to action, and the hearty in- 
dorsement of my undertaking by those who have the best opportuni- 
ties to know and determine my qualifications for so great a work 
would remove any tendency to hesitation in the path of duty. 

Nashville, Tenn., September, 1891. 
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Among recent contributions to American biography 
the life of Wilbur Fisk, by George Prentice, D.D., is 
deservedly prominent. The biographer possessed every 
qualification for the task he essayed in writing the story 
of the great New England Methodist preacher. Himself 
a son of the soil, growing up among the surroundings that 
shaped the character and career of Dr. Fisk, and sharing 
the opinions and doctrinal convictions of his subject, we 
can only look for a work performed con amore, in the best 
style of the writer. The reader will not be disappointed 
when he closes the volume. 

Few men have contributed more efficiently than Dr. 
Fisk to the diffusion and adoption of Methodist doctrines. 
In the eastern section of the Union he was without a peer 
in the bold, able, and triumphant advocacy of Arminian 
ideas, and the great changes which have passed over the 
theological field in New England are largely due to his 
instrumentality. That we may clearly understand the 
work of Wilbur Fisk, it is necessary to take, with Dr. 
_ Prentice, a brief view of the spiritual state of New En- 
gland at the time of Jesse Lee’s advent: 

When Whitefield met Wesley’s first missionaries, Boardman and 
Pilmoor, in Philadelphia, he said to them: “If you were only Cal- 
vinists, you would carry the country before you.” Were Whitefield 
to return to earth, what would be his surprise to find that the Wes- 
leyan itinerants had carried the country with them as he never did 


or could! When Whitefield came to New England he found the 
(219) 
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Congregational Churches secularized by the effects of the law, en- 
acted in 1631 and repealed in 1688, that only Church-members should 
vote or hold office. Under that law the rule was to admit everybody 
into the Church whose life stopped short of public scandal. Real 
Christians soon became a small minority in most of the Churches, 
and lost the general direction of the Church. A secularized Church- 
membership soon desired pastors after its own heart, and had them, 
too. The natural consequences of creating a Church-membership 
without spirituality was that the doctrine was stoutly maintained 
that piety was not necessary in the pastors of the Church. Wicked- 
ness in the pews did not care to put holiness into the pulpit. 

This condition of things resulted naturally in the adoption of the 
Half-way Covenant. The intent of this measure was to treat common 
morality in parents who had been baptized in infancy or afterward, 
but were not members of the Church, as though they were Christians, 
and to give their children baptism on condition of a pledge to train 
them in the moralities rather than the spiritualities of the gospel. 
Thus baptism opened the way to office and honor. So rapid was this 
ill-omened change that on his first visit to New England Whitefield 
found himself compelled to demand the signs of regenerate life in his 
own converts. He also denounced the practice of admitting unspir- 
itual persons to the sacraments or to the ministry. Yet, so general 
was the habit that more than twenty ministers near Boston, who were 
converted through Whitefield’s faithful rebukes, had become minis- 
ters without conversion. It was devotion to the Half-way Covenant 
which silenced Edwards and embittered Whitefield’s later visit to 
New England. Revivals ceased. Many congregations of unbeliev- 
ers had unconverted pastors. The result did not fail to justify the 
divine saying: ‘‘ If the blind lead the blind, they shall both fall into 
the ditch.” Yet not a few “kept their garments unspotted from the 
world.” 

For fifty years there had been no great religious revival. The 
Revolutionary War had largely demoralized public morals and pop- 
ularized the French and Tom Paine styles of infidelity. (Pages 7, 8.) 


The spirit of an age is the product of many factors; yet, 
however numerous the productive causes may be, there is 
always one more potent thanthe remainder. In this state 
of religion in New England at the close’of the Revolu- 
tionary War we find the prime, commanding influence to 
be the popular theology which survived the reign of the 
Puritans. In their earlier history these gloomy disciples 
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were models of moral rectitude, of sublime trust in and 
obedience to the dictates of divine Providence, and rigid 
adherence to what they believed to be the teachings of the 
Bible. Animated by the desire to build up a great Chris- 
tian commonwealth, where every man should be free to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science—always provided that the aforesaid dictates were 
in harmony with the opinions of their leaders and ecclesi- 
astical guides—they were scarcely conscious of any con- 
trolling influence exercised over them by the Calvinistic 
creed. But when the charm of the “ Christian common- 
wealth ” disappeared upon a nearer view of the difficulties 
to be encountered in establishing it, the once dormant 
force began to exert itself for evil. “After all,” the most 
enlightened of Calvinists might be content to argue: “ What 
does it avail? Why should I embitter my days and drive 
slumber from my pillow at night considering the way ward- 
ness, the folly, and the wickedness of men? Are not all 
the issues already determined of the Lord? Can I change 
one atom of the constitution of things, making it better or 
worse? Is not the number of the elect determined from 
all eternity, and the multitudes of the lost—are they not 
infallibly known to the Most High? Can I change a de- 
cree of the Omnipotent or rescue a soul from death if he 
has appointed that sinner’s course and determined his ca- 
reer before the beginning of time? ” 

In every Church that maintains radical error we find 
many people who are better than the creed which they 
profess. These persons, while they do not submit in their 
own lives to the domination of doctrines destructive to 
good morals, are clearly examples of Christian life 
rising above and wholly independent of their accepted 
creed. But the fact that there are such exceptions proves 
the existence of the general rule. The masses of the peo- 
ple feel and are governed by the tendencies to moral pa- 
ralysis. The utter impotency of the gospel which is 
weighed down by such a disheartening creed will manifest 
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itself in the disorders and moral profligacy which follow 
in the footsteps of the most righteous war. During this 
reign of spiritual death the teachers of the true gospel en- 
ter the land: 


But suddenly, two by two, Asbury’s itinerant evangelists begin to 
traverse New England. They preach in town-houses, churches, 
school-houses, in orchards, on commons. They act as their own sex- 
tons, ring the bell, light the candles and fires. They preach three or 
four times on Sundays and once or twice every week-day. Hereand 
there they find little knots of prayerful and expectant souls whom 
they form into classes and speedily gather into churches. They ac- 
cept no half-way covenants, tolerate no unconverted members in their 
societies: they build up Churches rich in every Ohristian virtue. 
For some reason, the movement does not, any more than St. Paul’s 
revival, lay hold of “many noble” or “many wise,” yet, like his, it 
made many noble and many wise. 

They made great use of the Wesleyan hymns in the effort to diffuse 
their theology amongst the masses. Nearly all of them were good 
singers, and knew how to catch and hold the public ear by their songs. 
These hymns themselves embody the system of thought, the burning 
emotions of one of the greatest religious revivals the world has ever 
seen. They were sung at public worship, in prayer-meetings, class- 
meetings, love-feasts, camp-meetings, and in the home churches all 
over New England. It is ten times as easy to learn and repeat a 
hymn asasermon. Then the new hymns were set to music which 
lingered on the ear in such a way as to tempt their frequent repeti- 
tion. There is no telling how far a single hymn may fly; and where 
a whole mass of such winged messengers are at the command and on 
the tongue’s end of the multitudes they become a very potent evan- 
gelizing force, not only in the transformation of individual character, 
but also of public opinion. Charles Wesley’s hymns have had quite 
as much to do with the papularizing of the Wesleyan doctrines as 
John Wesley’s sermons. One has no difficulty in seeing how such 
doctrines, proclaimed in such a spirit and by such men, should have 
made a great impression on the public mind in New England. Puri- 
tanism had lost out of its doctrine, out of its pulpit, out of its relig- 
ious life that joyous element which Christianity always bad on the 
lips of Jesus and of Paul, since it is good tidings of great joy for all 
people, and especially to men of good-will. This spontaneous joy in 
God and his salvation, the joy of forgiveness and the raptures of 
holiness of heart, were instantly felt to be the restoration of some. 
thing that was a real part of the gospel. (Pages 9, 10.) 
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Above all things else, however, it was the restoration 
of a scriptural theology, presented in such forms as defied 
the old leather-bound volumes of “bodies of divinity,” 
consecrated now by the dust of generations of time. That 
the reader may see the contrast between the creed that 
brought New England to the gates of Unitarianism and 
Universalism and threw over all men and all societies the 
shadow of infidelity, and the creed which brought a “ lively 
hope ” of eternal blessedness into the souls of earnest seek- 
ers after truth, the “issue between Arminianism and Cal- 
Vinism”’ as stated by Dr. D. D. Whedon is here copied: 


The essential and universal issue which Wesleyan Arminianism 
has taken against Calvinism may mostly be stated in a single propo- 
sition. We deny and they affirm the GENERIO PRINCIPLE that the di. 
vine government may inalternatively secure the sin of any being and then 
justly damn him eternally for the sin so secured. We deny and they 
affirm or assume that a being can be justly damned for sin he never had 
the adequate power of avoiding. We affirm that adequate, unneutral- 
ized power to a volition is necessary to responsibility, unless, always, 
that power has been responsibly forfeited. 

Calvinism affirms or assumes that God may damn beings for sin 
which they had no adequate power to avoid in at least the following 
seven cases: 

1. Original Sin and Ability —The whole human race as fallen in 
Adam might justly be damned with one absolutely universal damna- 
tion without any Saviour being interposed or any adequate power of 
avoidance. At such a view we stand aghast with abhorrence. Ar- 
minians hold that a “gracious ability” is necessary to the responsi- 
bility of fallen man. Taylorism holds that fallen man has still nat- 
ural ability to repent, his depravity consisting in the free uniformity 
of voluntary sinning. 

2. Eternal Reprobation.—From the above first Calvinistic point it 
follows, 4 fortiori, that God might pass as a reprobate and leave in 
eternal damnation those who, without any adequate volitional power 
of their own, are involved in the guilt of Adam’s sin, so that the rep- 
robates are damned for what they never could avoid. About the most 
appalling of dogmas! 

3. Infant Damnation.—A fortiori, it is equally just for God to pass 
by and leave in reprobation and eternal death any or all infants, as 
they are. merely, like all others, damned for what they cannot help. 
Our Arminianism teaches universal infant salvation. 
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4. Will Power.—A fortiori, again, no adequate volitional ability, or 
power of choice, is requisite in order to make any choice or course of 
choices and actions justly worthy of eternal damnation; so that, 
again, any man may be justly and eternally damned for what he can- 
not help. Taylorism teaches that the agent must possess adequate 
power of choice contrary to the strongest motive, though it is certain 
he will never exert it; Arminianism, such power of counter-choice, 
unbound by any such certainty. 

5. Fore-ordained Damnation.—By an act of irrespective, unforeknow- 
ing fore-ordination, predetermining what shall come to pass, the 
reprobates passed by, and, intrinsically incapable of repenting, are 
decretively consigned to perpetual sin and eternal death. So that 
reprobates are again damned for what they cannot help. 

6. Pagan Damnation.—All pagans and other persons who never 
heard of Christ and never had any means of salvation are justly 
damned eternally for that want of faith in Christ which they cannot 
help. 

7. Imputation.—Sin may be justly and literally imputed to the in- 
nocent, whether the innocent could.avoid it or not; so that Adam’s 
personal sin may with strict justice be imputed as guilt in his inno- 
cent posterity, and the sins of men may be literally imputed in their 
guilt to Christ and he suffer infinite punishment in strict justice; so 
a man may, by intrinsic justice, be held responsible for what he did 
not do and could not help. Arminianism denies the transferability 
of guilt or literal punishment. The sin of Adam is not imputed to 
his posterity nor the sin of man imputed to Christ. Taylorism is 
here rather Arminian. 

Now, whoever holds any one of these seven points must hold it on 
the generic principle that a man may be justly damned for what he 
cannot help; and, having once conceded this principle, he has no de- 
fense against either of the others. He must, in strict logic, accept 
or reject the whole. He can reject any one only by summarily re- 
jecting the generic principle on which the whole is based. 


This was the great theological controversy in which the 
extraordinary abilities of Wilbur Fisk were destined to 
find an ample and a congenial field. 

Wilbur Fisk was born at Brattleborough, Vt., August 
31,1792. He was, therefore, a child of only three years of 
age when Jesse Lee entered New England on his itiner- 
ant tour. By the time young Fisk had reached the age 
of fifteen the Methodist preachers had found their way to 
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his mother’s house. By her invitation the itinerants 
formed a class in her own home, and she soon had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the entire family members of the new 
Church. The farm life of these plain people was such as 
was common at that day throughout New England. The 
necessaries and comforts of life were abundant, but little 
of display, of costly furniture, or luxurious entertain- 
ment. The common school, humble in all of its ap- 
pointments, was the sole means of attaining any: thing 
that resembled education, and this school, up to his six- 
teenth year, young Fisk had attended not more than two 
or three years. 

Our biographer does not spare a just word of censure 
upon the leadership of Asbury, Lee, and Coke. “ Had 
Wesley led the American Methodist Societies, instead of 
Asbury and Coke,” says Dr. Prentice, “he would never 
have submitted to defeat at Cokesbury on the collegiate ed- 
ucation question.” The fact that the destruction of Cokes- 
bury College involved the sum of $50,000 loss to American 
Methodism is abundant proof that the people were not at 
fault. If a mere handful of Methodists could raise such a 
sum as that in the very infancy of the Church, what ought 
the million and a quarter of Southern Methodists to do in 
this day? 

Alas! Asbury’s discouragement set the spirit of the 
Church to a minor key, and to this good hour we have 
not been able to break the spell that has crippled our oper- 
ations and kept us, if not in the rear, at least among the 
undistinguished multitude, when we ought to be leading 
the van of educational progress. 

After attending an academy at Peacham, ; young Fisk 
entered the Sophomore class in the University of Vermont 
in July, 1812. Here he continued until the exigencies of 
the war with Great Britain required the use of the univer- 
sity building for military purposes, after which he became 
a student of Brown University, whence he graduated in 


the summer of 1815. Through both of these institutions 
15 
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he seemed to have passed without attracting special at- 
tention. After his graduation the great question of his 
life-work was only settled after he had tried the study of 
law. He was convinced that he could not maintain a clear 
conscience, whatever others might do, in the legal profes- 
sion. To the ministry he turned as congenial to his own 
feelings and tastes, but to which of the Churches—Congre- 
gational, Episcopal, or Methodist—shall he go? Hisearly 
training at home had given him a decided disinclination 
for the Calvinistic creed. Nevertheless, with one of his 
friends and classmates, he conducted a correspondence 
which was designed to be a thorough examination of the 
entire system of Calvin. He concluded the investigation 
with the ineradicable conviction that the Arminian tenets 
in opposition to the Calvinistic were the doctrines of the 
Bible. He was inclined to look favorably upon the Epis- 
copal ministry, none the less because the young lady to 
whom he was engaged was an Episcopalian. But here he 
met a Calvinistic body of Articles of Religion, and he 
could neither indorse them nor overlook their teachings, 
as the manner of some is. Above all, however, the ardent 
young soul was in thorough sympathy with “the intense 
religious activity of the Methodist Church.” 

“March 14, 1818, Wilbur Fisk was licensed a local 
preacher at Lyndon, Vt. He joined the New England 
Conference on probation in June, 1818.” His venerable 
mother had prayed for and expected this consecration of 
her son. “All through the period when my son was plan- 
ning to become a great lawyer,” said she many years aft- 
erward, “and studying to render himself a great statesman, 
my fervent petitions went up incessantly that God would 
‘make him a herald of the cross, and God heard and an- 
swered my prayers.” But the pastoral life of Mr. Fisk 
was necessarily brief. He was early threatened with a 
failure of the voice, owing to severe hemorrhages of the 
lungs, and he filled only two appointments as a pastor—a 
circuit and a station. Three years more were spent as a 
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presiding elder, and the remainder of his life was given to 
educational work. 

When he entered upon this work of a pastor he drew up 
a set of resolutions, as most young men do, and in these 
“rules of life” he followed the Wesleyan idea that there 
was no room for “ recreation ” in a serious life. ‘“ Pastoral 
visiting,” a thing as various as the temperaments of men, 
can scarcely supply the want which the “ unbending of the 
bow”? suggests. To those who visit their people only for 
the purpose of retailing the news of the day or to enjoy a 
social hour untrammeled by religious cares or worship, rec- 
reation may not be needed. But the “pastoral visiting ” 
which meets the wants of the people will oftentimes prove 
occasion for the severest strain upon the powers of a min- 
ister. Few real pastors have failed to find the constant 
draft upon their sympathies, in sharing the sorrows or 
striving to minister comfort to the bereaved, an exhaust- 
ing tax upon even the physical constitution. 

It was not surprising, then, that Mr. Fisk’s career was 
suddenly interrupted by prostration upon a sick bed. 
Here he lay for months, at times very near the gates of 
death. His biographer tells us that “the Lord was sore 
displeased with Wilbur Fisk for the cruel and irreligious 
way in which he treated his own body. Had he or any- 
body else treated a beast with half the severity with which 
this devout and sanctified person treated his own body, 
ten.ple of the Holy Ghost though it was, he might have 
been brought to trial for habitual cruelty, and convicted 
he certainly would have been.” Here we have the case 
of another Fletcher, who vainly imagines that he can 
transcend the laws of nature and keep in “the more ex- 
cellent way ” all the while. Our biographer says that the 
Lord could have restored Mr. Fisk by a word, but it 
pleased him to do otherwise. “If the Lord did, in the 
crisis of threatened death, turn back the power of disease, 
one should not forget that the cure stopped at a point 
where the patient’s condition was a sort of standing warn- 
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ing against any more such desperate madness of zeal for 
the future.” For more than two years the young zealot 
was silenced from preaching, and, what was worse to him 
perhaps, he was obliged to give up reading and spend the 
most of his time on horseback in the open air. In point 
of fact, he never fully recovered his health, and remained 
throughout his whole life a suffering invalid. 

His partial restoration to health was soon followed by 
his marriage to Miss Ruth Peck, and hereupon follows one 
of the most remarkable essays in this interesting book. 
It relates to the married life of the Fisks, and one is at a 
loss to know precisely what conclusion to draw from the 
language of this biography. Whether the whole matter 
had best be left untouched is a question, but whether any 
thing has been gained by the author's decision in leaving 
it in the shape presented in the pages of this work it is 
easier to determine. Dr. Prentice says: 

The belief is a deeply rooted one both at Wilbraham, where the 
Fisks resided five years, and at Middletown, where they lived nine 
years, that this was not the happiest of marriages. Wilbur Fisk won 
everybody’s approval as a son, brother, son-in-law, friend, and coun- 
selor; so that there can be no doubt that he would be strictly and 
even generously attentive to all his conjugal duties. Indeed, no sus- 
picion of fault or defect in his conduct ii that sacred relation has 
ever gone abroad; and if there had been, Mrs. Fisk constantly speaks 
in her letters of his faultless and chivalrous devotion to her as com- 
pared with that of ordinary husbands. For the forty-five years of 
her widowhood she told the same story. Was this unhappy tradition 
true or false? (Page 59.) 


One would think that there could be no ground for the 
“unhappy tradition” so far as Mr. Fisk was concerned. 
His wife testifies that he was a better husband than the 
ordinary class of married men whom she knew. More- 
over, his conduct was “ faultless” and “ chivalrous.” No- 
body has heard or seen a shadow of proof to the contrary, 
and the verdict of the public, if we must have the case de- 
cided at all, is that, so far as Mr. Fisk was concerned, the 
marriage ought to have been the very paragon of mar- 
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riages. How about the lady in the case? Dr. Prentice 
tells us that “there are passages in Mrs. Fisk’s letters to 
her husband that might be construed as illustrations ” of 
the verity of the sinister tradition. After eleven months 
of married life Mr. Fisk was absent five or six weeks at a 
General Conference, during which time Mrs. Fisk wrote 
a letter to him, from which letter we are permitted to read 
the following paragraph: 

The belief that you sincerely love me, even though now far sepa- 
rated, gives a zest to all my duties and lightens all my trials. But, 
Wilbur, I often feel that I am unworthy of it; and when supplicating 
my heavenly Father to grant me the qualifications I need to deserve 
it, with streaming eyes do I beseech him to grant you all that patience 
you need to bear with me. Could tears wash my infirmities, weak- 
nesses, and errors from memory, they would be obliterated. (Page 
60.) 

In the name of all the young wives that ever wrote self- 
depreciating letters to their absent husbands, we are 
tempted to ask, where is the harm in this? As collateral 
evidence it may be worth something, but prima facie the 
lady might have been an angel of a wife, this letter to the 
contrary notwithstanding. “And besides this,” says our 
biographer, “the lady’s letters to other people, even when 
dealing with less weighty subjects than personal faults, 
are rather apt to be lachrymose and pyrotechnical in their 
rhetoric without any provocation.” We confess to no 
conviction of error in this lady’s case, the extract quoted 
being the sole witness. Any one of a hundred young 
wives might have used every word of the quotation with- 
out giving any warrant whatever for the charge of mis- 
doings or short-comings in her married life. The very fact 
that she feels her unworthiness for such a station, being 
the wife of such a man, is strongly in her favor. Let us 
hear our biographer a little further: 

If these jealous suspicions had any justification in fact, certainly 
the conduct of Wilbur Fisk deserves our admiration. He made no- 


body a confidant of his troubles, made no complaint to others, sought 
no sympathy from others; and when his wife carelessly made friends 
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or strangers eye-witnesses or ear-witnesses of her vexation, treated 
all such facts as non-existent. In all his intercourse with ber, in all 
his references to her, ir all his letters to her he made much of her 
virtues and nothing of her faults. In all the letters I have read not 
one personal defect is mentioned, while this or that good quality is 
generously lauded. Jt 1s only when one reflects on the things and virt- 
ues which are not praised by a husband so ready to commend that one 
realizes how truthful as well as generous this correspondence is, (Page 
60. ) 

A few scattered beams of light penetrate the darkness 
at this point, only to make the darkness more distinctly 
visible. The lady had a temper of her own. That we 
learn from her making strangers witnesses of her “ vexa- 
tion.” That helps us forward to an opinion, guarded al- 
though it must be. The Southern field of Methodism had 
. a similar case, and existing at the same time, but no air 
of mystery surrounds it. He, too, the patient sufferer, 
opened not his lips to friend or foe. 

But what shall we make of the esoteric sentence which 
we have placed in italics? What virtues were not praised 
by this husband so ready to commend? Verily, we do 
not see that a higher tribute to a wife could have been 
given by any man or that greater excellence than he at- 
tributes to her could have been ascribed than that he be- ~ 
stowed upon her when he lay upon his death-bed: 


He commended his afflicted wife to their care and sympathy, ob- 
serving: “I believe she has ‘added years to my life by her constant 
care and nursing. You will love her for my sake when I am gone.” 
The wife of one of the professors assured him they had done so and 
would do so still. (Page 61.) 


This promise was faithfully kept by all of his friends, 
and the account of their faithfulness furnishes the only 
gleam of real light that falls across the pathway of the 
reader at this stage of the biography, so far as the “ un- 
happy tradition ” is concerned. After depicting the ex- 
treme care and unremitting diligence which characterized 
their treatment of the widow, Dr. Prentice says: “In 
some respects she was a spoiled child to the last, for no- 
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body could be certain of satisfying her in such humble 
offices and services.” Thisisplainenough. It isa broad 
outline of character. But the next sentence brings us into 
the shadow again. “The affecting part of the situation 
was that she lived only in and to her husband’s memory. 
She knew little about the strange world which had grown 
up around her and had no interest in later generations 
save as they were somehow related to her husband’s ca- 
reer.” | 

The truth, we apprehend, is not far to seek. The woman 
was afflicted by periodical fits of insanity, in which the 
acerbity of temper was the safety-valve that relieved the 
pressure of the pent-up forces of disease. Her magnani- 
mous husband was a man of common sense, and saw that 
the incurable taint in her constitution was not fairly 
chargeable to her as a grievous fault, and as his sense of 
justice could not allow him to praise her for virtues which 
she had not, his silence may be accounted for. That he 
never complained to others and did not seek sympathy or 
consolation from other sources only proves his superiority 
of character when compared with ordinary men. Why 
complain of weaknesses which are superinduced by dis- 
ease, not by a perverse will? Why seek counsel from 
others when remedies are useless and the extinction of life 
is the only possible termination of the grievance? Why, 
in a word, seek the humiliation which pity always inflicts 
upon a noble and helpless soul? The woman was not a 
termagant, but she was the unhappy victim of a function- 
al disorder which at once debarred the corrective joys of 
maternity and aroused the irritability which she could 
neither suppress nor justify. 

The greatest heroes of Methodism have been found, not 
in the deep wilderness among hostile Indians; not in the 
lonely paths just blazed out by the hand of the pioneer 
and shared by the panther and the buffalo; not in the ca- 
reer that necessitated the fording of swollen creeks and 
rivers and the self-abnegation of half of life’s enjoyments. 
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No, not in any of these departments do we look for the 
greatest heroes of American Methodism. We shall look 
for them and we shall find them in the colleges of this 
country! This is a great venture in the way of assertion, 
but ten thousand shouts of derision from the hoary-headed 
ignorance of the land and the timid doubts of the half-in- 
formed to the contrary notwithstanding, the proposition 
can be proved! At the proper time I shall dare to enter 
the lists and shiver. a lance with any foeman that shall 
venture to contradict me! 

When Wilbur Fisk was invited to take charge of Wes- 
leyan Academy, at Wilbraham, Mass., his own dear mother 
entered the ranks of opposition, and challenged him to 
make the venture at his peril.. “Had he not declined in 
his interest in religious truth and spirituality of life while 
he was a student in Peacham Academy, and continued in 
a backslidden condition during all his successive connec- 
tion with the University of Vermont and Brown Univer- 
sity?” Undoubtedly he had done that very thing. It fol- 
lowed that this yielding to solicitation now would be 
followed by a like result. But Mr. Fisk affirmed the pos- 
sibility of so conducting a classical school as to promote 
. rather than to destroy piety. And he demonstrated his 
assertion in the most signal manner. Harvard, Yale, Am- 
herst—all the institutions of learning were hotbeds of un- 
belief and even of daring impiety. Every sin known to 
reckless youth and rising manhood must have had free 
course when all religious restraints were cast away and 
Tom Paine, Voltaire, Rousseau, and D’Alembert were so 
strangely popular. College students gloried in the prin- 
ciples taught by atheists and skeptics, and even called 
éach other by the names of the vice-breeding writers of 
that age. 

Many people believed that the education of Methodist 
boys would cause them to forsake the religion of their 
fathers and carry them to the Calvinistic Churches if they 
should condescend to become ministers at all. So Roman 
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Catholic pricats in the fifteenth century taught that the 
study of Hebrew would infallibly make a man aJew, and the 
knowledge of Greek must result in reducing the scholar 
to the faith of a pagan. Our American Methodist preju- 
dices were little better than these, and in some quarters 
there has been but slight improvement to this gracious 
hour. 

The New Market Academy began in 1817 with the 
princely sum of $755 subscribed, of which amount the 
Rev. Martin Ruter subscribed $80. Mr. Ruter was “a 
dreamer of dreams,” and started out to build up a univer- 
sity with all desirable and imaginable schools—law, medi- 
cine, divinity, every thing. He failed, and his election to 
the office of Book Agent in New York furnished him with 
the opportunity for honorable escape from impracticable 
and impossible tasks. 

It is needless to attempt to follow Mr. Fisk in all the 
details of his connection with the institutions of learning 
in New England. His name is associated with the up- 
rising, the earliest successes, and the more recent triumphs 
of these renowned academies and colleges. Among the 
Methodists in North America he is entitled to the singu- 
lar praise of being the first successful pioneer in the de- 
partment of collegiate training. Others have contributed 
by example and suggestion, and some have helped in the 
process of this development; still others have nobly fol- 
lowed on in the path he first made plain, but, in a most 
important sense, Wilbur Fisk is the father of American 
Methodist education. He delivered an inaugural address 
when there were no types, no forms, no predecessors, no 
suggested methods—none even from the great universities 
of Great Britain or the continent of Europe. There were 
no sources of information, no plans, no schemes of college 
government, no matured, formulated theory concerning 
college life and college requirements. The materials ac- 
cessible were as nearly related to the finished edifice as 
piles of brick, stone, and mortar would be to the details 
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of the most magnificent cathedral. The genius of the man 
was exhibited in the order which he brought forth from 
the bosom of this intellectual chaos. Wilbur Fisk caught 
the Promethean fire, and from his hand it was carried a 
flaming brand to the South, to the West—everywhere 
throughout our land; and in a little season—a few years 
at most—we have the record of Methodist institutions of 
learning in every section of our country, many of them 
existing in our own day, and some of them taking on new 
life and developing into greater power and usefulness. 

Unwisely, it was arranged for Mr. Fisk to travel a dis- 
trict as presiding elder while he remained Principal of the 
school. The first term lasted four weeks, and there were 
seven students in all! ‘Tuition was low: the charge for 
English studies was $3; for astronomy and higher math- 
ematics, $3.50; for Latin and Greek, $4; for ornamental 
branches, $5. The price of board was $1.25 per week.” 
The trustees had these chief aims: “ First, to make their 
education good; second, to make it cheap; and third, to 
make it religious.” My heart sickens at this record, and 
I confess my inability to “ cast up the account” and figure 
out the amazing sum that such an education would cost at 
the above rates! The cheapest education known to me at 
the present day is the training given by Messrs. Webb, at 
Bellbuckle, in Tennessee. 

The anxious parent is delivered from a thousand per- 
plexities when he knows that his boy is in the hands of 
Christian men who thoroughly understand the art of teach- 
ing. But in the days of Wilbur Fisk there were few 
proprietors of academies or high schools, and still fewer 
that could be trusted to prepare young men for a college 
course. 

The experiment of the co-education of the sexes was 
tried, and with great success at Wilbraham. But the 
“manual labor” attachment was a failure. The use of the 
rod was universal in those days, and now and then it was 
the means of developing a touch of humor among the boys. 
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Once, when his patience had been tried beyond all endurance, he 
told the offender to be ready for a whipping after prayers the next 
morning. The victim prepared himself accordingly, and the first 
blow of the rattan fell ineffectually upon the student’s shoulders. 
Then the Principal ordered the removal of the overcoat. A smaller 
overcoat was found under the first. That, too, was ordered off. Then 
the whipping was resumed, to no purpose, for the crafty youngster 
had concealed under his waistcoat a thick pasteboard atlas on which 
the blows rained harmlessly. ‘‘ What on earth did you get yourself 
up that way for?” asked the smiling master. ‘ You told me to come 
prepared for a whipping, sir, and I thought I had better.” By this 
time the school was in a roar, and the whipping was very brief. 
(Page 86.) 

Into this school-life, where three hundred and fifty 
young people of both sexes were engaged in acquiring an 
education, there came occasionally a period of combined 
mental and religious excitement. The revivals of the pe- 
riod were usually deep and lasting in their results. Among 
the lights in the world of Methodism at that time, John 
Newland Maffitt was a star of the first magnitude. 


He was a handsome, well-formed man, of dignified bearing, dressed 
with exquisite taste and naturalness. His elocution was exceedingly 
easy and refined, and his enunciation of words whose pronunciation 
is disputed always followed the best authority. Yet, unlike many, 
all these matters of petty distinction were so thoroughly spontaneous 
to him that they seemed to operate of themselves with the easy grace- 
fulness of a bird’s pinions. Then came the more important matter. 
His preaching was thoroughly orthodox. He preached all the great 
doctrines of the gospel with unsparing earnestness and devotion. He 
had a study where he used to pass the intervals between one service 
and another. ‘There he used to employ all his time and thought in 
preparation for the next service. He made out his points in clear 
and convincing manner from the express teachings of Scripture or the 
experience of holy men. Much of his time was spent in prayer, so 
that he carried with him that heavenly influence which sways all 
hearts. (Page 96.) 


Without the slightest tendency to play the part of a 
croaker, and being himself “a son of the present age,” the 
writer hereof feels an irresistible inclination to make a 
complaining remark. Say what men may, the “revivals ” 
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of the present time are “ not worthy to be compared ” with 
some that we have known in former days. The numbers 
of converts reckoned on the lists of the Church secretaries 
may be greater nowthan then. The newspapers may give 
more flaming accounts than they used to give. Indeed, 
this is manifestly true. Before the late war it was not 
usual for a secular paper to concern itself with religious 
matters, revivals least of all. Now the peculiar phraseol- 
ogy of the omnivorous reporter is certain to appear when 
“revivalist” A. or B. undertakes to “go through” a town 
or city, and with the approved methods of modern sensa- 
tionalism the world at large seems to be wholly satisfied. 

But I insist upon it that the modern “revival” lacks 
one element of character for which the “old-fashioned ” 
meeting was distinguished, that deep, all-prevailing 
sense of the divine presence which made all hearts bow in 
reverential worship or else elevated the soul to the heights 
of “joy unspeakable and full of glory.” Ido not find that 
nowadays. Modern “revivalists” tell funny stories and 
the people laugh a great deal. So did not our Methodist 
forefathers. The man who can say flippant but half witty 
things, slightly tinged with indecency or highly flavored 
with impiety, if not with blasphemy—that man will 
“draw” immensely. So he would have done, and his like 
did do so, fifty years ago. But there was a difference in 
the congregations then and now. Then the gamester, the 
drunkard, and the libidinous man rejoiced at an opportu- 
nity to hear “the gospel” from lips that consecrated 
the slang of the slums by immersing Christianity in 
the cess-pool of the vilest of human modes of speech. 
But there were few of the serious, sedate, deeply relig- 
ious people at such “revivals ” sixty or seventy years ago. 
The consequence was that reformed gamblers, self-pro- 
claimed teachers, and experimenting villains seldom ob- 
tained the ear of the public long enough to establish a 
“career.” In our times it seems to be otherwise. Good 
women and pure men are found listening to a species of 
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discourse under the tent or in the Church consecrated to 
God, when the same language and similar ideas would 
cause the immediate expulsion of the speakers from the 
private fireside or parlor. ‘ What shall we say to these 
things?” How can we account for them? I cannot and 
will not try. 

Some persons affirm that the modern revival is less 
thoughtful, less profoundly spiritual because we have a 
lower standard of Christian character and of Christian at- 
tainments. There may be something inthat. Sixty years 
ago the average Methodist preacher believed in the doc- 
trine of a clean heart, a full salvation from sin, and he 
preached it, and very often illustrated the doctrine in his 
own life and conduct. Wilbur Fisk was one of these. 
But, alas! we have surely fallen upon evil days. Extrem- 
ists have pushed the Wesleyan doctrine of full salvation 
to such an absurd and extravagant conclusion that the in- 
evitable rebound has left us in the low and groveling 
paths of mingled sin and repentance, with only here and 
there a gleam of light and real power. Who will become 
our Moses to lead us out of this land of bondage? 

Dr. Fisk engaged in the Calvinistic controversy with a 
mind well stored in all the departments of learning re- 
quired for so great an adventure. Lorenzo Dow could 
put into a single sentence an argument that an octavo vol- 
ume could not answer. For the common people at the be- 
ginning of our century nothing more was necessary. But 
people grow, and with their growth in other directions the 
intellectual expansion must be considered and provided 
for. Calvinism has produced many master minds, meta- 
physicians, logicians, and apologists of every degree of 
ability. These must be met by foemen worthy of their 
steel, if we are to keep our place among the intellectual 
forces of the age. In his time Dr. Fisk did this as per- 
haps no other man of his generation could havedone. But 
we would not handle this question now as he did then. 
We do not see his proof-texts as he saw them. The doc- 
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trine is the same, but the methods of establishing it have 
changed. But Dr. Fisk conquered a peace in New En- 
gland. If he did not actually vanquish his opponents, he 
placed himself upon record, and his successors have seen 
the children of his antagonists making confession of the 
‘truth and acknowledging that their ancestors were in 
error. 

But have we not a species of Calvinism among the 
“evangelists” of this period of ours—those evangelists, I 
mean, who are called Methodists? Let us weigh the fol- 
lowing paragraph and compare it with certain teachings 
we have heard from people miscalled “ Methodists: ” 

And yet another trouble is that this thing (the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of motives controlling the will) leads to the notion of conver- 
sion by moral suasion merely. If motives govern the will absolutely, 
all you need to convert a sinner is to bring a motive strony enough 
to make him choose God as his chief good,and he isconverted. Well 
might a divine of this cast, whom I heard preach not long since, say 
of regeneration: “There is nothing supernatural or miraculous in it.” 
For surely it is one of the most natural things in the world to be 
converted. It is only to be operated upon by motive, according to 
the law of his constitution, and the man is converted. (Page 128.) 

What would a Methodist preacher of 1820, what would 
Dr. Fisk have said in this year of grace, if he had heard a 
member of the Methodist Conference underrating and ab- 
solutely making sport of the doctrine of regeneration? 
What would have been his surprise if he had heard it as- 
serted that the sum total of human repentance and script- 
ural conversion could be expressed in three words: “ Quit 
your meanness?” Ignorant men decrying theology have 
leaped into the vortex of Calvinism and by a single bound 
have cut loose from all associations of Wesleyan Armin- 
ian doctrine. In its place the worn-out platitudes of Cal- 
vinism have been supplanted by the logic of the slums and 
illustrations from the kennel. 

From Wilbraham Dr. Fisk removed to Middletown, 
Conn., and there, in connection with the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, he completed that career of usefulness whose measure 
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no man can estimate. In this position he was the central 
figure in the higher circles of Methodism, not only in New 
England, but, to a large extent, in every portion of the 
United States. The story of his later life and the termi- 
nation of his career in a happy death-bed would excecd 
the space allotted to me in the pages of this Review. _ 
It is enough that I have called attention to a book which 
is not without its faults, but furnishes us, notwithstanding 
its imperfections, with a larger view of a great and good 
man, one whose name and memorial will remain forever. 
Nous VERRONS. 


SIMON PETER—A STUDY. 





SIMON was doubtless, to his master, a type of man; it 
is a curious paradox that men should have so long re- 
garded him as a sort of vice-Lord. A careful study of his 
life must unfailingly put him in his proper and not less 
worthy place. To body forth for the Son of man that race 
for which he had come to die, to thus receive the gentle 
chidings, the words of praise, the looks of unutterable, 
patient love, which Jesus through him bestows upon 
every wayward, impetuous disciple, were not less to be 
coveted than to be the first of popes. Few students of 
the Bible have failed to remark that Peter is very “hu- 
man.” Why should we say this of him more than of John 
or Andrew? Chiefly, I think, on account of his openness. 
Some men have the gift of covering up their mental and 
spiritual processes. What they think or what they feel 
one never knows unless some great crisis draws it from 
them or they choose to reveal it. But others are by nat- 
ure transparent. They do not often wish to have secrets; 
and when they would they usually fail. 

In this latter class we may fairly place the fisherman, 
Simon. Usually we do not know what the other disci- 
ples thought as they heard the words of him who spake 
as never mun spake. But Peter’s impressions are still, 
after nearly twenty centuries, common property. He 
either could not or would not keep them to himself, but 
blurted them out, right or wrong, creditable or otherwise, 
until the other disciples got into the habit of waiting for 
him and the Master of talking directly to him. And noth- 
ing is more impressive than the divine patience with which 
his replies—pertinent, foolish, amusing, annoying—were 
invariably received. 

(240) 
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We are likely to say that Peter, if he represented hu- 
manity, often emphasized some of its worst aspects. But 
that is the fate of the frank man. Though he may be no 
worse than others, he often seems so; for while others con- 
ceal the discreditable part of their natures, he reveals all. 
But, after all, there are many things in Simon’s character 
and conduct that are too plainly personal to ourselves to 
be comfortable. He was not the man that a worldly wise 
teacher would have chosen to be one of the chief of his 
disciples. Human prudence would have required one of 
broader mind and more self-control, less impetuous and 
foolish. There is, therefore, something of a challenge in 
our Lord’s greeting to him: “Thou art Simon, son of 
Jona; thou shalt be called Cephas—a rock.” Everybody 
knew the son of Jona, the impulsive, changeful fisherman; 
afterward they should come to speak of him as the solid 
rock; not stone, merely. See Job xxx. 6, and Jeremiah 
iv. 29, where the Hebrew equivalent of Cephas is used. 

The change of which this name is a type is that which 
gives significance to the life of this poor Jew and makes 
him more to us than other dwellers in Capernaum in the 
days of Herod the Tetrarch. We may divide our study 
of his life into two parts—Simon the disciple, Peter the 
apostle. But we must not lose sight of the fact that he 
remains the same man—that the change, though essential, 
is not so much by elimination as by addition. The human 
elements remained in the new life, the same yet not the 
same, transmitted by divine alchemy, but not destroyed. 
The importance of this consideration is evident. If he is 
to be our representative and continue to give us comfort 
and courage, we must be able to believe that what took 
place in him may take place in us; that if it was in any 
sense a miracle, it was one which our Lord is still disposed 
to work. 

Simon is so much like a type of men we know that one 
is tempted to imagine even that he looked like them. He 


surely had a sturdy frame, rather short than tall. His 
16 
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beard and hair were crisp and thick. If he had not been 
a Jew, we should have thought his eyes blue. At any rate 
they must have been bright and honest. Let us trace 
briefly his character as it stands forth in his life and words; 
not unlovingly, because his Lord loved him; not irrever- 
ently, because he wasa man. A thoughtful teacher used 
to take off his hat to his pupils. When asked why, he re- 
plied: “I salute in them the coming men.” 

Simon was impressible. Bright, quick, observant, in 
him what are called the perceptive faculties were promi- 
nently developed. He lived in the present. All that was 
dramatic, striking, spectacular appealed to him. He left 
his fishing to attend the camp-meeting near the Jordan, ° 
where the rugged John, who must have been greatly like 
him, was preaching without synagogue or temple his fiery 
and impressive sermons. Returning with the new-found 
prophet of Nazareth, he takes him to his own house, and 
thus publicly commits himself to his cause. His prompt 
acceptance of the dramatic call at the lake of Galilee, his 
quick comprehension of the meaning of the works of his 
Lord all through his ministry, his ready reception of 
praise and reproof, and the deeply implanted memory that 
he afterward carried of the wondrous scene of these three 
years of discipleship all go to illustrate our point. But it 
is the misfortune of the impressible man that he is open 
to the bad as well asthe good. Simon experienced this to 
his sorrow. The devil desired him that he might sift him 
as wheat. Now he leads him into presumption, now into 
anger, now despair. The black night of Gethsemane, the 
useless sword, the blustering soldiers, and sullen Jews 
around his captive Master blotted out his faith. And then 
occurred a curious instance of his sensitiveness to sur- 
roundings. A pert servant girl, on whom a man of any 
other type would have looked with utter indifference or 
cool disdain, vexed his overwrought soul with impudent 
questions. Why did he need answer her? He would not 
have been Simon if he had not. To refrain from talking 
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was to him an utterly impossible thing. His pent feelings - 
swept him off his feet. He had probably learned to swear 
in his youth at tangled nets and unruly winds. All the 
new and nobler life that had begun to move within him 
vanished in an instant, and in utter recklessness and with 
cursing he denied his Lord. 

The impressible man must needs be impulsive. Simon 
was as far as possible removed from the cold calculation 
and careful reflection of the cautious man. To receive an 
impression was with him to act upon it. His whole his- 
tory is a constant illustration of this. A moment’s thought 
might have saved him from much humiliation and many 
missteps. But he might have lost much too. If he had 
stopped to consider when called to leave his all, the sons 
of Zebedee would probably have taken alarm and held 
back. If he had kept silence when Jesus asked the as- 
sembled disciples for their opinion concerning himself, he 
would have missed the wondrous blessing and the promise 
that his confession should be the foundation of the Church 
of Christ. And if he had lost by being other than he was, 
how much greater were the loss for us. Our hearts warm 
with sympathy, even though sometimes our checks warm 
with shame, as we see him so artlessly, so promptly, act- 
ing upon the impulses of a very human heart. He must 
make bold to walk upon the waves with his Master; he 
would build a tabernacle upon the slopes of Hermon for 
the free spirits of Moses and Elijah; he must take his 
Master and begin to rebuke him; he draws and strikes be- 
fore his Captain commands it; he rushes away headlong to 
see the empty tomb or with his blanket girt about him buf- 
fets in the chilly water in the morning twilight to be near 
the Lord he loved and had denied. 

He was an egotist and a coward. The two belong to- 
gether. The braggart is always acraven. He was usually 
unconscious of his egotism, sometimes sublimely so. And 
his cowardice was moral, rather than physical. In the 
latter sense he might indeed have passed for a brave man. 
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He willingly risked his life the night when there were 
twelve men against a multitude, two swords on one side 
and many with staves on the other. But when he had to 
put up his sword his courage oozed, and heran away. He 
probably thought Jesus was a greater coward than him- 
self, to give up so easily when he had twelve legions of 
angels at his command. But when those eyes, undaunted 
by the rabble that surrounded him a prisoner in the house 
of his bitterest enemy, looked calmly and pityingly into 
his, he saw at last the unutterable gulf between courage 
and bravado, 

As for his presumption, it was absolutely appalling. 
And yet we are indebted to it for some choice insight into 
the nature of our Saviour. How else could we have 
sounded his infinite patience, his condescension, his love 
—he who would not make bread of stones to satisfy his 
own hunger; who, instead of riding upon a cherub, walked 
in dust and heat and weariness; who girt himself and 
served, who made himself of no reputation, endured with 
loving forbearance this meddlesome, self-important disci- 
ple? He did not often chide him even. An old Scotch 
preacher reading Peter’s question, “Lord, have we not 
left all and followed thee?” remarked: “Ah, Peter, aye 
boastin’ and braggin’; what had ye to leave but a crazy 
auld boat and may be twa or three rotten nets?” But 
Jesus answered him with gentle commendation and loving 
promises. Only once was he severe with him, and then 
(Matt. xvi. 22) because Peter sought to hinder him from 
drinking the cup which his Father had given him. It is 
a striking example of the difference between Simon and 
Peter that in the Gospel of Mark, written probably under 
the direction of Peter, the wondrous commendation and 
blessing given him on this occasion are omitted, aud only 
the severe and well-merited reproof put on record. 

Of all stones marble is the queen. Geologists tell us a 
beautiful story of its formation. Water that is impreg- 
nated with lime under certain conditions deposits a bed 
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of soft calcareous soil. Intime tlıis begins to harden and 
adhere a little. Then, if other soil is heaped upon it, by 
time and pressure it changes to common limestone. That 
limestone may become marble two things are necessary: 
great pressure and great heat. If volcanic action supply 
these, as sometimes happens, this commonest of stones is 
changed to the rarest and most precious. All this types 
the mystery that was wrought in the son of Jona. At 
first clay, soft, impressible, unsubstantial. After three — 
years of discipleship, stone, but still a coarse and earthy 
one. The crowning processes were yet lacking. The 
agony of his Lord’s unresisting capture and crucifixion, 
of his own denial of him and bitter repentance, of two 
days of black despair, followed by the breathless joy of 
the resurrection and the subdued bliss of forty days with 
his risen Master—these were the geologic pressure, the 
upheaval of vast inorganic forces that condensed and 
toughened the fiber of his soul. And hard upon them 
came the flame of Pentecost, a time when the Lord was in 
the flame of fire—a fire that purified, hardened, and fixed 
forever the work of grace. 

Peter seems to have pondered much this imagery of the 
stone, and dwells upon it lovingly in one of his letters. 
He sees in the work wrought in himself hope for all, and 
thinks of Christians as lively stones in the temple of his 
Lord. 

It is profitable to go over our analysis of Peter’s char- 
acter and see wherein it was different after Pentecost. As 
each reader can do this for himself, I shall not try to be 
exhaustive. But let us run briefly over the points already 
touched upon. 

And, first, his susceptibility was made a blessing to 
him. Divinely directed, it became the clear vision of the 
seer. What other disciple so fully took in the import of 
the day of Pentecost? Under that heavenly influence his 
mind swept quickly over the events of the last three years. 
All darkness was gone, and with it all hesitation. Again 
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and finally he saw in Jesus the divine Son of God and in the 
Jews bis murderers. So clear was the vision that as he 
denounced their crime and held it up in the bright light 
of his own conviction they were smitten to the heart. For 
to convict others the speaker must himself be profoundly 
convinced. So later, when God would begin his work 
among the Gentiles, he shows to Peter the sufficient rea- 
son for it, and he at once sets out to preach to Cornelius. 
This was no small thing for one who had been a narrow 
Jew. It was like Abraham leaving Ur of the Chaldees 
or going into the desert with Isaac carrying the wood to 
build his own altar. Nothing but an extraordinary spir- 
itual insight could have prepared him so immediately, even 
with the aid of a miracle, for a work so foreign to all his 
previous thinking. 

His talkativeness was developed into a rugged elo- 
quence, still to be observed in men of his type. There 
are many of them in our pulpits. Their minds are sensitive 
to divine truth, their insight is quick and clear, their nat- 
ures are slightly poetic, their utterance ready, and they 
sweep us along upon a tide of eloquence which is at once 
the badge and. proof of their call to preach the everlasting 
gospel. But, as before remarked, impulsiveness is insepa- 
rable from this quick susceptibility of mind. Thesprings 
of thought and action lie too close together for thought to be 
quick and action sluggish. Thus good men, often the best 
of men, make mistakes. We are nearly always too harsh in 
our estimate of these impulsive Christians. Some would 
have us believe they are not Christians at all. But, from 
our Lord’s dealings with Peter, we should rather think 
they are Christians pre-eminently. Noris this unreason- 
able. The openness of mind is that which makes them 
receive readily truths which others must take time to 
weigh. It likens them to little children, a likeness with- 
out which no man can enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Many of the wise of earth, who have to struggle to reduce 
a rebellious mind to a child-like attitude of faith, might 
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say to these: “ With a great sum obtained I this free- 
dom.” | 

An impulsive preacher will, of course, sometimes do 
harm. He usually fails to heal breaches among his people, 
Peter was not great enough for that. He went to Anti- 
och, where the dispute about Jewish ceremonies had waxed 
hot. The Jews got hold of him first, and he sided with 
them. He knew better, but did not stop to think. Paul 
had to set him right. He saw that Peter was contradict- 
ing himself and that his example would be ruinous, Peter 
seems to have taken the overhauling in excellent spirit. 
Such men usually do. Their dismay of a careful, logical, 
exact man is often ludicrous. In his old age Peter speaks 
kindly of “brother Paul” and recommends his letters, but 
cannot repress a sigh about the things in them that were 
“hard to be understood.” Few of us will fail to sympa- 
thize with him when we try to follow the processes of that 
flaming mind. 

But Peter’s cowardice and egotism were all gone. With 
this change we may well connect two notable remarks 
made to him by Jesus. Once he said: “ When thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren.” When the man, 
Simon, has become the rock, Peter, he is to be a tower of 
strength. From Pentecost on was this saying fulfilled. 
He might have gone away to Galilee to begin his work, 
for there his Master was better known and loved, and he 
would have been safer from his enemies. But the man 
who had run away two months before and had denied his 
Lord was now become arock. With divine fearlessness he 
stands to preach his first sermon to those who had slain his 
Master. Henceforth nor threats nor imprisonments nor 
persecutions moved him. He was a pillar of the Church. 
His brethren loved and leaned upon him; and in his old 
age he is still stirring them up with hearty exhortation and 
cheery arguments. 

Again, when his heart was sore with shame and softened 
by his Master’s gentleness, Jesus said to him: “Feed my 
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lambs.” The self-conceited man can make but little head- 
way with children. He does not often try. Peter was 
probably the very one of the disciples who forbade the 
mothers when they were bringing their little ones to 
Christ. Now the old assurance is gone. When Jesus 
asks him if he loves him, he answers not boldly as of old, 
but timidly and with shame of face, distrusting himself. 
It is easy to see how the children would thenceforward 
flock around this hearty, humble, child-like apostle, and 
how gladly he would seek to make amends for his former 
folly and at the same time obey the command of his Lord 
by loving and teaching them. Children are instinctively 
drawn to a strong man. Thus he that had been converted 
from weakness to strength, from clay to stone, could at 
once strengthen his brethren and feed his Master’s lambs. 

A sculptor stood smiting a great rough stone. “ What 
are you doing?” said one. “ There is an angel imprisoned 
here, and I wish to get him out.” So we may think of 
our Lord. He stands before the ugly lump, not of stone 
but of clay. It is his to make it stone and then to liber- 
ate the angel that he sees within. The work he wrought 
in Peter he is still doing among the sons of men, and out 
of these lively stones, “polished after the similitude of a 
palace,” he is building his eternal Church, “and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

George B. WINTON. 


A LUCKY MISTAKE AND TWO NARROW ESCAPES, 


AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR IN VIRGINIA IN JUNE, 1862. 


Tue chief incident of the eventful morning, an hour or 
two of which included the matters here principally nar- 
rated in detail, has not received, until very recently, suf- 
ficient attention. It is alluded to briefly and, in some 
respects, incorrectly in “The Life and Campaigns of Gen. 
T. J. (Stonewall) Jackson,” by Rev. R. L. Dabney, D.D., 
and yet more incorrectly and unsatisfactorily by Col. 
William Allen in his “Jackson’s Valley Campaigns.” 
True, Dr. Dabney says, “Thus the trains were saved,” 
etc.; but his form of narration leaves the impression that 
this was due rather to the skill and arrangements of the 
“staff officer” he mentions than to the “section of raw 
artillerists.” And Col. Allen makes them fire one gun into 
the rear of a retreating body already repulsed by an in- 
fantry fire. 

The author of this article was the instrument of bring- 
ing out in the Richmond Dispatch of J uly 12th last, from 
a surviving participant and eye-witness, a full and clear 
account of the entire transaction, showing precisely the 
work done at a most opportune mdment by a gallant com- 
pany of raw soldiers. 

Nothing that occurred during the great Civil War is 
more romantic than the history of that brief part of the 
day or more in proof of a special providence in the affairs 
of men. 

Military events in Virginia were at this date of a very 
exciting and highly important nature. The Federal “Army 
of the Potomac,” under Gen. George B. McClellan, had 
laid siege to Richmond. Advancing up the peninsula 
from Fortress Monroe, he had attempted a flank move- 


ment by a detachment thrown in from the Pamunkey 
(249) 
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River, which should be fatal to the Confederate Army, 
commanded by Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. That general, 
matchless in retreat, withdrew his forces from the endan- 
gered position, fought a good fight with his rear-guard at 
Williamsburg, repelled Franklin and the flanking division 
near Barhamsville, and made his way without loss of guns, 
prisoners, or material of war worthy of notice within the 
intrenched lines of Richmond. Nothing was left to Mc- 
Clellan but to undertake the slow beleaguering of the Con- 
federate capital. For this purpose, he proceeded to the 
north side of the Chickahominy, making his base of sup- 
plies at the White House, strongly intrenching himself, 
especially at Gaines’s Mill, extending his right wing 
toward Hanover C. H., and at length throwing two corps 
across the Chickahominy in the vicinity of the York River 
railroad, where they fortified themselves. Johnston at- 
tempted the destruction of these two corps (Keyes’s and 
Heintzleman’s); and on Saturday, May 31, the tremen- 
dous and bloody battle of Seven Pines, or Fair Oaks, 
was fought with that object. Decided success crowned 
the Confederate arms, marred, however, by a criminal 
slowness of movement of one of the divisions, whereby at 
least five or six hours of precious time were lost. Ten 
guns, 7,000 stand of arms, and 700 prisoners were taken 
by the Confederates, within whose grasp a great victory 
seemed to be at night-fall of May 31. But about 7 p.m. of 
that day Gen. Johnston was wounded in the shoulder by 
a musket ball, and soon after struck from bis horse by a 
piece of shell which struck him on the chest, and he had 
to retire from the command of the army in the field, which 
was conferred by President Davis on Gen. R. E. Lee the 
next day about noon. Johnston’s wound prevented the 
prosecution by Gen. George W. Smith, his second in 
command of the battle, on the Ist of June, as Johnston 
would have carried it on. There was some fighting that 
day on one part of the field, but nothing decisive or con- 
nected, and on Monday, June 2, the Confederates were 
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withdrawn within their lines. Both sides had lost heavily 
in killed and wounded, and one Federal division (Casey’s) 
was almost annihilated. 

Meanwhile, “Stonewall” Jackson, whose gallant fight 
at Kernstown in March had revived the spirits of the whole 
South, depressed by the losses in the West of Forts Don- 
elson and Henry and the capital of Tennessee, took the 
initiative again in May, and pounced first upon Milroy at 
McDowell and then upon Banks at Fort Royal, and swept 
the valley from Staunton to Harper’s Ferry with heavy 
losses to the foe in killed, wounded, and prisoners, guns, 
stores, and munitions of war. Indeed, Banks was humor- 
ously styled “Stonewall Jackson’s commissary’ and quar- 
termaster.” From that time Jackson was a terror to the 
enemy, and it became of first importance to them to defeat 
and, if possible, destroy his army. Being able, as they 
thought, to rest secure as to McClellan’s safety, though he 
was perpetually calling for more men, a heavy force was 
sent against Jackson in two directions: Fremont from 
the direction of Romney and up the main road, the turn- 
pike, from Winchester to Staunton; and Shields from Har- 
per’s Ferry, moving via Fort Royal and Luray, to cut off 
Jackson’s escape, while the larger force under Fremont 
pressed him in front. 

The great “Stonewall” added much to his fame by the 
campaign that ensued. Holding well in hand his compar- 
atively small army, he fell back with his captured stores 
and trains, his cavalry fighting bravely, but losing their 
admirable partisan chief, Ashby, while his rear-guard 
kept the Federals at bay, risking no general engagement 
as yet, while the Federal armies were too near to each oth- 
er to be cut up in detail. Indeed, the army of Fremont 
was quite as numerous as J ackson’ s entire command, if 
not larger. 

Thus, by the night of the 7th of June, 1862, just a week 
after Johnston had struck at Keyes on the Chickahominy, 
Jackson had gained the vicinity of Port Republic, a vil- 
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lage in Rockingham County, Va. The south fork of the 
Shenandoah (which joins the other main fork at River- 
ton) is, in this upper part of its course, forked into three 
streams, known as North, Middle, and South Rivers. The 
North and Middle unite above Port Republic, and this 
large stream comes down on the north-west side of the 
village, while South River empties in below the village 
from the south-east, the town thus lying in the bifurcation 
of the main river. The hamlet of Cross Keys is about six 
miles to the north-west, and the road thence to Port Re- 
public passes the larger stream above the mouth of South 
River by a long, wooden bridge, to which the one chief 
street of the village leads at its northern end. “South 
River” was fordable in several places, and no bridge 
spanned its waters, which were easily passed on horse- 
back. The road to Staunton led southward between the 
streams. Port Republic, like other small villages of the 
valley, was a straggling little town, with a church situate 
in its southerly end. Weyer’s Cave, a noted curiosity, 
is not far remote. The population of the whole vicinity 
must have been very sparse, being thinned by the going 
to the war of every person able to bear arms, except the 
Dunkards and other non-combatant farmers, who kept out 
as much as possible. 

It was in this neighborhood that Jackson determined to 
give battle tohis enemies. As far as his plan can be gath- 
ered from the movements he made, he intended first to 
give Fremont a strong check—in fact, to give him a re- 
ception so hot that he would be very wary in further op- 
erations; then, keeping in his front a strong enough force 
to make impression that his whole army was still there, to 
slip across South River, fall upon and annihilate Shields, 
who was coming up the right bank of the Shenandoah; 
and afterward, moving quickly back, rejoin his men on 
the left bank and deal Fremont a final and, if possible, 
destructive blow. For this purpose he moved his trains 
of baggage, reserve ammunition, and captures from Banks 
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across the bridge at Port Republic, and sent them along 
the pike between the rivers in the direction of Staunton. 
For ten miles they covered the double track of the pike. 
His troops lay on the north-west side (left bank) of the 
Shenandoah about Cross Keys, and between that place 
and Port Republic; several batteries of his artillery were 
near the heights overhanging the village and the valley of 
the river. His head-quarters were at, Dr. Kemper’s, just 
outside of Port Republic on the south. He does not seem 
to have apprehended any bold movement on the part of 
Shields’ advance, which was not very far off and of whose 
movements he is presumed to have been, as usual with 
him, very well advised. The customary cavalry pickets 
were out in that direction across South River, and a cav- 
alry company was stationed in the village; otherwise, only 
about twelve infantrymen of the “ Stonewall Brigade” de- 
tailed as guards for head-quarters, constituted, with the 
notable and undesigned exception hereafter to be men- 
tioned, the troops between the streams. 

On this situation dawned the Sunday light of June 8th, 
thereafter to be memorable, along with the next day, June 
9th, as red-letter days in Jackson’s history. They were 
to add to his glory; but only an all-seeing Providence 
knew how near that Sunday was to an eclipse of his mili- 
tary fame, if not the ruin of his army. 

The Federal officer in command of Shields’s advance, 
Gen. Carroll, had with him, according to Lossing (Harper’s 
“ Popular Cyclopedia of U. S. History,” p. 1120), 1,000 in- 
fantry, 150 cavalry, and siz guns. Some of his guns were 
small howitzers hauled by a mule, called in contempt by 
the Confederates “ jackass artillery.” But they fired shell, 
spherical case, and the like, and, being easily and rapidly 
moved, were effective and dangerous in the hands of bold 
and skillful men. Being close to Port Republic on the 
morning of the 8th, Carroll, with his cavalry and two of 
his guns, attacked the Confederate pickets across South 
River, and as these, who probably allowed themselves to 
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be surprised, ingloriously fled, he boldly pushed after them 
into the village itself. The dash was so sudden and the 
resistance so slight that it came near being a coup de main 
as to every thing south of the bridge. The cavalry cap- 
tain whose company was in the village, Gen. Jackson 
states in his report, “shamefully fled,” with his entire 
troop. His tarnished name is not recorded, who, if he had 
been an Ashby, had men enough to have kept the Federal 
force on the other side of the stream until the brigades 
across the bridge could have marched in at their leisure. 
As it was, the gates were open, and the Federal cavalry 
and howitzers came in nearly as soon as tidings of their 
near presence, Pell-mell with the fugitive pickets, and 
scaring off the dastardly cavalry, the bold riders of the 
Federal army came across the narrow waters of South 
River amid a general alarm and confusion. 

It was the one brilliant thing on their side in the cam- 
paign. All else is stupidity, timidity, inefficiency unmit- 
igated. But they were doomed to make no great use of 
it, after all. 

Intelligence was quickly carried to Jackson, whose 
horse stood tied at the gate of Dr. Kemper. He mounted, 
and with his aids and staff rode at full speed down the 
street of Port Republic for the bridge, their only way of 
access to the army on the other side of the Shenandoah. 
To be cut off from his men at such a time was not to be 
thought of; and he must, moreover, be in their midst to 
make immediate dispositions for the repelling and ousting 
of the foe, whose numbers nobody knew. 

He made a narrowescape! The distance is not great 
from Dr. Kemper’s to the point in the street of Port Re- 
public where the cross street or road from the South River 
ford comes into it; it is no greater, perhaps, by that cross 
street to the ford. Jackson and one aid (Pendleton) 
passed in safety the point of peril; just passed, for 
Crutchfield and Douglas * of his suit, immediately behind, 
*Ool. Allan says “ Lieut. Willis.” He may have been likewise taken. 
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were struck by the Federal column and captured, while 
his Adjutant-general (Rev. R. L. Dabney, D.D., a famous 
Presbyterian clergyman, Professor in the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Prince Edward County) was cut off, and, 
in time, turned back and made his way to the vicinity of 
Dr. Kemper’s residence. | 

Narrow as was Jackson’s escape, it sufficed. He found 
no other hinderance. Had he discovered any, he would have 
turned to the left and doubtless attempted to swim his 
horse across the river; but, crossing the bridge at a gallop, 
he made his way to the camps beyond the Shenandoah. 
Giving directions for the movement of the brigades of 
Taliaferro and Trimble, one of which was just drawn up 
for inspection, he rode to the camp of the “ Rockbridge 
Artillery ” (Capt. Poague), and with the captain and one 
gun quickly made ready and its complement of men, re- 
turned to the north-west end of the bridge, probably to 
prevent it being burned or to drive back the Federal cav- 
alry, should it attempt to ride over. Taking position as 
he directed, the little force saw at the other end of the 
bridge an unlimbered gun pointing along its roadway.. 
Capt. Poague and his men thought it a gun of the newly 
enlisted battery from Charlottesville because the uniforms 
were new and bright. Jackson, who Poague thinks did 
not share that delusion, however, tested the matter by call- 
ing in a loud and authoritative tone: “Bring that gun 
over herel” The persons in charge paying no attention 
to the command, the order was repeated in a louder and 
sterner voice, which caused the gunners to move their gun 
trail so as to aim at the speaker. Jackson cried out, “ Let 
them have it!” and Poague’s men and the Federals (for it 
was their gun) fired almost simultaneously. The aim of 
the enemy, from excitement and the truer shot of the Con- 
federates, was too high, and their missile passed harmlessly 
overhead. But they were driven from the gun for the 
time by the fire of the Rockbridge men. By this time 
Fulkerson’s Thirty-seventh Virginia Regiment of Talia- 
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ferro’s Brigade was seen drawing near, and Jackson pre- 
pared to direct their movement, the final one in the war- 
like drama. 

While this “ dramatic and unique” * incident was trans- 
piring, something of the greatest importance was going 
on at the other end of the village. Here lay the great op- 
portunity, apparently, of the Federal commander; for, 
while he was talking with the captured officers of Jack- 
son’s suite, a scout rode up and in an excited manner 
pointed to the wagon trains in the distance, yet visible, 
and said: “General, the whole rebel trains are at your 
mercy; you can capture them with a squadron of cavalry! ” 
Carroll turned to Col. Crutchfield and said: “Is that so, 
Colonel?” Hereplied: “You must find that out for your- 
self, General.” As he afterward told the story, he “felt that 
it was so, and trembled down in his boots,” for at that time 
he remembered nobody except the twelve men of head- 
quarters guard who were between the enemy and the 
trains. Perhaps his sad countenance confirmed the scout’s 
suggestion. At any rate, the necessary body of cavalry- 


*In John Esten Cooke’s “Stonewall Jackson: A Military Biog- 
raphy,” there is told what Col. Allen calls “a pretty story” to the ef- 
fect that when Jackson came from Dr. Kemper’s to the bridge he 
found the way blocked by the Federals and a gun, but, personating a 
Federal officer, deceived the attachment, ordered the gun to be brought 
to the other side of the road, and, when obeyed, put spurs to his 
horse and made his escape across the bridge. This inherently im- 
probable account, for which nobody vouches of his own knowledge, 
is said to have been told by a Federal prisoner, who was doubtless a 
gasconading fellow. As Col. Allen remarks, the tale was probably 
suggested by the true incident above related, which has the direct 
support of a living eye-witness of high character, Capt. (afterward 
Col.) Poague. Curiously enough, Cooke, in a note, gives from a con- 
temporary Portsmouth (Ohio) newspaper the account of a Federal 
captain, Robinson, which is expressly corroborative of Poague’s state- 
ment in writing to Col. Allen. But his historical judgment was at 
fault, for he considered that worthy only of “the amusement of [his ] 
readers,” while adopting as the truth a fanciful story alike improba- 
ble in itself and without verification by witnesses. 
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men was dispatched to destroy the trains. ‘They rode 
eagerly away, and soon turned the angle of the road at Dr. 
Kemper’s. Suddenly a slight fusilade of fire-arms broke 
on the ear, followed by the thunder of artillery, in that 
direction, and presently the cavalry squadron came back 
worse for wear, and the major in command reported that 
the scout was mistaken; that the trains were “defended 
by a whole park of artillery supported by infantry.” In 
view of this, the Federal officer thought nothing could be 
attempted further in that direction without his infantry, 
who were marching with all haste to overtake his cavalry, 
but had not yet reached the South River ford. Some of 
his men had been dispatched to the bridge and were watch- 
ing that point with a gun, one of the small howitzers, while 
others were in the street with the remaining guns and had 
possibly been throwing shells about as they had done when 
the alarm first reached the Confederate head-quarters. 

While giving orders and considering the situation as he 
stood in the village street, the Federal commander was 
saluted with a shower of canister which came from the di- 
rection of Kemper’s house and which “swept the street 
like a broom.” Gen. Carroll found it necessary to get 
out of this fire, and, leaving the howitzers in the street, 
he and his men betook themselves to the shelter of the 
side streets and houses. In the confusion that ensued, 
Crutchfield and Douglas made their escape ont of a back 
door and kept out of the enemy’s reach till the village was 
cleared of them. 

The timely artillery fire which had saved the trains and 
cleared the main street of Port Republic must now be ex- 
plained. 

The “ Charlottesville Artillery,” a battery recently or- 
ganized, had joined the army of Jackson a short while 
before, having received their guns in time to reach him on 
his way up the valley. Their captain, Carrington, was 
“brave and thoughtful,” but without military training or 


experience, and, as one of the lieutenants says, “ probably 
17 
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did not then know how toloada gun.” The first lieutenants, 
James Dinwiddie* and John Henry Timberlake, had been 
in battle and had some advantage of military training; 
none others of the company had, and by these two men 
especially the company had been, at night when in camp, 
taught how to load and fire, but they had never mancuvered 
on the field. They had six new guns, and plenty of am- 
munition. At evening of July 7th they were on the 
spot which became next day the field of battle and carnage 
at Cross Keys. They received orders to “proceed to 
Kemper’s Hill.” The officers of the company knew Dr. 
Kemper, of Port Republic, personally, and the location of 
his house. They inferred that “ Kemper’s Hill’ was the 
rising ground to the west of his house and near that resi- 
dence. Accordingly they marched thither, arriving late 
- at night; reporting their arrival to Col. Crutchfield, who 
informed them that they were not at “Kemper’s Hill,” but 
ordered them to stay where they were till further orders. 
So little impression did this mistake make on the mind of the 
chief of artillery that he thought next morning while in 
the enemy’s hands that they were where they ought to have 
been—at the real “ Kemper’s Hill” beyond the bridge and 
river and north-west of it on the high ground overlooking 
the road to Cross Keys, and was “astounded’” to hear the 
roar of their guns as they saluted the Federal major and 
his squadron. The lateness of the hour (midnight) when 
they reported their arrival and the fact that they were raw 
and undrilled and thought, therefore, to be of comparative- 
ly little importance anywhere, combined to make them 
occupy a brief space in his busy thoughts. 

But this mistake undoubtedly saved the trains of Jackson’s 
army, containing, as Dr. Dabney says, “‘the whole reserve 
ammunition of the army.” The Federal cavalry force was 
bold and well armed. They had cleared out the unwatch- 
ful pickets and the worthless cavalry company, and no- 
body except the dozen infantry at head-quarters were left 


* Now President of “ Peace Institute,” of Raleigh, N. C. 
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of those the commanding general and his artillery chief 
had designed to be in Port Republic and thought sufficient 
for its protection and to preserve communication with the 
main body across the Shenandoah. Upon such a slender 
thread do the most valuable earthly interests sometimes 
hang! We call these things “accidents,” but they are 
frequently of more importance than our best-laid plans. 
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The above diagram will make clearer the description and 
render more vivid the reader’s perception of the situation. 
The Providence which “ shapes our ends” was never more 
remarkably displayed than in the permission of this error 
and the allowing it to remain uncorrected. The cavalry 
of the enemy could have rode over and destroyed a small 
cavalry troop; they could have rode around the head-quar- 
ters guard squad; but they could not face or survive the 
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sweeping rain of canister that poured down the pike; and 
the infantry fire, small as it was, intermingled with the 
cannon’s roar, gave the impression of an infantry support. 

Having just breakfasted, the artillery company: were 
taking their ease, while down below them the horses of 
Jackson and his staff were in sight fastened to Dr. Kem- 
per’s inclosure. Suddenly their quartermaster sergeant, 
at a gallop, came up and reported that “the Yankees” 
were coming into Port Republic. At first he was not be- 
lieved, and for reply the officers pointed to Gen. Jackson’s 
horse before Dr. Kemper’s door. But while they were 
speaking a shell from the Federal howitzer whistled over 
their heads and exploded in the air, and another plowed 
the ground in front, and simultaneously they witnessed the 
rapid riding of the Confederate chieftain and his staff 
toward the bridge. Naturally, the direction of things at 
such a moment fell into the hands of the lieutenants who 
had seen battle, yet without assumption, for they were 
gentlemen and respected their superior officer. With 
their suggestion and by their prompt action, measures 
were taken on the spot. The rail fences on the pike at C 
were pulled down and arranged in V-shaped barricades 
with openings between, where two guns quickly run up 
by hand were placed. Into the barricades the dozen in- 
fantry from head-quarters got (who had now joined 
them), and Dr. Dabney, who by this time had also 
arrived, confirmed the enemy’s near approach and as- 
sured them that on their brave defense depended the 
fate of the trains, which now had no other protec- 
tion. Uninformed of the strength of their foe, with no 
officer of high rank and fame near by to direct and en- 
courage them and bear the responsibility, those “ raw ar- 
tillerists,”’ with the instinct of true soldiers, stood their 
ground to bar the way to any Federal command moving 
up the pike. While the horses, which had been grazing 
in the field, were being caught and harnessed and the 
other four guns made ready, the Federal soldiers appeared, 
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coming up the road by Dr. Kemper’s in full charge. They 
rode furiously up to within a short distance from the bar- 
ricades, when they were fired upon by the guards and at 
the same time received a dose of canister, three charges 
in each of the two guns which Lieut. Timberlake and Capt. 
Carrington had charge of. They melted away and disap- 
peared around the bend of the road whence they had come, 
and made no second advance. The other four pieces being 
by this time ready, they were run down to the rear of Dr. 
Kemper’s house by the small private road, E F, and there 
the two lieutenants before named, with their captain and the 
subaltern lieutenants (Cochran and Bibb), employed these 
guns, loaded almost to the mouth with canister, to sweep the 
streets of Port Republic from the point B to the bridge 
at A. This had the effect, already mentioned, of speedily 
driving the Federal troops to shelter on each side among 
the houses.* 

By this hotr Jackson’s dispositions across the river took 
effect. Seeing a body of infantry (Fulkerson’s Thirty- 
seventh Virginia Regiment) coming down the descent to 
the bridge at A, Carrington’s battery continued its iron 
hail till their fellow-soldiers had drawn near the bridge, 
then ceased firing, and the Thirty-seventh Virginia 
plank fence four boards in height, nailed about one foot apart. The 
canister riddled the planks, of course. On Sunday evening late, 
Lieut. Dinwiddie sat upon this fence when Gen. Jackson came by, 
He stopped, and, looking at the fence, remarked: “That may have 
been a raw battery, but they knew how to fire at the right height, and 
they did grand work this morning.” (See Dinwiddie’s statement, 
Richmond Dispatch, July 12, 1891.) Yet Jackson’s official report 
mentions neither his own narrow escape, the capture of some of his staff, 
nor the part taken by this battery! This is a most unaccountable thing. 
Was it the fault of some officer charged with the preparation of the 
report? Or because the report of the artillery captain, if made, was 
not forwarded by his immediate superior? Or because Jackson did 
not then wish others at the seat of government or elsewhere to know 


how narrowly he had escaped capture and in how much danger his 
trains had been? Nobody can now answer these questions. 
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charged across the bridge, captured the enemy’s gun which 
had been stationed there, and quickly emptied the village 
of the foe. Carroll fell back across South River, aban- 
doning his other gun, and shelled by the Carrington guns 
as well as by the batteries of Wooding, Carpenter, and 
Poague, who had now crowned the height of Kemper’s 
Hill above the bridge. Seeing the Federal infantry ad- 
vancing up to the support of their retreating cavalry, a 
heavy artillery fire was opened upon them with such effect 
that they were obliged, together with the cavalry, which 
had made the demonstration apparently at first so serious, 
to withdraw down the river toward Lewis’s farm, pelted 
as long as they were in reach by the batteries, which 
hitched up and moved along the higher ground on their 
side of the Shenandoah and desisted only when further 
pursuit seemed useless. 

Rejoining his superior officer, Gen. Tyler, at Lewis’s, 
Gen. Carroll carried back no laurels. He had come ex- 
ceeding near—as near as possible to miss—making the 
greatest capture of the war down to Appomattox—that of 
Stonewall Jackson himself; and almost as near to captur- 
ing the Confederate trains, baggage, reserve ammunition, 
and many of the captures from Banks contained in Jack- 
son’s wagons. As far as human judgment can see, that 
had been averted by a remarkable mistake and the brave 
conduct of a raw artillery company. He might have burned 
the bridge across the Shenandoah. Lossing says he ought 
to have done it, and mistakenly supposes that by doing so 
he would have separated Jackson and Ewell. But all 
Jackson’s infantry and artillery (except the battery of 
Carrington, as we have seen) were on the north-west side 
of the Shenandoah. Why Carroll made no attempt to 
destroy the bridge it is hard to say. Probably he did not 
understand the situation at first, if at all. Meanwhile he 
was bewildered by the failure of the cavalry raid on the 
trains and by the severe and annoying canister fire of 
Carrington’s four guns from the position behind Dr. Kem- 
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per’s house. Believing the major’s account to be correct 
that these guns were supported by infantry, he waited for 
his infantry to come up, and while pausing the infantry 
of Taliaferro’s Brigade fell upon him, and all his chances, 
remarkable as they were that morning, were at an end. 
According to his own account, he lost 40 men, 2 guns, and 
14 horses; alarge part of his loss was probably to be cred- 
ited to the canister of the Charlottesville Artillery, the 
remainder to Fulkerson’s infantry. 
PAUL WHITEHEAD. 


HOW DO I KNOW? 





“] xNow that my Redeemer liveth.” How do I know? 
Ido not use this question in a metaphysical, but in its 
commonest sense—t. e., I do not intend to inquire into 
the mind’s methods of cognizing, but into the deepest, 
most potent reasons which I have for knowing that my 
Redeemer lives. Such knowing touches my heart and is 
more precious to me than any other in all the scope of my 
mind’s ability to know. If I really know, this inquiry into 
the grounds of that knowledge will, if honestly and labori- 
ously pursued, deepen and intensify that knowledge, thus 
making it more precious to me and more ennobling to my 
life. IfIdo not really know, I should be made aware of 
it; for, in the very nature of things, error must be injuri- 
ous, and I cannot be benefited by believing a falsehood. 

The Agnostic says: “I do not know.” He spurns the 
seeming dishonesty of the Christian who declares that he 
knows and yet can give no rational grounds for such 
knowledge, denounces such belief as “blind faith ” closely 
allied to superstition, and, like it, emanating only from 
ignorance, and in his pride of intellect and pride of hon- 
esty boastfully proclaims: “I do not know.” Waiving 
all questions concerning an experimental, or as we may 
call it, a psychic knowledge of God, we are compelled to 
admit that there are such Christians. Whether their pro- 
fession is seemingly or really dishonest, and whether or 
not they have grounds for their belief which are super- 
rational, I shall not here inquire. We are also compelled 
to accord to the Agnostic his right to boast of his hon- 
esty, but he has no reason to be proud of his intellect. 
He does not know; he honestly confesses it; but he should 
be ashamed of his ignorance. He could know; certainly 
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he vught to know. The unlearned or unphilosophic Chris- 
tian who claims to know and gives superrational grounds 
for his knowledge is hardly so much to be pitied or blamed 
as the poor purblind Agnostic who boasts of his ignorance 
—glories in what should be his shame. 

If we grant that there is an experimental or psychic 
knowledge of God based upon superrational evidences— 
and every real Christian knows that this is so—what need 
then have we for any other? Why seek rational * evi- 
dences when we already have the superrational? ‘The 
question is a pertinent one. J answer: ‘ 

1. The superrational evidences are within the grasp 
only of one whose judgment is already convinced and 
who mentally accepts the great ‚fundamental truths of 
Christianity. “He that cometh to God must believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him” is a sacred utterance too true to need proving. The 
Christian, first convinced that there is a God and that the 
Bible is God’s revelation to man, has gone to God and has 
been rewarded by those grander superrational or experi- 
mental evidences; but these are entirely out of the reach 
of the man who cannot or does not believe that there is’ 
such a God and has no confidence that the Bible is such 
a revelation. I have known such men. We may, with 
the Psalmist, declare that “the fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God;” nevertheless, the fact remains that 
there are such, and, fools or not, they have minds that may 
be made to see the truth; they may and ought to be cured 
of their folly. Ifthe psychic faculties in such men are so 
blunted and weakened or so undeveloped that they cannot 
reach up with their hearts to any sort of an apprehension 
of God, we ought to be able to present to their reason such 
resistless proofs that their minds will be compelled to con- 
fess him; then through the mind’s apprehension of him 
the beart will be led to lay hold upon him. 


*] use the term “rational” in its narrowest sense. I mean by ra- 
tional evidences those discoverable by reasoning. 
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2. A building may be upheld by two supports, one of 
which is much stronger than the other, and yet the weaker 
may be indispensable. The weaker assists the stronger. 
To “know that my Redeemer lives” is a matter of such 
vast importance that, however strong may be my super- 
rational evidences of that blessed fact, I need also every 
other evidence which may add strength or intensity to that 
knowledge. I never read a treatise on the evidences of 
Christianity that I do not feel stronger in faith and closer 
drawn to Christ because of the reading. _ 

Truths are classified into mathematical and moral, and 
they are distinguished by the fact that mathematical truths 
admit of no contradiction on the one hand and of no in- 
crease of certainty on the other (thus 2x2=4 can neither 
be questioned nor made more certain); while moral truths, 
no less true, admit of both doubt and accumulation of cer- 
tainty. The truths of religion are moral truths, and the 
accumulation of evidence produces cumulation of cer- 
tainty—increase of strength and power. Hence, by the 
accumulation of evidence the apprehension of a moral 
truth may become strunger and surer than of a mathemat- 
ical. I may have a surer, intenser apprehension of the fact 
that “my Redeemer lives” and has pardoned my sins than 
I have that 2x2—4. The latter is a “cold, dead fact,” as 
undeniable as it is uninteresting, while the other is a truth 
no less true, that thrills me with its sweetness and awes 
me with its grandeur. 

“T know that my Redeemer lives.” How do I know it? 
Because the Bible says so. How do I know that the Bible 
is true? Because it is God’s revelation toman? How do 
I know that it is? How do I know that God has made 
any such arevelation? How do I know that God could 
or would make such? How do I know that there is a 
God? 

I know; and, by the help of God, I propose to show 
how I know. 

I. There is a material universe, of which the planet on 
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which I live and myself are parts. I know this—I feel it, a 
solid world beneath my feet—I hear its restless music, the 
voices of nature everywhere; I see it above me in blazing 
sun, silver moon, and twinkling stars; around me in woods 
and fields and seas and rivers; and beneath me in the 
brown earth and the green grass I tread. I know it— 
nothing can be surer. 

This universe is so vast that human research using the 
most powerful telescopes and ranging through vast extents 
of space has never discovered so much as an intimation of 
alimit. Richard A. Proctor adopted as his belief the 
words of Jean Paul Richter: “ End there is none to the 
universe. Lo! also, there is no beginning.” Without 
indorsing the creed of Proctor and Richter, I will say that 
its extent is very vast, and who can deny it? 

Everywhere in this vast material universe there are ex- 
hibited the most positive evidences of stupendous power. 
The mighty rivers are held to their channels, the seas to 
their beds, the mountains in their sockets, and the planets 
to their orbits. Ponderous worlds are driven with awful 
speed along the tracks of vast orbits, and are held by a 
stupendous force to circles about common centers. 

There are everywhere within the reach of human inves- 
tigation the most indubitable evidences of perfect order 
or adaptedness. The rains fall to fructify the soil, the 
waters are gathered through springs and rills into the riv- 
ers and flow down to the sea, whence they rise in clouds, 
drift before the winds, and back to fall in rain again. The 
trees and shrubs bear fruits and seeds, not rocks, and the 
planted seeds produce trees and shrubs, each “after his 
kind,” and in all realms of vegetable and animal life “con- 
formity to type” in reproduction is invariable—“ like pro- 
duces like ” everywhere. The satellite revolves around 
its planet, and the planet around its sun; and, although 
there are so many satellites, planets, and suns, and all are 
moving in different orbits, yet there is no clash, and the 
rock-written records of the universe reveal no hint that 
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there ever was a clash. There is perfect order every- 
where. Perfect order involves not only the absence of 
clash or discord, but the presence of adaptedness—causes 
producing effects—phenomena depending, like links in a 
suspended chain, upon other phenomena; events occurring 
evidently that other events may occur. There are indubi- 
table evidences in the rocks of our earth that ages ago this 
earth was in a very crude, chaotic state. Between that 
far away age of chaos and this one of organized and beau- 
tiful order there were myriads of causes and effects, each 
cause itself the effect of some prior cause, thus forming 
vast chains of interlinked phenomena stretching back into 
an unmeasured past; and yet the ultimate result of all 
these myriads of interlinked phenomena of cause and ef- 
fect is this world so full of order and beauty. 

Such is the universe of which I am a part: vast beyond 
my comprehension, filled with stupendous forces in active 
play, a perfect system of supreme order and adaptedness. 
How came this universe to be? 

Has it existed as it is from all eternity? I donot know 
of an intelligent man or woman in the world who supposes 
that it has; and every object of nature, from the lichen 
to the granite on which it grows, from inorganic proto- 
plasm up to the highest organisms of earth, bear the most 
positive evidence that change is one of the fundamental 
laws of its being. The trend of change has ever been up- 
ward. That the whole universe was once in a far cruder 
state than it is to-day is a fact too well attested and too 
generally admitted to require proof. 

If the universe has not existed as it is from all eternity, 
it has come into its present state at some time in the near 
or remote past. How? It has reached its present state 
either by chance or as the result of design. 

Could it have reached its present state by chance? The 
forms of matter running from sand-grains up to stars, from 
protozoa up to man, from fungi up to oaks are so numer- 
ous in their variety that human research has not yet been 
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able to classify and catalogue them. Most of these forms 
are themselves miniature worlds, made up of other subor- 
dinate or lower forms. All of these forms are either vested 
with certain forces or operated by certain forces working 
under laws. Is it possible that every one of these myriads 
of forces, operating through these myriads of forms, could 
by mere chance in every one of these myriads of instances 
conform strictly to this universal law of order? Is it pos- 
sible that all these vast chains of causes and effects which 
bridge the mighty chasm that yawned between the world’s 
remote age of chaos and its present age of order and 
beauty could so operate by mere chance that the ultimate 
effect, which we now see—an effect of myriads of inter- 
linked causes, themselves the effects of other causes— 
should be infallibly reached? Is it possible that by mere 
chance there could run on this interlinking of causes and 
effect through chilliads of time and comet tracks of space 
without making a break in the chain? Is it possible that 
this could happen by mere chance, not in one instance 
only, but in myriads of contemporaneous instances all 
along the vast incomprehensible reaches of time which 
make up the duration of the universe. 
O lives there, heaven, beneath thy dread expanse? 
One hopeless, dark idolater of chance 

who will dare to say “ Yes” to these questions? Not un- 
less he be in a lunatic asylum or fit for one. Therefore I 
am compelled to say: This vast universe so full of beautiful 
order and supreme adaptedness, the theater where so many 
stupendous forces are in perpetual play, is the result of 
design. 

It does not affect the question at all to say that there 
were certain great laws which, operating upon an eternal 
matter in some primeval form, produced the universe. If 
all this were admitted, it would in nowise affect the con- 
clusion reached; for laws are only the methods of design 
—i.e., the methods by which the design is carried out. 
Law may be a medium, never an agency. 
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II. The fact of design behind the universe necessitates 
the fact of mind, for designing is a mental act. 

1. The act of designing requires intelligence—a know]- 
edge of the nature of the material to be used, of the forces 
to be employed, and of the forms to be produced. Noman 
could make an ax if he did not know that iron and steel 
could be heated and shaped while hot by beating, and then 
hardened and sharpened, and that wood can be cut with 
such an instrument. 

2. The act of designing requires reason—the ability to 
compare phenomena and decide what phenomena as causes 
will produce certain desired effects. A clock-maker must 
be able to say: “This wheel intercogged with that one 
will cause it to revolve in a certain direction and just so 
often in a given time, which will produce the result I 
wish.” 

3. The act of designing requires the use of the imagina- 
tion. ‘The designer must be able to form a mental model 
of his work, or he cannot proceed one step in his plan. 

4. The act of.designing requires the use of the will to 
impel the action of the mind, especially the faculties of 
reason and imagination. Men can no more plan tlıe erec- 
tion of houses without the will than they can build them 
without willing to build. 

Intelligence, reason, imagination, and will are mental 
faculties. They are required in designing. Therefore, 
where there is design, there is back of it a mind. 

To originate the plan of the universe required a perfect 
knowledge of all the materials, forces, laws, and forms of 
the whole universe; and that knowledge was of necessity 
largely if not wholly prospective—. e., before any of them 
existed. It also required a reason which could solve all 
problems, measure all distances, thread all the mathemat- 
ical intricacies, look into all the. mazes of cause and effect 
interlinked in chains that bridge the chasm of all the ages, 
and weigh to a certainty all forces and all the atoms and 
molecules, worlds and atmospheres, and that too in most, 
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if not all, instances before they existed. It furthermore 
required an imagination capable of constructing a com- 
plete mental model of the whole universe, embracing all 
the forms, forces, and laws with the result of their opera- 
tions throughout all time; for we know that the universe, 
so far as men have been able to study it, is so constructed 
that every part is dependent upon every other part, and 
disorder in the rolling of a single world would involve 
more or less the whole universe in disaster. Such an in- 
telligence, such a reason, and such an imagination consti- 
tute asupreme mind; therefore I am led to this conclusion: 
The universe was designed by a supreme mind. 

Ill. To execute this stupendous design—to build this 
mighty universe—required supreme power. It makes no 
difference whether it was built in six times twenty-four 
hours or in six vast, unmeasured ages—whether it was 
created out of nothing or built of pre-existing matter—it 
required supreme power to doit. It matters not whether 
we say that certain great laws co-operating for vast, in- 
comprehensible ages resulted in an organized universe or 
that these laws came into being with the creation of the 
forms and forces through which they operate, the fact re- 
mains unaffected: Supreme power built this universe. 

Power is not an entity, but an attribute. Supreme power 
cannot be an attribute of matter, for, if it were, there would 
have to be a supreme matter; indeed, power is not an at- 
tribute of matter at all, but of something behind matter. 
To illustrate; There is no power in gunpowder, but in the 
chemical action which produces combustion. But what is 
chemical action? It may be called atomic attraction— 
1. e., the coming together of atoms of different kinds to 
form composite molecules. But what is this atomic at- 
traction? It is evidently a force back of these atoms them- 
sclves operating them. But, be this as it may, the supreme 
power that built the universe is of necessity an attribute 
of the supreme mind that planned it. 

A supreme mind vested with supreme power constitutes 
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a supreme personality. It makes no difference what you 
call it, nature or law with the would-be atheistic scientist, 
or Zeus with the old Greeks, or Jupiter with the Romans, 
or Brahma with the Hindoos, or Elohim with the Jews, or 
the Unknowable with the Agnostic, he is a personal Gop. 

It makes no difference with the inquiry whether the uni- 
verse was produced by a system of evolution or was the 
result of a single creative act, whether the Creator made 
a primordial cell and developed it into a world, or spoke 
worlds from utter nothing into perfect organized being 
with a single omnific word or sentence, whether it took 
millions of vast ages or the twinkling of an eye to accom- 
plish the stupendous task, the one grand, undeniable truth 
stands written in lines of living splendor everywhere in 
nature, providence, and revelation: God made the universe. 
The first words in the great book of nature and the first 
words in the book of revelation are: “Jn the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” 

IV. A supreme mind is of necessity vested with su- 
preme wisdom—is omniscient. An omniscient Being, un- - 
derstanding most thoroughly all the destructive effects of 
wrong-doing, must, in the very nature of things, wish to 
exclude all wrong-doing from a universe which he had 
created. This very wish would make him supremely 
averse to wrong and supremely right in his own character. 
Only a being of supreme rightness of character could cre- 
ate a world so perfectly right in every detail that order 
and adaptedness, a supreme harmony, should everywhere 
prevail. 

Supreme rightness of character involves perfect Justice, 
or rightness in all dealings with sentient beings, and per- 
fect holiness, or conformity to all law. Justice involves 
the payment of every due: love, where love is. merited; 
pity, where pity is needed; help, where help is proper; 
punishment, where punishment is deserved. 

The God who created the universe, therefore, is a being 
of supreme goodness, infinite in justice and holiness, who 
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(1) Loves the lovable, 

(2) Pities the pitiable, 

(3) Helps the worthy and needy, and 

(4) Punishes all wrong-doing. 

V. Iam a man. I am conscious that I think, that I 
perceive, that I reason, that I imagine, that I love, that 
I hate, that I will. I am conscious that the entity which 
does these things is not my visible, tangible body, but a 
something within that body and unlike it, which some- 
thing we call mind; and I am also quite as conscious that 
“the mind is the man and the body is its instrument.” 
My mind’s knowledge of its own acts, entities, and condi- 
tions—this knowledge of myself—my consciousness—is 
the most positive and unquestionable of all knowledge; 
for if I do not certainly know these things of which I am 
conscious, then I do not, I cannot know any thing at all. 

I am conscious that I perceive facts, that I remember 
these facts, that I compare these facts with each other and 
draw deductions, and upon these deductions I choose one - 
course of action or one object of affection rather than an- 
other. JI am also conscious that there are other motives 
urging me to will to do otherwise than my reason dictates. 
These other motives arise from appetites or passions, and 
may be denominated animal impulses as distinguished from 
rational impulses which arise from reasoning. I am per- 
fectly conscious that I can choose to follow either these 
rational or these animal impulses, and that there is no 
power outside of myself compelling any act of my will. 
In short, I am conscious that my will is free; that I may 
do right or wrong as I choose; that I am a moral agent. 

This study of myself—this revelation which my con- 
sciousness makes to me of the acts and conditions of my 
mind, teach me, beyond all question, that all the principal 
functions of my mind involve necessarily the fact of moral 
agency. I know that I am a thinking, reasoning being— 
an intelligence; and being an intelligence, I am a moral 
agent. There are millions of such beings as I am in this 
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world, and what is true of myself, as above stated, is true 
of all of them who have sufficient mental development to 
think at all. Therefore I conclude: 

Man, being an intelligence, must be a moral agent. 

As intelligence cannot exist without moral agency, so 
moral agency cannot exist without intelligence; the two 
are absolutely inseparable and interdependent. 

VI. All moral agents may sin. Itis not absolutely nec- 
essary that all do sin; but all may sin. The probability 
that they will sin exists in different degrees with different 
classes of moral beings, and depends upon the development 
of soul and the environments. A moral agent, having no 
experimental knowledge of the dire results of sinning, and 
surrounded by beings and conditions that entice to sin, is 
in that state where the probability that he will sin is very 
great. 

That man has sinned and does sin is a fact too fearfully 
certain to need more than a statement. As far back as 
history permits us to look we find the same true of him, 
hence it is an inference unquestioned that man began sin- 
ning very early.in the history of the race. 

There are evils of various kinds and degrees in this 
world. Men suffer these evils. They are but breaks in 
the harmony of this orderly universe—violations of law, 
making discords in the music of the universal being. Man 
violates the laws of the universe, and thus gets out of har- 
mony with the forms and forces which environ him, and 
suffers. This wecallevil. This is the character of all evils 
of all kinds and degrees. 

It is contended by some that there are other intelligent 
beings, who, in their malignity, bring evils of various sorts 
upon men. This may be so; I neither deny nor affirm; 
but, if so,-the case is not altered: Moral beings violate 
the harmony of the universe—either of the material or 
spiritual realms of the universe—and evil to some sentient 
being is the result. If it be so that some of the evil in the 
world has been brought into it by other moral beings than 
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man, yet the fact, the sad and fearful fact, remains un- 
questioned: . 

Man, a moral agent, has, by sinning, brought evil into this 
world and upon himself. 

When I say evil, I mean not merely a temporary or 
transient suffering, but all that the word “evil” may in- 
clude. All evil tends to ruin, physical evil to physical death, 
spiritual, or what is generally called moral evil, to spirit- 
ual death; both alike, each in its sphere, to absolute ruin. 

V1I. Death, so far as it relates to all creation below 
man, is not an evil, but the law of all life-forms. These 
lower orders of creaturehood were made to live out their 
allotted time, perform their mission, and then die; indeed, 
dying is a part of their mission, and, in many forms, the 
most important part, as in the case of the coral insect, 
whose sole mission seems to be to make coral, and this it 
does by dying, not living; so it lives to die that coral may 
be made of its bones. The limestone of our hills and the 
soil of our fields are largely composed of animal remains, 
and all the vast coal fields of earth are wholly the result 
of death in the plant world. Only these soils which con- 
tain the remains of dead animals and plants will produce 
any of the plants and fruits eaten by man and the higher 
animals below him. The rocks that rib mountains, the 
soil beneath our feet, and the woods that wave about us 
are but transformed dust and ashes of dead races of plants 
and animals of lower orders, whose only mission was to 
live and grow that they might die so that these higher or- 
ders might spring into a nobler life and a higher ‘beauty. 
Dr. Holland sung truly: 


Life evermore is fed by death, 
In earth and sea and sky; 

And that a rose may breathe its breath 
Something must die. 


Earth is a sepulcher of flowers 
Whose vitalizing mold 

Through boundless transmutation towers 
In green and gold. 
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The milk-haired heifer’s life must pass 
That it may fill your own, 

As passed the sweet life of the grass 
She fed. upon. 


The greater life must aye destroy 
And drink the minor. 


We know of no higher order of material creation in the 
universe than man. He stands at the very apex of phys- 
ical being, and he is vastly superior to all other physical 
forms in that his nature reaches up into the spiritual realm 
of being. He is not only the natural lord of all mundane 
creation, but the earth and all it contains were most as- 
suredly made merely, or at least mainly, to minister to his 
well-being and happiness. If this be so, and if all other 
forms of life on earth live to serve him, or die to feed 
and foster him, why should he die? I can see no reason 
why he should die; I cannot believe that his death 
was in the plan of his creation; God never so decreed 
it. Here is evil indeed—the only great physical evil 
in the universe—for sickness and pain themselves are 
but a part of the great evil, death. Here the sublime 
harmony of the material universe is broken, and the “ music 
of the spheres ’”’ dies in discord, and the horribly discord- 
ant note goes echoing on into the dark realms of ruin. 
All that is said of the physical death of man may be said 
of his spiritual death, or ruin. 

If the world was made for man, and man by his sinning 
brings ruin upon himself, the world is but a theater of 
ruin, and seryes no useful or worthy purpose whatever. 
All the provisions made for man’s well-being and happi- 
ness are vain and fruitless when man becomes the subject 
of remediless ruin. Therefore: 

Man’s sin tends to bring failure upon the whole work of 
mundane creation. 

VIII. God, being infinitely right in his nature, must of 
necessity be supremely averse to any such catastrophe and 
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must use every means available to prevent it. Only moral 
means are available, for any other would violate man’s 
moral agency, and thus become wrong-doing itself. The 
strongest moral motive possible is law against wrong-doing, 
moral law—z. e., a precept with a penalty attached, the 
severity of the penalty being the measure of the impor- 
tance of the law and of the desire of the lawgiver that it be 
obeyed. God, being supremely averse to man’s sinning, 
must attach supreme importance to the moral law which 
he enacts, and must, therefore, make the penalty of its 
violation infinite. Man, being infinite only in his dura- 
tion, can suffer infinite punishment only by suffering for- 
ever. Therefore: 

God, to deter man from sinning, must, in his supreme 
justice and mercy, enact a moral law for man with eternal 
punishment as a penalty. 

It has been said that a merciful God could not inflict 
such a penalty. It is very evident from these considera- 
. tions that the more merciful we conceive God to be, the 
surer we know that he must enact such a law and affix 
thereto such a penalty. 

IX. Man has sinned, and is, therefore, doomed to eter- 
nal punishment; but if all men sin—and that all have no 
one denies—and all be lost in the awful catastrophe of an 
eternal punishment, then creation, so far at least as earth 
and man are concerned, is a tremendous failure. If crea- 
tion is a failure, then God cannot be infinitely wise; if no 
good is to come out of his majestic work, then he ought 
to have known better than to have created the earth and 
man. But God 2s infinitely wise; therefore he must have 
provided a remedy for the ruin which sin has wrought. 

X. We have already seen that sin—the violation of 
moral law—must be expiated—. e., a penalty must be suf- 
fered. It cannot be pardoned without expiation, because 
such pardoning would be encouraging men to sin, and 
would make the pardoner a party tothe wrong. No finite 
being can expiate man’s sin in man’s stead without suffer- 
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ing eternally, because the only element of infinity possible 
to any creature is infinity of duration; and as this expia- 
tion must be infinite, creaturehood, however high in the 
scale of being, could expiate it only with eternal suffering. 
Furthermore, we have no evidence that there is any creat- 
ure of so high an order that the expiatory sufferings of one 
individual could be taken as an equivalent for the penal 
sufferings of all men. It follows, therefore, of necessity, 
that an infinite being must become man’s Redeemer. God 
is the only such in the universe, therefore: 

God must be “my Redeemer.” 

XI. The fact that God has, in some way and at some 
time expiated my sin does in nowise interfere with my 
moral agency. It must not; hence it is a conditional re- 
demption so far as I am concerned—. e., it is a redemp- 
tion that I, as a moral agent, may accept to my salvation 
if I choose to do so, or reject to my damnation if I so 
choose; or, to put it more exactly, I, as a doomed sinner, 
may accept it and be saved, or reject it and, as a matter | 
of course, remain a doomed sinner. This must be so— 
cannot be otherwise—for I know that I am a moral agent 
and that I shall remain a moral agent as long as I am an 
intelligence, and God cannot be God and violate the law 
of my being. While he owes it to himself to redeem me 
and my fellow-men from the ruin of sin, and most certain- 
ly has done so, yet he cannot save me from sin and ruin 
against my will. 

Has any man in the world more positive evidence of any 
thing which he knows than have I of this? Has any man 
more reason to make any assertion whatever than have I 
to say: “I know that my Redeemer liveth?” 

Somewhere, somehow, and at some time God has be- 
come my Redeemer. All history presents but one event 
which in any way claims to be God’s world-redeeming act. 
If Christ on Cavalry was not God redeeming man, when, 
where, and how has he done it? If Christianity is not 
true, what is true? If the Christ of Calvary is not the 
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world’s Redeemer, where is he? Only a fool can be con- 
tent with a negative creed; the man of heart and thought 
must have a well-founded, positive belief. God has given 
me a heart to hope, and he is too good to mock me; and 
he has given me a mind to reason, and. in its use I “rise 
to the height of this great argument,” and humbly but 
positively declare: “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
H. WALTER FEATHERSTUN. 
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“ GEORGIA is the greatest State in theSouth. You know 
enough of Georgians, however, to expect me to say this.” 
So wrote a prominent native of Middle Georgia recently; . 
and though we might not all admit this, we are bound to 
allow that the Georgian has some reason for his partiality 
and his pride. The writer said, eighteen months ago, 
“It is certain that in the period since the war Georgia has 
had twice as many men of national reputation as any oth- 
er Southern State;” and there still seems no good reason 
to change the sentence. 

The Georgian mentioned above sends, from memory, a 
list of seventy-one names of Georgians who have been 
more or less prominent as writers. These include some 
of Georgia’s great jurists, statesmen, and orators, as well 
as several, perhaps, who, like Paul H. Hayne, really belong 
to other States. There are some, too, whom doubtless 
only Georgia partiality would consider eminent; but, after 
all allowances are made, the list is a very respectable one. 
It contains such names as the story writers and humorists, 
Judge Longstreet, W. T. Thompson (“Major Jones’s 
Courtship”), Richard Malcolm Johnston, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Maurice Thompson, H. S. Edwards, Will N. Har- 
ben, F. R. Goulding (“Young Marooners”); the poets, 
Richard Henry Wilds (“My Life Is Like the Summer 
Rose”), F. C. Ticknor, Sidney Lanier, Maurice Thomp- 
son (already mentioned), and Will H. Hayne; the histori- 
an, Charles C. Jones, Jr.; the political writers and states- 
men, A. H. Stephens, Robert Toombs, B. H. Hill, James C. 
Brown; religious writers and pulpit orators, Bishops 
Pierce and Haygood, and Dr. A. A. Lipscomb; journal- 
ists and orators, H. W. Grady and John Temple Graves; 
humorist, “ Bill Arp.” 

(280) 
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Georgia is the only Southern State that we speak of as 
having a literature of its own. Several other States have 
furnished a respectable number of writers, but we do not 
speak of Virginia literature or Tennessee literature as 
we do of “Georgia literature.” Various attempts have 
been made to explain this phenomenon. Col. Richard 
Malcolm Johnston seems to consider one great secret of 
it the fact that, in Middle Georgia, the richer and the 
poorer classes come closer together than elsewhere. In 
the “ Preface’ to “Mr. Absalom Billingslea and other Geor- 
gia Folks,” he says: “In this region, very fertile and al- 
most universally salubrions, perhaps there was as little so- 
cial distinctions among its inhabitants as among those of 
any other in the South. The menof culture and those of 
wealth, as a general thing, were neighbors of the uncult- 
ured and those with small property around them, and all 
were friends with one another; not only trusting and 
trusted, but helpful, fond, often affectionate. Among 
such a people—every one conscious of the freedom of his 
manhood—whatever was original or individual must find 
unhindered developments that will be multifold, according 
to particular gifts, circumstances, and opportunities.” 
Such a state of society ought to produce, as it did, an un- 
usual number of men eminent both in Church and State; 
but why did it produce a literature? ‘Because the mate- 
rial was here,” says Mrs. Sophia Bledsoe Herrick, “and 


the writers were an integral part of the life they undertook | 


to depict, in asense true of perhaps no other region of the 
South.” Perhaps this explanation does not fully account 
for the rise of such a school of literature; but it does ex- 
plain why the attempt to depict this phase of life, once 
made, should succeed. 

About 1840, or soon after, there was a promise of a 


growth of humorous literature in several Southern States 


— North Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee, as well as 
Georgia; but an arrest of development occurred in all the 
rest, whereas Richard Malcolm Johnston is, to-day, at 
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seventy years of age, writing Georgia sketches that are lin- 
eal descendants of, though more finished than, “Georgia 
Scenes.” 

Richard Malcolm Johnston was born in Hancock Coun- 
ty, Ga., March 8, 1822. His great-grandfather was an 
Episcopal clergyman in Virginia, but emigrated to 
Georgia. Hence our author is a Georgian, of the third 
generation. The ancestors of his mother, Catherine Da- 
venport, came also from Virginia; indeed, that part of 
Middle Georgia where Mr. Johnston was born and 
brought up was settled largely by Virginians. It is a 
belt about one hundred miles long, from east to west, 
and sixty miles broad, with Augusta as the metropolis. 

Richard Malcolm attended, first, “the old field school,” 
of his neighborhood, and every one who has read “ ‘The 
Goosepond School,” or “ How Mr. Bill Williams Took the 
Responsbility,” will feel sure that he has been allowed to 
witness some of the scenes of this primitive educational 
establishment. In 1830 his father moved, first to Craw- 
fordville, and then to Powelton, the scene of the “ Dukes- 
borough Tales.” Powelton, though a place of not more 
than one hundred and fifty inhabitants, had a flourishing 
school, evidently the original of that described as taught by 
Mr. George Overton in “ Old Friends and New,” and that 
of Lucius Woodbridge in “Old Mark Langston.” Here 
young Richard Malcolm was prepared for college. He had 

‚his first love scrape while at this school, having fallen, at the 
age of thirteen, madly in love with a young lady of twenty- 
six, one of histeachers. He ought not to be blamed for this, 
for if a good, impressible little boy has a good-looking lady 
teacher, twice his own age, she is bound to be his first flame. 
This episode gave him the suggestion for his story, the 
“ Early Majority of Mr. Thomas Watts.” Hissecond love 

- affair is important only from the fact that this time his 

sweetheart was a girl of fifteen, which shows that he was 
getting to be a normal kind of boy. He went from the 

Powelton Academy to Mercer University, where he was 
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graduated in 1841. He taught two years, and we have, 
doubtless, some of his own experience, not only in the ac- 
count of George Overton’s and Lucius Woodbridge’s 
schools, mentioned above, but also in “New Discipline at 
Rock Spring.” At the end of this time he began the 
practice of law with Linton Stephens, a younger brother 
of. Alexander Stephens. 

In 1844, when Mr. Johnston was twenty-two, he 
was married to Miss Frances Mansfield, of Hancock 
County, then a young lady of fifteen, who now, after 
forty-seven years, still continues to help and cheer him. 
The fine old lady, whom I met recently in her own 
home, might very well have been the original of the 
Lucy Parkinson whom George Overton marries in 
“Old Friends and New.” For some years Col. Johnston 
practiced at the bar, and we have every right to suppose 
that in the various stories, in which lawyers are promi- 
nent characters, we have bits of his own experience in the 
courts. Mr. Elam Sandidge, whom we first meet in 
“ Judge Mike’s Court,” of the “ Dukesborough Tales,” then 
again in “Old Friends and New,” and finally in “ Moll 
and Virgil,’” bears every mark of being a genuine type. 
Just such a man Mr. Johnston must have known—the 
shrewd, hard lawyer, to whom both the judge and the 
sheriff owed their elevation, and who consequently owned 
them both. In 1857 he was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of his Alma Mater, but declined, and one week later 
accepted the professorship of Belles Lettres in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. According to Mrs. 8. B. Herrick’s 
sketch, in the Century June, 1888, he was offered, almost. 
at the same time, the judgeship of the Northern Circuit. 
The professorship he held till 1862, and then resigned, and 
opened a boys’ school, at his plantation, near Sparta. 
There he was a close neighbor of Bishop George F. 
Pierce, to whom he dedicates his “ Ogeechee Cross Fir- 
ings.” This school was very flourishing, but in 1867 a 
daughter, just grown up, died, and the tender-hearted man 
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found the place no longer endurable; so givingupaschool_ 
of sixty boys, of whom forty followed him, he removed 
to the neighborhood of Baltimore, where he taught for 
some years. 

Mr. Charles W. Coleman, Jr., in his article on “The 
Recent Movement in Southern Literature,’ Harper’s, 
May, 1887, says: “ During his career as a lawyer, practic- 
ing in five or six adjoining counties, much of his time was 
passed at county seat taverns, where numbers of lawyers 
would gather together and relate their observations of 
cracker life, their personal experiences among the conn- 
trymen of Middle Georgia, court-house scenes, and the 
like. These tavern stories, together with his own inti- 
mate acquaintance with the people in the old field schools, 
and as a lawyer, supplied a rich mine of matter for litera- 
ry work, which, as yet, it did not. occur to him to use, 
Indeed, it was after the war, when he was forty-five 
years old, that he first became aware of the power to make 
literature a career.” 

According to Mrs. Herrick, his first story appeared 
under the nom de plume, “ Philemon Perch,” in the South- 
ern Magazine, a periodical, largely eclectic, which was pub- 
lished in Baltimore. The merit of his work received al- 
most immediate recognition. No one was so surprised as 
its author at the success of this, his first literary venture. 
Other stories followed, but it did not seem to occur to Col. 
Johnston to seek a wider field for his work, or to think of 
his writing as a source of income, for he had contributed 
the early stories without asking remuneration. In 1879, 
however, his dear and valued friend, Sidney Lanier, per- 
 suaded him to submit a story to Scribner’s Magazine, now 
the Century. When this was accepted, Mr. Lanier’s de- 
light was unbounded, both because the writer was his 
friend, and because the life so vividly depicted was sweet 
in his memory. 

This story, “Mr. Neelus Peeler’s Conditions,” forms 
the point from which Colonel Johnston dates his literary 
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career. It is a remarkable fact that an author who has 
obtained such wide recognition for the freshness, broad- 
ness, and humor of his work should have been over fifty 
years of age before he attempted it, and that he should 
date his literary life from his fifty-seventh year. 

Col. Johnston, as he appeared on his visit to Nashville, 
in 1889, and as the writer saw him in his own home, this 
past summer, is a man whom one likes, instinctively, at 
first sight. He is about six feet in height, of good figure, 
with no stoop at all, though now in.his seventieth year, 
hair white as snow, but thick and close cut, florid face, and 
the kindliest blue eye to be found in or outside of the 
State of Georgia. No one who has read his stories 
or ever looked into that gentle eye could help feeling 
that any tale of distress would surely bring a tear to his 
eyes and send his hand into his pocket. There may be 
a man easier to get acquainted with, but nobody who 
knows him would believe it. The old man, who loves so 
ardently the scenes and people of his boyhood and young 
manhood, loves his friends, of course, and not least those 
whom his writings have won for him. The kind treat- 
ment accorded him on his visit to Nashville won his 
heart. He never fails to send messages in his letters to 
those who showed him attention, and our hospitable city— 
hospitable especially to authors—receives from him the 
same unstinted praisé that Maurice Thompson and Thom- 
as Nelson Page always give it. 

He leads a simple, quiet life, not in affluence nor in 
poverty, devoting himself to his writing, while his two 
youngest: daughters teach, assisted and encouraged in ev- 
ery thing by his faithful and devoted wife. This is the 
household, as it is now; but there is, at least, one married 
daughter living in New Jersey, and one son in Rome, 
preparing to become a Catholic priest. One, at least, of 
his daughters has inherited her father’s literary faculties, 
and has contributed poems and, perhaps, other work to 
the magazines. 
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The first story of Col. Johnston’s was “ The Goosepond 
School, which introduces the series of “ Dukesborough 
Tales,” and is a better story than “Mr. Neelus Peeler’s 
Conditions,” with which he gained an introduction to the 
Century Magazine. This, and the other stories which he 
contributed to the Southern Magazine, formed the first 
series of the “ Dukesborough Tales,” and, when published 
in book form, won the approval of a New York editor, as 
well as the enthusiastic appreciation of Sidney Lanier. 
The remaining stories of the series, which now form part 
of the volume, published by Harper & Bros., in their 
Franklin Square Library, appeared first in Northern 
magazines. Of the three volumes of short stories, of 
which he has published the first, the “ Dukesborough 
Tales ” is the best. The field was then new, which is an 
important consideration where the range of character is 
necessarily limited. ‘These stories impress one, not as 
written for pay or for reputation, but as spontaneous— 
written simply because the author felt that the life they 
depicted was worth describing. Individual stories, in the 
other collections, are as good; two are, perhaps, the best 
of all his stories, “Mr. Absalom Billingslea,” and “Moll 
and Virgil.” Indeed, “Moll and Virgil’ must be ranked 
with “Free Joe and the Rest of the World,” which is cer- 
‘tainly Joel Chandler Harris’s best story. But, as a col- 
lection, “ The Dukesborough Tales’ are the richest in hu- 
mor and incident, and will be the longest lived. 

All the short stories—. e., “ The Dukesborough Tales,” 
“Mr. Absalom Billingslea and Other Georgia Folks,” 
“The Primes and Their Neighbors,” and “ Ogeechee 
Cross Firings”—are of the same general character, de- 
scribe the same Middle Georgia ante bellum life, and 
impress the reader as being essentially reminiscences; 
hence these may all be discussed together. In these sto- 
ries every class is faithfully described, with some carica- 
ture here and there, of course, but of an innocent kind, 
rather a laughing with than a laughing at. It is the’same 
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kind of caricature that is found in the “ Georgia Scenes ”’ 
and “ Major Jones’s Courtship; ” and Georgia people of the 
time described would probably not have distinctly recog- 
nized or acknowledged their own portraits, but would, as 
it were, have taken the author to be “just in fun.” But 
all the same, under this cover, he described Georgia 
country and village life, and no one doubts the essential 
truth of it. A Middle Georgia village or neighborhood, 
fifty years ago, furnished only a few types of character, 
but we have them all here, sketched to the life. There’s 
Mr. Ben Williams, best sustained of all the characters, 
the garrulous country youth, whose ambition is a career, as 
clerk, in the village store; the old field school-masters, 
Meadows and Lorriby, as well as the village teachers, 
Overton and Woodbridge; the country parson, represent- 
ed by Brother Bullington (Baptist), or Brother Swinger 
(Methodist); the good old sisters, Catlin, of the Methodist 
Church, and Tolliver, of the Baptist, who love and re- 
spect each other, and differ only on the doctrines of elec- 
tion and free grace: various types of deacons; the pomp- 
ous militia colonel, Moses Grice; the neighborhood ora- 
cle, as Mr. Archie Kittrell; the neighborhood gossip, Miss 
Priscilla Mattox; the shrewd and unscrupulous lawyer like 
Sandidge; orthe young, ambitious, high-minded opponent 
of Sandidge, Mr. Mobly; the close-fisted, note-shaving, 
grasping, mean country capitalist, the chief man of the 
village, President of the school board, whom everybody 
fears and everybody hates, Mr. Duke; and lastly, the 
comely widows, like Mrs. Ashby, Mrs. Malvina Hodge, or 
Mrs. Brinkley; the old maids, Mrs. Georgiana Pea .or 
Miss Angelina Spontee; or those blooming, peach-cheeked, 
happy, healthy Georgia maidens, like Lucy Parkinson 
or Betsey Ann Acry. These might be a very staid and 
uninteresting set, seen by other eyes than those of a hu- 
morist, like Col. Johnston, but it is very certain that, as 
described by him, they have a perennial interest. 

Of course courting and marrying occupy a considera- 
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ble share of attention in these sketches, and Mr. Johnston 
does not confine himself to the romance of young love. 
Widowers and widows come in, as is right and natural, 
for their fair share, and for a humorist, widowers, if not 
widows, offer finer subjects than those young men and 
maidens who love and marry for the first time. 

Mr. Singleton Hooks had been a great dancer in his 
youth, and could surpass the best in “slinging a foot in 
a quintillion, when his dander were up, the fiddle chuned 
accordin’ to the scale, and his pard’nter ekal to her busi- 
ness.” But he had seen “they were a jumpin’-off place 
to sech as that, and had the jedgement to git out o’ the 
way o the wrath to come.” He was now in middle life, 
with iron-gray hair and solemn port, a justice of the 
peace, a deacon in the Church, and even an occasional ex- 
horter. But his wife died! And wonderful are the ways 
of widowers. He turned, after a brief while, his back 
upon the grave-yard, and tried to present, first, a resigned, 
soon a cheerful face to the world outside of it. It began 
to be remarked that his conversation, general carriage, 
even his person, were brighter than for years. For now 
he dressed and brushed himself with such care; and be- 
fore long, instead of bestowing monitory looks on jests 
and other frivolities of the young and the gay, he not only 
smiled forgivingly, but occasionally, with his own mouth, 
put forth a harmless anecdote, at which he laughed as 
cordially as he knew how, and seemed gratified when oth- 
ers enjoyed it. He got more Sunday clothes and wore 
them oftener, a new hat and a new cane, and found most 
consolation in the society of ladies, especially those under 
twenty. “I feel,” he said, to one of them, “ a’most a right 
young man, jes’ grown sech is my health, and my 
strength, and my sperrits.” But that was not all. Miss 
Sally Cash, an elderly ummarried maiden, of fair property, 
who, on the re-advent into society of two marrying men, 
the widowers, Hooks and Tuggle, had come to the con- 
clusion that “may be it were His will for her not to git 
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old, thes by herself,” and had made her appearance at 
meeting, in a new red frock and green calash, and new 
pink parasol, and new white crane tail fan, and new 
striped ribbons, and new cheeks that just blazed like a 
peach—Miss Sally Cash gave a party and invited Mr. 
Hooks, among others. Lively and jokey as Mr. Hooks 
‘had become, no one could have anticipated what hap- 
pened. He purchased the shiniest silk stockings and the 
sleekest pair of pumps, and the longest, widest, stripedest 
silk cravat, which was to be tied in the most approved 
Augusta style. ‘Them feet and them legs,” he remarked 
to some gentlemen and ladies at the party, “them legs 
and them feet ’pear like they forgot, till here lately, what 
they was made for, but my intentions is, before they git 
much older, to convince ’em o’ their ric’lection.” And 
when the call, “ Choose pardners,” rang out, Mr. Hooks 
seized the hand of Miss Susan Ann Tuggle and led her 
out. And such dancing! His legs made up forall the 
.years of repression. Susan Ann whispered to him, “You 
are the best partner I ever danced with;” and afterward 
married him. Now it was the marrying spirit in him 
that did all that; for, after he got Susan Ann, every thing 
“swayed down peaceable,” and the brethren forgave him 
for dancing, when Susan Ann gave in her beautiful expe- 
rience at meeting, and it was given out that he would not 
dance any more. 

A life so simple and narrow does not offer much varie- 
ty of course, especially inthe way of amusements or rec- 
reations, but the interest of an event depends largely 
upon whose eyes see it, and Col. Johnston reviews the 
scenes of his boyhood and young manhood with glasses 
that are delightfully colored, both with the enthusiasm 
and large patriotism of youth, and the idealism of long 
absence. Add to this his unfailing humor, and we have 
a sufficient guarantee that the life described will not 
seem either barren ordry. First among the rustic recrea- 
tions described is the monthly meeting at the neighbor- 

19 
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hood church or the annual camp-meeting. Now, though 
religious meetings may not be intended as recreations, as 
they were among the ancient Greeks, there is no denying 
the fact that they do form one of the chief recreations of 
country people, especially of young men and maidens. 
And, of course, our author doesn’t forget to touch upon 
_ the chief intellectual stimulus of a country neighborhood, 

In quiet times, the perpetual controversy over the doc- 
trines of baptism, by immerson or by sprinkling, over 
election and free grace. But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that Col. Johnston describes all this irreverently, 
as the following reflexion will prove: “ When a man, far 
away from such scenes, both in space and in years, begins 
to talk about them, he is prone to indulge too fondly. He 
cannot at least but love to muse, amid other recollections, 
on those long, so long, ago camp-meeting nights. Re- 
ligiously inclined, earnestly so indeed, but not taking part 
in the exciting scenes whichso many, with varying purposes, 
gathered there to witness, when the bugle would sound. 
the call for silence and repose, when even all mourners’ 
wailings would be hushed, it was a pleasant thing to take 
a rustic chair, and, leaning against a post of the tent, sit 
and listen to the night music then. rising in the woods, 
and dream and dream and dream of hopes and destinies 
for this life and the life eternal.” 

The discipline and exercises in the respective schools of 
Mr. Meadows and Mr. Lorriby were doubtless not funny 
to the boys and girls at the time, but, as described in 
«The Goosepond School,” and “How Mr. Bill Williams 
Took the Responsibility,” they are the most mirth-pro- 
voking of comedies, however often read. Then, there is 
the muster day of the battalion, with its invariable finish 
in the way of fights—. e., encounters, meant generally, 
not to wipe out a grudge or an affront, ‘but as a trial of 
superior strength, agility, or endurance. Who does not 
remember the contest between Bob Durham and Bill 
Stallins, in the “Georgia Scenes,” which proved the 
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crowning delight of Ransy Sniffle’s life? Such encoun- 
ters we have described in “ The Various Languages of Bil- 
ly Moon,” the famous struggle in which Mr. Bill Will- 
iams vindicated his manhood against Col. Mose Grice 
(“King William and His Armies’’), and the fifth combat 
between Bob Hackett and Bill Giles, as described in 
“The Humors of Jacky Bundle,” the outcome of which _ 
was thusrelated by a witness: “ Never see a pootier fight; 
but Bob had to give in this time. That set Bill two in 
five, and as he ris off’n Bob, he told him the next turn 
would fetch him even ‘ith him. Bob laughed, he did, 
bunged up, as he were, and he said: ‘All right, Bill, well 
see.” Then they went to Jim Simmons’s kyart, to take a 
drink, which Bill, he ’sisted on payin’ the expense.” 

The circus was a very rare occurrence in a Georgia vil- 
lage fifty years ago, of course, but it did appear, even there, 
sometimes, and furnished our author with material for one 
of his best sketches, in which two of our old friends, Col. 
Grice and Mr. Bill Williams, materially assist the clown 
in his efforts to amuse the crowd. Trials in court are, in 
rural districts, a chief source, both of recreation and of 
instruction, and one of the best sketches in the “ Dukes- 
borough Tales” is that describing Judge Mike’s Court, 
where old Sandidge and young Mobly have their first reg- 
ular legal encounter, and the incompetent Judge Mike, 
pushed to the wall by Mobly’s bold and clever manage- 
ment, takes out his rage and spite on the innocent and un- 
offending Allen Thigpen. The sketch is permanently 
valuable as describing an important and now, happily, ob- 
solete phase of the judicial economy of Georgia. 

One of the shorter stories, now published as a separate 
novelette, ‘Ogeechee Cross Firings,” is dedicated “ To 
the memory of Right Rev. George Foster Pierce, who, 
during many years, was the author’s close neighbor and 
friend, whose love of the humorous, both as a hearer and 
a rehearser, whose marvelous personal beauty, whose de- 
vout, innocent life, and whose unrivaled eloquence made 
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him, of all men, in his native State, during his time, the 
one most admired, loved, and revered.” And that reminds 
me of Col. Johnston’s remark last summer, in Baltimore: 
“The grandest man I ever knew, as a man and as a Chris- 
tian, was George Pierce.” To the question as to wheth- 
er Bishop Pierce were not the original of Henry Doster, 
in this sketch, he replied: “ Yes, I had George Pierce in 
my mind when I was sketching ‘Henry Doster.’ All the 
other characters are imaginary, although, of course, I have 
seen the elements out of which I constructed my concrete, 
here and there, among various old time originals.” 

Col. Johnston is a humorist of recognized power, but 
he could never have succeeded in sketching Georgia pro- 
vincial life as he has done if he had not loved the old 
times so well. “ The Dukesborough Tales ” are dedicated 
“To memories of the old times—the grim and rude, but 
hearty old times in Georgia;” and “The Primes and 
Their Neighbors,” ‘To memories of Powelton, my na- 
tive village.” That is the secret of it all. All his stories 
and novels are essentially reminiscences of this old 
Georgia provincial life, which he has both idealized and 
caricatured, but out of which he has wrought, with a hand 
of love, a picture that is of permanent value and interest, 
and made, doubtless, the truest history of Middle Georgia 
yet written. He has cultivated his field more assiduously 
than the rest of the Southern writers, except Miss Mur- 
free, and, big or little, it is Ais field. The dialect could 
hardly be more faithfully rendered. The best of these 
stories will never lose their value. They may be more 
read or less read, as time passes, but they have permanent 
worth as describing with essential accuracy, a state of so- 
ciety, humble though it be, that has passed away. Some 
of them, I verily believe, have enough genuine humor to 
float them for some time yet down the great tide of time, 
in which most books sink. These bear, as well as the 
very best sketches of the “Georgia Scenes,” the test of 
repeated rereading. It might be well, some day, to have 
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the very best of them collected into a single volume, and 
such a collection would, in all likelihood, long retain its 
popularity. Different persons would make somewhat dif- 
ferent selections, but most of the following would certain- 
ly bein any collection: From “The Dukesborough Tales,” 
the series in which Mr. Bill Williams figures prominent- 
ly, viz., “ How Mr. Bill Williams Took the Responsibili- 
ty,’ “The Pursuit of Mr. Adiel Slack,” “Investigations 
of Mr. Jonas Lively,” “Old Friends and New,” “The 
Expensive Treat of Col. Moses Grice,” and “ King Will- 
iam and Ilis Armies,” also “The Goosepond School,” 
“The Various Languages of Billy Moon,” and “Judge 
Mike’s Court; ” from “ Mr. Absalom Billingslea and Other 
Georgia Folks,” “Mr. Absalom Billingslea,” “ The Brief 
Embarrassment of Mr. Iverson Blount,” “The Medita- 
tions of Mr. Archie Kittrell,” “ The Wimpy Adoptions,” 
and “Moll and Virgil;” from “The Primes and Their 
Neighbors,” “The Experiment of Miss Sally Cash,” and 
“The Pursuits of the Martyns.” 

Perhaps one of the best proofs of the merit of the nov- 
el, “Old Mark Langston,” is that it reads better, on the 
whole, the second time than the first. I was about to pro- 
nounce it equal to the promise of some of the short sto- 
ries, but the denouement prevented. It is not possible 
that a Georgia village could have been the scene of the 
unraveling of such a plot of avarice, meanness, cruelty, 
deceit, hypocrisy, lying, desertion, villainy—involving so 
many people in so many places, and extending over so 
long a period. But one character, at least, is sketched 
with a touch that will make most judicious readers over- 
look or forget what they did not like in others. This is 
old Jesse Lines. There is nothing to admire in him, 
and, doubtless, he was not meant to be the strong 
point of the work, but he will be remembered when 
all else in the book is forgotten, though his daughter, 
Doolana, isa noble girl, and Mr. Duke stands out strong- 
ly in all his meanness. Jesse Lines’s objection to the Bi- 
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ble as an “onfriendly book” will give a good idea of the 
man and his talk. “It may not be onfriendly to you; 
but to me—well, as fur as I can go to say about that 
book, it ain’t what I call friendly—not to me it ain’t. 
I’ve tuck her up, time and time ag’in, and tried to read 
her—as fur as I can understan’ her, and which they’s a 
heap in her I can’t understan’, ner make heads ner tails 
of—but which, somehow, she always seems onfriendly to me 
and ag’inme. J ain’t no great reader, nohow, as you know, 
’special sence my ’fliction. But when I does read, I 
wants to read in a book which, ef she can’t be ’special 
friendly, and pinted friendly, ain’t, at least, on-friendly; 
or, ef it actilly ain’t a-meanin’ o’ me by name, and abus- 
in’ of me, yit is constant a-hintin’ round me—and which I 
were never a man that had to be kicked down-stars befo’ 
I could take a hint. Now you jes read out loud, whar 
you is, awhile, and less see how she goes.” 

“ A righteous man hateth lying; but a wicked man is 
loathsome and cometh to shame.” 

_ ©Thar!” cried he, in undisguised resentment. “Did’nt 
I tell you so? Shet her up. For God-a-mighty’s sake, 
Doolana, shet her up! ” 

Mrs. Herrick says Col. Johnston, speaking of Doolana 
Lines, remarked: “I meant to make her mean, like her 
father, but before I had written fifty lines about her, she 
just turned herself out of my hands, and there she was be- 
fore me. She seemed to say: ‘Don’t make me mean. I 
amawoman. Younever knew a woman mean like that.’ 
And I had to stop. I just could not do it. I cannot, 
somehow, be rough with any woman; they always seem 
to reproach me. I cannot forget the reverence due their 
femininity.” That is doubtless the reason why the Widow 
Guthrie, who gives her name to Mr. Johnston’s second 
complete novel, did not turn out to be a female edition of 
Kinsey Duke, as she seemed, at first, to promise to be- 
come. This book, which is intended to describe the life 
of the upper class in a Middle Georgia village, has expe- 
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rienced the fate of other books of this kind, written by 
authors who had won success with short stories and 
sketches of mountaineers, crackers, etc., as, e. g., Miss 
Murfree’s “Where the Battle Was Fought” and Mr. 
Page’s “On New Found River.” The characters, lacking 
the quaintness and originality of pioneer and backwoods- 
men, fail to enlist our full sympathy. Even Mr. John- 
ston’s humor seems handicapped, and while little or no 
fault is to be found with some of the characters, as, e. g., 
Duncan Guthrie’s wife, we never get very well acquaint- 
ed with her orthem. The book will hardly live as long as 
“Old Mark Langston.” 

Mr. Johnston is also the author, in conjunction with 
William Hand Browne, of a “ Biography of Alexander 
Stephens” and a “History of English Literature.” He 
has now ready for the press “Studies, Literary and So- 
cial,” which his publishers propose to issue in three small 
volumes—one directly, the second in January, and the 
third some time later. Much of Col. Johnston’s time has 
been spent in the study of English and European litera- 
ture. On the former he has delivered as many as sixty 
lectures before the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, and a 
considerable number elsewhere. 


CHARLES FORSTER SMITH. 
Vanderbilt University. 
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Can Ir Bz Fatse? By John F. House. Second Edition. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South. 1888. 
Tus is a well gotten up 12mo book of three hundred 

pages, intending to prove the historic truth of the New 

Testament as a divine revelation. The author is a lawyer 

and statesman of considerable distinction in the West, for 

a number of years a member of Congress, not a minister, 

but a layman of the M. E. Church, South. 

A book of this kind coming from a layman not previ- 
ously known in the literary walks of life naturally attracts 
attention without looking into it. So much has been writ- 
ten on the evidences of Christianity by the ablest divines 
that have ever lived, putting the subject, as may well be 
presumed, into every conceivable shape of which it is 
susceptible, that it is generally supposed to have long 
since been exhausted. This is certainly a hasty conclu- 
sion. The probability is rather that this great battle for 
the truth of revelation is but just begun. Mr. House 
plans his own argument and does his own writing: This 
is considerably more than can be properly said of many 
others who have written on this and also on many other 
subjects. 

Mr. House first takes up Jesus of Nazareth, then the 
apostle Peter, and then Paul, and examines their lives in 
a kind of biographical way and in a style peculiarly his 
own and exceedingly natural and non-clerical. He talks 
like a lawyer before a jury, feeling that he has a first-rate 
case and confidently expects a verdict. And while he 
produces no testimony that is really new, his mode of 
presenting it is peculiarly and strikingly new. His logic 
is exceedingly firm and nervous, and yet its literary char- 
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acter is soft, flowing, and lofty. On the whole, it is one 
of the easiest books to read you will find; indeed, many 
portions of it are fascinating. A reader of good taste will 
scarcely lay it down unfinished. A better book to put 
into the hands of a sensible man inclined to be either 
skeptical or indifferent on the subject could scarcely be 
found. 

But it is not the object of this sketch to show up the 
favorable aspects of Col. House’s essay, but rather to 
point out several places where extraneous matter is 
lugged in or let in, not either necessary or useful to his 
line of argument, but rather detrimental to it, and which, 
in the opinion of this writer, if modified or eliminated, 
would add greatly to the theological value of the book. 

Revealed religion is not a marvel, a wonder, an aston- 
ishment, a surprise hard to believe, running on a line dif- 
ferent from the ordinary drift of human thinking. On 
the contrary, nothing is more natural or easier of rational 
understanding. Our author falls into,this by no means 
uncommon error. Legally, he concedes too much to the 
supposed skeptic, and thereby burdens himself unneces- 
sarily with illegitimate issues. These points, which shall 
be named below, grow out of the antiquated blunders of 
many writers, that there was and is a difference between 
revealed religion as held and taught before and after 
Christ’s appearing, and that that afterward was different, 
even antagonistic, and that the latter was to oppose and 
supersede the former, whereas they are in all points of 
doctrine identical. 

1. The first thing noticeable on opening the book is in 
its first paragraph. Alluding to the origin and tenets of 
Christianity, the author says: 

Yet its advent marked the beginning of the most permanent and 
far reaching revolution in human thought and human destiny that 
has ever affected the life of man or molded the fate of nations. 

Col. House is a scholar and a lawyer. Of course he 
selects his words with care and gives to each its proper 
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meaning. In this place revolution would mean radical 
change. By Christianity he means the religious doctrine 
and moral precepts taught by Christ and the apostles. 
Then when we notice the fact, palpable and incontrovert- | 
ible, that the religious doctrines and moral precepts of 
the New Testament are exactly in every particular those 
of the Old, where is the “revolution?” That something 
was changed or, more correctly, modified is very clear; 
but was it any thing that makes up or is an ingredient in 
making up a system of religious doctrines or precepts? 
Most assuredly not. We will see about this presently. 

But as to a revolution—radical change in religious doc- 
trines—what would that prove? It would prove that 
Christ repudiated the Old Testament religion—that is, 
the doctrines of the Old Testament—and set up an en- 
tirely new and opposing religious system. Will any 
Christian admit that? I presume not. So far from this, 
he taught from the first to the last the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Scriptures, the only Scriptures then extant, 
scrupulously exact and nothing else. To prove this sim- 
ple fact it is needful only to state it. Most assuredly, 
therefore, there was no revolution, nor was there a modi- 
fication. 

Then what was changed? To some extent, in some 
very important things, new modes of teaching were intro- 
duced; surely not the teaching of new things, but easier, 
better, and more facile modes of inculcating the old doc- 
trines and precepts. Why was this change made? Part- 
ly from the absolute necessities of the case and partly be- 
cause new methods presented themselves: just as we now 
use new modes of teaching religion or any thing else as 
new and more facile modes present themselves. The in- 
troduction of printing, for instance, caused teachers to 
lay aside old methods no longer useful. 

The life of Jesus Christ, like any other event, marked 
an epoch, a period in time. Some things were to exist be- 
fore it and some after it. Before the event the Christians 
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looked forward to the great sacrificial act. It could be 
taught only by adumbration. Afterward the worshiper 
looked backward to the same event. Before, symbols and 
tropes were the most useful modes of teaching. Of course 
they were laid aside as no longer useful. There were un- 
doubtedly many persons then who lived both before and 
after the life of Christ, and then were not very old. Sure- 
ly such persons in religious association with the apostles 
underwent no change in religion. The only considerable 
change was in the method of teaching, not in things 
taught. 

2. On the same page where we read of this revolution 
the author speaks of the “new religion ’’—that is, Christi- 
anity as contrasted with Judaism. In addition to what 
is said above it is not necessary to say more than this, that 
any new religion—new as to the Old Testament—is for 
that reason necessarily a false religion. ‘There was a new 
religion introduced at that time, but not by Christ or the 
apostles. They maintained the true old religion intact, 
but the repudiating Jews apostatized from their faith and 
set up a new religion—that is, they set up what they call 
revealed religion, without Christ. 

3. On page 130, alluding to the day of Pentecost, spo- 
ken of in the second chapter of Acts, the author says: 
“ That memorable day was to witness the first gospel ser- 
mon ever preached under the great commission.” 

Here the author certainly lays aside, for the moment, 
his own thinking and adopts that of the unthinking mar- 
vel-hunters. The lecture or instructions administered 
to the disciples, as mentioned in Matthew xxviii. 19, was 
in no proper sense a commission. A commission author- 
izes the doing of something not authorized before. Those 
same men had been preaching before under the Master’s 
authority, and certainly the preaching of the gospel of 
salvation had been common for thousands of years. 

4. On page 136 and in several other places, the author, 
following the marvel-hunting writers, rather than bie own 
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judgment, speaks of the apostles as ignorant men. This 
old adage, saw, or by-word, making the apostles untrained 
and ignorant men, has been handed about long enough. 
Of course there is no truth in it. Of their lives, calling, 
learning, and characters we know very little before they 
were selected for their special work; we do know, how- 
ever, by a careful inquiry of their identity—which the 
name does not always give, there being in some instances 
more than one person of the same name—that at least six 
of them were well-educated men. This is not questiona- 
ble, for there are their writings to show it. Does it not 
look a little singular, for instance, to hear James spoken 
of as ignorant and illiterate in the face of his essay to the 
Tribes, which some of our best scholars regard as one of 
the most classical Hebrew productions extant? And of 
the other six, of whom less is known, there is no fact 
recorded of either one, giving a reasonable presumption 
that he was either ignorant or unlearned. Does the thou- 
sandth repetition of a bald falsehood make it true? 

5. On page 180 we read, “ Among the three thousand 
who embraced Christianity on the day of Pentecost under 
the preaching of Peter,” etc. This is misleading. It is 
well known to have been often stated by loose writers 
that on this memorable occasion the three thousand visit- 
ors from a distance, or sojourners in Jerusalem, spoken of 
in the second chapter of Acts, changed their religion, re- 
nouncing their former faith and adopting Christianity. 
But as before herein stated, this was not the case. Juda- 
ism, as held by all believers in revelation, was the very 
same faith, not another, afterward called Christianity. 
It was in strict pursuance of their old or former faith, and 
not in violation of it, that they accepted the crucified man 
as the identical Christ of their Scriptures. And with 
most, if not all the “three thousand,” this was the very 
first opportunity they ever had of doing so. Hearing the 
startling rumors in their own country, they came to Jeru- 
salem, at this particular time, to learn the truth of them; 
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and hearing Peter’s preaching and otherwise, they merely 
assented to the great and all important fact that Jesus 
was Christ. Some sensational and marvel-hunting writers 
call this a revival of religion and make these three thousand 
then and there “converted.” As well write any other 
fable. 

6. “From the time that Moses organized them as a peo- 
ple, and gave to them laws and national institutions, the 
descendants of Abraham have stood out on the pages of 
history as a unique and peculiar people,” page 182. And 
on page 185 we read: “They were the elect and chosen 
people of God, and intercourse with other nations outside 
the circumference of the charmed circle was strictly for- 
bidden.” 

In one very important respect, in those ancient times, 
the Church, strictly, was differently related to outsiders 
from the Church now. Then those outside were heathen 
people, worshipers of idols; now, at least in all civil- 
ized countries, as we generally rate them, or throughout 
Europe and America, our outsiders are nominally Chris- 
tians. So, except in regard to this semi-outside people, 
which did not exist then, the law of Church relation was 
the same then and now. 

The Jews, before Christ, were “a pecnliar people,” 
God’s chosen people, in exactly the same sense that the 
Church is now and always was, and in no other sense. A 
greater or scarcely a more palpable blunder was never 
made than that the Church we call Jews were the lineal 
descendants of Abraham. Whose descendants constituted 
the Church before Abraham? 

The historic glances we have of the Church in those 
early ages are very laconic. There is, however, every 
reason to believe that that branch of the Church which 
we call Abraham’s, for a very short time, may have been 
confined chiefly to his family; but very soon, even in half 
a dozen generations, or the half of it, it spread and min- 
gled with neighboring people everywhere. And as to 
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non-intercourse and non-intermarriages with other “na- 
tions,” as we sometimes call them, the reverse is the fact. 
Both the law and the practice was that intermarriages 
should be encouraged. We have many instances of such 
intermarriages, chiefly among the nobles; and also of 
many outside peoples being incorporated with the Jews. 
They were forbidden to go out among outside people and 
marry, but bring them in and then there should be “no 
difference ” between them. 

The Jews were the descendants of Abraham in the 
sense in which it may be said that the people of America 
are descendants of the people who came here in the “ May- 
flowcr.” The Church was then as it is now, with no radi- 
cal difference. The Church is God’s peculiar and chosen 
people now. 

7. On page 228 the author speaks of Paul having “ re- 
nounced Judaism and embraced Christianity.” This is 
strictly true literally, but the same can be said of no oth- 
er person whose name is mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, though quite likely there may have been many oth- 
er such cases. Paul renounced the true religion as writ- 
ten in the Old Testament and taught by the prophets, and 
went off with the crucifiers, the apostatizing Jews, and 
remained with them some two or three years. He then 
“renounced” this false “Judaism” and returned with 
Christ and the apostles to true Bible religion. 

But then the author spoils his statement on the same 
page, by asking: “ What did the renunciation of the old 
religion and the adoption of the new by him involve, 
viewed from a human stand-point? ” 

Exactly wrongend foremost! Paul renounced the new re- 
ligion of the apostate crucifiers, and adopted—re-adopted— 
the old religion of Christ and the prophets. On this plat- 
form of the “old” Bible religion we all stand now. Did 
Paul renounce the Old Testament religion? He did at 
first when he went off with the other apostates, but at 
Damascus he renounced this new false Judaism of the 
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repudiators and returned to the Old Bible religion, in - 
which he died. 

Most assuredly our author and everybody else must un- 
derstand that right there, at that time, there were two dif- 
ferent systems of religion held and taught by two differ- 
ent classes of Jews; and not only different, but in high 
hostility to each other. The one was the Old Testament 
Judaism, including Christ; and the other a new apostate 
Judaism, excluding Christ. To speak of ‘“ Judaism,” 
therefore, with nothing in the context to distinguish which 
is meant, is to confuse language. The class of Jews who 
held Christ the Old Testament Messiah, after a time, came 
to be called Christians. 

8. “The wall of partition between Jew and Gentile,” 
spoken of on page 237, had nothing mystical or magical 
about it. It was always just as it is now, the Church of 
religious people on the one hand and irreligious people on 
the other. This relation of religious and irreligious peo- 
ple was the same in ante as in post Messianic times. Peter 
and others did not understand it exactly until they became 
more enlightened. That is all. 

Lastly. The fourth division, or “Conclusion,” of the 
book treats mainly of the relation of the Church and 
State, and insists that the ministers of religion must rely 
solely and exclusively on the power of divine grace for 
means and facilities for its propagation, and not on the 
arm of civil power. The application of this general prin- 
ciple in Tennessee and elsewhere, to the principles of le- 
gal prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating drink has 
given rise to some discussion. 

The question seems to be whether it is a proper func- . 
tion of civil government to do any thing tending to co- 
operate with Christian labor in advancing religion, and 
whether the ministers of religion may properly ask any 
thing at the hands of the government in the way of Church 
support. 

The prohibition men hold that it is legitimate and prop- 
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er for the Church, ministers and all, by all proper and or- 
dinary means, to assist in molding public sentiment so as 
to procure the enactment of such laws as will tend to the 
propagation of Christianity. 

The truth seems to be that both parties are right in 
principles and that possibly both are wrong, or may be 
wrong, as to the degree or extent to which these principles 
may be carried out in practical life. 

Two things must be kept in mind: (1) the relation of 
the Church to the civil government is very different 
now and in apostolic times. Then members of the Church 
were not free citizens. Part of the Church was under 
Roman and part under Grecian rule; but Church-mem- 
bers were not citizens in either case; They were subjects 
or citizen-subjects. They had nothing to do with the 
government. Laws were made for, not by, the people, 
and (2) here all Church-members, whether ministers or 
laymen, are voting law-makers. And there ought to be 
no other voters but Church-members, because all men 
ought to be in the Church. 

The question, then, seems to be one of mere prudence 
to apply in each particular case, what a minister shall do 
or how far he shall go in advocating any particular polit- 
ical measure. And this is a place not for ordinary but 
for special and extreme prudence. It don’t take long 
for a minister to commit professional suicide on the 
hustings. 

Finally, these criticisms are honestly and fraternally 
made upon one of the best theological books, of that 
sort, that this writer has ever met with. None of the 
points objected to strengthens, but rather weakens the 
argument. 

One of the things necessary in proving the truth of re- 
ligion is to show its naturalness—its agreement and con- 
sonance with our ordinary thinking about other natural 
things. Ithasno startling, fearful amazements to be over- 
come. It is simple and easily understood. It has as 
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many mysteries as astronomy, agriculture, animal and 
vegetable procreation and the like, and no more. And if 
the author will eliminate and smooth over these few ex- 
crescences, he will give us a religious classic that will vie 
with the best religious productions of the age. 


R. ABBEY. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


Norr.—The esteemed author of the foregoing article passed away 
to the Better Land while the printer was putting his article in type. 
It is such a complete portrait of Dr. Abbey, in his modes of thinking 
and writing, that our readers will not be sorry to see this memento 
of a prolific writer and a vigorous thinker.— EDITOR. 
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THE DENOMINATIONS. 





UNITY In DIVERSITY. 


AT the close of one of the battles of our Civil War a Con- 
federate chaplain was ministeringto a desperately wounded 
Federal soldier, a mere boy, the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow. The Confederates around, many of 
them sorely wounded, heard the boy dictating a letter to 
be sent under the flag of truce to his far away home by 
Lake Erie. They were deeply touched by his pitiful case, 
and in rough, soldierly fashion, yet with great tenderness 
of heart, did what they could to soothe his sufferings and 
to cheer and comfort their youthful foe. 

The whole scene made quite an impression on a brave, 
faithful Irishman, loved by us all for his helpfulness and 
kindness. Billy’s chief fault was his weakness for whis- 
ky. On that day he had managed to get a swig of the 
stuff from our medicine chest, and his religious feelings 
were highly exalted, as is apt to be the case with men of 
tender heart when under the power of liquor. 

His soul was melted as he saw religion bringing enemies 
together by ministrations of mercy, and he must needs 
speak: “ Parson, I thank God for that grand ould Baptis’ 
Church. It has made me all I am.” “Yes, Billy,” said 
the preacher, “it is a Church to be proud of and thankful 
for.” ‘ Parson, you are a Baptis’.” “No, Billy, I’m a 
Presbyterian.” “Wellnow,” said Billy, raising his voice, 
“as I was a-sayin’, that grand ould Prisbytar’n Church 
has made me iv’ry thing Iam.” “But I thought you said 
you were a Baptist just now,” said the preacher. Amid 
the laughter of “the boys,” who knew Billy’s blarney, 
came his confession of faith, spoken with indignant em- 


phasis and in his strongest brogue: “Did I say Baptis’? 
(306) 
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I mint Prisbytar’n. Uma Prisbytarı'n foriver. Away 
wid de Baptis’.” 

The incident shows how it was possible to preach the 
gospel fully and freely, even by one “after the most 
straitest sect,” to men gathered from all denominations 
and from no denomination; and yet none of them knew or 
cared to know to what denomination the preacher belonged. 
Such preaching, too, was owned of God in the salvation of 
many souls. This land has never known a mightier work 
of grace than was wrought in the Confederate armies in 
1863-64. 

The points in which we all agree were found so much 
greater than all else that they took up all of our time. In 
the continual shadow of death and on the very verge of 
eternity, we needed only the deep truths of our religion 
which all Christians rest on. When each day’s close cov- 
ered with darkness the bodies of the slain who had greeted 
its opening in fullness of life, we had no heart nor time for 
any thing save Jesus Christ and him crucified. In the 
fierce light of those days we saw realities, and we drew 
close together about them. 

It may be that Billy all unconsciously showed how 
slight is the foundation on which much of sectarianism 
rests. 

One other reminiscence of those far off, troublous times: 
After the disastrous battle of Missionary Ridge in 1863 
our army was in winter-quarters around Dalton, Ga. The 
chaplains met once a week in the Presbyterian Church of 
the village to talk over their work. In one of these mect- 
ings, Dr. John B. McFerrin, the Ajax of Methodism, 
then in his prime, made a speech full of wit, wisdom, 
energy, and eloquence. His great heart was throbbing 
with love for the souls of “the boys,” and he was taking 
the Churches sharply to task for not sending us more 
preachers. He wasn’t very careful in his words, and 
some expression gave offense to a zealous young chap- 
lain of another denomination, who felt that it had been 
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attacked. Springing to his feet, he poured a volley of 
hot shot into the veteran, on whose face there was a 
look of pained surprise while he listened patiently. 
With great gentleness the Doctor disclaimed the offensive 
expression, and uttered words of warm affection for the 
sister Church. Then he offered ample apology for any 
unguarded word of his. But the young man’s blood was 
up, and he wasn’t willing to hear explanations. He didn’t 
seem to think his older brother was sorry enough. With 
rather an air, he professed himself willing then and there 
to debate the differences of the two Churches. He threw 
down the gauntlet. The Doctor had been a man of war 
from his youth; but now, with grave face and eyes twink- 
ling humorously beneath bushy brows, in that peculiar 
“twang” of his, came his reply to the challenge: “ My 
dear brother, we just now have on hand the biggest job 
anybody ever undertook. We are trying to whip the 
Yankees and the devil. Until we do that we haven’t any 
time or strength to waste in fighting among ourselves. 
But save your ammunition, and as soon as ever we finish 
this job, if you are still spoiling for a fight, just step on my 
coat tail, and I'll take you across my knee and give you a 
spanking that will cure you of fighting forever.” 

We didn’t whip the Yankees, and we haven’t got the 
devil whipped yet, and so the proper time for a fight among 
ourselves hasn’t come yet. 

The old man hinted at how the Churches ought to stand 
to each other. They have too great a work in common to 
waste time or strength in war among themselves. It may 
be that when they get their great work finished they will 
find that they have had war enough and they will have 
no stomach for fighting any more. 

Possibly one of the compensations of our Civil War was 
the bringing of the various Churches more closely together 
and the suggesting of methods of joint work for Christ. 
It certainly lowered a good many walls of division and 
soothed many ecclesiastical bitternesses. Itsoftened hard 
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feelings and smoothed the way for united effort in the 
kingdom of Christ. 

One case was known in which the traditional antago- 
nism of Protestant and Romanist was mitigated, giving 
place to mutual respect and esteem. A French Roman 
Catholic priest who could not speak English was chaplain 
to a regiment of French-speaking Creoles. In the same 
brigade was a Protestant chaplain who could not speak 
French. The two met often on the field of battle as they 
ministered to the wounded and the dying. Recognizing 
in each other sincere devotion to the Master’s service, 
though separated by the barrier of language, they yet, by 
many little acts and signs, expressed their mutual confi- 
dence and interest. Ä 

To-day one of the urgent. questions for Protestantism is 
the adjustment of its various parts to each other. How 
shall the Churches utilize their several peculiarities and 
yet avoid antagonisms? How secure the working of all 
to a common end without jar or friction? Can there be 
among the denominations generous emulation in service 
without jealous rivalries and strife? In a word, how can 
Protestantism use her immense and various sources of tal- 
ent, energy, wealth, opportunity, most economically and 
effectively for saving the world? 


I. 


Since the first age of Christianity the mightiest spiritual 
movement in the world was the reformation of the sixteenth 
century, which is embodied in Protestantism. It was the 
most. powerful, penetrating, far-reaching, and beneficent 
force in the making of our modern civilization. It was 
the revolt of the human spirit against mere human author- 
ity. It made God’s Word the supreme rule of faith and 
duty and God alone the Lord of the conscience. It as- 
serted individual responsibility immediately to God and 
the right of private or individual judgment as to the mean- 
ing of God’s Word. It insisted on life and not form as 
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the substance of Christianity. It has been well said that 
“Protestantism is progressive and independent; Roman- 
ism is conservative and traditional. One appeals to the 
intellect and conscience, the other to the senses and im- 
agination.”’ 

Protestantism has given an open Bible to the people, and 
by means of it has developed an astonishing vitality and 
activity in every department. of man’s life. With cease- 
less and increasing energy it has given itself to the task 
of elevating and blessing men spiritually and materially. 

The ideas which control a man’s religious life will de- 
termine all of his activities. And Protestantism shows its 
power in directing the forces of the world. It is the sub- 
tle spirit which animates and inspires progress. To-day 
it is the ruling influence in the world’s advance. Protest- 
ant people lead all others in arts, sciences, culture, phi- 
lanthropy, and material resources. The Protestant pow- 
ers govern one-third of the human race and. one-fourth of 
the earth’s territory. The commerce of the world is in 
their hands, with four-fifths of the shipping in existence. 
The wealth of Great Britain and the United States is be- 
yond one hundred thousand millions of dollars—an amount 
far exceeding the wealth of all the countries under the 
sway of Roman Catholic powers. 

Moreover, Protestantism has developed wonderful spir- 
itual results. It has formed and nourished character, 
which in all noble elements of strength and grace com- 
mands the highest respect and love. .Wherever it has pre- 
vailed it has brought intellectual and moral power with 
civil and religious liberty. Its work for the growth of 
Christ’s kingdom in the soul of the individual, and in all 
the world has shown humble piety, burning zeal, holy con- 
secration, heroic self-sacrifice, large liberality, and gra- 
cious results. Itis gradually uplifting the masses of men 
at home, overcoming the evils which threaten society, and 
carrying the gospel to the perishiug millions of the whole 
earth. 
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All this has been wrought by Protestantism, divided 
into numerous denominations, variously organized, work- 
ing, each in its own way, to the same great end, and too 
oftened hampered and hindered by strifes among them- 
selves over secondary matters. 





II. 


Denominationalism is a logical outcome of Protestantism. 
It must needs come from the exercise of freedom by earnest, 
sincere souls in the search for truth, in the study and ap- 
plication of God’s Word. It belongs to our present state 
to know only in part. Truth is many-sided and shows 
different sides to different orders of mind. It is seen from 
various points of view and through different. media. Like 
the light, it is seen in many colors. Moreover, sin so 
darkens all this world and so dims and weakens our eyes 
that our vision is imperfect and we see the same thing in 
different aspeets. “We see through a glass darkly.” The 
features of the truth are distorted like figures seen through 
a mist. It is a quality of life in its growth to suit itself 
to varying conditions, so as to use them for its own good. 
It is free, mobile—not fixed and mechanical. So Chris- 
tianity manifests its one life in many ways, its one faith in 
many forms. In its earlier ages this flexibility was one 
of the chief resources of its power. “ There are diversi- 
ties of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are diversi- 
ties of administrations, and the same Lord; and there are 
diversities of workings, but the same God, who worketh 
all things in all. But to each one is given the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit to profit withal.” This grace of God is 
adapted to this manifold life of ours. 

Diversity in unity is the strength and beauty of the 
Church of Christ: Protestantism has emphasized the di- 
versities; it is true oftentimes in forgetfulness of unity. 
Historically the denominations have arisen out of these 
diversities. Yet they are not inconsistent with true unity, 
which is of Spirit and life, not of letter or form. 
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done in the Lord’s work. We can profitably “consider 
one another to provoke to love and good works.” Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians that their “zeal had stirred up 
many.” The denominations have often aroused one an- 
other, either by shaming slothfulness or setting an ex- 
ample of faithfulness. Enthusiasm is contagious. The 
Moravians have done much to stir Protestantism to duty. 
It is unquestionably true that the strong characters of 
Christianity have been nurtured and developed among 
those who were tenacious of their own faith and order, 
who had positive convictions and strove to realize them 
in life. They have often been narrow, but never shallow. 
They have been intense, but never frivolous. Their faults 
have been associated with devotion to God’s word and a 
desire to maintain it in its integrity. Only astrong char- 
acter founds a denomination. The divisions of Protest- 
antism—with their eager, often harsh contentions, their 
restless and often jarring activities—are better than a mere 
mechanical uniformity, in which ecclesiastical tyranny 
molds and hardens thought, feeling, life into fixed forms 
and symbols. Better the wide Atlantic, vexed by all the 
hurrying keels of commerce and tossed by frequent storms, 
than the glittering polar seas into whose icy beauty no 
man comes, and where the white world, pure and clear, is 
held forever in the frosty arms of death. 


III, 


Still, after all has been said, while division is better 
than a stagnant uniformity, it is not, in itself, a good thing. 
It is one of the incidents of an imperfect state. It has 
disadvantages and dangers which have often brought dis- 
aster and threatened ruin. Diversity is good; division is 
dangerous. | 

If it were possible to combine in one vast organization 
all diversities of power, faculty, gift, grace, opportunity, 
means, resources, which exist among God’s children, and 
if these could be fitted to each other so as to work to- 
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gether in perfect harmony, each being the complement of 
the others—if we could utilize to the utmost the special 
force of every several part, while bringing all into one 
continuous, consecrated, joint activity, that would be the 
ideal Church of God, “ growing up in all things unto him 
who is the Head, even Christ; from whom all the body, 
fitly framed and knit together, through that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the working in due measure 
of each several part, maketh the increase of the body unto 
the building up of itself in love.” 

But in our present state, it is only an ideal, to which 
we are struggling. Only in heaven will it be fully real- 
ized—its realization will be heaven. 

Meanwhile we are to make the most of the advantages 
in our present divisions, and to cultivate what is best in 
them, and to note the dangers, that we may guard against 
them. 

1. There is the danger of sectarianism. This is a per- 
version of true denominationalism. It puts the denomina- 
tion before and above the kingdom of Christ. Its unity 
is among its own members, not with other branches of the 
Church of God. Indeed, it claims to be the only true 
Church of God, and there are no other branches. It 
claims for itself exclusive rights and privileges; and prac- 
tically refuses to consider, “as a Church, any Christian 
body organized on a different basis” from itself. Its love, 
often intense, is confined to its own people; and all others 
are regarded as antagonists, or, at least, as competitors. 
It would bound the Church of God by the lines of its own 
. faith and order, limiting all truth and acceptable worship 
to its own creed and practice. It is narrow, intolerant, 
jealous, contentious. Either by open hostility or secret 
craftiness, it tries to hinder, embarrass, and defeat the 
work of other denominations. It makes itself the stand- 
ard of the Church, and casts out all who do not conform 
to it. It is the very impudence of ecclesiastical egotism. 
It is told of a certain Scotch elder that his conscience 
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was so exercised for the soundness of the kirk, in all mat- 
ters of doctrine and discipline, that he managed to turn 
out all the members except his brother, who was also an 
elder. A neighbor asked him how many members they 
had in their Church. “(Only mysel’ an’ Sandy,” was the 
reply, “an’ I’m nae sure that Sandy is soond.” 

Sectarianism leads to endless divisions. It is always 
ready to turn out others or withdraw from them. An em- 
inent Presbyterian minister is said to have withdrawn 
from one Church after another, bearing his testimony, 
as he felt, against errors of faith and practice, until he 
found himself in no Church. He was bewailing the evils 
of his times to a nephew, a godless youth: “Ah, John, its 
come to this: that the Lord and I are all left to stand for 
the truth.” “It is sad,” said the young man; “and I’m 
afraid that if the Lord don’t walk very carefully you'll 
have to withdraw from him.” So it is. Sectarianism 
often separates from Christ. Under the claim of loyalty 
to principle, devotion to truth, it is disloyal to the spirit 
and first principle to Christianity: love. 

There is no reason why one denomination should not 
adhere sturdily to what it believes, and testify to the val- 
ue of its own views and practices; and yet recognize oth- 
ers as members of the complex body of Christ, and rejoice 
in their welfare. Each brigade of an army has its organ- 
ization, and is proud of its place and record; yet it is but 
a part of the army, and shares with every other brigade 
the glory of victory. 

When one contends, even for truth, in the spirit of bit- 
terness and bigotry, he is a sectarian. The denomination 
that claims truth as its exclusive possession is a sect. 
Such holding or defending of truth is sinful. Says the 
great Puritan, John Howe: “The very defense of truth 
itself may be accompanied with carnalities, strife, wrath, 
malice, envy.” 

The spirit and practice of sectarianism are thus de- 
scribed by the Rev. Washington Gladden, in an address 
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before a Christian Conference: “The zealous sectarian 
propagandist is not often restrained from pushing his en- 
terprises by the presence of another Christian Church in 
the field which he wishes to occupy. He believes in his 
heart that his is the only true Church, and that, the other, 
though bearing the name of a Church, is really of a type 
so defective and degraded that all members of the true 
Church should be kept from association with it.” 

Professor Fisher, in his thoughtful “History of the 
Reformation,” remarks that “When we consider, from a 
historic point of view, the sectarian divisions of Protest- 
antism, we find that they arose, generally, from the spirit 
of intolerance and the spirit of action.” Pride of opinion, 
selfish stubbornness, rather than devotion to Christ, has 
been the cause of much of the contention among the vari- 
ous branches of the Church, often hindering the growth 
of piety, and bringing reproach on the cause of Christ. 

The growth and effectiveness of the denomination must 
be the immediate aim of its activities, the nearer object of 
its efforts. But this growth is but a means to a far great- 
er, higher end, the establishment and extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in its universal sway. It ought to look 
to the coming of the day when the unity of the whole 
Church shall be completely realized in some visible form. 
When the denomination and its interests shut out this 
large view, or are exalted to constitute the whole Church 
of God, that is sectarianism. 

True denominationalism should be a telescope, through 
which we look abroad to the utmost bounds of our Mas- 
ter’s kingdom. Sectarianism is a cap on the object glass 
of the telescope, which renders it useless. A man trying 
to look through a closed telescope sees nothing beyond, 
and very little about him. 

The Church is far larger than any denomination or 
than all denominations. They are of worth only as parts 
of it, and for its sake. There should be loyalty to our own 
Church, as it is loyal to Christ in the Church universal. 
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2. Another danger threatens the truth which we pro- 
claim: we are apt to present only parts of it, or to distort 
it to glorify our peculiarities. | 

‘The Bible is the religion of Protestants.” All denom- 
inations accept the Word of God as the supreme authori- 
ty, and seek to justify their positions by appeal to the 
Holy Scriptures. On the great foundation truths essen- 
tial to salvation they all agree. It is on the secondary 
matters that they divide. 

There is constant danger of exalting these comparative- 
ly unimportant things unduly, to the neglect of the essen- 
tials. Often the Bible is strained and perverted to sup- 
port certain views, or to give countenance to certain 
practices. There is astory of a zealous immersionist, who 
declared that he could open the Bible anywhere, and find 
proof of his view. Opening in the Song of Solomon, he 
lighted on the passage: “The voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land.” At once he explained: “The turtle has no 
voice, and the only sound he makes is the ‘chug,’ which 
we hear when he plunges into the water; therefore it is 
the sound of the plunging beneath the water which shall 
be heard.” 

Many an exposition of the Scriptures, influenced by 
sectarian wish to make a point, 1s equally ridiculous. The 
Bible cultivates a healtlıy conscience; sectarianism often 
develops a morbid conscience. Trivialities are dignified 
into principles, the small points of belief or life are magni- 
fied, the microscope is used instead of the telescope, and 
minute details are prescribed in doctrine and practice. A 
spiritual dyspepsia ensues, and good men suffer martyrdom 
or inflict martyrdom for things which one may hold or not 
without imperiling salvation. Now it is the fotm of a 
rite, now the cut of a garment, now the use of an instru- 
ment, again the statement of a doctrine, or it is a con- 
science as to voting or the legitimacy of amusements—it 
is a scrupulousness about “mint and anise and cummin,” 
while leaving “the weightier matters, judgment, mercy, 
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and faith.” There is a tendency to insist on some denom- 
inational peculiarity, “which may be the property of an 
individual or of a class, but is not fundamental to the 
Christian faith.” 

There is a great deal of spiritual vanity and conceit in 
the constant preaching and iteration of a denomination’s 
peculiarities. It is like the man who had such a huge idea 
of his own dignity that he never mentioned his own name 
without lifting his hat and telling “ what sort of a man I 
am.” It is dangerous to the truth for its advocates to 
think that its success is tied to their ideas and methods, 
overlooking the great things in which others are their co- 
workers. 

It is often the case that a fundamental truth is held out 
of proportion to other essential truths. It is exaggerated 
or presented out of relation; the result is a distortion of 
the truth. Every passage of Scripture is looked at in the 
light of the one controlling truth, and is made to yield a 
sense never intended by the Holy:Spirit. Each school of 
theology, each denomination parades all passages favora- 
ble to it, and explains the others away. So a contradic- 
tiun is made to appear in the Bible between great doc- 
trines, when there is really none. 

One with over zeal proclaims God’s sovereignty; anoth- 
er man’s freedom; one human helplessness, another hu- 
man responsibility; one free justification, another sancti- 
fication in good works. One insists on the nced of cer- 
tain forms, another on the spirituality and formlessness of 
religion. All these truths are held as ifthey excluded each 
other. The Scriptures are tortured to find arguments for 
either side. The wicked sneer at the contradictions of 
the Bible; the timid are afraid that there is no certain 
truth to be found in an open Bible; and they begin to rest 
in tradition and mere human authority, depending on the 
leaders—one is of Paul, another of Apollos, another of 
Cephas—none are of Christ, nor depend on His Spirit to 
guide into truth. The Bible, instead of being the text- 
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book of our religion, becomes a book of texts to be quoted 
for or against the systems of the various teachers. 

3. Another danger to our work is the multiplying of 
organizations beyond the spiritual need of the communi- 
ty. Where the denomination, occupying a field, or the 
Church already established in a neighborhood, faithfully 
holds forth the Word of Life, and can reach all the peo- 
ple, there is no need for another denomination to enter. 

Bishop Harris, in his address before the Evangelical 
Alliance, in 1887, says: “All over our land there are 
thousands of places where there are resources and room 
for only one evangelical body; and when the Christians, 
if we preachers would let them, notwithstanding their 
differences of taste and opinion, would gladly unite and 
form one Christian family. In many such places—I fear 
I must say in all of them—such Christians are divided 
into two, three, six, or a dozen feeble sects, struggling not 
against sin and worldliness, but for bare existence; and 
working not agaiust evil, but against one another—a sight 
to make devils laugh, but angels weep. The same evil 
consequences result from our divisions in our great cen- 
ters of population. The cry is going up that our great 
cities are being lost. Why is it, except that the strong 
and well-furnished men, who build our cities, and who 
ought to hold them for God, are hopelessly divided among 
themselves, thinking only of their little sectarian interests, 
while ultramontanism and its secret allies are working 
together?” It is this tremendous waste of money, of tal- 
ent, of energy, of resources which prevents the extension 
of Christ’s kingdom over the vast mass of unevangelized 
heathen at home and the vaster mass of densest heathen- 
ism in foreign lands. A wise distribution of the forces 
at work in almost any British or American city would 
easily reach the masses who never darken their church 
doors, and would leave a great force to go to the heathen 
with the gospel. Instead of concentrating all denomina- 
tions about certain centers in our cities, we need to dis- 
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tribute our forces judiciously over the whole city, and to 
see that no denomination interferes with the work of an- 
other. 

Instead of each denomination trying to occupy every 
village and hamlet, and to build its church at every cross 
road, it should be the aim to go to the “regions beyond,” 
and to build on no other man’s foundation. The amount 
of men, money, and energy often uselessly expended in a 
county would evangelize a State. In a town which, with 
its surroundings, has two thousand people, in Tennessee, 
there are nine churches, of as many different denomina- 
tions—six for white and three for colored people. In sev- 
eral of them the ministry is hardly supported, and the or- 
dinances of religion are not regularly administered. 

A result of this multiplication of Churches is apt to be 
looseness of discipline. There is eager, often bitter rival- 
ry for numbers, position, show. To secure this, the re- 
quirements for admission and the standard of life in the 
Church are lowered. If one becomes disatisfied with the 
strictness of his own denomination, he can go to another, 
which is often only too glad to receive him. An eminent 
statesman, all of whose associations were with the Presby- 
terian Church, in his old age surprised his family and 
friends by joining a Church which was willing in the 
Spirit and strict in theory, but was weak in the flesh and 
lax in practice. He explained by saying: “An old horse 
loves loose harness.” They were willing to make an ex- 
ception in his case, because of his position. The great 
Baptist preacher, Robert Hall, writing on “Terms of 
Communion,” at the begining of the century, says: “ The 
idea of a plurality of true Churches, neither in actual 
communion with each other, nor in a capacity for such 
communion, thus rending the seamless robe of our Saviour, 
is, by far, the greatest calamity which has befallen the 
Christian interest. Christian societies, regarding each 
other with the jealousy of rival empires, each aiming to 
raise itself on the ruin of all others, supply infidels 
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with their most plausible topic of invective, harden the 
consciences of the irreligious, weaken the hands of the 
good, impede the efücacy of prayer. This is probably 
the principal obstruction to that ample diffusion of the 
Spirit which is necessary to the renovation of the world.” 

Doubtless this strife, narrowness, and waste keep many 
good men who are real Christians out of the Church. 
Many a thoughtful business man who sympathizes with 
the work of the Church, and would fain see common 
sense methods in that work, is perplexed, discouraged, oft- 
en disgusted at the lack of wisdom and harmony in the 
workers for Christ’s kingdom. By these dangers the 
unity of the Church has been imperiled. They have ob- 
scured and hindered the unity of its life, the unity of its 
faith, the unity of its work. If denominations destroy 
these unities, they are evil, and only evil. If, while loyal 
to their own connections, they preserve these unities, they 
can be a blessing. Notwithstanding the dangers which 
beset it, and the evils which its division have often 
brought on, Protestantism is not afailure. Itis to-day the 
most active, aggressive spiritual force in the world. It is 
making larger and more rapid progress in building up 
Christ’s cause than ever before. Its very dangers are 
such as belong to vigorous, growing life. No doubt a 
great deal of what it has done, even in division and un- 
seemly strife, is due to an underlying consciousness of 
unity. insensibly causing the denominations to work with 
reference to each other, although they did not outwardly 
recognize it. 

The things which have been done are but an earnest of the 
things that can be done if we can bring about a better 
understanding between the denominations, if we can find 
some practical plan of comity, in which we can keep the 
benefits of .individualism and, at the same time, can com- 
bine in real unity. The great question of Protestantism is 
to devise some practical way by which the various de- 
nominations may unite their forces without surrendering 
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their organization. We need some method by which our 
divisions may be made effective in their several spheres; 
by which our diversities may help ease and readiness of 
movement in all directions; and at the same time we may 
be joined in one mighty host, not slow and cumbrous in 
its activities, but presenting a united front and ad- 
vancing, with irresistible steadiness, over every obstacle. 
We need to concentrate ceaseless movements of Christian 
thought, zeal, and energy, which in all the Churches are 
surging and swelling like the waves of the sea, until, as 
they flow on and flow together, they shall become an ever 
rising tide—yea, a rolling tidal wave—coming in like a 
flood, sweeping away immemorial customs and idolatries, 
overflowing stagnant pools of death, cleansing old defile- 
ments, drowning ancient sins, opening new channels for 
thonght and activity, carrying tumultuous life and vigor 
to lands that have dreamed away languid ages of spiritual 
sloth. Then indeed shall the divisions of Protestantism be 
‘‘ distinct as the billows, yet one asthe sea.” Then shall 
the one Church of God, by all of her manifold gifts, by 
her various forms of effort, in all the different vessels of 
her service, carry the water of life to the millions at home 
and abroad who are perishing of thirst. 

Then shall be fulfilled the ancient word of the Psalmist: 
'% Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity. It islikethe . . . dew of 
Hermon, that descended upon the mountains of Zion. 
For there the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for 
evermore.” Unity will bring fruitfulness. 

The prophecy shall come to pass: “In the wilderness 
shall waters break out, and streams in the desert. And 
the glowing sand shall become a pool, and the thirsty 
ground, springs of water.” May Jehovah hasten it in its 
time! J. H. M. 
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THE tramp of armies thirty years ago was barely hushed 
in the Southern States before they turned their swords into 
industrial implements and their unconquered though over- 
run battlefields into farms, workshops, and schools. They 
devoted no time to the eloquence of daring and compara- 
tive figures, however history shall employ it, in showing 
that in the four battle years, the world in arms against 
them, their half-equipped soldiers had defeated often splen- 
didly equipped hosts of treble their numbers, until, like 
the granite worn away by exhaustless Niagara, they were 
broken down, not by superior warlike qualities, but sim- 
ply under the attrition of the deluge of foes. 

To the “ahal” that jeered their surrender, they were 
deaf like the sun-capped pyramids to the storm’s hiss, 
knowing it was the sneer of the craven or brutish, not of 
the gallant and patriotic among the brave hosts they had 
withstood so long and so often hurled back upon embat- 
tled fields. Their self-poise, courage, and spirited energy 
in defeat confirmed to them the respect their battle cour- 
age had won of the nobler classes of the North who began 
to write and speak of them as they were and are, a fear- 
less, honorable, talented people, loyal to convictions, great 
in knightly memories and qualities. . 

Representatives of those classes came within their bor- 
ders in the promptings of patriotism to share the cares of 
rehabitating their wasted section, but were quickly fol- 
lowed by the “ baser sort” in such numbers and political 
prominence as to vitiate and thwart their fine temper and 
purposes and inaugurate a reign of crime against the 
whites and against the negroes withal. They deluded the 
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mule ” kind—and of social and political place, corrupting 
their better sentiments with the hope of plunder and in- 
congruous power, embittering them against labor and the 
whites. With them came bishops, doctors of divinity, and 
other heroicomic off-stars of the delectable coterie of low 
instincts; and if Cassar had been drunk as they with mad- 
ness, not to say rapine, the Southern Churches would have 
been despoiled of their publishing houses, church edifices, 
and colleges, and confiscation of the lands and homes of 
the people have ruled that period. 

They were superseded by military governors, whose 
rule, like that of the brave and pure of all classes, exalted 
right and justice. With the precision and loyalty to prin- 
ciple of military intellects, they exalted law above force, 
the civil above the military. They feared no peril, but 
were as sensitive to dishonor as refined steel to tainting 
breath. To insult and injure their disarmed Southern 
brethren were to men of the stamp of Generals Hancock 
and Mead an impossibility. Their appreciation of the 
people, matchless in defeat as in arms, was worthy Amer- 
ican soldiership, risen to its unexceeded height. The words 
of their great leader who, receiving the sword on the bat- 
tlefield of surrender, returned it, saying: ‘ Overwhelmed, 
not defeated,” coined in their own hearts’ thought and . 
sublime passion; and sinister men, in Church and State, | 
abashed by their presence, hid themselves or fled back 
growling to the North. Their statesmanlike administra- 
tion of the delicate task intrusted to them called a pause 
in the nation’s fury from the President through all ranks 
in which the American heart renewed the fire of union and 
fraternity at the altar of constitutional law; and the 
Southern States were restored to autonomy as before the 
war. The battle of the swords was ended. 

The negro slaves were now freed. Some of them could 
read, a few could write also, despite the old laws prohib- 
iting their being taught either. They had received much 
religious culture while in slavery. In many cities churches 
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God uses; one sort in one case, a severer in another. The 
fact that slaves were property would preserve them and 
indicate to masters the best means to ends. The master 
wanted dividends; he would not willingly damage his cap- 
ital. Selfishness would bar such a course. 

The South never treated her slaves as America and Eu- 
rope treat their convicts to-day. What about the white 
slaves in tenement houses in New. York, or London, or 
Berlin, or St. Petersburg, or Rome, and in Northern or 
European penitentiaries? This does not indicate the slave 
and the convict to be one and the same. But it does in- 
dicate that at this late day anyhow some who have been 
so concerned about the way the slave was treated, and 
principally because he was mean, might spare a little feel- 
ing and a tear or two over the hirelings and poor, more 
degraded than was ever the slave, lying now at their very 
gates. 

In the phrase of corruptionists and the uninformed, the 
freed negroes were “the wards of the nation,” but in 
truth the“) were and are the wards of the Southern States, 
which hitherto had held them to enforced service. 

The nation indeed devised for them “the Freedman’s 
Bureau,” an army of espionage, to protect them against 
the assumed rapacity of Southern whites. This resolved 
itself into the “Army of Engrossers of Government and 
Negro Pap,” when not worse employed. The nation re- 
called “the Bureau,” and turned its puffed bloats loose as 
public nuisances. 

It also founded for them “the Freedman’s Bank,” deco- 
rated it with flags, embellished its vaults with pictures of 
liberty, appointed white folks selected from the straitest 
sect of its “morality party ” to manage it, invited them 
with flourish of trumpet to freely enter with their dollars 
—one dollar at a time—and deposit it in the keeping of 
men who would “set on fire of hell” any one who should 
rob them. They deposited some millions. The bank 
broke and closed. The deposits could not be found. The 
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nation said it didn’t understand it nohow. Nobody was 
punished or even denounced, and the poor plundered ne- 
gro in the house of his guardian so-called, the nation, was 
left to jump about in his agony alone like the deceived flea 
on Bardolph’s burning nose, that Falstaff said reminded 
him of “a lost soul in hell.” 

In the meantime the States of the South adjusted them- 
selves to the new environments. They reconstructed their 
Constitutions. They ordained the freedom of the slaves 
that the national government had illegally proclaimed as 
a war measure. They inducted them into the franchises 
of citizenship, provided for their education, perfected the 
laws of labor contracts to their advantage, revived old i..- 
dustries and created new, making opportunities to labor 
and enterprise accessible to them and the whites alike. 

The freed slaves were ignorant and gross comparatively. 
They owned nothing, and, happily, owed nothing. Un- 
accustomed to care for and direct themselves, what a God- 
send it was to them that their freedom, like their slavery, 
had fallen to them among the people of the Southern States 
of the United States! 

Their old masters gave them employment at wages or 
rentals on easy terms, furnished them food, raiment, houses, 
wood, stock, and industrial implements, waiting to adjust 
accounts when crops matured and were sold. This resulted 
in the financial ruin of the old masters who had been so 
long indulgent to them that to deal with them on business 
principles was a severity to which they were not equal. 

The “old plantations” in a few years passed into other 
hands. In some instarices negroes were the purchasers; 
usually men who had never owned slaves came into pos- 
session, and, strangers to the godlike tenderness for them 
ingrained in the old slaveholding families, made free negro 
labor more or less profitable. The yankee would try it 
awhile, and in a few months ship it, or skip it, or literally 
“curse it out”—would none of it. He was.astounded, 
amused, outraged by them and their labor ways, while 
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they canvassed him and his ways between their tongues, 
saying: “ Knows nuffin ’bout niggers nohow—jus’ anurer 
sort er dem pore white trash; wusser;” a case of one 
mutual huge disgust. 

In the last twenty-three years the Southern States have 
applied by legislation in round numbers thirty-four mil- 
lions of dollars to educate them, besides private benefac- 
tions summing millions, to help them build churches, par- 
sonages, academies, and aid their benevolent societies, for 
founding which their genius is prolific. 

Despite their psuedo friends, the heroicomic praters 
North, the inclination and expenditure by Southern whites 
to educate them increases as ability to do so develops. 
By large majorities they are annually applying more con- 
siderable sums to public schools and colleges for them. 
The benefactions of some large-hearted persons and 
Churches North have appreciably aided in this direction. 
Were their Northern heroicomical friends to do likewise, 
a thing above ther philanthropy, time enough would be 
left them to perfect themselves, if not already perfected 
therein, in their belles-lettres—viperous lying with lip 
and pen concerning the attitude of Southerners, toward 
the education of freedmen, an attitude that challenges the 
respect of that which is best in humanity and grace. 

Already some of the freedmen have so advanced educa- 
tionally as to become lawyers, doctors, merchants, a few 
skilled mechanics, editors, authors, while an inundation of 
teachers and preachers impends. 

Quite a number of them are advanced to the knowledge 
and dignity of proprietors. Here and there flowers and 
pretty vines twine about their windows and doors, whence 
issue piano and organ music, crisp, merry, or soft and 
plaintive, or rapturous with the melody of Zion’s incom- 
parable songs. 

In instances their landed estates are large, several hun- 
dred acres, and the owners employ scores of their own 
race as hirelings. Others lease large plantations, working 
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them with a score or more of their color as wage-hands or 
tenants. 

They love town life. They group in small tenement 
houses in cities and villages. Numbers own the lots they 
live on. The women hire as cooks, washers, and ironers, 
nurse white children, tidy rooms. The men are barbers, 
mechanics, masons, wood choppers, coal carriers, day or 
hour laborers at any job, porters in stores and offices, 
draymen, carriage drivers, waiters at hotels, gentlemen’s 
servants. The recognition and direction of the whites are 
basanites which polish and preserve them. Where those 
influences are least their tendencies back to Africanism 
are marked. 

Many of them will not vote; many whites will not. 
They care little for the ballot. It is estimated that a ma- 
jority of them would vote the Democratic ticket from in- 
telligent conviction were they not terrorized by desperate 
negro and white politicians. When the election is for or 
against whisky, they vote in large numbers and are said to 
be plucky “repeaters.” The jug has a strange wizzardry 
for them. They rather admire the Quay plan, North—to 
be voted, “and in blocks of five” or more, for it is con- 
ceded that they are susceptible of gold—nearly as much 
so as the Northern press and lobbyists say numerous 
whites are; for instance, their State and National legisla- 
tors and dispensers of office. 

But they are whitening as to voting as they get farther 
from carpet-baggers, whose methods and principles are too 
fell to be defined in this paper. Yet it may be admissible 
to the party of which carpetbaggers are representative 
members that while it is enlightening the world by insist- 
ing that the accurate definition of “free ballot” is “the 
negro shall vote with or without his consent, and for it,” 
that it will be interesting to its fellow-citizens if it will 
example once to the world “a pure ballot.” 

The Southern States, whatever the gravity of their doubt 
as to the wisdom of conferring the ballot upon the negro 
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in the novitiate of his freedom, protect and insist on his 
_ Tight to a free, pure vote. Such a vote accords with their 
genius and is common to their people. Its opposite is an 
importation, a corruption, and necessarily resisted. The 
methods of imported and bribed corruptionists, irritating 
the prejudice and alarming the superstition of the negro, 
to prevent a free, pure vote by compelling him to vote for 
them and theirs or not at all, are spurned, and, when hon- 
orably possible, forestalled by them that the negro’s vote 
may be as he himself prefers, not as his conscienceless 
dupers dictate. 

They give him access to labor opportunities. In city, 
in country, on railways, farms, buildings, in shops, foun- 
dries, mines, lumbering, turpentining, steam-boating, mer- 
chandising, he is admitted to labor. They regard the right 
to labor as an essential right, important as the right to 
vote. The necessity of man to work, God-ordained—“ in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread ’’—sacredly car- 
ries with it the right to labor opportunities. To hiss or 
drive him from work to which he is equal is a Neronian 
cruelty. From the beginning of the era of freedom to 
slaves the practice of Southerners has been its reverse— 
they stand for the negro’s right to work where he pleases 
and to vote when and for whom he pleases. His right to 
enter labor opportunities among his Northern fellow-citi- 
zens is sacred and valuable as his right to be gulled out 
of his vote and cash by them and their specially invented 
bank for him. 

In the dry, clear light with which Southerners are flood- 
ing the negro problem in the United States, it is plain that 
Northerners should review their treatment of the negro. 
Southerners, aided by great, just, wise spirits North’ of 
each political party, will not allow them to force the negro 
to vote as they dictate and whether he will or not, but do 
preserve his right to a pure, free ballot. But there is a 
just, not to say gentlemanly, thing they can do for him on 
their own free heather: admit him to work among them 
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instead of boycotting him from their labor opportunities. 
The South will continue to lead them, not obstruct them, 
in any thing good they will do for the negro in helping to 
solve honorably and justly the negro problem of America. 

Poor fellow! They bought him of his dark mother, 
darkest Africa, in the darkest way, paying for him helpless 
Indian captives that they should have fed and clothed and 
taught the better way instead, to enslave them and trans- 
port him from his free, tropic home to make a slave of him 
among icebergs and make him work. Now that heis again 
free, they will none of him as a laborer, put him to scorn, 
will not allow him to work where they—good, pure, sweet 
souls— work. But they allow themselves to keep a bank 
for him to deposit the cash he by work makes in Southern 
industries, a unique bank which turns his millions of 
Southern gold into their pockets or into dust so fine that 
he, at least, never saw or felt it more. 

Many years ago there was a notable discrepancy in ore- 
gold receipts and coin outputs of the mint in San Fran- 
cisco. The superintendent could not account for it, un- 
less, as he said, the gold had been turned into smoke and, 
ascending the furnace flues, had deposited in dews upon 
the mint’s roof. Some scientists maintained the feasibil- 
ity of the theory, but doubted that several hundred pounds 
of pure gold could have turned into smoke and dews in 
the year or two of deficits, particularly as the mint’s rec- 
ords for all the previous years furnished no instance of 
even an ounce going in that way. 

The writer is aware that that was in the days of Demo- 
cratic innocency, when Uncle Sam, richer than Solomon, 
was the sufferer who went on his way coining and rejoic- 
ing. Unhappily, the Freedman’s Bank deposits in the 
days of Republican love and honesty went without even 
the smoke and golden dew vindication. The sufferer was 
“poor old Uncle Ned,” who had made himself thin as 
Lazarus to save and make the deposits, and was left by his 
lovers all ragged and torn and robbed to get back to the 
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Southerners for his supper. He got it, of course, and is 
prospering, as we have seen, working with them in the 
great and small labor opportunities accessible alike to 
white and black. He even yet stops sometimes, and, 
thinking, fumbles about his head, saying: “ Boss, I ’posits 
no more money in dem 'publicans’ Freedman’s Bank. Dey 
steals me nex’ time ter sell ter dem doctors to cut up in de 
goce room. Losses my money, losses myse’f; has nuthin’ 
den.” 

The negro problem is assuming at last national propor- 
tions. Hitherto Northerners have been content to theo- 
rize about it at a safe distance from its scenic struggles 
and the central arena of its chief forces. Their traditional 
prejudices against Southerners have caused them to be not 
only unfair umpires in its peculiar and stupendous impor- 
tance, but to ignore their own real relations to it. They 
are energetic, intelligent, liberty-loving citizens, and, at 
heart, patriotic. In the last decade numbers of the best 
of them have come South and settled or made long visits 
and observing business trips in search of investments. 
They have discerned that while others have been annoy- 
ing themselves and the world prating against the South 
concerning it and illogically discussing it, the Southern- 
ers are warily advancing toward its solution. That one 
step in the solution is that the North shall regard the ne- 
gro as a man, as an African man very far brought forward 
in the humanities by the South, yet far inferior to the 
cultured, singularly advantaged, long trained, advanced 
white American who should, North as well as South, 
be patient with his faults and give him right of way 
into whatever labor opportunities civilization can offer 
him. It is a signal of promise that here and there in the 
North a brave, great editor calls the attention of his read- 
ers to this urgent topic of giving the negro work in the 
North. 

Friends, you people over there North! the negro is not 
a varmint that he should not work among you. He will 
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not eat your white carpenters and masons and farmers. 
He is used to tenderer meat. Give him a chance to work. 
To work is life to him as to any white peasantry—a right 
more valuable to him than to vote, even as you dictate. 
Consider your obligations to him. He was once your 
stock in trade. He was once your long-drawn stock in 
politics, where you are racking him yet. He was your in- 
spiration in war until you fought well with him in front 
of you, and with three chariots and horses and horsemen 
and as many batteries to one—then he was your ward to 
mercilessly fleece. Now? Well, give him a chance, not to 
get even with you—he’s too sensible if not too honorable to 
try that, too good to wish it, thinks on nobler things. He 
wishes to make his bread over there by the sweat of his face 
at work with his Northern white fellow-citizens on wall and 
mine and rail and farm. Let him in these latter days. You 
used to cozen him all the way from the “ Darkest Conti- 
nent” to your nice Northern homes to work in and about 
them for you. Mire him now to work for you. You 
forced him then to work for you until you sold him and 
banished him from your section. He is free now, is back 
there, wishes to use his right as a freeman to work among 
you. You push him off your wall and hoist him out of 
your mine and hustle him from your farm, and if he comes 
back there you knock him on the head or shoot him in the 
heart or wear out the earth with him generally. That’s 
not right. It’s the way of thankless, tyrannic, infuriated 
cowardice, unworthy a white American. Stop it. Give 
him a chance to work, to obey God and his country. If 
you think he is infected by freedom and will spread con- 
tagion (he is not and will not), you can put him to work 
on parts of your walls and in depths of your mines apart 
from your white laborers and disinfect his implements 
every noon and night, if you are kind enough to allow him 
any noon or night. You are very anxious to teach him 
that to cast a free vote is to vote with you. Why not 
teach him the same way about free work: that to do free 
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work he must work with you? He can live without vot- 
ing, but not without working. 

Suppose-Southerners shall treat him as you do: not al- 
low him to work for’and among them? He will die. 
Your preachers will have lost their sweetest morsel and 
have to get up to the gospel. Your writers will be mel- 
ancholy, mourning their dear departed heroes. Your 
ethnologists will go daft for a century trying to prove he 
never was. Your historians will lose to an extent the art 
of falsifying history—have to tell the truth in part. Your 
“morality statesmen” will wander in the dark and fall 
over the precipice of retribution, for the star of their fir- 
mament will have vanished. And you will lose all your 
prospective banking and political chances in him. Grat- 
itude, right, good citizenship, sincerity, justice, honor (not 
your Falstaffian, heroicomical notion of honor)—all virtues 
demand that you give the negro a chance to work, that 
you admit him to the splendid labor opportunities of your 
section of our common heritage. He is an American citi- 
zen to the manor born. You admit to your industries 
Poles, Hungarians, Italians, foreigners; why not this na- 
tive of the soil? You say he looks to you, is your ward; 
let hum work on your walls and heights and depths, treat 
him as a man for whom Christ died, your brother, your 
free to work fellow-citizen. 

In morals the freedman is “as a wonder unto many.” 
When a slave, robbery, burglary, arson, rape, murder were 
comparatively unknown quantities to him. He was con- 
siderate of his wife and she was attentive to him, each was 
tenderly helpful to the other as a rule. He built her fires, 
kept her in wood and water for cooking purposes, and 
bought her little presents with the money he made at “ odd 
jobs” or received from “the patch” he cultivated for his 
own or in presents from the master or mistress and their 
children “at the big house,” and Sundays and holidays 
shaved nicely (not by that bank, but by himself or wife or 
a comrade slave), and washed, with cleanly raiment on, he 
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looked like happiness at rest as he sat in his doorway or 
in the shadow of the cabin and trees or visited his friends 
or sauntered leisurely about or went to church or to “the 
big house” for “a talk with master and missis’” and joy- 
ful “fun with the children.” This little picture is a sur- 
prise to you, but as common and real in slave life as Sun- 
days and holidays. You never “crossed the sea” to see 
it. But there is many a Queen Anne cottage in the hill 
niches to charm eye and heart, though you have never seen 
one; and if you will turn the leaves in the book of slavery, 
many a quaintly pure, sweet scene, however chasmed the 
setting, will bring to you charming lights and shades you 
cannot understand because of their beauty and pathos. 

But much of that is changed. The crimes mentioned, 
barely known to slaves, are common to the freedman and 
increasing, while he is often a turbulent, abusive, neglect- 
ful husband, living upon the work of his wife instead of 
giving her “aid and comfort.” This marital crime is 
lessening and family relations becoming happier, it is 
thought. One fact is coming to the front, and has often 
been described, the last decade, by the phrase “the negro 
is growing blacker”—that is, fewer mulattoes—so he is 
taking better care of his daughters. Nor is he failing to 
discern the hideousness of crime more and more clearly. 
For, every now and then, he puts to swift death his broth- 
er, by lynch law, for rape or murder of white or black, 
and would do so more frequently were it not for the 
friendly intervention of whites who can, in most instances, 
persuade him to let the law hold the criminal. 

Whisky is his curse of curses. To the saloon he 
trends like the needle to the pole. It is the cause of 
nearly all his troubles and gross crimes. He will vote for 
it despite reason and religion. Whisky whites know 
his weakness herein, and conscienceless use it for their 
purposes. But for whisky, the murders he commits on 
his own race and others, the wounds he gives and re- 
ceives would be units instead of hundreds. But for his 
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vote for whisky, probably every Southern State would to- 
day be a prohibition State, and himself inexpressibly ad- 
vanced along the lines of morals and material well-being. 
Will never a Father Matthew come to him? You, over 
there, who claim him as your ward, if you will help him 
out of this, and let him work with and for you when he 
wishes, you may have, with joy be with you, all the votes 
. he can honestly cast, that you can honey or fool from him. 
Were it not for your whisky census, one would think he 
loved whisky much as you do. He is not so bad as that; 
but he is in a bad way about it. 

You have everybody over there; pessimists, free-lovists, 
atheists, evolutionists, anarchists, agnostics, and the like 
and—the like. Have you not, in your world’s wonders, a 
Father Matthew—a real Father Matthew, broad, true, lov- 
ing, discreet, Christ-like, “no striker” for a party in 
Church or State, a Christian Father Matthew, heart, body, 
to help your ward out of whisky, who, but for the tender 
mercies of the South, you would have got to the bad by 
now, by neglect, bad advice, and example? Be sure about 
Father Matthew. You have many rare, good, great, 
brave, wise men over there—planets in the sky of human- 
ity. One would delighttoname them. In each party, in 
the great Churches, they are many—a glory to the nation, 
brighter brilliants in her crown than ascore of Koh-i-noors 
compressedinone. But you have pretenders and pretend- 
ers—pretenders to prophecy, to Messiahship, to Danielic 
“ wisdom, to lordly estates, to ducal and regal crowns, and 
to much else, many, like paper clippings in a bindery. 
Neither of them is a Father Matthew, either of them 
would be an added curse to the negro’s great curse: 
whisky. If you have a real Father Matthew, his work, 
his mission is the chiefest, to rescue the negro from 
whisky. Albeit, it may be that Providence will raise up 
the negro’s Father Matthew outside your eccentric bor- 
ders, as he has been wont to do when seeking those to 
bless him most. 
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In revolutions there are periods. In one “odds and 
ends,” great bad things, little good things, and the re- 
verse; in another, smooth things, not force enough in its 
annals to start a wavelet to mark the throes of humanity. 
Others there are telling of widening, deepening currents 
of human interests, washing away bowlders and quick- 
sands, tossing purifying waves over obstructions, chisel- 
ing channels into best available shapes. In a period of 
the last type, the American negro problem is at this 
juncture. He is a poor blunderer at best, however patri- 
otic, who stands idly by or seeks to obstruct its throbbing, 
forwardrush. The good, the wise, the brave, the just, the 
great hearts of Christliness, North and South, are labor- 
ing in it. Let them link shields and work together, “ one 
and indivisible, now and forever,” until the God-approved 
demonstration is attained. If part of it be that, while 
millions remain with us, he cast millions of his Christian- 
ized, educated children, along paths blazed for them by 
the whites, into his native “ Darkest Continent,” to bring 
it from its jungle of idols to the true God, let us every way 
equip him to be equal to the Christ-like task. It is a 
thought he is beginning to ponder—among the sublimest 
thought by man. R. W. BieHaM. 


THE FIFTH RESTRICTIVE RULE. 





Tur rules defining and regulating the powers of the 
General Conference are called restrictive rules. The 
fifth of these is as follows: “ They [the General Confer- 
ence] shall not do away the privilege of our ministers or 
preachers of trial by committee, and of an appeal; neither 
shall they do away the privilege of our members of trial 
before the Church, or by a committee, and of an appeal.” 
No act of legislation has caused so much dissatisfaction 
and worked so much hardship as the construction that the 
General Conference of 1890 put upon this rule. The ac- 
tion of the General Conference in the matter was brought 
about by the Committee on Episcopacy, or somebody who 
wanted some great thing done by way of securing to the 
preachers their constitutional rights, of which it was inti- 
mated some of them had been deprived. 

From the adoption of this rule by the Church in 1808 
until 1866, all complaints against a traveling preacher were 
tried by the Annual Conference without the intervention 
of a committee. The General Conference which met in 
1866, however, provided that all cases of immorality on the 
part of a traveling preacher should be tried by a commit- 
tee, instead of the Conference, but composed of members 
of the Annual Conference judiciously chosen, the accused 
having the right of challenge to prevent a partial judg- 
ment. | 

Certain instances, however, such as complaints against 
a preacher for refusing to attend the work assigned him 
by the bishop, and for inefficiency, secularity, and unac- 
ceptability, were left to be judged by the Annual Confer- 
ence without reference to a committce either for investi- 
gation or for trial. This was highly proper, inasmuch as 
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such complaints implied no immorality or crime, but neg- 
lect or inefficiency. A bare statement of the facts to the 
Conference was sufficient, and the Conference reserved 
the right in all such cases to act for itself. The bishops, 
in their administration, have all along proceeded accord- 
ing to thisrule. The Committee on Episcopacy appointed 
by the General Conference in St. Louis in 1890, in look- 
ing into the administrations of the bishops, somehow dis- 
covered what they thought to be an unconstitutional fea- 
ture in this mode of procedure. Without intending at all 
to arraign the bishops or to reflect on their administration, 
which was supported by universal precedent, the commit- 
tee submitted to the General Conference as a part of their 
report the following resolution, which was intended to be 
a formal construction of the restrictive rule touching the 
trial of preachers by a committee: 


Resolved, That, in the items referred to this committee in the jour- 
nals of the Los Angeles Conference, the ruling [of the bishop | ac- 
cords with the decisions of the College of Bishops, but in the opinion 
of the committee this ruling infringes on the fifth restrictive rule, and 
that the law which undertakes to specify the cases that should be 
referred to a committee of investigation and of trial should be 
amended. (Journal of General Conference, p. 247.) 


The above resolution, after some debate and considera- 
ble doubt on the part of many, was adopted by the Confer- 
ence, and thus a formal construction was put upon the 
restrictive rule and the Discipline amended to suit. 
Henceforth a preacher who fails to attend the work as- 
signed him by the bishop must submit to an investigation 
by a committee, and, if need be, a trial by committee, as 
in case of immorality. This whole change in the law was 
effected not because any preacher had complained of in- 
justice having been done him for lack of a comn.ittee of 
trial, but to emphasize law and to show a scrupulous re- 
gard for strict observance of constitutional rights. 

While the General Conference is responsible, this meth- 
od of procedure is very objectionable and unwarranted, 
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inasmuch as it classes the failure of a preacher to attend 
his work along with immoralities, and subjects him to the 
suspicion .in the minds of many that he is arraigned for 
some bad thing. Innocent men are liable to be impaired 
in their standing. If the facts could be stated in open 
Conference in the hearing of all without any formalities 
of trial, the case could almost invariably be disposed of 
without detriment either to the preacher or the work. 

But it is affirmed that this would be an infringement of 
the fifth restrictive rule, which by clear implication re- 
quires every offense to be tried by committee. Now 
nothing is farther from the original meaning and intent of 
this rule. Both the Committee on Episcopacy and the 
General Conference have put upon it this construction, 
which is as far from its original intent as light is from 
darkness. The thought that the case of a preacher leav- 
ing his work, or even a case of immorality, should be finally 
adjudicated by a committee never entered the minds of 
the framers of this restrictive rule. 

This is simply another instance of how completely and 
entirely the meaning of a sentence may be lost by the mis- 
use of a single word. 

I have said that it never occurred to the framers of the 
restrictive rules that a traveling preacher under any accu- 
sation whatever should be tried in the final adjudication 
of the case by a committee. From the time that this rule 
was adopted in 1808 until 1866, a period of fifty-eight 
years, all offenses that came up for trial were examined 
and disposed of by the Annual Conference and without 
the intervention of a committee. Every preacher was 
amenable to the Annual Conference (it is so still) to which 
he belonged, which had power to try, acquit, suspend, or 
expel him as they might decide according to the testimony. 
There was no provision whatever for a committee of trial 
prior to 1866. A motion to appoint a committee would 
have been promptly and justly ruled out of order. Now 
the framers of these restrictive rules were the chief execu- 
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tors of the law for years immediately following their adop- 
tion by the Church. Joshua Soule, who is said to have 
drafted this remarkable instrument, was a bishop in the 
Church, and, more than any other man of his day, gave 
complexion to the administration of Church affairs. We 
all know his strong attachment for strict constitutional 
law. And yet under his administration, through a long 
career as a bishop, no preacher was ever tried in any way 
except by the Conference as a body. 

To escape the force of these facts it is argued that a 
trial by committee rather than by the Conference is left 
to the discretion of the accused, “that he shall not be denied 
the right of trial by committee,” provided he himself shall 
demand to be so tried. 

At a glance this seems to be a plausible construction of, 
the words; and for want of a correct knowledge of the 
law itself, this has been adopted as the true sense. But it 
is difficult—yea, impossible—to reconcile this with the 
plain statement of the law of the Church. “Ques. To 
whom is a traveling preacher amenable for his conduct? 
Ans. To the Annual Conference, which shall have power 
to try, acquit, or expel him.” (Discipline, p. 146.) If, 
then, it be with the Conference to dispose of the case, 
the accused may not at at his own discretion or option 
take it out of the hands of the Conference, and refer the 
whole matter to a select number for trial. An accused 
member cannot deprive the Conference of the right to try 
him. If the Conference has absolute right to inquire into 
the conduct and moral standing of its members, then ‘it 
must do so when occasion arises, or by its own consent 
submit to another method of procedure. 

In 1866, as said above, the Annual Conferences did, by 
their representatives in General Conference assembled, 
surrender their right to try accused members, and gave 
their consent to a plan for trial by committee. But it was 
not that the established forms of trial were thought to be 
contrary to the fifth restrictive rule that the change 
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was made. At that scssion of the General Conference a 


change in the Constitution of the Church was adopted 
which provided for the introduction of lay representatives 
into the Annual and General Conferences. This, as a 
matter of course, would compel the trial of a preacher by 
a body composed partly of laymen. In order to obviate 
this difficulty, and secure to every minister the right of 
trial and appeal by those his peers in office, it was provid- 
ed that henceforth the trial of a preacher for grave offenses 
should be by committee, instead of by the Conference as 
a body, the Annual Conferences consenting to the surren- 
der of power. And so in the case of an appeal of a trav- 
eling preacher, it is now by committee, instead of the 
General Conference as a whole. 

Thus we see that no sort of reasoning can sustain the 
Committee on Episcopacy in this construction of this 
rule. The misunderstanding of this important item in 
the organic law of our Church arose out of an entire mis- 
use of the word “trial” in the text. It is presumed to 
have reference to the final adjudication of the case, as a 
matter of course. Now this is precisely what it does not 
mean. The method of trying a preacher was settled and 
fixed before this rule was adopted, and no change was 
contemplated in that matter whatsoever. The “right of 
trial” referred to in the restrictive rule was what we 
now call'an investigation, or committee of inquiry—in oth- 
er words, the preliminary trial of a traveling preacher, in 
the interim of the Annual Conference. Until the year 
1796 a traveling preacher under evil report had no right 
of trial by committee in the interim of his Conference, 
such as is afforded now. If he was reported guilty of immo- 
rality, the presiding elder suspended him, on his own motion, 
without advice from any one. He was sole arbiter in the 
matter. So could the preacher in charge do with local 
preachers and members. In 1796 the General Conference 
put a limit on the suspending power of the presiding elder, 
requiring that he shotld assemble a committee to investi- 
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gate the case; and it was upon their finding that he should 
suspend, and not upon his own opinion. So when the or- 
ganic law of the Church was framed for adoption the in- 
alienable right to have one’s case tried—that is, investi- 
gated in the interim of an Annual Conference, when 
complaints arise—was incorporated and made perpetual. 
It was done to protect the preachers against imperious 
and arbitrary action in superiors in office, and to protect 
our members against severe and partial treatment from 
preachers in charge. 

That this is the real and original meaning of the rule 
we shall see by reference to some authorities of unim- 
peachable standing in the Church. 

Says Bishop Baker: 


The restrictive rules provide that ministers or preachers shall 
have the right of “trial by committee.” This implies that preachers 
shall not be suspended in the interval of Conference, as they formerly 
were, without the investigation of a committee; but it was not intended 
to abridge the powers of an Annual Conference; it has original juris- 
diction over its members.” (See “Baker on Discipline,” p. 144.) 

Says Bishop McTyeire: 

In 1792 the third answer to the question, “What are the duties of 
a presiding elder?” was: “ To change, receive, or suspend preachers 
in his district, during the intervals of the Conference and in the ab- 
sence of the bishop.” This was done without the intervention of a com- 
mittee. In the Discipline of 1796 the first question and answer under 
the section on bringing to trial immoral traveling ministers read 
thus: “ What shall be done when an elder, deacon, or preacher is 
under the report of being guilty of some crime expressly forbidden 
in the word of God, as an unchristian practice sufficient to exclude a 
person from the kingdom of grace and glory, and to make him a sub- 
ject of wrath and hell? Answer. Let the presiding elder, in the ab- 
sence of a bishop, call as many ministers as he shall think fit (at 
least three), and if possible bring the accused and the accuser face 
to face. If the person be clearly convicted, he shall be suspended 
from all official service in the Church till the ensuing yearly Confer- 
ence, at which his case shall be fully considered and determined.” 
Under this Bishops Coke and Asbury, in their “ Notes,” say: “The an- 
swer to the first question serves to remove every reasonable objection 
to the suspending power of the presiding elder. The trial of a minis- 
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ter or preacher [this means the preliminary trial in the interval of 
the Conference] for gross immorality shall be in the presence of at 
least three ministers. These ministers have, of course, full liberty 
to speak their sentiments either in favor or disfavor of the accused 
person. This must always serve as a strong check on the presiding 
elder respecting the abuse of his power.” (Italics mine.) In 1804 these 
pregnant words were added to the above third answer, making it what 
it has been ever since: “As the Discipline directs.” The power of 
suspending a preacher without a previous conviction by a committee was 
taken away, and this “privilege of our ministers or preachers” was 
guarded in the fifth article, or restrictive rule, of the Constitution, 
adopted four years later.” [Italics mine.] (See “ McTyeire’s 
Manual.” ) 

Thus we see that both these able expounders of Meth- 
odist law are agreed as to the meaning of the fifth re- 
strictive rule, that it was intended to protect our preach- 
ers against any arbitrary and impartial judgment of the 
presiding elder, in whom was formerly vested the absolute 
right to suspend in the interval of the Conference. 

The misunderstanding of this rule has grown out of 
the misuse of the word “trial.” “They shall not do 
away the privilege of our ministers or preachers of trial 
by a committee.” To call this preliminary investigation a 
trial is misleading. They were accustomed to speak of it 
as such, as is evident in the extract given above from 
Coke and Asbury’s “Notes.” They say: “ The trial of a 
minister or preacher for gross immorality shall be in the 
presence of at least three ministers.” There can be no 
question that this refers to an investigation of the case by 
the presiding elder, and yet it is called a “trial.” Ina 
certain sense it is. Bishop McTyeire, speaking of this, 
pays: 

Though the work of this committee is not even an essential pre- 
liminary to the real trial, . . . nevertheless this investigation ts 
sometimes spoken of as a trial. [Italics mine.] 

Even now we sometimes speak of it as a trial, though 
strictly speaking it is not. I repeat, then, that this mis- 
application of a single word is responsible for the action 
of the General Conference, and out of which has grown 
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some radical changes in the administration of Church af- 
fairs. It is to be hoped that the next General Conference 
will repeal its action, and repair the damage done to our 
economy as far as possible; and set the bishops and the 
Annual Conferences to administering the law as it was 
done from the beginning until the commencement of this 
quadrennium, R. H. Maron. 
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He teaches man’s moral agency, declaring that God 


Made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 


He sings of redemption, of 


Recovered Paradise to all mankind, 

By one man’s firm obedience fally tried 
Through all temptation, and the tempter foiled 
In all his wiles, defeated and repulsed, - 

And Eden raised in the waste wilderness. 


“He sings of God— 


Immntable, immortal, infinite, 
Eternal King, Author of all being, 
“ Fountain of light! 


And of the 


Begotten Son, divine similitude, 
In whose conspicuous countenance, without cloud 
Made visible, the Almighty Father shines. 


He sings of 
Angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, 
Virtues, powers— 


Both fallen and unfallen—and of heaven, the beautiful; 
and of hell, those 


Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell. 


Milton, though reared a Calvinist, had risen above the 
stern and awful hyper-Calvinism of his day. He makes 
God say of the fallen angels:. 


They therefore, as to right belonged, 
So were created; nor can justly accuse 
Their Maker or their making or their fate, 
As if predestination overruled 
Their will disposed by absolute decree 
Or high foreknowledge; they themselves decreed 
Their own revolt—not I; if I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no less proved certain unforeknown. 


Nevertheless his conception of God is intensely Calvin- 
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istic. Divine sovereignty was, in his view, so intensely 
autocratic or despotic that 


He 
Who now is sovereign can dispose and bid 
What shall be right.* 

The one preéminent feature of Milton’s song is gran- 
deur; but his grandeur is cold and stately, generally dread- 
ful, never softened. His very efforts at the beautiful are 
cold, rigidly elegant, never warm and tender. He speaks 
of “amarant,” not “amaranth.” 

The spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks inwreathed with beams; 
. . the bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Impurpled with celestial roses, smiled. 


Shining pavement of jasper and purple roses— what regal, 
elegant, stately beauty! yet without a touch of tenderness; 
a smile, but cold and glistening. 

This utter want of tenderness, the result of the cold, 
stern theology of his day—that which made him a Puri- 
tan, but only in an accommodated sense a Christian; that 
which taught him to hate sin with a bitter hatred, itself 
akin to sin, and could not teach him to love the sinner; 
that which glorified the justice of God, and forgot his 
mercy; that which drew in regal magnificence the divine 
King, and could not say “Our Father whoart in heaven ” 
that was the one fatal defect in the poet who would sing 
of Jesus. If he had tried to write an epic of Jesus in- 
stead of an epic of humanity, he would have failed most 
signally. Possibly he knew this. His picture of Christ 
in Book III. of “Paradise Lost” makes him a veritable 
Mars, as utterly unlike the Christ of St. John as the Gre- 
cian war god is unlike the wrestler in Gethsemane, or the 
guest of the Bethany home: 





*These words occur in Satan’s speech, but they express the cur- 
rent belief in Milton’s day; and if he had not believed it, he would 
have expressed his dissent. 
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Thou that day 
Thy Father’s dreadful thunder didst not spare, 
Nor stop thy flaming chariot wheels, that shook 
Heaven’s everlasting frame, while o’er the necks 
Thou drovest of warring angels disarrayed. 
Back from pursuit thy powers, with loud acclaim, 
Thee only extolled, Son of thy Father’s might 
To execute fierce vengeance on his foes. 

The common people of Milton’s day were not a reading 
people; hence he made no effort to write for any but the 
learned. Therefore we find his songs obscure with learned 
allusions, and burdened with similes and metaphors myth- 
ologic and scientific. This gives to his verse an air of 
pedantry which renders harsh and stiff what might other- 
wise be somewhat tender. It must be remembered, also, 
that he wrote at a period when the English language was 
far less voluminous and flexible than now; and no writer 
could shade his word pictures and give to his thoughts a 
dress in such harmony with the nature of the thought as 
the poet of to-day may do. All of these things conspire 

to rob Milton’s twin songs of the tender sweetness and 
“ melting melody indispensable to the ideal epic of Jesus. 

Of Pollok’s “ Course of Time” but little need be said. 
Like the songs of Milton, it is rather an epic of humanity 
than aught else. It deals with Christ and Christianity 
only as these are inseparably intertwined with human ori- 
gin, life, and destiny. With less of grandeur and more 
adaptability to the common people than Milton’s songs, it 
deals largely with the same or cognate matters. It is bet- 
ter arranged, but not so well expressed, often descending 
to the puerile. It talks somewhat of our Christ, but fails 
utterly to be an epic of Jesus. 

In September, 1866, there appeared in England—and 
five years later in America—an extended epic from the 
pen of Rev. Edward Henry Bickersteth, entitled “ Yester- 
day, To-day, and Forever.” It sings of heaven and hell, 
time and eternity, of sin and redemption, of Christ and 
his Church, of the millennium and the judgment. It is 
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an epic of time, an epic of God, an epic of man, but more 
than all an epic.of Jesus. It has none of Milton’s gran- 
deur, but has a wealth of tender sweetness and delicate 
beauty of which Milton never dreamed. His very efforts 
at grandeur are so softened that strength is sacrificed to 
tenderness, and itis beauty slightly sublimated. Witness 
the following: 
My soul 

Was lit up with a clearer, purer light, 

The daybreak of a near eternity, 

Which cast its penetrating beams across 

The isthmus of my life, and fringed with gold 

The mists of childhood, and revealed beyond 

The outline of the everlasting hills. 


And this: 


One night, when night was listening for the dawn, 
Aloof upon the brow of Olivet 

I gazed on sleeping Salem. In the East 

Flashed a faint streak of pearl: the distant hills 
Slumbered in shadow and the vales in mist. 


And this: 
On Olivet 

The weary Saviour rested and forecast 
The anguish coming on Jerusalem, 
The birth-pangs of evangel life, nor left 
That mountain’s brow, nor limited the range 
Of his prophetic vision, till he spake 
Of his great advent in the clouds of heaven. 


Milton could never have written anything like this: 


It was not only grace we saw, but grace 
That failed not in a world of selfishness; 
Nor only light, but light in poisonous air 
Miraculously burning, self-sustained; 

Nor faith alone, but faith emptying itself, 
Itself to strengthen in another’s might; 
Self-limited omnipotence, that deigned, 
Weak even as man is weak, to lean on God. 


Emmanuel tabernacled among men 
To solace and sustain his orphan Church, 
23 
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To heal the bleeding heart of penitence, 

To cheer the downcast wayfarers to stand 
Suddenly as a spirit, but very man 

Among his brethren, and imbreathe on them 
The benediction of his peace and power, 

To transform human fear to heavenly faith, 
To conquer doubt by love; a second time 

To teach his chosen fishermen to cast 

The dragnet of the kingdom, to reveal 
Himself unto his own in Galilee. 


Here again we have strength sacrificed to sweetness; 
and Milton would have undoubtedly sacrificed sweetness 
to strength; the writer of the ideal epic of Jesus must do 
neither. Tennyson in his “In Memoriam” does neither; 
and had he written an epic of Jesus as exhaustively and 
carefully as he wrote “In Memoriam,” I believe the world 
would have recognized in it the longed for ideal, unless it 
had failed to reach the height of grandeur required, which 
is quite possible; for strength is not always grandeur, and 
Tennyson is not a theologian. 

Just one year ago there appeared i in England—and a 
little later in America—an epic of Jesus, entitled “ The 
Light of the World,” written by Sir Edwin Arnold, who 
had won his fame a dozen years earlier by his epic of 
Buddha, entitled “The Light of Asia.” Here we have 
what attempts to be simply and only an epic of Jesus— 
nothing more, nothing less. Milton aimed at something 
more, Pollok at something a little else, Bickersteth at 
that and something more; but Arnold only at that. He 
has succeeded in so far that he has written a veritable 
epic of Jesus, but his work lacks much of the ideal epic 
of Jesus. 

The one peculiar feature of Sir Edwin’s work, and its 
greatest charm, is naturalness—the sweet simplicity of 
naturalness. Witness the following: 

So many hillsides crowned’ with rugged rocks! 


So many simple shepherds keeping flocks, 
In many moonlit fields! but only they— 
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So lone, so long ago, so far away— 
On that one winter’s night at Bethlehem, 
To have white angels singing lauds for them! 

Here we have but one single word that any child might 
not comprehend—all so simple, so natural, and yet beauti- 
ful. The verse has the charm of rhyme and rhythn, allit- 
eration and melody; and so it is, generally, throughout 
the whole work, leaving out the rhyme in many places. 
What could be sweeter than this? 

Meek and sweet in the sun he stands, 
Drinking the cool of his Syrian skies, 

Lifting to heaven toil-wearied hands, 
Seeing his Father with those pure eyes. 


Gazing from trestle and bench and saw 

To the kingdom kept for his rule above; 
O Jesus, Lord, we see with awe! 

O Mary’s Son, we look with lovel 

What could be finer than this? 
The things of earth 

Are copies of the things in heaven, more close, 
More clear, more near, more intricately linked, 
More subtly than mere guess. Mysterious, 
Finger on lip, whispering and wistful ears, 
Nature doth shadow spirit. 

His theology, though not so profound, so grand in its 
sweep, so philosophic as Milton’s—and in some respects 
evidently faulty—yet in its conceptions of God is vastly 
truer, lacking every tinge of the Calvinistic harshness of 
seventeenth century theology: 

God’s love runneth faster than our feet, 

To meet us stealing back to him and peace, 
And kisses dumb our shame—nay, and puts on 
The best robe, bidding angels bring it forth, 
While heaven makes festival. 

The Christ he paints is all tenderness, divine tenderness; 

strong, yet tenderer than strong: 
This godlike One— 
This spotless, stainless, sinless, blameless Christ— 
Whom none did once convince of one small swerve 
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From perfectuess; nor ever shall! So strong 
The elements obey him; so divine 

The devils worshiped; so with virtue charged 
The touch of him was health; so masterful 
The dead came back upon his call; so mild 
The little children clustered at his knee, 

And nestled trustful locks on that kind breast 
Which leans to-day on God’s. 


The following is his description of Jesus’s personal ap- 
pearance: 


One 
Of a commanding stature—beautiful— 
Bearing such countenance as whoso gazed 
Must love or fear. Wine-color shone his hair, 
Glittering and waved, an aureole folded down, 
Its long rays lighted locks, which fell and flowed 
Fair parted from the middle of his head, 
After the manner of the Nazarites. 
Of dignity surpassing, pure and pale 
As lightning leaping sudden from the sky, 
As the Greek’s marble, but flushed frequently 
With the bright blood of manhood. Nose and mouth 
Faultless for grace, and full and soft the beard, 
Forked, the hazel color of his hair; 
The great eyes blue and radiant, mild as sky; 
Even and clear his forehead; and the face 
Of springtime after rain, yet terrible 
When he rebuked. In admonition calm; 
In tender hours each word like music’s soul 
Heard past the sound! Not ofttimes seen to smile, 
More oft to weep; yet of a lofty cheer 
Commonly—yea, of playful raillery 
And swift wit, softened with sweet gravity. 
Straight standing like a palm tree; hands and limbs 
So molded that the noblest copy of them 
Among the sons of men fairest and first. 


The naturalness of Sir Edwin’s song is greatly enhanced 
by a positive Orientalism very marked throughout the 
whole poem. He talks of 


The high-capped Median bringing stallions in, 
The Indian traders with the spice and silk, 
The negro men from Cush and Elamites, 
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The Red Sea sailors; and from the shores of Nile 
The blue-gowned, swart Egyptian. 
. frequent feet 

Of Tyrian traders and dark desert men 

Rocking upon their camels, with wild eyes 

Glittering like lance points; and Sidonians, 

Syrians, and Greeks and Jews—a motley crowd. 

He sings, now and then, his wild Indian philosophy: 
Om Amitaya! O 
The Immeasurable! What word but doeth wrong, 
Clothing the eternal in the forms of now? 
Notwithstanding all of this naturalness and beauty, all 

of this tenderness, this truest conception of God and this 
representation of the human Jesus superior to any ever be- 
fore drawn by poet, yet his work lacks much of the ideal 
epic of Jesus. Its defects are numerous. The plot is 
very defective, many important events being entirely over- 
looked, and unimportant and often imaginary scenes more 
largely elaborated. History and biography are very rudely 
. handled. He makes Mary of Magdala identical with Mary 
of Bethany, and both with the fallen one who came to 
Jesus in the house of Simon of Galilee. His Orientalism, 
so charming, would be more so were it not Indian Oriental- 
ism, rather than Syrian. The most glaring defect, how- 
ever, is his manifest and disappointing want of grandeur. 
The Jesus which he draws in the “Light of the World” 
is only about as much greater than the Guatama of his 
« Light of Asia” as the earth is larger than Asia. Now 
our Christ is just as tender and just as human and just 
as loving and lovable, sweet and beautiful as Sir Edwin 
paints him, but he is also as grand as God. Calvary and 
Gethsemane, Hermon and Olivet were not pretty and pa- 
thetic garden scenes, lapped with lullaby breezes and odor- 
ous with roses; but they were tremendous in their sweep, 
reaching to the stars, touching the throne of Omnipotence, 
enlisting the universe, and echoing into the ages of eter- 
nity. Sir Edwin seems to have no sort of a conception of 
this, but deals with all of them as if they were merely ex- 
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quisite passages in the history of a man whose life and 
character were a little too angelic and wonderful to be 
classed as human. I do not suppose that Sir Edwin doubts 
the divinity of Jesus, but he has never learned what that 
divinity means. An epic of Jesus with the element of 
redemption left out is as defective as would be the play of 
Hamlet with Hamlet’s part eliminated. Sir Edwin has 
given us a picture of a gentle, loving, teaching, healing, 
suffering, dying, and rising Jesus; but utterly ignores the 
fact that he is also a world-redeeming Jesus. Milton 
made so much of the divine Christ that he lost sight of 
the human; Sir Edwin, on the other hand, makes so much 
of the human that he loses sight of the divine. 

The English language has now attained a richness and 
fullness which enables it to express all the delicate shades 
of thought and feeling, and with all degrees of intensity. 
Such was never attained by any tongue of antiquity, and 
is unknown to any other dialect of to-day. With more 
simplicity than the old Hebrew, more strength than the 
Latin of Cesar and Cicero, more melody than classic 
Greek, and volume than all put together, it has never 
been equaled and will never be surpassed. The language, 
then, is ready to word the ideal epic of Jesus. Nine- 
teenth century research has turned a strong light on the 
history and chronology, philology and bibliography of 
the New Testament; and the topography and geography, 
ethnology and folklore of the land of Jesus; and the 
world to-day knows more about the wonderful “Son of 
man” than ever before; and possibly nearly as much as 
will be known until the light of eternity falls on the events 
of time. Now, if some poet would arise, with the grand- 
eur of Milton, the elegance of Tennyson, the tenderness 
of Bickersteth, the naturalness of Sir Edwin Arnold, and 
the learning of a Geikie, he might write an epic of Jesus 
which would delight earth’s millions a thousand years to 
come. | 

Almost every great epic in the English language bears 
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on its face a painful confession of weakness in its author. 
Milton did not dare to attempt rhyme, and knew nothing 
of alliteration; Bickersteth attempts alliteration now and 
then, but shuns the rhyme, although in his lyrics and 
lesser epics he uses it with marked success; Arnold uses 
rhyme to some extent, and alliteration more freely; but 
all seemed to fear that it might so trammel them that their 
verse would be constrained and weak. For the very same 
reason hundreds of others write only in prose. A first- 
class poet is one who is able to write easy, smooth, ele- 
gant, and strong verse, adorned with rhyme as well as 
rhythm, alliteration as well as figures, and yet resort to as 
few inversions as elegance or force requires, and shun as | 
sin everything known as poetic license. The less inver- 
sion the more naturalness, and the less license the more 
elegance should be his motto. The ideai epic of Jesus 
must come to us grand in thought, rich in figure, tender 
in spirit, true as the Gospels in its narrative, and clothed 
in the choicest English with rhyme and rhythm and allit- 
eration and every other charm known to poetry. 

Who will write it, and when? It will be written, 
though we who live to-day may never read it. 

H. WALTER FEATHERSTUN. 
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Ir is hard for those busy at their work to stop and listen 
With clearness of mind and frankness of spirit to sugges- 
- tions or criticisms. But both you that hear and I that 
read this paper will, I trust, recognize our fallibility and 
feel our responsibility, and endeavor to consider this ques- 
tion and the far-reaching principle it involves, not as par- 
tisans but as followers of the truth. 

Many criticisms are made upon the part of our work in 
which [am engaged. Some of these are helpful; some are, 
of course, valueless and based on ignorance. It would be 
a waste of time to try to consider them all, and I shall in- 
vite your attention merely to such as to me—and here 
comes in, I know, the personal element that makes and 
mars all work—seem valuable or for other reasons worthy 
of notice. 

It is said that our “cultured ” classical student appears 
as a dreamer among men and awkward among ladies. He 
knows, as a Queen of Sweden once said of a famous schol- 
ar, the word for chair in many countries, but does not know 
how to sit in one in any; while praising Roman patriot- 
ism, he forgets election day in his own town and country; 
while reading of Greek physiques, he dims the luster of 
his eyes and warps the symmetry of his body. He has 
been too busy over Greek history to have had time to 
study the history of his own State and country, and though 
he feels embarrassed if he misses one of the “ Reforms of 
Cleisthenes,” may never have been troubled at the thought 
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that he has not read the Constitution of his own country. 
He deems stupid the student that cannot remember a Greek 
second Aorist, but he himself cannot, as he feels or fears, 
recollect the names of the immortal beings that dwell in 
his neighborhood and enter into his life. He burns the 
midnight oil and sleeps away the hours of beautiful morn- 
ing, but he reads from Aristotle, “It is well to rise before 
daybreak, for this contributes to health, wealth, and wis- 
dom 5 and he delights to speak of the “rosy-fingered 
morn,’ while around him each day its fresh loveliness 
beams and breathes and sings unheeded. 

As lord of the class room his corrections make his pu- 
pils’ exercises blush at the missing of a Greek accent and 
flush crimson at the disgrace of a wrong form or construc- 
tion; but in society he is often embarrassed in the presence 
of cultured and particular ladies, and fears to touch with 
the tip of his tongue such dainty morsels as “buoy,” 
“shone,” or “Asia,” while each day brings on him the cen- 
sure of some offended word-fashion, the’justice of whose 
wrath he in his helplessness is unable to dispute; and. 
though he has worked hours on the choice of a Greek con- 
struction, he is ignorant as to the true use of “who” and 
“that.” 

He writes in Latin and Greek, and about Romans and 
Greeks, but contributes nothing to the literature of his 
own country. He dwells in an unreal world and digs up 
and brings heathen gods and ignorance back into the life 
and language of a Christian world. With his Cupids and 
Apollos, and Dianas, and Joves, and J unos, he is a priest 
of a phantom paganism, and casts a distorting haze over 
the face of nature. He is a blind guide, and not only does 
he himself turn away from the duties and glories of the 
present, but he takes fresh young spirits out of a life of 
progress and usefulness and leads them back into the fields 
and forests of the past. 

Now much of this criticism—taken partly from the 
words of opponents, partly from the confessions of a very 
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near relation of the present speaker—has a foundation: 
the same foundation on which rests the criticism of those 
that live in a world of novel reading; the simple founda- 
tion of unreality, of dreaming another’s life instead of liv- 
ing one’s own. There is a danger in this paper life, this 
life in which the will is lulled to sleep, this life with dead 
or stationary issues where there are no opportunities to be 
seized promptly or lost forever, this life in which we are 
not forced to the habit of doing a thing once for all, but | 
can retract or annihilate an error with the stroke of a pen, 
and not only turn over a new leaf but also tear out the old 
one on which we have made a blot. But though these 
criticisms apply with more or less force to us that teach 
Greek, they will also apply to all who lead a literary life, 
and it is not the work that we should: give up, but the 
faults. 

Before, however, enumerating the advantages of study- 
ing Greek and how they can be best obtained, I wish to 
state fairly one objection to this study that is often worded, 
at least, unfairly. “A young man,” it is complained, 
“spends four or five years on Greek, and then does not 
know anything about it.” Let us reduce the four or five 
years to three or four sessions, and then divide by four, 
for while studying Greek the student has on an average 
three other studies. That gives us three-fourths of or else 
one whole session, or about seven or nine months’ work 
wholly devoted to Greek by the average college A.B. or | 
A.M. Nine months out of a lifetime spent on a subject 
which, if he learn not at college, he can rarely ever learn, 
a subject that though not taught by life—one kind of life 
—is not logically for that reason useless. No more is it 
so than that wings are useless because the bird would not 
gain them by living without them, or that the plow is not 
useful because the farmer would not gain one by using the 
hoe. The question is, in the parallel case, simply: “ Will 
the farmer do more and better work by spending nine 
months in getting a plow and then using it, or in using 
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merely the hoe all his life?” This is an exaggerated von- 
trast between ignorance of and knowledge of Greek, but 
the logic is fair. 

Let us now ask ourselves what advantages are found in 
the study of Greek, and how can they be best obtained? 
The circumstances excuse me for being the first to respond 
and place his views before you. 

What is called a “course” in Greek should mean not 
merely the study of the Greek’s tongue. It means ac- 
quaintance with his character, his deeds, his life, his 
thoughts. It means a knowledge of what he did for the 
world, how he did it,and how we may imitate his good 
example. It means also the study of the judgments passed 
on his faults and sins, his ideals and virtues, by the God 
of nations; such study as has ever been the nurture of 
statesmen; for in the records of the already sentenced past 
they can read the precedents of the high court of Time, 
the decisions of the Supreme Judge; and by the light of 
the lamp of historical experience they are aided in deci- 
phering: the confused writing of the present. A Patrick 
Henry, a Gladstone would tell us that we must teach our 
youth Greek history. 

Heine has compared the earth to the cylinder of a music 
box, and the individual nations to the projecting points 
upon its surface. The cylinder revolves, the points strike 
here and there, and there is produced a complicated mel- 
ody. This is called history. The Greek nation made a 
clear note in this music, and we cannot stop our ears to it 
without the whole losing something of its unity and 
beauty. We find a little country, one-half of the size of 
Virginia, over a gap of barbarism, slavery, and a new re- 
ligion, still after the lapse of over two thousand years fa- 
mous and influential, perhaps even tyrannical, all over the 
civilized world, and we see those, and only those, coun- 
tries which it has never influenced still uncivilized or semi- 
civilized. 

We behold a little district, the equivalent of two Vir- 
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ginia counties, choose “ Wisdom” as her tutelary goddess. 
We see her rise; we see her fall beneath the sword; we see 
her after two thousand years rise again, raised by the hands 
of grateful civilization and made the author of liberty to 
her enslaved countrymen. We see her enjoy undisputed 
the longed for hegemony of Greece for which she had 
once striven in vain, while her rival (a paltry village) bows 
in submission to the verdict of history: “The pen is 
mightier than the sword.” 

Is a history with such lessons unpractical? Is its study 
a waste of time? 

But Greek life not only was a stage; it is still a part in 
the life of the world. I enter a public school, the very 
children are learning the Greek alphabet; I enter a Sun- 
day school, I hear none but Greek meters; I enter a 
church, a book written in Greek is the basis of what I 
hear. I study poetry, rhetoric, logic, ethics, geometry, 
and I am in a Greek world; I work almost anywhere in 
the field of knowledge, and I am among Greek monuments 
or using Greek implements. We must know something 
about Greek. Were there but the fact that the great au- 
thority in our religion is written in Greek, that fact alone 
would be a hold on all time. Pages could be written on 
the need of studying the New Testament in the original. 
Might a war have been averted had doöAos been read as it 
stood or translated “slave?” A great Church is formed 
around the word Baxtifoa. The grand unity of God’s rev- 
elation would be more easily borne in mind if we read, in- 
stead of Mary and James and Simon, Miriam and Jacob 
and Simeon. And the time of the redemption of Israel 
might draw more rapidly near did they think of the tri- 
. umphs of the “Messiah” and the “followers of the Mes- 
siah,” where they now hear with indifference the sounds 
“Christ” and “Christians.” And, though we have in our 
translations the body of truth, yet here too we crave the 
experience so beautifully expressed in these words of Prof. 
Gildersleeve’s: “To me . . . the fairest results of a 
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long life. of study have been the visions of that cosmic 
beauty which reveals itself when the infinitely little fills 
up the wavering outline and the features stand out pure 
and perfect against the sky of God’s truth.” 

The New Testament, then, should be a standard text- 
book in a Greek course in a Christian country. Else, no 
provision is made for the great mass of Christian students 
that does not enter a theological seminary. I earnestly 
beg for this subject your interest and thought. 

But let us notice some of the workings of the leaven of 
Greek thoughts or words or actions. I was struck by a 
passage in the “ Essays and Studies ” of Prof. Gildersleeve, 
in which he writes of Julian that “he had the valor of the 
student whose mind was fixed by high examples.” I, asa 
student, as a teacher, felt grateful for that thought. Are 
we then among the seers that feel and hand down through 
the ages the influence of the mighty dead? And is it to 
our pupils, thoughtful-eyed, and perhaps pale-faced, that 
we are to look for heroic deeds and deaths? Is there 
breathing in their young bosoms the spirit of a Regulus or 
a Leonidas, and do they read not in vain of the heroes of 
Marathon and Thermopylex? 

They fell devoted but undying, 

The very gales their names seem sighing, 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Rolls mingling with their fame forever. 

Who can number the lives elevated by memories of Soc- 
rates and Aristides, or of a Scevola, a Decius, and a Cur- 
tius? And what debased society in civilized lands but has 
shrunk before the beautiful or the awful reproofs of Cor- 
nelia or of a Virginius and a Lucretia? Who can count 
the sons of Homer or measure the influence of Demosthe- 
nes? And who, for we should not forget the sweet-faced 
maidens in our female seminaries and colleges, can know 
the influence on their sensitive souls of the heroes and 
heroines of the past? Ask the Renaissance what Greek 
thought and art did for modern Europe. Look at our ris- 
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ing gymnasiums and see Greek ideas, imperishable as those 
described by Plato, bursting into a new life. Who can 
say that even from this source reforms may, not spread, 
bearing the stamp of Greek simplicity, good sense, and 
taste? | 

Despise not the simple instruments, the “little Davids” 
of nature. The little tennis racket, with all its truant 
ways, has slung down many high-heeled shoes, tight 
sleeves, many bustles, hoops, and other Goliaths that de- 
fied the armies of Israel. From our gymnasiums there 
may spread a truer appreciation of the body, of a natural 
and of a virtuous mode of life. Could not many vices be 
there pilloried or prevented, weakness and neglect rebuked, 
graces and gifts of God honored and set as ideals to stimu- 
late and toencourage? Might there not arise a reform in 
dress that would make one care more for the beauty of the 
foot than of the shoe, and brand as sin all deliberate clumsi- 
ness and distortion? May not regard for health, beauty, and 
the order of nature—the orders of God—inaugurate a re- 
form against all unnatural fashions and demands of an ar- 
tificial social life? And—smile not, ye keepers of board- 
ing houses!—may there not arise, and arise among our 
students jirst of all those now guilty, the habit of rising at 
daybreak, and from this beginning may it not gradually 
permeate society? 

I shall be bold. Trusting that Christendom will not 
forever remain in this respect inferior to heathen Greece, 
civilization to barbarism, the educated to the peasant; 
trusting in the influence of the great army of early risers, 
in the good sense of the human race and the triumph of 
nature over unnaturalness, of right over wrong, I make 
this prophecy and shall begin to labor for it in my own 
life and among my own students. 

I shall not ask you to excuse me for what is no digres- 
sion, for interest in physical culture is as truly an element 
of the air breathed by a student of Greek as is love of 
literature, and it should, moreover, ever be the care of a 
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teacher to place before his pupils the challenges to a noble 
life left by the nations they study, and he should make 
them feel that they are his soldiers to whom he looks for 
support, and whom he trusts not merely to hear but also 
to champion whatever true ideals he has set before them. 
Let us take the testimony of Macaulay to the value of 
these Greek ideals. Thus he writes of Greece: “ Wher- 
ever a few great minds have made a stand against violence 
and fraud in the cause of liberty and reason, there has 
been her influence in the midst of them, inspiring, encour- 
aging, consoling by the lonely lamp of Erasmus, by the 
restless bed of Pascal, in the tribune of Mirabeau, in the 
cell of Galileo, and on the scaffold of Sidney.” 
Germany’s literary chieftains, Goethe and Schiller, 
looked on the Greeks as the ideals of humanity. Says 
Schiller: “I am now reading almost nothing but Homer. 
The ancients give me true enjoyment. At the same time 
I need them to purify my own taste.” Columbus was but 
fulfilling the dream of Strabo, who had said that if the 
breadth of the Atlantic were not too great an obstacle one 
might sail from Spain to India, and that in the Atlantic 
probably lay great lands, most likely on the parallel of lat- 
itude that runs through Athens. This parallel, we know, 
flatters us by striking Virginia. These ideas have been 
fulfilled, and are, therefore, I know, useless as incentives, 
but they serve as testimonials to the practical value of this 
Greek stimulus. But many conflicts are still to come. 
We are not Epigonoi. The future is as glorious a field— 
nay, a more glorious field—as the past. There is, for in- 
stance, still to be fought the great struggle between sim- 
plicity and artificiality. What shall be the fate of our 
«‘ your obedient servant,” “your excellency,” “your royal 
highness,” our “sublime porte,” or “high gate;” perhaps 
of even our “you are” and “they are” of our German 
cousins when spoken to one person, and other formalities 
to which custom has blinded us, when by study we are 
forced to look at them in contrast to the simple ov or tu 
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of Greek or Roman? When a whole nation goes astray, 
then to its scholars, who are acquainted with the wisdom 
and experience of other nations, comes their greatest op- 
portunity for usefulness. Nations need the help of other 
nations as truly as man needs the help of man. Let us 
take warning from China. Let us also have care lest while 
heathen Athens chose the Goddess of Wisdom, Christian 
America choose the God of Gain. 

I do not here mention the lessons we can learn from the 
vices of the Greeks. Surely we all know they ure many 
and solemn. 

But even if we wished it we cannot escape the influence 
of the Greeks. True, we should study our own literature 
and language far more than we do, and your speaker per- 
sonally feels that need; but even here, as has been said, 
though the body of our English literature may be de- 
scended from heathen Anglo-Saxon, yet the spirit is that 
of Greek and Latin and Hebrew. 

“To know Shakespeare and Milton,” says Mr. Palgrave 
in his introductory lecture as Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford, “is the pleasant and crowning con- 
summation of knowing Homer and Aschylus, Catullus 
and Virgil.” 

The study of the classics is a bridge between the pres- 
ent and the past, a bond between the romance peoples and 
the Teuton and Slav; atie between the educated of all 
nations. Shall we break it? Are we ready to face the 
danger of another Babel? Or shall we rather instill into 
the minds of youth the great idea of the brotherhood of 
man, as unrestricted by time as by space, and the great 
ideal that each nation had and still has a mission to per- 
form for the world. Is this unpractical? Will this tree 
of truth bear no fruit? 

If, now, we look at the study of merely the Greek lan- 
guage, we shall find it helpful and stimulating. The daily 
contemplation of simplicity combined with symmetry and 
logic, the discovery of laws of speech that throw light 
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even on the articulation of the babe and the pronunciation 
of the negro, the discovery of the meaning of the mere 
labels we use every day: the meaning, for instance, of 
“father ” and of “mother,” the realization of the kinship 
of the dark East Indian and the white-faced Teuton—all 
these must broaden the thought, open new vistas to and 
quicken the imagination of poetic youth. And as to men- 
tal exercise, is not the mind trained to comprehensiveness 
and tenacity by the mastery of a sentence of Demosthenes 
or Plato or Thucydides? There stands the sentence like 
a huge block puzzle. The pieces are seized according to 
a strange order, and hurled—one, two, three, four, sixty— 
out toward the pupil. Fast as they come, he must seize 
them, transform them, put each in its place, and when the 
last block has been hurled him he hands back the puzzle 
rearranged into a perfect pattern. What an exercise in 
the mental arithmetic of thought! 

Never have I more realized the power of the human 
mind than when marveling at this everyday miracle. 
And all teachers know that a pupil so trained never has 
any difficulty in mastering the syntax of any modern lan- 
guage, and that in accuracy he will almost invariably sur- 
pass with one year’s study of French or German a student 
who has never studied Latin or Greek though he has 
studied French or German two years, or, in some Cases, 
however long he has studied them. 

The study of logic is the same, whether we study it in 
Greek or in English. So, in the main, is the study of 
grammar, and much of the time spent on Greek grammar 
is, even to an Englishman, as helpful as if it had been 
spent on English grammar. So is it with much of the 
Greek vocabulary, and such words as Bible, apostle, dis- 
ciple, preach, be converted, have a meaning to a Greek 
scholar deeper than any English scholar can feel, unless 
he studies the same words in a longer and harder way. 

There is another criticism upon not the teaching of 
Greek and Latin, but the methods we pursue in our teach- 

24 
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ing, which, because of what seems to me its great force 
and suggestiveness, I will insert here, and then proceed to 
the last topic of this essay: How shall we best attain the 
possible benefits and avoid the possible evils of our 
study? 

Mr. Richard G. Moulton, who has for ten years been a 
lecturer in the University Extension movement in England, 
and who in the Review of Reviews is called “a veritable 
apostle ” of English University Extension in these United 
States, has written in the Atlantic Monthly for June of 
this year (1891) a most suggestive article dealing with a 
fault in our teaching that is well known to us all, and of 
which we of the younger generation are especially guilty. 
It is that our graduates know scarcely anything of the 
literature of the language to which they have devoted so 
much labor. Reading in all under a thousand pages; read- 
ing these at about a thousand different times, and some- 
times with intervals of months; reading with an interrup- 
tion from the dictionary at about every fifth word, and 
with the mind full of questions about roots, suffixes, cases, 
and, in fact, almost everything except the thought; what 
. wonder is it if he cannot candidly say he loves classic lit- 
erature? Here especially springs up often the fruit of cant 
and hypocrisy—fruit of which the teacher may be the fur- 
nisher, the eating of which tends to make our pupils not 
scholars, but scholastikot. 

Now how shall this deficiency in our limited college 
courses be supplied? I give the suggestion of Mr. Moul- 
ton, a suggestion based on his experience and indorsed by 
the experience of others for over five years: “ The ancient 
classics must be studied in the vernacular.” Many writ- 
ers would lose scarcely any value by such treatment, for 
all thought can in some way be communicated. Are we 
not content to read even the Bible in translations? And 
even as to writers whose style and language is an essential 
value a modification of this plan will bring the happiest 
results. Who, for instance, will gain more from the study 
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of Homer? He that after his regular day’s marches, his 
stadia and parasangs, pitches his camp at the end of the 
sixth book, or he that has mastered one book, reads its 
meter, translated portions into English hexameter, acted 
in its scenes, seen derived from its curious forms the prin- 
ciples of historical grammar and comparative philology, 
and that has also read the whole of Chapman’s “ Iliad ” and 
Morris’s “Odyssey,” or of Bryant’s excellent “Tliad ” and 
“Odyssey,” and that has been able in the same time al- 
lotted the other student to compare them with Dryden’s 
“ Aöneid,” or with the “Song of the Niebelungen?”’ 

Which could better appreciate Demosthenes: a student 
that had in fifty fragments read six or seven of his speeches, 
or one that had read two or three and mastered one of them 
so as to be able to declaim it or understand it when de- 
claimed, and that had listened to and compared in oratory 
speeches of Demosthenes, Burke, Webster, and Patrick 
Henry? Which would be the more interested, the more 
benefited ? 

For answer ask mankind for what Demosthenes was fa- 
mous: for being a Greek, or for being an orator? And 
how could teacher and student gain better literary train- ° 
ing than by reading together “King Lear” and “(CEdi- 
pus,” by comparing the stories of “Hamlet” and 
“Orestes,” or, as Mr. Moulton suggests, by combining the 
«Alcestis” of Euripides, Browning's “ Balanstion,” Will- 
iam Morris’s “ Love of Alcestis,” and Longfellow’s “ Gold- 
en Legend?” “No word,” says Mr. Moulton, “in Greek 
or Latin should be set without a prescribed course in En- 
glish translations attached.” Conceive this idea extended 
to the teaching of every foreign language, and our students 
in German reading Schiller’s “Song of the Bell” and 
Longfellow’s “ Building of the Ship” side by side, and of 
their comparing Longfellow’s “ Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish ” and Goethe’s “ Hermann and Dorothea,” and “ Hia- 
watha,” and Scheffel’s “ Trompeter.” Under such a sys- 
tem what literary pleasure and culture should be the result! 
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Let us think over Mr. Moulton’s concluding words: “I 
believe there is a great opportunity for any university that 
will lead a new departure in the direction for which I have 
argued; uniting in its own studies pure literature in En- 
glish with linguistic exercises in Latin and Greek, open- 
ing by “extension,” teaching the ancient classics to the 
plain people and by the way of material for both these 
purposes encouraging the production of good transla- 
tions.” 

We have already entered the concluding section of our 
subject, and I shall now close with a simple statement of 
what seems to me a good ideal for a Greek teacher and of 
a Greek course. I ask your kind criticisms and friendly 
counsel, that it may become higher and better. 

The ideal Greek teacher, as one of the leaders in this 
state, should be a true man, a rounded man, a cultured man. 
He should know and appreciate his own history and litera- 
ture and be a student of the times and a lover of his coun- 
try and people. He should become acquainted, as he has 
opportunity, with the leading and most cultured persons 
of his town, State, or times. He should foster and encour- 
age the intellectual possibilities of his neighborhood, and, 
in fact, seek in every way to avoid the danger of unreal- 
ity to which he is peculiarly exposed and admit the light 
of the present, which is as necessary for the illuminating 
of the past as that of the past is for the reading of the 
present. His course should be based on the principle that 
we do not study Greek for the glory of the Greeks, but 
our own benefit. He should tear away the veil of cant 
from the statue of antiquity and teach independent but 
humble criticism or silence. He should stimulate the spir- 
it of comparison, imitation, or emulation. This may be 
done by paying especial attention to Greek history and to 
comparative grammar, by using such text-books as Ma- 
haffy’s “Old Greek Life” or his “Old Greek Education,” 
and Willson’s “ Mosaics of Grecian History,” and by re- 
quiring of each class essays on such subjeets as: “ The 
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Contrast between Greek and American Education,” “A 
Comparison of Greeks and Virginians,” “The Value of 
Studying the New Testament in Greek,” “The Beauties 
I felt in Homer,” “ The Influence of Greece on Civiliza- 
tion.” Heshould make his pupils interested in the Greek 
people and informed about the best Greek literature by 
telling of the modern Greeks, by carefully selecting suit- 
able works of the best Greek writers and assigning them 
to be read in English as parallel, and in other ways men- 
tioned before. For literature day he should sclect and 
prepare to read to his class extracts from the Greek au- 
thors of whom the lesson teaches, making his class the 
audience of a prepared and abridged rendering of the 
Clouds or of the Frogs of Aristophanes, with their “ Brek- 
kekekex koax koax,” or introducing them to the two 
sprightly Syracusan ladies in Alexandria amid their chat- 
ter and excitement over the great festival with its rearing 
horses, cross and polite spectators, bearish husbands, and 
the ever present “small boy.” He may read them selec- 
tions from Epictetus or Plato, or the epitaph of the heroes 
of Thermopyla. What a stimulus—all this to the teacher 
to increase his own knowledge of Greek literature! He 
may appoint pupils to translate in meter and read before 
the class an ode of Anacreon, or some one dressed, perhaps, 
as a Greek sophist to read to them the allegory of Prodicus. 
Or the different literary societies represented in his class 
will choose their representatives and have a competitive 
contest in declaiming a selection from Lysias. Or, per- 
haps, if the professors of Latin and Greek are making the 
sister classics mutually helpful and complementary, Senior 
Greek may challenge Senior Latin to let their Cicero come 
forward and before the two assembled classes oppose his 
eloquence to that of Demosthenes. 

By such methods the teacher of Greek will gain the sup- 
port of many thoughtful critics, while he himself, instead 
of being sadly conscious that his work as a specialist is 
dwarfing him as a man, will find in it constant demands 
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upon every possibility of his nature and the youth of per- 
petual growth. He will ever remain a humble, childlike 
learner, but his work will be to himself full of the fresh- 
ness of his student days, while to his students he will 
make the dead language full of life. 


_ Riowarp M. SMITH. 
Randolph-Macon College, Va. 
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IpEAs are mental pictures of the real or of the imagi- 
nary, the creations of genius, the deductions of reason, or 
the vagaries of the imagination. They appear as individ- 
uals and in groups, and furnish fabrics in the workshop 
of thought. Sometimes they are crude, imperfect, mere 
shapeless nuggets, lacking the finish and authority of 
" coin; or, like the diamond from the hand of the lapidary, 
every face may be polished, and from the rich exhibition 
of colors appears a playground for young rainbows. 
Here are measures of brain power, as we judge the earth- 
quake by the nature of its heart throbs. 

Ideas differ largely in their proportions, utility, and es- 
timate of their value. Some are molded in brass, carved 
in marble, or painted on canvas. They are immortalized 
in architecture, oratory, and verse; in philosophy, letters, 
and religion. Some are written in the sand on ocean’s 
shore, only waiting for the next wave to obliterate them 
forever. Ideas are like the pyramids in their lone majes- 
ty: in close association with the profound silence, vast- 
mess, and mystery of desert sands. They have outlived 
the names and design of their builders, and thus of their 
own history. Some are specimens of the imaginary Lilli- 
putians or the real dwarf tribes of Africa. Ideas are great 
or small in themselves, and not dependent on the verbiage 
of their expression. Words are but the dress of the men 
they clothe; not the men themselves. 

Pigmies are pigmies still, 
Though perched on Alps; 
And pyramids are pyramids 
In vales, 


The statuary brings out muscle and poise and expres- 
(375) 
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sion in the mute marble. Ile needs no tailor craft to give 
beauty or rigor to the materialized ideas he presents. 

These brain children must be carefully protected, lest 
the frost nip them in the flower or bud, or the worm ren- 
der the fruit valueless. 

The sources of ideas are many and great, within and 
without us. The eye of the naturalist must look for choice 
flowers in their known localities, or for rare specimens of 
minerals or metals at their native homes. Large and cul- 
tivated experience and discrimination are necessary to 
discover and separate the more important ideas as they ap- 
pear, and to place them for safe keeping in our mental 
herbarium, cabinet, or museum. We should select and 
preserve the best. It is folly to load ourselves down with 
the useless, the injurious, while we might as easily secure 
the valuable and useful. In our natural vis inertia we 
imitate without proper selection of best models, we echo 
the ideas of our associations rather than mine out our 
own. No wonder there is such antagonism and contra- 
diction of views as to truth and duty, when prejudice rules 
our reason, and hereditary error decides what is good, true, 
and right. 

Ideas are harbingers of opinions, pivot points of charac- 
ter, first lessons in education. They are the leaders in 
grand efforts, guides to noble constructions, bases of splen- 
did edifices or monuments. They make the man as rain- 
drops do the shower. Think of the images in the mind 
of Homer as he composed the Iliad, mighty in thought, 
rolling in exquisite verse. Conceive of the mental trans- 
formations going on in the thoughts of the immortal au- 
thor of “The Novum Organum.” What a museum of 
brain wonders in blind Milton’s soul, as with panoramic 
power and speed the scenes of “ Paradise Lost” passed in 
fleeting images before his mental vision, pausing but long 
enough to receive a permanent, immortal, poetic record. 

Ideas should appear like statues of Phideas or Canova, 
beautiful or grand in grace of posture and truth of char- 
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acter expressed—with just enough drapery for modesty - 
and propriety. The man inclosed in ten pairs of trousers, 
like Irving’s doughty Dutchman of early New York 
Knickerbocker history, is no more a man by his extra ha- 
biliments, but is embarrassed in ease and grace of move- 
ment, and robbed of real proportion and form. 

Mind dwells in its regal palace an imprisoned king. 
In this material palace, so beautifully impressed with the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of its divine Maker, mind, 
through the delicate and intricate network of the nerves, 
receives impressions from the outer world, and from them 
ideas of color, size, form, proportion, and relation are born. 
Light shines on the soul its lessons through the eye. 
Communion with nature and friends and dear ones comes 
in the music of the sound, and words bearing kind mes- 
sages through the material ear to the immaterial soul. 
Mental suggestion is busily at work, while instinct gives 
all the aid in her power. Every law of light was shown in 
the human eye, and every law of acoustics was present in 
the human ear, every principle of mechanics and natural 
philosophy was written in the human frame before philos- 
ophy itself was born, or science began to discover, arrange, 
and utilize truth and law. 

Locality of birth and residence has much to do with the 
size and character of our ideas. They reflect the shadow, 
the mountain, the rolling river, the beautiful plain, or the 
images of rough rocks, arid plains, wanting ornaments of 
hill, and forest. They are profoundly impressed by the 
language, refinement, government, and religion of the peo- 
ple and times they represent. They are true photographs 
of men, manners, and periods. : They are the milestones 
marking the steps of progress from barbarism to Chris- 
tianized civilization and refinement, or the evidence 
of retrograde and decline. Ideas may sit in silent, sad 
grandeur, like the Parthenon at Athens or the burial 
ground of cities and empires on the banks of the Nile. 

It has been doubted whether the “ Iliad ” or the “ Odys- 
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sey ’ could have been written outside of Greece, whose 
grand, diversified scenery and semimythical history give 
strength to poetry, creative power to genius. Holland, 
with her dead level and dykes and windmills, can scarce 
build a successful altar to the muses. No Parnassus is 
there to afford a Helicon. The genius of Burns and of 
Scott was nurtured and matured amid their native moun- 
tains and rocks and legendary and patriotic lore. They 
have not only immortalized themselves in letters, but their 
native land in poetic numbers. 

Ideas should not live the hermit’s Jife, but in groups, 
happy families aiding each other without discord or vari- 
ance, yet, like soldiers, they should be called out in dress 
parade and undergo rigid inspection. Like real beauty, 
every where admired by all, genuine modesty should mark 
our ideas. They should never be intrusive or obtrusive, 
but gentle and kind, ready to make any proper sacrifice 
of personal ease or benefit for others’ good, except when 
principle and duty are involved. 

Ideas are nomadic in character, like the wandering Tar- 
tar with his house on wheels. In one sense “the work is 
his parish.” They deal in raw material as well as in the 
wrought fabric, and furnish the circulating medium of 
mental commerce. Sometimes they appear as an unex- 
pected resurrection after a burial of centuries. They fur- 
nish the delicate material or the splendid shaw! of magnif- 
icent make and price. The silk may come on cocoons or 
in the costly loom products for the dress of beauty and of 
royalty. In the medical world ships may carry the Jesuit 
bark or the fever-quelling extract, quinine. Here, as in 
material matters, mental commerce is much influenced by 
inexorable fashion. Interchange of ideas as to education, 
morals, manners, government, or religion may do much 
good. There is a tendency to recognition of the mutual 
dependence of man on his fellows and the cultivation of 
the spirit of true brotherhood. Yet danger travels along 
this line. Disease may lurk in the figs from Smyrna, and 
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fruits and grain from the Orient may carry, as fellow-pas- 
sengers, plague and death. However cultivated our ideas, 
they should preserve their native originality, individuality, 
and personality. Secondhand clothes for dress of ideas, 
like those of human garb, may tell their own history of 
poverty or want, of sickness and burial, from the effort to 
conceal age, wear, and superannuated style, and to prac- 
tice the deceit of apparent newness of fabric and fashion 
and make. 

Theft may be branded as the act of appropriation with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the owner. Ideas may be 
stolen as well as horses. If the cry of “ Stop, thief!” were 
frequently uttered, how many so-called poems would shake 
out of their ideas and meters! how many sermons and ora- 
tors in fear would have their rhetorical wreaths wither, 
their learning grow pale, their arguments in rapidity of 
flight wildly break in frequent links from the log- 
ical chain! Some unlucky Chrysostom might be plucked 
of his false peacock plumage, and many an accredited 
profound jurist or statesman might have his boasted lore 
recognized as purchased at auction or of some “ Cheap 
John’s” store, or appropriated without either inheritance 
or purchase. It destroys self-respect and the respect of 
others, unnerves the vigor of true manhood to attempt to 
flaunt in the exhumed rays of a defunct infidelity, as if 
those ideas, long ago put to death and buried by the hang- 
man, were like Minerva—just born, and complete wisdom 
from the brain of Jove. Sacrifice of pride of opinion on 
the altar of truth and duty and giving up purely personal 
interests for the good of others are the salt thrown into 
life’s bitter fountains to purify and sweeten the waters. 

Having carefully and patiently made a beautiful mosaic 
of well-selected ideas, we should exercise true manhood in 
their modest but firm maintenance and enjoyment; for 
great flexibility on the one hand and too dogged tenacity 
on the other should be equally avoided. We may be firm 
and yet kind, manly and yet courteous. 
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Secondhand infidel clothes, with all the skill of the 
chemist and the industry of the renovator, carry their own 
marks of use and decay, the smell of the moth’s work and 
of the damp vault—all tell of the poverty of the wearer’s 
wardrobe, and reveal what he is sedulously trying to con- 
ceal: wear, age, and decay. 

We should not allow our ideas to dwarf themselves from 
mere selfish considerations. Here is something nobler 
than self, something higher and grander than mere personal 
gratification. We should live not for ourselves, but make 
marked preference for God and our fellows in our concep- 
tions, purposes, affections, and efforts. Simplicity, accu- 
racy, and thoroughness are necessary ideas of our educa- 
tion. An imperfect or marred idea of truth and right is 
often the worst species of error. Distorted vision may 
make the more beautiful object disfigured and forbidding. 
One accurate, well-defined idea on some important subject 
is worth a hundred vague and incorrectly defined mental 
images. 

A spider may spin his web and demonstrate strength, 
skill, and economy of space and material by his instinct- 
ive mathematics, but one grain of pure gold is worth more 
than a ton of gossamer threads. Our decisions should not 
be hastily reached, but be the results of sufficiently thor- 
ough examination, a fair and candid trial. Candor and 
unmixed desire for truth should be on the jury, and tried 
integrity foreman. Mind should not endanger its man- 
hood by foolish pride of opinion or the mere gratification 
of her opinions or plans. The effort to practice deceit 
upon ourselves, or to force the revolting mind to accept 
- the false and absurd as true and right is a great crime 
against. our mental and immortal nature. Mind will as- 
sert its freedom though in presence of gibbet and stake. 
The autocracy of Russia, though ruling millions of miles 
and of people, cannot stop the ingress and influence of 
liberal ideas of personal privileges and rights. In vain do 
prisons rise, the knout inflict its terrible punishments, the 
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ice and the sorrows of prison and exile in Siberian winter 
offer their threats. Neither Siberian cold nor exile prison 
tortures can freeze out the love and desire of liberty from 
the human soul. Through the commerce of mind, liberal 
ideas of government, true freedom of mind and of body, 
have been imported more or less every where, and the names 
of American freedom and of its father, George Washing- 
ton, have been translated into the wide world of human 
thought, and are making hearts glad with joy and hope. 

Novelty in ideas, as in matter, is but new combination, 
arrangement, use of the same elements under different 
forms and relations. Gravity always existed before it was 
demonstrated by the magnificent English philosopher who 
wrote his name among the stars and illuminated his fame 
by the colors of the rainbow spectrum. The Pharaohs 
probably took calomel, opium, and quinine, or their equiv- 
alents, to cure the malaria from the Nile. Curiosity seek- 
ers among the sarcophagi have found out that Egypt’s 
monarchs had dentistry in their time, and busy searchers 
in the Tower of London have found a pocket pistol of 
Elizabeth’s time, the rude but apparently legitimate father 
of the fearful American revolver. 

Ideas when uttered in print become the property of all 
who can secure them, but when quoted in the language of 
their authors, due credit should be given. This is dic- 
tated by courtesy and honesty. Birth and rank may claim 
title to miles of territory, and hold the inhabitants in some 
sort of servitude; but true, well-proportioned, manly ideas 
can never be long held as serfs, but in spirit and effort are 
truely democratic. 

Real genius is more often found and developed in the 
middle and lower ranks of society. Money and fame are 
the universal stimulants to effort, patient endurance, and 
persistent toil. Success certainly awaits, though in the 
slowly coming years. Aggregations of wealth are slow 
and small, but the small savings of years present fortunes 
at last. 
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Ideas, when born and nurtured of prejudice, family be- 
quests, and the delightful associations of the home life, are 
received without examination or investigation, and we 
cling to them with great tenacity as connected with the 
memories of the living and the graves of the dead. No 
profane hands must touch our ark. While it is largely 
true, though not very complimentary to our intellects or 
our manhood, a large share of our ideas on most subjects, 
social or political, literary or religious, especially the lat- 
ter, are nothing more than tenderly received and tenacious- 
ly maintained prejudices. We seem almost to be born 
into some creed, political or religious, or we place it 
among the earliest occupants of mind as a truth in itself 
before we are able to receive more than its name. The 
name of our mother’s religion, our father’s politics, are as 
unhesitatingly received in childhood as is our food. These 
are hereditary bequests, but, however sacredly considered, 
should not be allowed to become intolerance or bigotry. 

Choice of ideas for the permanent setting of our charac- 
ter should be as carefully selected as our jewels. If we had 
liberty of unrestricted choice, we would not select crushed 
pearls, defective topazes, imperfect opals, or cracked 
diamonds. Imitations in paste for a time may pass for 
real gems. Chemistry and art may make wax simulate 
pearls, but the deceit will not last: certain detection 
awaits the error. Life is the scene for gathering the jew- 
els that shall adorn our heavenly existence, the gems of our 
immortal crown. Life’s work should be done wisely and 
well. 

Ideas are not only thought germs, but the modes and 
material of character. The correctness and stability of 
the foundation determine largely the nature and value of 
the edifice erected on it. True value is determined by 
practical utility. Flowers and pictures are, in their place 
as ornaments, of much value to cultivate taste and gratify 
the imagination, but they will furnish neither food, fire, 
nor raiment. Beautiful lawns do not grow corn or wheat. 
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Houses in dreamland may be built of gorgeous clouds and 
ornamented with every variety of hue of sunlight; rain- 
bows may arch the palace and its surroundings; even pure 
and bright spirits may be its waiters, watchers, ahd ward- 
ers, but these will not answer as homes for men of mortal 
mold where tired labor might repose and hunger and 
thirst secure their needed supply. Cloud homes may 
gratify the imaginary life of the dreamer who constructs 
them, but such only. We live in a matter of fact world. 
We ourselves are ever coming in contact with the min- 
gled, beautifully sad facts of our being, where life and 
death blend and the sorrows of sin are soothed and cheered 
and banished by the grandest of facts—the crucified 
Christ, man’s Saviour from sin. 

Ideas exert their incalculable force in determining hu- 
man action and deciding human destiny. Great responsi- 
bility is seen in their selection, arrangement, and utiliza- 
tion. As our ideas come from different sources, books, 
associations, self-exploration, we are largely accountable 
for the correctness of our knowledge, our principles, and 
our conduct. Books may be to us floating isles of light, 
moving in harmony in their proper orbits and exercising 
on mind and heart a healthy influence, or they may act as 
fire ships carrying destruction in their path and contact. 
False ideas of life may poison its fountain and may lead 
to despondency or desperation; while the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good brain children conduct to usefulness, 
honor, and happiness. Early and constant, teachable and 
trustful association with the ideas of God in nature, proy- 
idence, and redemption give to mind new strength, the 
conscience new tenderness, the judgment better, more cor- 
rect action, and the soul loftier emotions. The will sits 
clothed and in its right mind at the Master’s feet, and be- 
gins effort to imitate him in pure thought, benevolent con- 
duct, holy character. 

Ideas are the foundation stones on which faith or unbe- 
lief builds. Nowhere are clear, consistent, correct ideas 
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more valuable and necessary than in religion. Confusion 
or error, however slight, may be “the tangential point of 
departure.” Light without cloud should emanate from the 
word of God; the cross of Christ must illuminate the path 
of duty, the requirement of self-negation, the appreciation 
and enjoyment of promise and provision. What God re- 
quires and forbids, promises and denies us must be as 
fully evident as Ursa Major and the North Star, which it 
points out. Ignorance, indifference, and stupidity have no 
place in the true worship of God. The real nature and 
exhibition of Bible piety, when shown correctly, appear: 
like Alpine ranges shining in the light and beauty of ris- 
ing and setting sun. Sinful impurity of ideas infect rap- 
idly their associates as ruinously as visits to a pesthouse 
or intimacy with a leper. . 

In meeting the clearly recognized responsibility for 
selection and use of our ideas, it becomes us carefully to 
sift the wheat from the chaff, the diamonds from the sand. 
Idle theory, fine-spun speculations, dreamy creed without 
“the living presence ” of Christ and the residence of the 
Holy Spirit, though they may be grateful to our sinful 
nature and unregenerate pride, and give momentary noto- 
riety, must be laid aside for strong, clear views quarried 
from the Bible by pious minds, as our holy inheritance, reli- 
able guides of life, and abiding sources of comfort and hope. 

Our ideas should exhibit a manly independence of char- 
acter associated with true modesty and respect for author- 
ity. The cant of Cromwell’s time or the polished licen- 
tious expression of the court and times of the Second 
Charles should be avoided. In their babyhood ideas 
should be taught to obey truth and reason, and to bow 
reverently to established rule. They should be trained 
not like the restless, roving Bedouin Arab, but educated in 
the circle of home life under the guidance of inspired 
truth. Progress should be allowed, but not an advance 
beyond truth, while facts and reason and right are left 
concealed in the dust. 
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Sometimes ideas brand themselves with absurdity at 
their first utterance, as they undertake a tilt at history, 
providence, and revelation. Many ideal reformers, acting 
on false hypotheses and denying existing principles and 
facts, in which common law is based, repeat the sadly ludi- 
crous story of Don Quixote’s windmill excursion and bat- 
tle. Windmills strike demolishing blows upon those 
whose disturbed brains suppose them to be giants. Facts 
are not only “stubborn things,” but they hurt severely 
when we hurl ourselves against their rough, ragged points. 

We have different scales for weighing a ton of coal, a 
carat of diamond, or the fraction of a grain of medicine; 
but none, except in the divine mind, to measure the in- 
fluence of the power and exercise of ideas. In the brain 
of Columbus a restless idea led to the discovery of a new 
world. A lad watching a boiling teakettle gave to earth 
and sea the great propelling power of steam. A fallen 
apple was “the index finger” to the universal law of 
gravity. An idea in the mind of Luther awoke his giant 
mental strength, and he exhumed from papal rubbish the 
glorious doctrine of “salvation by faith, the doctrine of a 
falling or standing Church.” Errors centuries old were 
banished by this vital doctrine, and Christ’s religion re- 
vealed in new life and loveliness. An idea of “spreading 
scriptural holiness ” not only developed John Wesley as 
one of the noblest and best of his time, and of the hon- 
ored dead represented in Westminster Abbey, but fur- 
nished a system of Church doctrine and polity most admi- 
rably adapted to carry out the design of Methodism, and to 
preach the gospel to every creature, in its spiritual free- 
dom, purity, and power. 

Fashions in religion have their hour and power. Now 
there is aquatic war, long-contested naval engagements, 
in which neither side is defeated, the question forever set- 
tled—but always open. In these combats the old and tried 
ideas of God and man are seemingly, for the time, sub- 


merged under water, as the old world was by deluge. 
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Sometimes human opinion becomes so intolerant and big- 
oted that by the decision of a certain mode as to its per- 
formance, piety has its only test, God’s children are 
marked out, and admission to the table of the Lord secured. 
Orthodoxy is then again measured by genuflexion, or the 
color, texture, and shape of priestly garments. Sometimes 
the idea runs along the line of Church government and 
creeds. ‘The brother in clerical frock will not recognize 
his brother as called of God because not in established 
dress uniform. Some cultivate their brotherly love and 
occupy their time a la Pharisee, by recalling the idle 
dreams of apostolic succession, in spite of broken links, 
many nameless graves, and the great danger of honestly 
and logically landing at Rome (vide Cardinal Newman). 
Christian perfection is a doctrine of the Bible, in our 
Discipline, in our creed, and in the glorious experience 
of more than a century. When we come to modes and 
explanations, manifestations and experiences, oceans 
often separate good brethren from each other. Rigid 
tenacity of idea oftentimes becomes censorious, and lacks 
the spirit of kindness and gentleness, and the dear 
thing itself quits the strife of words, and flies to some 
more genial place. Brotherly kindness and charity, true 
Christian patience and divine love seem to have gone for 
the season to some watering place, or are for the time hid- 
den under the garb and sneer of the man with “ enlarged 
phylacteries,” and who holds his individual, private prayer 
meetings “at the corners of the streets.” “Zhe blood 
of Jesus” only “cleanseth from all sin” while “we walk 
in the light as he is in the light” God speed the holy 
cause of “ scriptural holiness” till it shall mingle with uni- 
versal human thought and inspired human speech in every 
language of our redeemed earth! 

As there are government weights and standards where- 
by correctness of scales and measures are to be determined, 
so in the midst of conflicting ideas about religion the 
Holy Bible and its illuminating interpreter, the Holy 
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Spirit, must determine what is truth and what is error. 
The more intimately our ideas associate with Bible teach- 
ing, its Christ and its Holy Spirit, Comforter, and Sancti- 
fier, thought takes a loftier range, reason employs its pow- 
ers more correctly and nobly, the heart finds holier, more 
abiding pleasures, and life wears more frequently its Sab- 
bath dress while on our way to heaven, the object of sub- 
limest hope and reward that infinite wisdom could provide 
or infinite love could offer. W. H. ANDERSON. 


EDITORS TABLE. 


A DIFFICULT TEXT. 

EVER since the fierce light of destructive criticism has been turned 
upon the sacred text a chronological difficulty has exercised the minds 
of those who are loyal to the doctrine of inspiration, and has given 
no little occasion of triumph to the adversary. The second chapter 
of the Gospel of Luke furnishes the occasion, and we might easily fill 
a portly volume with the methods that have been adopted in order to 
reconcile St. Luke with the actual history. St. Luke tells us that “It 
came to pass in those days, that there went out a decree from Ceasar 
Augustus, that all the world should be taxed. (And this taxing was 
first made when Cyrenius was Governor of Syria.)” (Luke ii 1, 2.) 

It was the occasion of making the enrollment, or taking the census 
of all the families in Judea, that Joseph and Mary came from Naza- 
reth to Jerusalem in obedience to this command of Ceesar, and tarry- 
ing at Bethlehem because they were of the tribe of Judah, the infant 
Jesus was born while the process of enrollment was going on. This 
is one of the few data by which we can fix the exact year of our Sav- 
iour’s birth, and to the ordinary reader nothing can be easier. But 
when the reader is informed that Cyrenius was not Governor of Syria 
at the time of Christ’s birth, nor for several years afterward, a grave 
difficulty arises. 

We will permit one of the most distinguished divines of the Church 
of England to state the case: 

The proper translation of Luke ii. 2 is, “This first taxing took place, Cyrenius 
being Governor of Syria;” and so it has uniformly been understood by the Chria- 
tian Fathers, and in the more ancient versions, the Syriac, etc. That the writers 
in thoge early ages should have gone on from one to another in ignorance of the 
difficulty which is now universally admitted to exist, and that those acute adver- 
saries of the gospel, Celsus and Julian, should never have discovered the incon- 
sistency might astonish us more were we not acquainted with the egregious errors 
which in former days were frequently committed by all sorts of writers upon sub- 
jects of chronology and history. (Benson on “The Chronology of our Saviour’s 
Life,” p. 119, note.) 

There were many gross blunders made by the ancient Fathers in 
matters of geography, chronology, and many other matters of science; 
but if it should happen that in this case they saw no inconsistency 
for the excellent reason that there was none to see, our astonishment 
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will change its direction and occupy itself with the attainments of the 
moderns rather than with the ignorance of the ancients. That the 
early Fathers among the Greeks saw nothing to awaken their criti- 
cism, and that the early versions of the New Testament, the Peshito 
Syriac standing in the front of the line, have rendered the passage in 
Luke precisely as our English translators do, or rather as Dr. Benson 
himself has done, will not admit of denial. The facts are precisely 
as he has stated them, and yet it is by no means impossible that their 
silence was caused by the fact that they understoud the passage, and 
the voluminous labors and discussions among the critics have been 
produced by a failure to understand St. Luke’s meaning. In the field 
of criticism names amount to little, for unless a writer is competent 
to. form a judgment of his own he has no right to a place among the 
critics. Being there, his works must justify or they will condemn 
him. 

Let us fully comprehend the issue and then see a few of the meth- 
ods employed for the purpose of solving the problem. It is proved 
beyond a doubt that Cyrenius was not Governor of Syria at the time 
of our Saviour’s birth, and yet St. Luke seems to assert that he was; 
and, according to the universal reading of the text, St. Luke does say 
that the first tax that the Romans laid upon the Jews was made when 
Cyrenius was Governor, and at that time Jesus was born. In order 
to be enrolled for this taxing, Joseph and Mary went from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem, and there Jesus was born. Four things are stated as 
existing at the same moment: 1. The order from Augustus Ceesar 
to enforce the tax. 2. The presence of Joseph and Mary at Bethle- 
hem in obedience to the order. 3. The birth of Jesus at Bethlehem 
daring the enrollment. 4. The presidency of Cyrenius as Governor 
of Syria. 

We shall not adopt any particular order in the investigation we 
propose to make until we first examine the various devices that have 
been suggested to effect a reconciliation between sacred and profane 
history. To the average German mind there is no great difficulty in 
the case. St. Luke committed a blunder either through ignorance 
of the fact or because of inattention to the importance of the state- 
ment he was making. This solution deals with the case as Alexander 
dealt with the Gordian knot. The pen of the critic and the sword of 
the conqueror are equally destructive. The veracity of St. Luke and 
the mystery of the knot perish at astroke. We have no patience with 
this class of critics, as they disbar themselves by denying the sacred 
character of the Book whose integrity we defend at the peril of our 
salvation. 

“Since the discovery of the difficulty in the text,” says Dr. Benson, 
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“ grammatical distortions and forced interpretations have been multi- 


plied without number, and, I am sorry to say, also without advantage, 
for the translation of our English Bible, or at least one very similar 
to it, is the only one which the words in their present form seem capa- 
ble of bearing, and all the proposed improvements are liable to some 
insuperable objection, and, in strict consistency with the rules of 
grammar and the genius of the Greek language, are altogether inad- 
missible.” Nevertheless, Dr. Benson proceeds to give us an emenda- 
tion of his own, to which every objection must be made in common 
with the others! Even the eminent scholars who gave us the “ Re- 
vised Version” in 1881 have left the matter where they found it, ad- 
hering only to a-more literal order of the words of St. Luke, but con- 
tributing nothing to a solution of the problem. 


The Greek text reads: 
Airy n drwoypapn puren EyEvero nyeuovetovtos tis Yuplas 
Kupyviov. 


1. The first explanation, or rather emendation, for it cannot be de- 
rived from the text as it stands, proposes to read: “ This taxing was 
made before Cyrenius was Governor.” This indeed fills the historical 
conditions, as it accords with the fact, but it is impossible to make 
porn serve the purpose of giving a time for the taxing antecedent 
to the governorship of Cyrenius. It is heroic treatment that would 
speedily put an end to the use of language unless it may be em- 
ployed to conceal our thoughts. 

2. Dr. Lardner, the celebrated author of a series of invaluable 
works, a treasury of learning collected in defense of the gospel, pro- 
poses to read:*“ This was the first registering of Cyrenius, afterward 
Governor of Syria.” This emendation labors under several insupe- 
rable obstacles. It supposes that the taxing was actually done under 
the supervision of Cyrenius, but before he was appointed governor. 
It would be impossible for us to give Dr. Lardner’s reasons for adopt- 
ing this change in the text, for such it is. Several words must be 
added, and, among others, there can be no plausible reason given for 
introducing the antithesis of “afterward,” ete. 

3. The sense required, say the critics, is this: “ This registering 
took place before that made when Cyrenius was Governor of Syria.” 
This necessitates the change of place, éyévevo preceding apa, and 
the genitive article must be introduced to perfect the sentence. Yet 
among the two or three thousand Greek manuscripts no known copy 
has such an arrangement of the words. Other changes are suggested, 
but they are equally violent and involve a complete introversion of 
the sentence. 
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4. The Cesarian process. The whole is a gloss, originally only a 
marginal note, which a careless copyist introduced into the text, with 
the marvelous result that every copy of the gospel of St. Luke has 
this “ marginal note” in the body of the text. The statement of the 
fact answers the argument. 

6. Dr. Benson favors us with a solution of his own. He would 
supply no less than four words, three of them a repetition of part of 
the text, and then by this interpretation we should read: “ This tax- 
ing took place before that which took place when Cyrenius was Gov- 
ernor of Syria.” This, to say the least of it, is a very awkward col- 
location of words, and one that would have been suggested to no 
writer who was not laboring under restraints of some kind. Dr. Ben- 
son’s critics have handled him severely, alleging that éyévero, used in 
the sense of “took place,” always has “some word of-promise or in- 
tention preceding.” We do not think their case is made out, but it is 
useless to argue the point. The emendation is utterly indefensible. 

We believe that these five methods of solution cover the ground 
thoroughly, as the differences are upon minor points, all other prop- 
ositions involving one or more of the suggestions already given. We 
include under this fifth head Wetstein’s and Campbell’s reading of 
“took effect” as the rendering of &yevero. 

In our judgment, the emendation of any text is the last resort of 
baffled learning. It may be imperative, but it must be proved so be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt. The cause of Christ has been placed 
in peril oftentimes by hasty and inconsiderate admissions, confessing 
errors that did not exist, and assuming that a passage was wrong 
simply because the critic did not understand it. German scholar- 
ship bas made the bricks and hewn the stones, but critics of pro- 
founder insight into the deep things of God must build the edifice 
if we are to feel secure that the foundation is on the Rock of Ages. 
Nothing is more common than a wealth of erudition united to a pov- 
erty of judgment that would ill become the merest tyro in theology. 

We reject, therefore, all of the proposed amendments as not only 
useless, but pernicious. Until every Greek manuscript in the world 
has been examined, collated, and the results digested by the wisest 
and best scholars of the Christian Church, we shall desire no other 
than the Textus Receptus. Ages of scholarship have made it sacred; 
nothing less than demonstrated error can induce us to exchange it for 
another. For critical purposes all the light of modern times is 
heartily welcomed. But for the crystallization of an ideal text it is 
necessary to employ greater labor, wider scholarship, profounder con- 
victions of spiritual trath under the direction of the soundest princi- 
ples applied to the whole treasury of critical materials. Until that 
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period arrives we strive against any, the smallest correction, unless 
demanded by demonstrative evidence. 

What then shall we say for our text? We affirm that St. Luke 
is right. He meant to say precisely what he does say, and his state- 
ment is in absolute conformity to the truth of history. We promise 
to sustain these assertions presently. Before we do so, however, it 
is necessary to examine the statement in reference to the edict of 
Cesar Augustus, 

We are informed by Josephus in the seventeenth book of his “An- 
tiquities of the Jews,” that at a certain time, evidently toward the 
latter part of the reign of Herod the Great, “the whole Jewish na- 
tion took an oath to be faithful to Cesar and the interests of the 
king.” Let it be observed that this was the first time that the Jow- 
ish nation took the oath of allegiance to Cesar. In the next place 
it must be noticed that the oath was to Cesar and to the “king of 
the Jews,” not to “Herod, king of the Jews.” Six thousand of the 
Pharisees refused to take the oath. Herod, piqued because the oath 
did not name him, but required fealty to “the king of the Jews,” 
was inclined to deal lightly with the recalcitrant Pharisees, and in- 
flicted a pecuniary fine, when he would have taken the lives of the 
nonjurors if they had refused allegiance to himself by name. The 
wife of Pheroras paid the fine. 

Beyond a doubt this oath of allegiance was coincident with the 
“taxing” of St. Luke. Without entering into details too lengthy 
for our pages, we must be allowed simply to state propositions that 
we are prepared to prove. We see in Cesar’s edict, in St. Luke's 
statement, and in the casual mention of historic incidents by Jose- 
phus a train of events thus connected together. Augustus became 
desirous both of the pledged loyalty and the wealth of the turbulent 
people who had given so much annoyance to Rome. He sent forth 
an edict, probably applicable, in part, to all the empire. It was nec- 
essary to raise a subsidy from dependent provinces, as conquests had 
now exhausted themselves in a conquered world. Judea, the most 
doubtful of all the imperial possessions, had never in terms avowed, 
under the sanction of their religion, allegiance to Cesar. At one and 
the same time, then, all heads of families were summoned to appear, 
to be enrolled for the purpose of a per capita or poll tax, and at the 
time of enrollment to be tendered the oath of allegiance to Cesar, 
and the king reigning by his favor and under his protection. The 
terms of the oath not mentioning Herod caused that monarch to 
proceed in the matter only so far and at such times as he was con- 
strained by the shadow of the Roman eagles. Joseph and Mary, loy- 
al citizens, appear, as the law required, in the city of Bethlehem, the 
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gathering place of their tribe of Judah, and there the infant Jesus 
appears on the scene. The very omission of his name in the oath of 
allegiance being a fresh insult to Herod’s morbidly sensitive nature 
causes his attention to be more than usually aroused when he hears 
of a “ King of the Jews” that is about to appear. Hence the inter- 
view with the Magi, and the subsequent slaughter at Bethlehem. 

None of these events are distorted out of their historical place. 
They all fall into line, naturally and readily, interpreting the sudden 
interest of Herod, and the exasperation of the madman when foiled 
and humiliated. 

We will be at no loss to understand the sensitiveness of Herod, 
when we take into the account the universal expectation prevailing 
in all the world concerning a king that was to come out of Judea and 
become the ruler of the world. Suetonius, in his “Life of Vespa- 
sian,” says: “An ancient and settled persuasion prevailed through- 
out the East, that the fates had decreed that some should come from 
Judea who should attain universal empire. This persuasion, which 
the event proved to respect the Roman emperor, the Jews applied to 
themselves, and therefore rebelled.” It is true that the historian re- 
fers to a period subsequent to the birth of Christ as the time in 
which this prophecy produced rebellion, but he declares it to be an 
ancient opinion—“vetus et constans opinio”—that such a ruler would 
arise in Judea. 

To the same purpose are the words of Tacitus: “Many were per- 
suaded that it was contained in the ancient books of the priests that 
at that very time the East should prevail, and that some should pro- 
ceed from Judea and possess the dominion. It was Vespasian and 
“ Titus that were predicted by these ambiguous prophecies.” It is not 
probable that by the “ancient books of the priests” Tacitus meant 
the Hebrew Scriptures, but the fact that the Sibylline oracles con- 
tained this prophecy is evidence of the fact that the books of the Old 
Testament had become so familiar to even the heathen philosophers 
that the prophecies relating to Christ took a firm hold upon the pub- 
lic opinion of the age. These rumors, conjectures expectations, and 
desires—for all of these were developed by the prophecy—rendered the 
advent of any claimant to the throne of Judea a menace to King 
Herod. In addition to these considerations, when we remember the 
peculiar wording of the oath of allegiance, to “the king of the Jews,” 
without giving his name, we see sufficient cause for the exasperation 
of an irritable monarch who did not spare any life that stood in the 
way of his ambition. 

We have, then, reached the point for the justification of St. 
Luke. We do not propose to misplace or displace a word. We see 
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nothing that could be added, and certainly nothing that ought to be 
taken away. The whole passage turns upon the meaning that should 
be given to &y&vero. 

Within the range of Greek literature there is scarcely a more flex- 
ible word than the verb yivouaı. It occurs nearly seven hundred 
times in the New Testament, and often in the sense that we believe 
is proper to it in this text of St. Luke. The verb means “to be,” 
“to become,” “to do,” “to make,” etc., and perhaps no word in the 
English language has a wider range of predicates. Our English word 
“to make,” for example, frequently runs parallel with the Greek 
verb. But the strange error to which translators are liable is a 
tendency to confine a word to one or two and usually to the most 
commonly observed senses. What do we mean when we talk of a 
“self-made” man? Certainly we entertain a different conception 
when we speak of a blacksmith making a horseshoe, or & carriage 
maker who makes a carriage. Soa man makes a great figure in the 
world; it makes no difference, this or that, “he made a fortune,” and 
a score of illustrations which are legitimate deductions from the 
primary meaning of the word, and yet require a dissertation to make 
them intelligible in the form of definitions. Nearly every translator 
knows that the same law of language rules every tongue that has 
ever possessed a literature, great or small. 

Now let it be observed that &y&vero, the third person singular, 
Ist Aorist presents one of the broadest phases of that flexibility of 
the verb, as it relates to time past, indefinite, and untrammeled. 
More than seventy times does St. Luke use this Aorist form, and 
in thirty-nine places it is translated and means, “it came to pass,” 
an anomaly in English grammar, but a representative phrase for 
the Greek word in certain positions. In several places the same idea 
obtains, but the words are changed in the translation; fulfilled, ac- 
_ complished is the meaning given to the word in Matthew v. 18, xxiv. 
34; Luke xxi. 32; and shall be performed in Luke i. 20. We propose 
to read, then, as follows: “This first taxing was completed when Cy- 
renius was Governor of Syria.” 

Now the fact is attested by Josephus, and incidentally the state- 
ment is warranted by the Roman writer Tacitus, that eight or ten 
years after the birth of Christ, Cyrenius being then Governor of Sy- 
ria, he was sent into Judea, and made an assessment for tribute upon the 
Jews. Of this grievous burden, A.D. 17, Tacitus tells us the Jews 
complained, and sent a petition to Tiberius for abatement. This be- 
ing a capitation tax, and the whole sum of Jewish families having 
been obtained before, it was only necessary to use the old registry 
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made at the birth of Jesus in order to carry out the objects of a cen- 
sus, a taxing, and enrollment together. 

Hence we see the propriety of St. Luke’s statement. The oath 
of allegiance taken at the census in the year 1 secured for a time the 
loyalty of the Jews. Herod, having no mention in the oath, was in- 
different to the result, desirous of the failure rather than the success 
of the capitation tax; and the Romans, diverted by some higher ob- 
ject at the moment, allowed the occasion to pass with only the oath 
of allegiance accomplished or completed. Standing thus for a few 
years, Cyrenius, Governor of Syria, comes at last with a special com- 
mission to lay tribute upon the Jews, and thus completes “this taxing 
when Cyrenius was Governor of Syria.” 

Every point here stated can be elaborated and sustained by proof 
that will not be rejected by the candid inquirer. 





FOUR GREAT EVILS OF THE DAY. 


CABDINAL MANNING is doubtless the greatest of Roman Catholic 
theologians, and is acknowledged to be first among English-speaking 
representatives of the Church of Rome. Some years ago he deliv- 
ered four lectures in London on the “Four Great Evils of the Day.” 
The titles of the lectures, naming the great sources of modern deprav- 
ity, were: 1. The Revolt of the Intellect against God. 2. The Re- 
volt of the Will against God. 3. The Revolt of Society from God. 
4. The Spirit of Antichrist. 

It is a matter of curious inquiry to ascertain what an English 
Romanist, high in position in his Church and sometimes spoken of 
as a possible occupant of St. Peter’s chair, so-called, may have to 
say upon these important questions. His text is Luke xviii. 8, ac- 
cording to the English version of a version, the Vulgate: “But yet 
the Son of Man, when he cometh, shall he find, think ye, faith on 
earth?” The passage is suggestive. The Greek text is: 

TIAny 6 vidg tod avdpünov éAGav dpa evpyoe Tnv niorw Eni 
TNS YNG 3 

But the Vulgate has interjected one word, putas, think you, in the 
center of the sentence, and we have, in consequence, an emendation 
of our Lord’s language. It is not a little singular, too, and plainly 
indicative of the extent to which Martin Luther was guided by the 
text of the Latin Vulgate, that the great Reformer, in his German 
translation, departed from the original and inserted the “think you” 
of the Latin text. We see no particular objection to the interpola- 
tion beyond the fact that it is one. Whether inserted by Jerome or 
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some later editor of the Italic text, it is a liberty which cannot be ac- 
corded to any uninspired man or men. There was no hiatus, no want 
of distinctness of meaning, nothing, in fact, to be gained, as nothing 
was lacking in the received text of the Greek. Tampering with the 
Word of God has been a common sin, committed by hosts of critics 
of all degrees, but none the less a crime against the integrity of the 
Scriptures and the welfare of the Church of Christ. 

“ By this question,” says Cardinal Manning, “our divine Lord in- 
tends us to understand that when he comes he shall find many who 
do not believe, many who have fallen from the faith.” He contends, 
however, that the Lord will “find the Church he founded in all the 
plenitude of its powers and the faith he revealed in all the fullness 
of its doctrine. ‘The city seated upon the hill cannot be hid.’” 
Whether there is here a covert reference to the city in which the 
pope is enthroned, or whether the cardinal means the Church as a 
whole, it is equally a perversion of our Saviour’s language. It is a 
simple illustration. Any city that is built upon a hill becomes a con- 
spicuous object from the plain beneath, so by virtue of the very pro- 
fession that enrolls us among the called of God all believers in Christ 
become the observed of all men around them. But as to the “plen- 
itude of power” in the Church, it is neither more nor less than the 
aggregate of piety and good works manifested by the people of God. 
There will be more or less of this power, precisely as there are more 
or fewer subjects of divine grace, attesting their calling by “the faith 
that works by love and purifies the heart.” 

The cardinal calls the assertion that there is a conflict between 
faith and reason a mere “superstition,” and he argues forcibly in 
proof of his proposition. From a man who believes in the doctrine 
of transubstantiation this 1s strange doctrine. But the cardinal has 
many resources, and for the present he can rest his cause in a three- 
fold division of the intellectual history of our race. “There have 
been three periods of the human reason in the history of mankind.” 
The first of these, he tells us, was antecedent to revelation, * when 
the reason of man wandered alone, without revelation.” ‘The sec- 
ond period was that in which the human reason, receiving the light 
of revelation, walked under the guidance of faith; that is to say, by 
the revelation of God of old to his prophets, and by his revelation 
through the incarnation of his Son in Christianity.” The last of these 
periods is now “setting in—not for the whole world, not for the 
Church of God, but for individuals, races, and nations—of a depart- 
ure from faith, in which the human reason will have to wander once 
more alone, without guide or certainty; not indeed as it did before, 
but. as I shall be compelled hereafter to show, in a worse state, in a 
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state in which is in truth a dwarfing and a degradation of the human 
intelligence.” 

To all this the incautious reader might be disposed to give his as- 
sent if he did not know that by the “departure from faith” Cardinal 
Manning means no more than opposition to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Indeed, these four lectures all tend to one point. All the 
evils of the present time have grown out of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, and the one sovereign remedy for all the ills of humanity is found ° 
in a return to “the unity of the faith.” The “revolt against God” is 
simply separation from Romanism. The “ revolt of the will against 
God” is nothing more than a refusal to submit to the Church of 
Rome. The “revolt of society from God” is the existence of Prot- 
estant kingdoms, countries, and Churches, and the spirit of anti- 
christ is the stubborn resistance to the proselyting efforts of the 
agencies of the Church of Rome. -This being interpreted, is the 
meaning of this short course of lectures by “Henry Edward, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster.” 

Never can a brighter day break in upon the darkness of this earth 
until the “unity of faith” is restored by all the nations of the world 
giving in their allegiance to the Bishop of Rome. Then, if we could 
Imagine such a stupendous revival of religion, the very millennium 
would dawn upon the face of the earth. “Conformity” will cure 
everything. Intellect, will, society, all are certain to be restored to 
right relations with God the moment that the dissentient “sects” of 
Protestantism are brought back into the fold of Rome. 

There is a strange charm about the words “union” and “unity,” 
words whose meaning few persons understand, and those who use 
them most understand them least. Even Protestant ministers are 
found surrendering the outworks of Christianity to those who boldly 
and unblushingly assert that the Roman Catholic Church is every- 
where and always the same in its doctrines. ‘Rome has purchased 
unity,” said a speaker in the Ecumenical Conference a few months 
ago, “by bartering freedom.” Now this is a mistake. There is no 
more unity in matters of doctrine in the Roman Catholic than there 
is in the Protestant Church. Take, for example, the great doctrines 
that separate the Calvinist and the Arminian Churches. These doc- 
trines, Jansenist advocates on one side, Molenists on the other side, 
were all, and are to this day, covered up, but included in the bosom 
of the Roman Church. Who that has read the Romanist Dupin’s 
account, in his “ History of the Seventeenth Century,” can fail to see 
that the Predestinarian struggle was as violent, uncompromising, 
and virulent in the heart of Rome as it has ever been among Prot- 
estant disputants? No thoughtful man can read Dupin’s picture of 
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the wary, ingenious, temporizing, and finally audacious conduct of the 
popes during that struggle without seeing the absurdity of making 
any one man the arbiter of human controversies. On the point of 
deciding, then receding; on the very eve of settling the “conflict of 
ages,” then retreating, until at last a “non possumus” ends the debate 
by leaving the question just where the popes found it. 

Who does not know that Arian and Socinian heresies were patron- 
ized by the early popes, and that there has been scarcely a theological 
tenet that has not had enemies and advocates in the papal chair? If 
in Romanist countries there is less controversy to-day, it is because 
there is less belief of any Christian doctrine, good, bad, or indifferent. 
It is amazing that Cardinal Manning can have the boldness to attrib- 
ute to Protestantism “the intellectual revolt against God,” when we 
have only to point to France, a country in which Protestantism had 
been stifled by blood and fire, a hundred thousand helpless Protest- 
ant victims perishing in the night of St. Bartholomew, and the rem- 
nant banished from the land. There, in the very paradise of Roman- 
ism, one hundred years ago, a whole nation rose up in its fury and 
renounced Christianity and a belief in God. To attribute the athe- 
ism of the French Revolution to Protestantism is simply to trample 
truth under foot, steeling the conscience against that reason, to deny 
whose power Cardinal Manning calls a “superstition.” 

A decisive test of this question of “unity” is not difficult to find. 
Where are the “Articles of Religion” of the Roman Catholic Church? 
What does this Church teach on the subject of unconditional predes- 
tination, for example? There is not a man upon earth that can tell. 
Augustine and the Latins are upon one side, Chrysostom and the 
Greeks upon the other. Vain and foolish words have been uttered 
about the “unanimous consent” and “uniform doctrines” of “the 
Fathers.” Pray, where are we to find them? Calvinists and Armin- 
ians agree upon a larger number of theological tenets and are more 
easily reconciled than the “ Fathers ” of the first three centuries with 
each other, or these again with the Latin Fathers of the two succeed- 
ing centuries. More than three-fourths of the prominent dogmas of 
the Church of Rome as held to-day were unknown to either Greeks 
or Latins for five hundred years. Take such as these, for example: 
Transubstantiation, communion in one kind, purgatory, worshiping 
of images, immacalate conception of the Virgin Mary, infallibility of 
the pope, temporal power of the pope, indulgencies, auricular con- 
fession accompanied with absolution, etc. Almost every character- 
istic feature of Romanism is a modern invention, for which no war- 
rant can be found in the Holy Scriptures, 

But if we were to set out upon the search for the golden age in 
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which the “unity of faith’’ produced its greatest results, where 
should we find it? In what age of the world, since the Advent, has 
the Church secured absolute unanimity in doctrine and discipline? 
Is it the apostolic age? In the books of the New Testament we have 
the mention of or the reference to heresies more deadly than any 
that rushed forth in the undertow of the great Reformation waves. 
Is it in the first four centuries? See one Father noting eighty, and 
another one hundred and eighty heresies within two hundred years of 
the crucifixion. Coming on down the stream of time, we find that 
the only period that history marks as a halcyon era of unity and 
peace is the long stretch of time usually called the “dark ages.” 

We are aware that a great deal of careless and sometimes not a lit- 
tle of absurd writing has escaped the pens of well-meaning men con- 
cerning these “dark ages.” There was by no means an intellectual 
or moral eclipse, but there were only a few stars visible in that long 
night of human history, beginning with the tenth and ending with 
the fourteenth century. If we were specially challenged to the task, 
we believe that it would be by no means difficult to prove that the 
causes which produce sporadic evils in our own age were not only at 
work, but were set to work in the evening time that ended in the 
midnight of the Christian era. We believe it possible to prove that 
some of the efficient agencies that produced the “dark ages” were 
mentioned in and employed by the Church of Rome soon after her 
bishop claimed and was recognized as the universal bishop of the 
Latin Church. 

Take for instance, the degradation of the pulpit as the great source 
of public instruction in religion. How did it happen that there came 
into being two classes of so-called ministers of Christ, the “secular ” 
and the “religious?” How did it happen that after a season, preach. 
ing, which St. Paul declares to be God’s greatest instrumentality 
for saving the world—how did it happen, we say, that preaching was 
relegated to a special class, and these, at last, becoming a set of wan- 
derers, catered to the curiosity of the people, and filled the itching 
ears of the multitudes with all the gaucheries of manner, the puerili- 
ties of style, and the quaint or queer manipulation of sacred themes, 
until even the professional performers of a Roman circus found them- 
selves eclipsed by ecclesiastics in the sacred desk? We mourn over 
these things to-day as an occasional eruption upon the fair face of 
Protestantism, but there is pure blood enough in the vigorous system 
of the Church to throw off and throw out the virus that shows itself 
in the form of an occasional ecclesiastical tramp. Why was it that 
the “preaching friars” of ten centuries ago prepared the way for the 
almost universal gloom that settled down like a pall upon the Church 
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of Christ? What did “unity of doctrine” do to preserve the Roman 
Church from the novelty of transubstantiation, when Paschasius Rad- 
bert in the ninth century first discovered the dogma, and dinned it 
into the intellect of Roman theologians? 

It is a vain contention. Neither history nor reason has any place 
for “ unity of faith” in the sense for which Cardinal Manning pleads; 
unless, indeed, he will be content to have the reasoning powers of 
mankind shut up to the arbitration of any individual whom a secret 
conclave of Italian priests may choose to place in the vatican chair. 
For himself he has done that; but if he means all that his words im- 
ply, it is a “ superstition” that leads any man to receive from the lips 
of a sinner like himself a pretended infallible declaration of God's 
word and man’s duty. Intellect and conscience can only bow to the 
unity which is centered in the superannuated priest in Rome, when 
all mental processes are reversed, and the whole purpose of revela- 
tion has been perverted. 





THE ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE. 


TEN years ago, in 1881, the first Ecumenical Conference of Wes- 
leyan Methodism was held in London. This meeting was an out- 
come of the “Pan” assemblies, in which the Episcopal and Presby- 
terian Churches had improved the opportunities for social intercourse 
and friendly counsel concerning matters of interest to themselves 
and the Christian Church at large. ‘ 

It is not to be expected that great results will speedily become vis- 
ible, or that the immediate effects of these assemblies will be noted 
by any marked advance in the statistics of the Churches represented. 
To the American visitors in London in 1881 the occasion was one of 
great interest and great opportunities. It enabled many prominent 
Methodists in the United States to visit the birthplace of Metho- 
dism, whether we accord that honor to Oxford, or London, or Bristol. 
All of these renowned places were brought into the circle of the Con- 
ference appointments, and the story of the “-Holy Club” in Oxford, 
the “Society” organization in London, and the “ Class Meeting” at- 
tachment in Bristol, became more than “twice told tales” to those 
who participated in the exercises. 

Then there was the novelty of meeting people from all parts of the 
world, representing every field of domestic and foreign work. Strange 
faces, varieties of color, and contrasts in many ways, yet all acknowl- 
edging one Christian experience, and all profoundly devoted to the 
propagation of the gospel that elevates, enobles, and glorifies man- 
kind. One such occasion enriches the annals of a century. 
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But the question will arise in the minds of many: Is not one such 
occasion sufficient for a century? Is there anything to be gained 
by repeating it? Grave doubts existed in the minds of many, pre- 
vious to the recent Conference in the city of Washington. We have 
reason to believe that these doubts have been converted into certain- 
ties in the minds of many since the adjournment of the Conference. 
Let us see the causes that produced the doubts, and the facts that 
have changed the doubts into certainties. 

It was obvious at the inception of the enterprise, twelve years ago, 
that al] matters relating to forms of Church government should be 
omitted from the programme of the Conference. “'The Conference 
is not for legislative purposes,” says the call of the Joint Committee 
in 1881, “for it will have no authority to legislate. It is not for doc- 
trinal controversies, for Methodism has no doctrinal differences. It 
is not for an attempt to harmonize the various polities and usages of 
the several branches of the one great Methodist family, for Method- 
ism has always striven for unity rather than uniformity. It is not, 
in a word, for consolidation, but for codperation. It is to devise 
such means for prosecuting our home and foreign work as will result 
in the greatest economy and efficiency, to promote fraternity, to in- 
crease the moral and evangelical power of acommon Methodism, and 
to secure the more speedy conversion of the world.” 

To all of this, nine out of ten Methodists, in every branch of ‘the 
family, would give a hearty assent. But to one sentiment in this 
prospectus, the tenth man will file a caveat. This tenth man is a pat- 
entee of any number of ideas, and among these he has one that con- 
tends that wnity and uniformity are the same thing, therefore he ex- 
cepts to the statement that the Conference is “not for consolidation 
but for cooperation.” He maintains that consolidation is the highest 
aim, and the inevitable subject for discussion in an Ecumenical Con- 
ference. This tenth man is sure to be a member of the body. He 
was present in London, and he made himself conspicuous at Wash- 
ington. His presence makes the declarations of committees, call 
them what we may, “trifles light as air.” No platform that human 
ingenuity can devise is capable of excluding the consolidation idea 
when this tenth man can get the floor, and he knows how to get it. 

The Americans had the opportunity to do the lecturing in London. 
They could not see why it was that the Wesleyans, having sixty-nine 
per cent. of all the Methodists in Great Britain, should not absorb 
the remaining thirty-one per cent. They could not understand the 
difference between “ Wesleyan” and “Primitive” Methodism, nor 
why it was necessary to have a “ United Free” Church, with its nine 


per cent. of British Methodists. Is not the Wesleyan Church “prim- 
26 
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itive,” “united and free?” What is the benefit of having a Church 
named “ Bible Christian?” and what great evil requires a “ Reform 
Union” Methodist Church? Two of these small Societies have each 
three per cent. of British Methodism, while the “Reform Union” has 
less than one per cent. 

To the American eye these divisions are useless, and yet we have 
good sense and grace enough to know that the English people are 
better judges of these matters than we can possibly be. Without at- 
tempting to understand the points of difference, or the occasions that 
brought them into prominence, and caused separations from the par- 
ent Church, we take it for granted that there were reasons, and it 
would be a reflection upon both the religion and the intelligence of 
the British brethren to deny that those reasons still exist. That 
these separate organizations exist is proof positive to our minds that 
there is a reason for their being. So in the United States we have 
a number of Methodisms. One of the speakers in the Washington 
Ecumenical hoped that in the next meeting of that Conference there 
would be fewer of these divisions. The sentiment was applauded, of 
course, for the tenth man was there in full force. 

Now we would be exceedingly sorry to see the death of any one of 
the Methodist family. So far as we know, there is very little differ- 
ence between the African Methodist Episcopal (Bethel) and the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. Perhaps we might say that 
one was born in New York and the other in Philadelphia, and beyond 
that, we know of nothing to distinguish them. Neverthless, the sev- 
en hundred thousand colored people in these Churches assuredly 
have some reason for maintaining the organizations, else they would 
not have it so. Who shall decide the matter? Our tenth man is 
ready to do so in the twinkle of aneye. The way to unite is to unite. 
That settles it. 

Bat, in due submission to wiser and better informed persons, we 
are inclined to believe that some great principle keeps all of these in- 
dependent Churches in existence. In some cases that principle may 
appear of little importance to us; but if may be very dear, it may be 
vital in the estimation of the members of each one of these organiza- 
tions. We do not know, for example, why there should be an “ Evan- 
gelical Association” and a “ United Brethren” Church in America. 
The present status of the former of these bodies suggests anything 
rather than an “Evangelical” condition, as they seem to be chiefly 
engaged in expelling each other from their Church. Nor does the 
“United Brethren’” body bear a very suitable title at this passing 
hour, when “Old Constitution” and “ New Constitution ” are parties 
striving against each other for the ascendency, the whole question, as 
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- we understand it, being fellowship with members of secret societies, 
Masons, Odd Fellows, and the like. 

Now who would choose to have this inveterate nonsense injected 
into the body of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to rend and tear if 
they had their way, and to revolt, secede, or branch out and off if 
they were overpowered by numbers? If we are to have a race of ec- 
clesiastical cranks among us, by all means let them have a Church 
of their own; and if such black sheep are born among us, let us make 
& present of them as soon as possible to their congeners in the “ Church 
of the Cranks.” 

Is it not evident that such material as these controversies bring to 
the front would be disturbers of the peace in a large Church? Is it 
not further evident that no restraints would straighten out this wind- 
shaken timber? We do not see that there could be any possible ben- 
efit to anybody by an all-including organization, where Big Enders 
and Little Enders could fight for the mastery of a Conference, and 
corrupt with their senseless disputations the weak brethren, whose 
better purposes and higher nature find protection and development 
in a self-respecting organization. 

The writer hereof was a member of the London Conference, and he 
certainly saw several things that he thought susceptible of amend- 
ment; but as no one thought enough of him to ask his advice, he 
thought too much of himself to tender it without the asking. In eight 
or ten discourses and addresses delivered in England we do not re- 
member having, in even the mildest language, offered a criticism of 
anything British, Canadian, Scottish, or Irish. We adhered closely 
to the gospel, seeking to benefit, not to wound the sensibilities of our 
hearers, who were our entertainers and friends. 

Now it so happened that the very first discourse to which we lis- 
tened at Washington was delivered by one of our British guests, in 
which he was careful to lay down the fundamental principle that the 
institution of slavery was incompatible with the Christian religion, 
and the legitimate deduction from his premises was that no slave- 
holder could enter the kingdom of heaven. What his opinion of 
Abraham was we do not know, nor what he thought of Paul’s return- 
ing a fugitive slave to his master, thus helping to “rivet the bonds,” 
etc., on the form of a brother and peer of Philemon, the slaveholder. 
We have no doubt that the discourse to which we refer was prepared 
for another occasion, and the passage to which we took exception was 
intended for the ears of the people whose ancestors kidnapped help- 
less Africans and shipped them to be sold in any market that offered 
a high price for the merchandise. These good people who first heard 
the sermon are guiltless of slavery now, and they do not consider that 
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they are making a woeful prospect for their countrymen who held over - 
two millions of these Africans in the bonds of the cruelest slavery 
that history records. The contrast between the West India Islands 
and the Southern States appears in fearful colors when we read that 
1,700,000 Africans were imported into the British West India Islands, 
and of these only 660,000 were alive when emancipation took place 
in 1835. On the other hand, 400,000 Africans imported into Amer- 
ica, by official statements so numbered, increased to 4,400,000 in 1860. 
Glad are we that African slavery is extinct, but we cannot fail to 
question the good taste of any stranger who makes sweeping declara- 
tions unauthorized by the Bible and utterly averse to the truth of 
history, in the presence, moreover, of the persons whose moral char- 
acter 1s attacked without the possibility of self-defense. 

Pugnacity seems to be one of the qualities which an Ecumenical 
Conference develops early and continues developing to the end. We 
know the Committee on the Programme labored long and faithfully 
so to frame every subject for discussion that no reasonable opportunity 
should be given for distasteful, not to say offensive, polemics. We 
believe that the committee were successful in suppressing any rightful 
occasion for hurtful controversy. But the error, as we see it now, 
was in the allowance of five minute speeches “discussing” the sub- 
jects of the hour. A fanatic can make more broad assertions- and 
heap pellmell upon the heads of an audience more extravagant state- 
ments in five minutes than any sane man can sift and sober down in 
an hour. To call these spurts of speech-making “discussions ” is an 
abuse of language. Invariably the better cause is at a disadvantage, 
for the reason already given. We are persuaded that no “discus- 
sion” in five minute talks should have been allowed. Either exclude 
discussion altogether or give to representative men the necessary time 
to do justice to the subject, 

But representative men—were they not all of that class? In one 
sense they were, but we are inclined to believe that words, many 
words, were spoken in Washington under this odious five minutes 
rule that would never have been uttered if the debate had been open 
and untrammeled. “Free speech” on such an occasion is a mis- 
nomer. The very men whose opinions would have given not only 
satisfaction but enlightenment were suppressed, while men who had 
nothing to say that was worthy of being heard clamored for recogni- 
tion, and some of them brought a sense of humiliation, not to say dis- 
gust, to the large audience present and the much larger audience 
that read the newspaper accounts of the proceedings. 

The newspapers enjoyed the occasion when an English Wesleyan 
and a Primitive Methodist brother interchanged the compliments of 
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Billingsgate in the presence of the audience. But for the “ five min- 
utes” opportunities we would have been spared this scene, which was 
calculated to counteract any good impression that the Conference had 
produced upon the public mind. 

But our tenth man did not fail to drag the Southern Church into 
the arena of controversy. Organic union was not one of the subjects 
chosen for debate. On the contrary, the committee, and the writer 
himself, who was a member of the Programme Committee, earnestly 
labored to keep that question out of the field of discussion. Who 
could possibly desire the issues of 1844 opened up in such a Confer- 
ence as that at Washington? We felt a great deal of sympathy for 
Bishop Foster, not only on account of his inability to see anything 
that can keep the North and South apart, but becausé we know how 
consistently he has pursued a conservative course for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

The bishop has doubtless forgotten a conversation held in his study 
in 1866. He was then pastor of Eighteenth Street Church, New 
York. By invitation, the writer visited Dr. Foster, and in a conver- 
sation of nearly five hours duration the Southern question was exam- 
ined. We say examined, for the writer did all the talking, i in response 
to such questions as were propounded to him. The issues that ex- 
isted then are unchanged to-day, and new reasons come with the years 
that mature and strengthen our own Church. But who could wish 
these reasons to be displayed before the whole world at the amazing 
disadvantage that the restraints of a five minutes rule placed upon 
the Conference? If time had been allowed us, we could have told 
Bishop Foster, as we did tell him in his study in New York in 1866, 
that the Genera] Conference of 1848 had erected an impassable bar- 
rier between the two Churches, North and South. 

On what terms could such an organic union be effected? Who is 
to make those terms, and who is to erecute them when made? How 
can we rely upon a compact made by a General Conference that 
claims the power of annulling the solemn obligations contracted by 
the Church by the agency of the General Conference itself? The 
doctrine that one General Conference cannot bind another is sub- 
versive of all law and destroys the security which is essential to confi- 
dence. Not only so, but the General Conference of 1848 declared 
that there was no power in the ministry, individually or collectively, 
to deprive any one person of his membership in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. If that doctrine be correct, as a broad constitutional 
principle—and as such it was adopted as the groundwork for the 
“Plan of Repudiation” in 1848—then a reunion of the Churches is a 
moral impossibility; for the principle applies to the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church, South, and it requires but one member to object to 
such a reunion to make utterly “null and void” any reconstruction 
of the Churches which destroys the independence of the Southern 
Methodist Church. That no one man will object to such a change of 
membership is the next thing to the anticipation of a miracle. 

We might have told the Conference that the divine blessing had 
awarded to us a greater degree of prosperity in the last ten years than 
any other branch of the Methodist family had enjoyed. In 1880, as 
reported at London, the Methodist Episcopal Church had 1,755,096 
members, ministers included. In 1890 the number is 2,296,881, being 
an increase in ten years of 541,785, or 30.86 per cent. In 1880 the 
membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was 849,836. 
In 1890 the number is 1,218,561, an increase of 368,725, or 43.30 per 
cent. in ten years. 

Now we do not exalt mere figures into infallible criterions of suc- 
cess; but when they are supported by other evidences of progress, 
they must be allowed their due influence. We are prepared, if need 
be, to give the: collateral proofs of an enlargement of our borders 
commensurate with the increase of numbers. Although we had these 
figures on hand, and could have introduced them in any five minutes 
talk that had been allotted to us, we did not desire to seem to glory 
over our brethren of other branches of the Church. We of the South 
have all the burdens that we can bear at present, and have no reserve 
of strength to enable us to sustain the burdens of others, and while 
we conscientiously believe that organic union would cripple, if it did 
not destroy, our present prosperity in the South, we do not see how it 
could possibly advance any interest of the Church (North). 

From whatever point of view we examine the question, insuperable 
barriers arise, but we can see another and a far better method of cre- 
ating a gracious modus vivendi than that which organic union would 
create. The time is not far distant when the question of representa- 
tion will present a difficult problem to both Churches. Upon a safe, 
conservative principle of representation in the General Conference 
depends the very existence of the Church. The United States House 
of Representatives has fewer members than the General Conference 
of the Church (North) and it is possible that our own Conference in 
1894 will be as large as the lower house of Congress. If there be any 
difference, our Conferences are more difficult to keep in order and to 
keep under check to prevent hasty legislation. Four weeks, at the 
most, can be given once in four years to the interests of two or three 
millions of Church members. The greatness of the responsibility, 
the zeal of the members, and the shortness of the time all unite to 
put great principles in peril, and to cause those impulsive movements 
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which may prove disastrous when they are ill-considered and unwise. 
Rushed through in the enthusiasm of an hour, they may bring dis- 
tress, humiliation, and ruin to the interests of the Church of Christ. 

The danger is the greater to the Church (North) because that Church 
has given no veto power to the bishops. In our Church, if the bish- 
ops regard any act of the General Conference as unconstitutional, 
they can present their veto, and unless two-thirds of the Conference 
agree to pass the measure, it is annulled at once. But the two-thirds 
vote does not override the bishops’ veto; for the measure, by means 
of the veto, becomes a constitutional question and must first receive 
a two-thirds vote in the General Conference, and afterward a three- 
fourths vote of the members of the Annual Conferences. We have 
erected a barrier against hasty legislation, and for ordinary cases we 
do not see that anything more can be done. It is possible, however, 
that the bishops, cool and dispassionate as they may be, may still 
overlook a source of danger under conceivable circumstances. The 
best safeguard is a body of moderate size, selected for their fitness 
and not as a compliment to friendships, or even faithful service in 
other fields. The Church (North) has already reached the limit of 
representation, under the restrictive rule, unless some action was 
taken in 1888, which we do not remember to have seen. As it stands, 
there is one delegate to forty-five members of the Annual Conference, 
while we have one to thirty-six, with a restrictive limit of one to 
sixty. 

It provokes a smile when we remember that the Presbyterian 
Church, in 1830, felt itself in danger when under the then existing 
system of Presbytery representa‘ion the grave and sedate Presbyte- 
rians were threatened with an unwieldy body of one hundred and fifty 
members! So great was the apprehension that the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities felt the approach of a crisis that would cause a change in 
their whole system, bringing the assembly down to “reasonable” 
numbers, not far beyond one hundred! 

But when we look forward to the century soon to dawn upon us, we 
cannot see a prospect of relief within the present established lines. 
In the good providence of God, however, the emergency will bring 
the measure. The Church has grown under the fostering care of its 
great Head, and the most that man can do is to provide for the pres- 
ent and the immediate future, leaving the coming age to bring with 
it the wisdom and grace needed for the expansion of the Church. 

But we think there is a measure that would establish peace, secure 
prosperity, and create the only organic union that is possible between 
the various sections of our country. Let there be one “ Methodist. 
Episcopal Church ” in America under four General Conference juris- 
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dictions: 1. The Methodist Episcopal Church, North, comprising 
New England and the Central States to the Mississippi River. 2. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, comprising the territory of 
the slaveholding States as they existed in 1860, or, if preferred, the 
boundary established by the “Plan of Separation” in 1844. 3. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, West, comprising all the territory west — 
of the Mississippi River and north of the Southern boundary. 4 
The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, comprising: (1) the Afri. 
can Methodist Episcopal Church (Bethel); (2) the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (Zion); and (3) the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America. These four divisions would be held in one 
Church organization by the negus of a Methodist Church Council, 
meeting once in four years, and in the year succeeding one of the 
General Conferences, so that there would be no conflict as to the 
time of meeting, the Council and the Conference having its member- 
ship probably in the same persons. Let each General Conference 
jurisdiction be divided into Council Districts, with one or two, prob- 
ably two, a layman and a minister, from each district, and the mem- 
bership of the Council confined to fifty or sixty persons. The Gen- 
eral Conference of each jurisdiction to elect the members of the 
Council. This Council to have no legislative or judicial functions, but 
to be an advisory body only, considering such subjects as appertain 
to the general welfare of the Church. The name or title of the 
Church to be in common, with a common law of transfer of preachers 
from one jurisdiction to another, without blame or prejudice and sub- 
ject only to the appointing power dismissing and receiving. 

In such a division of the jurisdictional powers of the four General 
Conferences there need be no structural or internal change in any 
one section of the Church, and any modification, alteration, or addi- 
tion which may appear desirable, and may not be chosen in another, 
if adopted by any one will in nowise change, abridge, or injuriously 
affect the rights of any other. Territorial sovereiguty would inbere 
in the General Conference, and one General Conference could have 
no legislative authority over another. 

This plan would make us one Church, with more than four and a 
half millions of communicants at the present time, each branch num- 
bering nearly the membership of the Southern Church in 1890, and 
with room provided for fourfold expansion. 

The partition of territory and members would be met with objec- 
tions, more or less vigorous, according to circumstances. But there 
need be no violent displacements. Natural laws could safely be left 

‚to work changes of adaptation, and the institutions of learning 
in the South now under the care of the Church (North) could be 
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continued until such time as all parties were ready for a transfer to 
the Church, South. The Southern States are poor, the Northern 
States rich, but the balance of wealth will not always remain North. 
Nature has made the South the richest section of the Union,’ and as 
there is no longer a question about the reality of this natural wealth, 
the progress of the South will be more rapid in the next ten years 
than ever before. The soils worn out will be redeemed, the manu- 
facture of cotton will be chiefly in the sight of the cotton fields, and 
more than half of the product of iron mines in America will come 
from the South. Temperature, soil, minerals (great facts of nature) 
will overrule all other considerations, and the homogeneous character 
of our population will render every step taken in advance a perma- 
nent step providing for another. 

If, as Bishop Foster thinks, there are persons whose fealty to the 
Church (North) is bounded by their supply of “ fat,” they will resist 
any movement that looks like coalition, but these are of no moment. 
The plow handle is ready for them, and they may yet become good 
citizens by tilling the soil and earning bread by the honest sweat of 
the face. 

We have thus been led, as the Ecumenical Conference was led, into 
considerations not exactly of consolidation, but of profitable coöper- 
ation. Whether the two sections of the country have a desire to 
unite in such a plan as we have roughly sketched we have no means 
of knowing. We are sure of one thing, however: we of the South 
entertain the kindest of feeling for our brethren of the North, and we 
would not of our own choice revive any of the unpleasant remem- 
brances of the “long ago.” We appreciate the Herculean task that 
is before the Northern Church. Immense masses of foreigners mov- 
ing in by the half million a year upon her territory, and these threat- 
ening the very foundations of social order, call aloud upon some great 
evangelizing agency that can interpose and transmute these danger- 
ous immigrants into true Christians and good citizens. No organi- 
zation in the country is as well prepared for this noble work as the 
Methodist Church (North). To accomplish such a work as that may 
be, at no distant day, the saving of the nation. 

On the other hand, as no other organization has done or can do, the 
Church, South, is capable of solving the problem of the negro civili- 
zation of the future. In kindly relations with the Southern Metho- 
dist Church, both pastoral effort and pecuniary aid could be afforded 
to the colored people until they will have developed a Church auton- 
omy equal to all the wants of their race and the exigencies of the 
times in which they live. Understanding the negro problem, we 
could do for the country in that direction what the Northern Church 
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seems selected by Providence to do with the mass of immigrant hu- 
manity in the United States. 

These reflections occur to us anent the Ecumenical Conference and 
its deliberations, at the same time that we are glad that we have no 
voice in the matter of appointing another Conference similar to that 
which met in Washington in October last. 





THE PESHITO SYRIAC VERSION. 


In the forthcoming commentary on the Scriptures we propose to 
deviate from custom in one important particular. A commentary 
may be so arranged as to be helpful to the student of the original 
languages in which the Scriptures were written. This has not been 
the custom among commentators, but we propose to adopt it. In the 
Old Testament, in parallel columns we place the portion of the text un- 
der review. In the first column, the English text. Inthe second, the 
Hebrew original; in the third column, the Septuagint Greek, and in 
the fourth the Latin Vulgate. In the New Testament the first col- 
umn will contain the English text, the second the Greek original, the 
third the Peshito Syriac Version, and the fourth the Latin Vulgate. 
By this arrangement the student can see at a glance, without being 
compelled to refer to two, three, or more books, the particular man- 
ner in which the language of the original text has been translated. 

In regard to the Peshito Syriac, there is much to be said by way 
of preference among versions. Every student is aware that the orig- 
inal meaning of a word, even when it is not the sense employed in 
the text, affords a great deal of aid in arriving at the purpose of a 
writer. It is also well known that a literal version is more useful in 
ascertaining the sense of a text than even the most elegantly written 
translation. In proportion to the elegance of a version is the usual 
measure of departure from the purposes of verbal criticism. It has 
become almost an axiom that the more polished the version the less 
does it serve the purpose of the critic. Nevertheless, there may be 
such a peculiar conjunction of circumstances as to render a version 
at once accurate and elegant. But these versions can be found only 
at distant intervals. Our Authorized Version is, perhaps, the most 
accurate and the most elegant translation ever made. Allowing for 
& few particulars in which inspiration alone could have avoided er- 
rors, we have in the English language the best representation of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts. The Divine Providence has so ordered it 
that this version was made at a time when almost the whole En- 
glish race, for nearly a century, had devoted its critical and literary 
knowledge to the elucidation of the Bible. We have frequently al- 
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luded to the fact that between 1580 and 1660, a period of eighty 
years, more than twenty thousand volumes of commentaries, by near- 
ly seven thousand authors, appeared in England. The fact seems al- 
most incredible, and yet we have a catalogue, in which the printed 
list of the books is given, a blank leaf being inclosed between two 
pages of print, for the record of the books omitted in the printed list. 
Quite a number of omissions are entered by the former owner of the 
volume, in a handwriting evidently not less than two hundred years 
old, the book itself bearing the date of 1665. The statement of the 
fact explains the tenacity with which our Authorized Version has 
maintained its position in the face of the long-continued and some- 
times exceedingly bitter assaults of the critics. 

There was nothing to recommend this version in 1611 but its in- 
trinsic value. There were in circulation at that time nearly forty 
English versions, and we have no doubt that these were consulted 
by the translators of the Authorized Version. But after the appear- 
ance of the Authorized Version the authority of the Church did not 
secure its acceptance. The English Church itself was at that time 
suffering in the estimation of the people from the increasing unpop- 
ularity of the royal family, and within thirty years after the appear- 
ance of the translation the Episcopal Church of England was over- 
turned. The Puritans in power might well be expected to prefer the 
Geneva Version, a work that was executed under the auspices of the 
great Calvin. This Geneva Bible was exactly adapted to the pur- 
poses of the English Puritans. In every instance that could be 
made to serve the purpose, royalty and the Church hierarchy were 
deprived of those texts upon which they had been accustomed to de- 
pend. It was, in fact, both in Church and State, the Bible for the 
_ Puritans, expressing their prejudices, and enforcing their principles. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the Authorized Version not only re- 
tained its influence, but increased in popularity. Restless scholars 
wrote volumes in favor of its revision during the next hundred years, 
and at last we have seen the result of an attempf to supersede it by 
the Revised Version. Any translation is of value, and the work of 
1881 is not likely to be thrown away, but there is not a remote pos- 
sibility of the displacement of our Bible of King James. 

Next to the English Authorized is the Peshito Syriac Version of 
the New Testament. The idiom of an original cannot be preserved 
in a version without producing a rough, unpolished translation. To 
some extent this may be alleged against the Peshito, and particular- 
ly by those who have not taken the trouble to examine other books 
in the Syriac language. An attentive scholar, however, will see that 
the New Testament, in Syriac, compares very favorably, as to style, 
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with the “Theophania” of Eusebius, for example, and the works of 
Ephrem Syrus. But the quéstion is of but little importance, seeing 
that we have so few ancient books in the Syriac language with which 
to compare original texts with translations. 

There can be no doubt, we think, that the Peshito Syriac Version 
was made as early as A.D.130. The younger Michaelis gives it a still 
earlier date. He supposes that it was made A.D. 68, or during the 
lifetime of the Apostle Paul. His reasons for giving such an early 
date are not convincing, and all of them are-of equal force if applied 
to the later date. Melito, who lived about A.D. 170, mentions a Sy- 
riac Version, and Gregorius Bar Hebraus, the best historian of Sy- 
ria, asserts that the New Testament was translated in the days of the 
apostle Thaddsus. Without entering farther into the argument, we 
are probably justified in adopting the opinion that the Peshito was 
made as early as A.D. 130. 

This version is made from the original Greek. Of that there can 
be no question. An interesting inquiry arises in this connection. 
If the apostle Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, why was not 
that text used in making the Syriac? Was there, indeed, any differ- 
ence between the spoken Hebrew and the Syriac language? Many 
scholars are of the opinion that Aramaic, or a modified Hebrew lan- 
guage, was the vernacular of Judea at the time of our Saviour's birth. 
If this be true, we can perceive nothing more than slight differences 
of dialect between the Hebrew, the Aramaic, and the Syrian. Upon this 
subject J. D. Michelis writes with the confidence which is customary 
among German scholars. The sources of his information are some- 
times developed out of his “ inner consciousness,” but the subject is 
one of great interest, and our readers will not be displeased to see a 
specimen of the argument by which the German theologians are ac- 
customed to decide the weightiest matters: 

The affinity of the Syriac to the dialect of Palestine is so great as to justify in 
some respects the assertion that the Syriac translator has recorded the actions and 
speeches of Christ in the very language in which he spake. The dialect of Jerusa- 
lem was East Aramean, or, a8 we call it, Chaldee, and according to this dialect are 
written the Aramean words that are found in the Greek Testament—for instance, 
Acts i. 19, 1 Corinthians xvi. 22. The Syriac New Testament is written in the 
same language, but in a different dialect. In Galilee, though West Aramszan was 
spoken, that is the dialect of Syria on this side the Euphrates, and of Mesopotamia, 
yet it was extremely corrupted, as may be gathered from the writings of the Sabii. 
The Syriac New Testament was certainly not written in this corrupt dialect, but in 
the present Mesopotamian; and it is probable that Christ, though educated at Naz- 
areth, used not the dialect of that country, but that of Judea, which was spoken 
by Joseph and Mary. At least raAıda xovus, and other Aramean expressions, are 
not Galilean, but pure Chaldee. The difference between the dialect which was 
spoken by Christ and that of the Syriac translator consisted almost wholly in the 
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mode of pronouncing; and if a proper use had been made of tlıis advantage, the 
Syriac Version would be the most valuable commentary on the New Testament, 
Many obscure passages would be made clear if the words were still on record which 
Jesus spake with his disciples in the Aramsan language, whether the dialect be 
called Syriac or Chaldee. (Micheelis, “Introduction,” Vol. IL, p. 41.) 

If the reader will be surprised to learn that a difference of pronun- 
ciation only constituted the difference in the dialects of Judea and 
Galilee, he will be no less curious to inquire how the German author 
discovered this fact? Books not written for that purpose will rarely 
furnish the clews to determine a question of this kind. If there was 
no difference in the spelling of words, there is but a slender chance 
to detect a difference. A transfer into Greek furnishes no indica- 
tion, because the word undergoes partial change, and it would be a re- 
markable occurrence if we could find, in the four Gospels, one parti- 
cle of proof to sustain Michalis’s statement. The truth is, his whole 
theory of two dialects, differing in pronunciation only, is based upon 
the statement in Matthew xxvi. 73, where it is alleged against Simon 
Peter that his speech betrayed him. But is it not likely that this 
was rather a matter of accent than a difference in dialect? 

It is a very easy matter, for example, to distinguish a native of the 
Northwestern States from one born and reared in the seaboard coun- 
try of Virginia or the Carolinas. A mountaineer in Tennessee or 
Georgia is readily distinguished from a native of the Atlantic Coast 
in Georgia, and the same may be said of every considerable portion 
of our country compared with any other. This is owing to the dif- 
ference of pronunciation, doubtless, but we prefer to style it a differ- 
ence of accent. But why our German critic should infer the exist- 
ence of two distinct dialects when the mere tone of voice, sharp or 
broad, rough or soft and smooth were distinctions sufficient to ac- 
count for the stated facts, we are not able to say. The evidence ex- 
ists alone in the New Testament text, yet from this we are author- 
ized, according to Michelis, to infer two dialects, East and West, 
the Peshito text being written in “the purest Mesopotamian.” We 
do not know what is meant in the remark, “if a proper use had been 
made of this advantage”—that is, of the difference in the pro- 
nunciation of words by our Saviour, and the method employed by 
the translator. The fact is that we know absolutely nothing of either, 
for we know nothing of the pronunciation of Hebrew, Greek, or Latin 
two thousand years ago. 

It is a very unsafe practice to base an important proposition upon 
considerations that involve more or less of conjecture. One would 
suppose that the ancient belief that Matthew wrote his Gospel in 
Hebrew might form a sound basis for the opinion that our present 
Syriac Gospel is none other than the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, or, 
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at most, a revision of that work. But there are certain tests that de- 
cide the question beyond the shadow of a doubt. When a foreign 
word is introduced into the Gospels, a word that needs interpretation’ 
in Greek, we have a clew to the nature of the work under review. If 
the Syriac contains the formula, “which being interpreted,” etc., 
then we may be well assured that the Syriac is not an original text, 
if the foreign word is a Syriac or Aramaic word. Now we have a test 
of this kind in Mark v. 41, where our Saviour addresses the daughter 
of Jairus in the Syriac language: “Talitha koumi; which being in- 
terpreted,” etc. Now these words are wanting in the Peshito, the 
whole verse having only these words: “And he took the maiden’s 
hand, and said to her, Maiden, arise.” Now here we have the evi- 
dence of an original text; but no critic, ancient or modern, has sup- 
posed that Mark’s Gospel was written in Syriac. 

It is plain enough, however, that no interpretation is needed, and 
therefore the phrase is omitted. Let us apply the principle involved 
in three important passages in Matthew’s Gospel. The first of these 
is the exclamation of our Saviour on the cross: “Eli, Eli, lama sa- 
bachthani ”—“ that is,” says the Greek text. But the Peshito has only 
the exclamation itself without the interpreting words, although 
there is quite a difference between the Syriac and the Greek dress. 
“Il, Il, lemono shebakthone” is the Syriac phrase, and there is no word 
of explanation, because none is needed. So far, then, our principle 
seems to meet the demand. But let us not proceed too hastily. 

We now take Matthew i. 23: “They shall call his name Emmanuel, 
which being interpreted is, God with us.” We turn to the passage 
in the Peshito, and find the passage thus recorded: “ Thou shalt call 
his name Emmanuel, which is interpreted, Our God with us.” Here 
the Syriac deserts us. Is not Emmanuel good Hebrew, and there- 
fore good Syriac? Why does it need to be interpreted? 

The third passage is Matthew xxvii. 33: “A place called Golgotha, 
that is to say, a place of a skull.” The Peshito has: “A place which 
is called Golgotha, which is interpreted, a skull.” Here we have two 
examples to one against the theory that the Peshito is an original text, 
for although the two words, “Golgotha” and “Emmanuel,” are a 
little changed when they appear in Syriac dress, they are not altered 
as much as the expression used on the cross. From these facts it is 
apparent that the Peshito is a translation of the Greek text of Mat- 
thew, and, as far as it goes, this is an argument against the existence 
of a genuine Hebrew Gospel of Matthew. How far the argument 
may be depended upon, and whether there are other and prevailing 
reasons for or against the supposed Hebrew original of Matthew's 
Gospel, we propose at the proper time to examine, 
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The word “ Peshito” means “simplex, rectus,” according to Castel- 
li, and is used in Hebrews i 8 as the equivalent.of the Greek word 
rendered by “righteousness” in our Authorized Version. Applied 
to the Syriac text, it means pure, uncorrupted, or correct version. The 
original work did not contain all of the books of the New Testament. 
The four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
(among which is included the Epistle to the Hebrews), the First 
Epistle of St. John, the First Epistle of St. Peter, and the Epistle of 
St. James comprise the original canon. This is an argument in 
favor of its antiquity. It is known to the reader that we have but 
one codex among the ancient copies that contains the entire New Tes- 
tament. This fact is accounted for when we remember the circum- 
stances which attended the production of books in the ages prior to 
the invention of printing. To the circumstances attending any book 
so produced must be added the peculiar conditions that would regu- 
late the compilation of a canon. 

All books being in manuscript, literally “written by hand,” a fac- 
simile of any book was almost a physical impossibility. Numerous 
copies of gospels, epistles, and narratives were in existence, and with- 
out necessarily charging either authors or publishers with a “pious 
fraud,” it was inevitable that there should be spurious books, or 
books that became so by virtue of the very interest felt in the Chris- 
tian religion and its writings. Learned councils for determining the 
canon exist in the minds of some modern writers, but history knows 
nothing of them. When the age of the apostles had passed away, 
the sacred writings were the only means of imparting knowledge of 
salvation to the world, except the uncertain and easily corrupted 
method of tradition. But how many books were necessary to the 
propagation of the faith? In one place the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles would be found. In another, only one of the 
Gosples, without any of the Epistles. In still other and more prom- 
inent places, we might expect to find all the books generally received. 
‘But who is to determine upon the facts of the case? The Nicene 
Council, in A.D. 325, did not make the canon, They only recognized 
and recorded the names of the books received in the Church at large. 
The three hundred and eighteen bishops there present were scarcely 
more than pastors of important Churches, one of them having only 
five hundred souls in his diocese. But they were collected from a 
large extent of territory, and every man was able to say that such and 
such books were acknowledged as inspired. 

It was not their opinion of the books, but their testimony to an ex- 
isting fact that renders their labors of service to us. Divine Provi- 
dence watches over the sacred deposit, but God uses ordinary means to 
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accomplish his purposes when ordinary means aresuflicient. That mys- 
terious entity, “public opinion,” had been occupied with the subject 
of the Holy Scriptures for two centuries when the three hundred and 
eighteen bishops met at Nice. Slowly, imperceptibly, nobody knows 
how, the spurious books had been weeded out, and the genuine re- 
mained in common use. Perhaps there were Churches among the 
three hundred and eighteen represented at Nice in which all the 
books of the New Testament could not be found. The Apocalypse 
lingered last, on the verge of exclusion, because of its difficult and 
mysterious matter. We can well conceive of persons now living, 
who, if they were compelled to copy the New Testament or to do with- 
out it, would decide upon omitting the book of Revelations to save 
the labor of copying. Failing to understand it, the importance of the 
book would not appear, and hence we find it in evidence that this book 
received less of attestation than the remainder of the canon. But 
the voice of the Church found expression at Nice, and once for all 
the question was settled. It was not a matter of discussion; it was 
not, in an ordinary sense, a matter of opinion. Every man knew that 
certain books were received as inspired; in some cases, doubtless, 
they acknowledged the inspiration of books which they did not pos- 
sess, as one in our day may acknowledge the whole Bible, but may 
actually possess only the New Testament. 

The difficulty that we find in transporting ourselves back to the 
ages prior to printing makes the labor of the commentator and ex- 
positor necessary to the right understanding of the Scriptures. Dur- 
ing the nearly two thousand years of the Christian era nations have 
passed away. The old Roman is no more. The Greek of the New 
Testament times exists no longer. We must study the period, the 
languages, the memorials that are left to us of the manners, customs, 
opinions, and surroundings of the nations existing in the first centu- 
ry. Whatever assists us in this task must prove worthy of our pa- 
tient labor, the whole object of all these studies being to make 
plain the way of salvation recorded in the word of God. 

Among these agencies the Syriac language is invaluable. Wheth- 
“ er the Peshito contains the actual words spoken by the Saviour, or 
whether we must look for them in the Greek text, is not a matter of 
great importance. But the antiquity of the Syriac text is unques- 
tionable. Its nearness to the Hebrew of the Old Testament, and the 
fact that it gives us the first complete transfer of the sacred writings 
into a living tongue, and within a short period of the occurrence of 
the events recorded, must always give to the Peshito a commanding 
interest. The old Itala, the earliest Latin version, has disappeared; 
fragments of the four Gospels exist, but they are of comparatively 
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little use, as passages most needing the assistance of the Itala are 
generally wanting in the portions of the four or five codices that we 
have in Blanchini’s collection. St. Jerome tells us that there were 
many Latin versions, but perhaps we ought to read revisions rather 
than versions. He collected these and made a corrected copy, in 
many cases, as he admits, using heroic means to further his purposes. 
“Hard sayings” were sometimes softened down, and in places not 
understood by the editor his conjectures were substituted for the 
faulty text. Out of Jerome’s revised version the Roman Catholic 
Church ultimately obtained the sacred Scriptures now declared ca- 
nonical. We may be surprised at the hardihood of Hardouin, a Jes- 
uit, who was bold enough to declare that the New Testament Scrip- 
tures were originally written in Latin, and therefore our present 
Greek Testament is a translation from the Latin. But we think 
there is as much good sense displayed in an opinion that is contra- 
dicted by universal history as the Council of Trent displayed in 
making a version of the Bible superior to the original text itself. But 
Rome has adhered to this course for three hundred years, and will 
continue to do so to the end. The Latin Vulgate has many merits 
as a translation, and it is of great value to the student of the Bible. 
The ecclesiastical terms that Rome has first adopted, and then justi- 
fied by incorporating them into the sacred text, must necessarily 
cause a certain agreement between that Church and the adopted 
canon. When John the Baptist is represented as saying, “do pen- 
ance, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” the absurdity of sending 
inquirers to some priest to impose penalties for a lifetime of wicked- 
ness does not strike the educated Romanist as it does the Protestant 
reader. 

We have incorporated the Vulgate into our parallel texts, and 
from time to time will point out the changes that have been made in 
the text from the first printed copies, the corrected text of St. Jerome, 
down to the revision under the critical labors of the pope. If we 
mistake not, the contrasts involved in such a work will bring the 
truth into clear light, thus making the fallible labors of men redound 
to the glory of Him who is the Life, the Truth, the Way. 





HEBREW AND GREEK MORALITY. 


EVERY good citizen deplores those occurrences, unhappily too fre- 
quent in our country, when a sense of outraged justice causes a mob 
to wreak vengeance upon acriminal. Such executions of murderers, 
rapists, and similar outlaws are indications of weakness and corrup- 
tion in the tribunals of the land. It rarely happens that the course 
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of justice is interrupted by “lynchings” of criminals if the courts and 
juries of the country have done all that is required of them. When 
guilty men escape from punishment and defy the authorities, while 
they threaten the lives of the peaceable citizens, it is inevitably true 
that the community at large, in its sovereign capacity, will take the 
matter in hand and execute that justice which the legal magistrates 
have failed to secure. 

It is impossible to defend these irregular and extrajudicial pro- 
ceedings, because it is not conceivable that upright administrators of 
the law should be found wanting in its execution. Nevertheless, all 
magistrates are not upright, some juries may be purchased, and many 
lawyers will, for money, exert the utmost of their skill in defeating the 
ends of justice. Indeed, there seems to be an opinion prevalent that 
a lawyer makes his reputation greatest when he has secured the ac- 
quittal of the greatest criminal in the teeth of the most discouraging 
circumstances. We do not see any solid ground for such an opinion. 
A just cause is best defended by a just attorney, and one who has al- 
lowed himself to be debauched for money, pleading against the man- 
ifest convictions of his own conscience, would seem to us to be a dan- 
gerous advocate. We cannot refrain from classing the sentiment 
which applauds a successful attorney when he enables the guilty to 
escape with the vicious curiosity that noted criminals excite in the 
minds of the base and ignorant multitude. 

It is generally supposed that what is called “lynch law,” or mob 
law, is an American institution. The name seems to have been that 
of a real person, a wise and good citizen, so the legend says, who, be- 
ing superior to his fellows, was made by them the officer to preside, 
for the time, in cases of murder or other great crimes. It is not 
generally known that the Jews of our Saviour's time actually defend- 
ed mob law, which was styled “Jus Zelotarum,” and placed it upon 
a par with the law of the “Avenger of Blood.” Philo, an Alexandrian 
Jew, whose works are as extensive as those of Josephus, tell us that 
the principle involved in these hasty and tumultuous judgments is al- 
together just and commendable. The passage occurs in his treatise 
upon monarchy, and is as follows: 

This also is right, that all who have a zeal for virtue are allowed to execute rig- 
orous punishment without delay, neither carrying the offender to the courts of 
judicature, nor to any magistrate, but indulging that ardor which the hatred of 
iniquity and the love of God excites, to the end that the impious may never eg- 
cape vengeance; and accounting themselves, by the exigency of the time, to be 
made all things—senators, judges, generals, assemblies, accusers, witnesses, laws, 
and people—that so nothing may hinder them from exerting themselves boldly 
and jointly for righteousness. 


This was written, as nearly as we can ascertain, about the year A.D. 
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75 or 80, and clearly shows a characteristic feature of the Jew of 
that period. It is not pretended that the safety of the community 
required this action, but it is taken to exhibit “the hatred of iniquity 
and the love of God” in the perpetrators of the act of violence. 
There is no want of magistrates—no assertion that the failure of duty 
on their part compelled the uprising of the masses. On the contra- 
ry, there is a studied avoidance of courts and magistrates, in order to 
exhibit the zeal of these “‘ haters of iniquity.” In other words, it is 
the spirit of the Pharisee declaring its own righteousness by visiting 
punishment upon another. 

The death of Stephen, recorded in Acts vil. is, we believe, an illus- 
“tration of Philo’s doctrine. This holy man had challenged the at- 
tention of the city by his wonderful works and his eloquent words. 
When the Jews found that they could not argue with him, they, pri- 
vate men of the synagogue of the Libertines, Cyrenians, and Alexan- 
drians, brought him before the Council. Here, it was supposed, the 
array of learned doctors and authorities of the nation would either 
confound him in argument or overawe him by their superior power 
and station. But Stephen began a discourse in his own defense, and 
brought before them their own characters in the history of the ages, 
whereby they were rendered desperate. It is probable that at the 
beginning they had hoped only to silence the enthusiastic preacher 
of righteousness; but when he held up before them a picture of wick- 
edness, the national portrait, they became incensed beyond reason. 
Deprived by the Romans of the right to execute capital punishment, 
they dare not, by the Council, utter such a sentence, but by the “Law 
of the Zealots,” they were authorized to deal with the offender taken 
in the act. When he declared that he saw the heavens opened, and 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God, they rushed upon 
him, dragged him out of the city, and then by mob law enforced the 
penalty for blasphemy by stoning Stephen to death. 

This is not the only instance of the application of the “Jus Zelo- 
taram ” in the New Testament, but this passage suffices for the pur- 
pose of illustration. 

The works of Philo and Josephus furnish us with many passages 
that throw light upon the sacred Scriptures. The moral code of the 
Jews, after it had been shaped and perfected by the doctors and eld- 
ers, was a system far inferior to that which was given by Moses. 
Not to mention the labors’of the contributors to the Babylon Tal- 
mud, we have a suflicient commentary upon Jewish morality in the 
writings of Josephus and Philo. The Pharisaic pretension to su- 
perior virtue revealed in the “Law of the Zealots” we have already 
BEN. 
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There is one forcible contrast that cannot be kept out of view. 
The importance of preserving the law of God in its primitive purity 
is not sufficiently esteemed in our own day, but what shall we say of 
the continued process of corruption that at last reduced the Ten Com- 
mandments to lifeless words, having no influence whatever upon the 
national character? The moral principles inculcated in the Psalme, 
if we exclude the so-called imprecatory Psalms, were the same in 
kind with those that formed the code of the New Testament. Not 
developed as extensively, nor as closely applied to all forms of life 
and action, yet full of the peculiar graces that distinguish Christian- 
ity, the moral precepts of the Psalms are to-day the measures of a 
perfect life. For instance, where shall we find a more striking group: 
of Christian virtues than those presented in the fifteenth Psalm? 

The purpose of the picture is clearly stated: “Lord, who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in thy holy hill?” The an- 
swer is given: “He that walketh uprightly.” Here the inward princi- 
ple causes the outward manifestation. The walk is seen to be straight, 
no deviation from the path of rectitude. “And worketh righteouds- 
ness.” Faith, working by love and purifying the heart, prodaces 

‚right wiseness, right knowledge applied to right purposes, and there- 
fore becomes a living wisdom. “And speaketh the truth in his 
heart.” This is more than mere telling the truth; it is conceiving 
it, nurturing it in the inner parts, assimilating the mental faculties 
with the principles of truth until these processes are themselves 
true, an outward reflection of inward purity and integrity. “He that 
backbiteth not with his tongue.” How searching is this principle 
when we bring it to bear upon ourselves, and measure all the words 
we have spoken concerning our neighbor by this law of love! “Nor 
doeth evil to his neighbor.” Words are not enough, works must tes- 
tify, not by negation of evil, but by the presence of good. “Nor 
taketh up a reproach against his neighbor.” How gracious is the 
office of friendship, the holy friendship of our divine religion, when 
it puts out the spark of deadly fire that an evil tongue has emitted— 
when it opens the broad mantle of a gracious charity and gives pro- 
tection to the good name of our neighbor, chased, hunted, it may be 
defenseless, and appealing to our friendly office for protection! “In 
whose eyes a vile person is contemned.” Vice in royal robes, im- 
purity in the purple and gold of wealth and high estate, vileness, 
wherever found, however disguised, must be contemned, loathed, re- 
jected. “ But he honoreth them that fear the Lord.” However poor, 
obscure, in property or position insignificant, yet worthy of honor be- 
cause he fears the Lord. “He that sweareth to his own hurt, and 
changeth not.” This is more than the mercantile fortitude that stands 
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by its bargain, and makes the best of a mistake in judgment. It is 
constancy everywhere—integrity that does not trim the sails to catch 
every favoring breeze of fortune; it is the firmness that pursues its 
way conscious of the rectitude of its principles, even in the face of 
adverse circumstances. “He that putteth not out his money to usu- 
ry.” How startling is the principle here expressed! Another man’s 
wrong can never be a righteous advantage to his neighbor. Some 
one must lose if anything is gained, is the language of the trading 
world. Every man must look out for his own rights, is the sentiment 
of the world, but the Book of God declares that a neighbor’s necessi- 
ties must not be made the measure of his brother’s cupidity. ‘Nor 
taketh reward against the innocent.” A broad injunction, full of 
fearful warning to men who administer the laws of the land. 

“He that doeth these things shall never be moved!” We of this 
nineteenth century of the Christian era have little cause for boasting 
when we measure our moral stature by this standard of piety erected 
nearly three thousand years ago. But when we enter into the study 
of moral principles as they are declared, sometimes quite naturally 
but incidentally, in the writings of Josephus, we are impressed with 
the conviction that the spiritual blindness of the Jews in our Saviour’s 
time was deeper and darker than that of the heathen world. 

Let us take the leading principle just mentioned in the Psalm. In- 
ward holiness, spiritual purity, heart religion, in a word, is the soul 
of David’s beautiful Psalm. How little did Josephus know of this 
principle! Taken merely as a mental concept, he seemed to be una- 
ware of its existence. Of sin as a stain upon the soul he had no con- 
ception whatever. In proof of this statement the reader will find in 
the twelfth book of the “Antiquities” a casual remark it is true, but 
one very full of meaning. He is writing about Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and declares that when that monarch was dying he confessed that he 
suffered greatly in his conscience on account of the injuries he had 
done to the Jews. Then he comments upon a saying of Polybius the 
historian: “I wonder how Polybius could say that Antiochus per- 
ished because he had purposed to plunder the temple of Diana in 
Persia, for to intend to do a thing only, and not to perform it, is not 
worthy of punishment,” ovx Eorı Tıumplas &Evov. 

Can anything be more indicative of spiritual blindnéss? Josephus 
could not see why the conscience of Antiochus should trouble him 
because he had only intended to commit an act of sacrilege against a 
heathen deity! How far superior does the wretched conqueror ap- 
pear when placed in contrast with the Jewish historian! Thus far, 
indeed, had the Jewish race fallen, and therefore unmeaning to them 
was the statement that “he that hateth his brother is a murderer,” 
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and the inward lust that waits only for favoring opportunity does in 
the eye of the law commit an act of adultery. 

Can we wonder at the contempt that heathen moralists felt for the 
Jewish race? When their own unaided reason—unaided save by the 
common grace which our heavenly Father bestowed upon all flesh— 
when the nobler aspirations of heathen moralists found expression 
in principles far superior to the lifeless materialism of the Jews in 
our Saviour’s day, we cannot wonder at the intensity of the hatred 
of the Son of God manifested by the scribes and Pharisees. That 
these contrasts sometimes appear in the writings of the Greeks and 
Romans need not surprise us. For example, the remarkable story of 
Glaucus is worthy of remark for two reasons. In the first place, the 
higher morality of heathen life is finely illustrated, and at the same 
time a singular coincidence exists between the language of Hebrew 
prophecy and that of a Greek oracle. 

The story of Glaucus is instructive. He had always been a man 
of singular probity and honor. His character was well known and 
greatly admired. He was, in fact, one of the men who are justly 
styled “the pillars of society,” no matter in what country or in what 
age they may exist. It chanced that Glaucus had a large sum of 
money deposited in his hands. The greatness of the amount became 
a temptation to him. By taking a false oath it was possible for him 
to secure the money without the danger of punishment. Friendship 
and hospitality would suffer by his villainy, but the wealth so easily 
gotten would suffice to atone for violated friendships. So he rea- 
soned, but he wished to look into the future and see what the oracles 
of the “divine powers” had to say about the matter. If Apollo 
would be propitious, it was plain sailing as to all other persons or 
considerations. 

To the priestess of Apollo, then, Glaucus went and stated, his case 
in full. It was essentially necessary, be it known, that all the fea- 
tures of the case should be stated, for the priestess did not pretend to 
read any mind but that of the god whom she represented. After re- 
ceiving the full statement of the case the priestess made the follow- 
ing reply: 
If present profit claim thy chief regard, 

Be bold, and swear, and take the obvious prize: 
Just dealing cannot save thee from the grave. 

But the oath’s guardian hath a nameless son, 

Who, swift and strong, though without hand or foot, 
Pursues, o’ertakes, and seizes, and destroys 


The whole devoted race; whilst honest men 
Leave lasting blessings to their children’s children. 


*Glaucus, hearing this, entreated the god to forgive him what he 
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had said. The priestess replied: ‘To tempt the god and to commit 
the action is all one.’ Glaucus, however, sent to recall the Milesian 
guests, and delivered them the money. At present there remains no 
house or progeny of Glaucus, but it is rooted out of Sparta.” Thus 
does the “Father of History” record the event. 

If we turn to Zechariah v. 1-4, we have a remarkable passage, re- 
minding us of “the oath’s guardian, the nameless son:” 

Then I turned, and lifted up mine eyes, and looked, and behold a fiying roll. 
And he said unto me, What reest thou? And I answered, I see a flying roll; the 
length thereof is twenty cubits, and the breadth thereof ten cubits. Then said he 
unto me, This is the curee that goeth forth over the face of the whole earth: for 
every one that stealeth shall be cut off as on this side according to it; and every 
one that sweareth shall be cut off as on that side according to it. I will bring it 
forth, saith the Lord of hosts, and it shall enter into the house of the thief, and into 
the house of him that sweareth falsely by my name: and it shall remain in the 
midst of his house, and shall consume it with the timber thereof and the stones 
thereof. 

The coincidences existing between this language of the prophet 
and the record of the Greek historian are certainly remarkable. In- 
deed, it appears that the inspired writer and the heathen had some- 
thing in common between them—some great source of light and 
knowledge which the bigoted Jew had set aside for the wanderings 
of a vain fancy and the evil desires of a wicked heart. 

And this man, the elegant writer and bistorian of his people, Jose- 
phus, thus describes the “holy city” that rejected our Lord: “To 
give an account of all their iniquities would be endless: thus much, 
in general, it may suffice to say, that there never was a city which 
suffered such miseries or a race of men from the beginning of the 
world who so abounded in wickedness. . . . I verily believe that 
if the Romans had delayed to destroy these wicked wretches the city 
would either have been swallowed up by the earth or overwhelmed 
by the waters or struck with fire from heaven as another Sodom, for 
it produced a far more impious generation than those who suffered 
such punishment.” 





REASON, NOT RATIONALISM. 


A CORRESPONDENT, for whom we have a high esteem, tenders us an 
article upon “ Rationalism,” in which he points out the tendencies of 
that system toward deism and atheism, but nevertheless believes 
that the antagonism of rationalist writers has favorably affected the 
character of modern theology. We cannot agree with him in this 
opinion, and because we believe that his own industrious spirit and 
scholarly mind will bring him tolook at the subject in the same light 
that we do we have not inserted his article, 
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But there is a phase of the question that we regard as important. 
We are not disposed to be miserly in attributing merit to those who 
deserve it, and we have not failed to do this when the works of Ger- 
man critics have been under discussion. We are not partial to their 
methods, even the best of them, and we think that their industry is 
the most commendable quality of the Germans. They are indefati- 
gable workers, but they seldom know what to do with their materials 
when they have obtained them. No writers of the present age are so 
little to be depended upon when we seek for judicious application of 
principles, or for sound interpretation of ancient writings, whether 
sacred or profane. It almost amounts to a weakness, and a charac- 
teristic one, when we observe in the German race of critics many 
wild, and ofttimes absurd attempts at argument in defense of the most 
preposterous propositions. The existence of such a characteristic is 
illustrated, in a humorous way, when the younger Michaelis not only 
condescends to entertain, but earnestly labors to refute Hardouin’s 
hypothesis that the Gospels were originally written in Latin, and 
therefore our Greek texts were translations of the Latin Vulgate. 
To see a man of the erudition of this eminent German scholar grave- 
ly sitting down to write a chapter in an “ Introduction” to the New 
Testament, and dsvoting time and labor to an hypothesis that no hu- 
man being capable of reason, not even its author the Jesuit, could be- 
lieve for one moment, is in the highest degree a ludicrous spectacle. 
But this author illustrates the weakness on the positive side also. 
His English translator, Bishop Marsh, has employed almost as many 
pages as the original text contains, in exposing the errors, refuting 
the poor logic, and guarding his readers against plausible but un- 
trustworthy statements. 

But this German writer was not a rationalist: he was their faith- 
ful and steady opponent. What happens among those writers who 
claim to be par excellence, the exponents of sound reason? We ven- 
ture to say that no class of men have written such an immense amount 
of nonsense upon any subject or occasion whatever as these German 
critics have written under the lofty name of “ Rationalism.” They 
have ruined the name, and in theology have made it equivalent to 
folly, A devout mind cannot read their books with any degree of 
satisfaction. We cannot assent to the proposition of our correspond- 
ent that rationalism has added anything to the sum of true theology. 

We are aware that the word “reason ” has been greatly abused by 
men who sincerely believed in the word of God. Our forefathers be- 
lieved that faith and reason were in perpetual conflict, and that the 
Christian religion demanded of its votaries an actual suppression of 
reason in order that faith might have its perfect development. But 
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when we rightly understand these “fathers” of a century ago, 
we will see that it was not enlightened reason to which they objected, 
but the vain conceit of knowledge which outraged experience hy mak- 
ing it the criterion of faith, Mr. Hume never saw a miracle; ergo 
there is no testimony that can prove the occurrence of a miracle. 
This is the thing which our Methodist fathers branded as a delusion 
of the mind, and they required the subordination of our own person- 
al experience or knowledge to the record contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

We who live in a generation of larger light cannot fail to see 
that the Divine Logos is only rightly received and intelligently wor- 
shiped when we have employed in his service the utmost forms of 
that reason which elevates us above the mere animal creation. We 
affirm that there is no principle required of our faith that is in con- 
flict with our reason, and that the Christian religion exists in its full- 
ness only when these two properties of the soul exist in harmonious 
development. If we ask ourselves the question, however, What is 
reason? we shall find it a very difficult matter to furnish an answer. 
We do not intend to utter a paradox when we say that a good reason- 
er may have but a feeble and ill-developed reason. But we will at- 
tach to that sentiment another which is akin to it. The highest de- 
velopment of faith is accompanied with the broadest expansion of 
the reason, thus making the immortal edifice of the soul symmetrical 
and beautiful in itself. 

Now to the proposition, that a good reasoner may have but a feeble 
development of reason, let us bring the case of the celebrated Bishop 
Warburton, the author of the “Divine Legation of Moses.” This 
work exhibits a wider range of reading than any other writer of his 
day possessed. So vast, indeed, was the field covered by this learn- 
ed man that he affords us a treasury of knowledge available in many 
departments of research. As a specimen of this abundance of rich- 
es, we cite a passage which enables us to prove our assertion in this 
particular instance. Warburton introduced an obscure writer, Car- 
dan, the author of a book entitled “De Immortalitate Animorum,” in 
which he labored to prove that our souls perish with our bodies in 
the grave. That this doctrine is destructive of morality Cardan did 
not fail to see, and therefore he introduced an argument to prove the 
contrary, and by means of his own personal sentiment endeavored to 
confute the common sense of mankind. Let us hear Cardan’s argu- 
ment: 

Those who maintain that the soul dies with the body must needs be, by their 
principles, honester men than others, because they have a peculiar interest in 
preserving their reputation; that being the only future property they pretend to. 
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And this profession being generally esteemed as scandalous as that of usury, such 
men will be most exact and scrupulous in point of honor, as your usurer, to keep 
up the credit of his calling, is of all men the most religious observer of his word. 
(“Divine Legation,” Vol. I., p. 34.) 


Not to mention the irreverent air that lingers in every line of this 
paragraph, we ask: Where is the sciolist in morals who cannot detect 
several fallacies in this brief statement? The assertion that a dead 
man, one who has absolutely no being at all, can own any property 
of any kind is as absurd as the belief that a motive which concerns 
a state of nonexistence can be a controlling influence in this real 
life. Equally absurd is the assertion that the usurer keeps the honor 
of his class in view when he religiously observes his word. His bus- 
iness depends, upon that integrity; and as that business has no pro- 
tection from the laws, his scrupulous compliance with his own con- 
- tracts is the only basis upon which his calling can rest. There is no 
virtue in a principle which of necessity belongs to the business of the 
usurer. So the almost universal intelligence of mankind would de- 
cide upon the issues involved in Cardan’s statement. Can he, then, 
approximate toward a well-developed reason when he does not under- 
stand the genius of the race to which he belongs? Account for it as 
we may, perhaps upon the principle of a perverted mind that has ar- 
gued itself out of the capacity to argue well, it is perfectly clear that 
this man had lost the ability to distinguish truth from error, and yet 
we doubt not that upon many subjects he could prove an acute if 
not an able reasoner. Logic is not truth, although its province is to 
discover truth. But the imperfection of our reason may make of 
logic a guide to error. 

We shall not hesitate to employ the case of the illustrious War- 
burton as an illustration. Although not so accurate in scholarship, 
he had a broader view of the field of learning than Dr. Bentley, and 
while the former observed the rules and employed the arts of all 
rhetoric more fully and effectually, yet Bentley’s reason was superior 
to Warburton’s reasoning. Bentley did by intuition what Warbur- 
ton could not do, even with his vast stores of learning. Bentley 
seemed capable of reanimating the past, living over the days, read- 
ing the minds, interpreting the thoughts of the ancients as if they 
had been the companions of his boyhood. Warburton, on the con- 
trary, having shaped a theory, and allowing himself to be governed 
by it, failed to understand the ruling principles of the age and the 
dominant spirit of the people whose constitutional history and system 
he attempted to expound. The consequence follows that any man of 
ordinary intelligence reading Bentley’s detection of the spurious let- 
ters of Philaris will rise from the perusal of the book with a thoroagh 
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conviction that the celebrated Archdescon of Ely has gained the vic- 
tory. On the other hand, let the same man wade through the learned 
lumber house of Warburton, let his ability to appreciate the ancient 
treasure be ever so great, the result will hardly fail to be a convic- 
tion that the bishop has labored in vain. Thereis something present in 
Bentley’s pages that the reader feels to be wanting in Warburton. 

Let us take a glance at his earliest pages. He sets out with the 
proposition that “the omission of a future state in the Jewish dis- 
pensation proves ita divine original.” This language sounds very 
much like a paradox, although it may be truth, for all that. His 
proposition is to be demonstrated, and he thinks himself able to do 
this so successfully that he thinks his argument “ very little short of 
mathematical certainty.” He demands a single postulatum, namely: 
“That a skillful lawgiver, establishing a religion and civil policy, acts 
with certain views and for certain ends; and not capriciously, or 
without purpose or design.” This rather pompous statement of a 
self-evident proposition is all, our author assures us, that he requires 
to secure a demonstration “little short of mathematical certainty,” 
and this demonstration is to be erected upon these three proposi- 
tions: 

1. That the inculcating the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments 
ig necessary to the well-being of civil society. 

2. That all mankind, especially the most wise and learned nations of antiquity, 
have concurred in believing and teaching that this doctrine was of such use to civil 
society. 

3. That the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments is not to be 
found in, nor did it make a part of the Mosaic dispensation. 


These propositions, he tells us, are “so clear and evident that one 
would think we might directly proceed to our conclusion: ” 


That therefore the law of Moses is of divine original, which one or both of the two 
following syllogisms will evince. 

I. Whatsoever religion and society have no future state for their support must 
be supported by an extraordinary providence. 

The Jewish religion and society had no future state for their support: 

Therefore, the Jewish religion and society were supported by an extraordinary 
providence. ; 

And again, II. The ancient lawgivers universally believed that such a religion 
could be supported only by an extraordinary providence. 

Moees, who instituted such a religion, was an ancient lawgiver. 

Therefore Moses believed his religion was supported by an extraordinary prov- 
idence. 


Dr. Warburton tells us that “libertines and unbelievers have de- 
nied the major propositions of both of these syllogisms, and many 
bigots among believers have denied the minor of the first.” This 
is a rather formidable charge to face, and yet we are content to incur 
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the displeasure of such a mighty man in logic, for we do most cer- 
tainly deny the statement that the Jewish religion and society had no 
future state for its support. We think that his own love of “ paradox 
and system” caused Dr. Warburton to overlook the most important 
facts and principles when he entered upon the demonstration of a 
statement that is founded upon a total misrepresentation of the di- 
vine purpose in establishing the Jewish State. 

Logio is a handy implement, but it must be confined to skillful 
hands. Because Moses does not offer an argument to prove the ex- 
istence of God, must we, therefore, assume that there is no proof of 
. the existence of the divine Being in the first chapter of Genesis? 
Who does not see the fallacy in laying down the proposition that 
“the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments is neces- 
sary to the well-being of society?” The belief in a supreme Ruler 
of the universe, the ever present God who reads the thoughts and 
judges the world in righteousness, is essential to the well-being of 
every individual man; and precisely in proportion to the extent of that 
belief, operating in the consciences, hearts, and lives of men, will the 
well-being of society be promoted. Butas a principle of political ac- 
tion, to be framed in the letter of constitutions, to be attached to every 
form of legal enactment, and to be debased to the purposes and the vile 
ambition of men, such a pretended belief has no influence whatever, 
except to enslave the conscience and to debauch the souls of men. 
Where in all the acts of the British Parliament for one thousand 
years past can a reference to the doctrine of future rewards and pun- 
ishments be found as a sanction to any statute or a reason for render- 
ing obedience to the civil magistrate? Here we have the twofold 
organization which resembles in some particulars the Jewish State, 
but who would think of searching for the doctrine in question in the 
acts of the Legislature? Is it not evident that the belief in God ex- 
isted among the people for whom the book of Genesis was written? 
Why, then, attempt to prove what the universal reason already ac- 
knowledges? So of the doctrine of rewards and punishments. A 
life of obedience to Jehovah in the theocracy was continued after 
death in the blessedness of eternal life. There was no distinction 
into motives of an earthly character and motives of a “future” char- 
acter. The whole doctrine of sin, the atonement for sin, the allegi- 
ance to Jehovah, and all the principles involved in the Mosaic econ- 
omy as the shadow of better things to come were based upon the 
recognition of a spiritual life, and to say that there was no belief in 
the state of rewards and punishment in eternity is simply an asser- 
tion that the whole Jewish economy had neither purpose nor object 
worthy of its divine author. 


4 
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We confess that we cannot understand how it was that a mind of 
such extraordinary power should fail to appreciate the unanswerable 
logic of our Saviour in regard to the future state. It seems to us that 
our Saviour’s words completely demonstrate the fallacy upon which 
Dr. Warburton’s book is founded. The Sadducees, the materialists 
of that period, came to the Saviour with a question which they be- 
heved would be too difficult for him. It was the case of the woman who 
had seven husbands. “Now, in the resurrection,” say they, “ whose 
wife shall she be? In this life she was by turns the wife of seven 
men; now, when all are equally entitled to claim her, who shall 
prevail?” Our Lord replied by explaining to them'that they had mis- 
taken the character of the future life. It was not a state in which 
earthly relationships should be restored, but the souls of men and 
women were as “the angels of God.” Doubtless this is all that we 
are prepared to understand, as God has given us no further insight 
into the heavenly world. But Jesus improved the occasion by mak- 
ing one of those remarkable arguments that condense the wisdom of 
ages and the meaning of a volume into a few lines of simple speech: 


But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that which was 
spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. (Matt. 
xxii. 31, 32.) 

Is there any wonder that the evangelist adds: “And when the mul- 
titude heard this, they were astonished at his doctrine?” The heart 
of that question was laid bare in a dozen words. God is the God of 
the living, not of the dead! Who could deny a proposition which 
commended itself to universal reason? And if the proposition be 
true, the resurrection is as absolutely true as the existence of God. 
The whole cosmos of human thought revolves around certain fixed 
centers of speech. The Jews talked of Abraham as their father. 
“ But Abraham is dead,” say the Sadducees. ‘‘ What benefit accrues to 
us from relationship to him?” Precisely this benefit, that Abra- 
ham’s God had promised, that because he is Abraham’s God, he will 
be ours. Very true, and the formula of universal use expressed the 
universal concept: “I am the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Ja- 
cob.” “God is not the God of the dead, but of the living;” ergo, 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob are alive! 

Now, if we are not to look through the acts of Parliament to find 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, so we do not expect 
to find it in the Mosaic statutes. The purpose of the precepts of the 
law relate to this life, to the intercourse of man with man, and to the 
administration of justice. Mercy, and all that appertains thereto, 
will be found in the gracious provision of rites and ceremonies, ordi- 
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nances typical and prophetical, profound lessons that appeal to the 
senses that the truth may through the senses reach the soul. In the 
priest’s lips are the words of instruction that build up mind, the con- 
science, and the lofty nature that is immortal, and from priest and 
altar through a thousand years and more of varying history and of 
varying fortunes it was left at last to our Emmanuel to bring “life 
and immortality to light.” 

In repeating our cautions to younger men, we must be understood 
as believing in the exercise of enlightened reason as the indispensa- 
ble companion of enlightened faith. But to reasoners who stake the 
truth of God upon a syllogism the world has ceased to lend a listen- 
ing’ ear. Philosophers who invade the spiritual kingdom with a set 
of principles and laws ordained for a lower department of human 
knowledge may confuse the minds of the young and bring into semi- 
blindness the hasty and the undiscerning. 

We believe that the gift of interpretation is a rare one. Like the 
practitioner of medicines who seems to have an intuition in diagnosis 
and lays his hand upon remedies with peculiar readiness, so there are 
minds that catch the spirit and the meaning of the divine word while 
greater minds may grovel in the dust, obscuring the truth by the 
very means they apply to advance the interests of the kingdom. 





A SENSATIONAL BOOK. 

Wurre Staves; or, The Oppression of the Worthy Poor. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D., author of “The People’s Christ,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Pub- 
lishers, 10 Milk Street. 1892. 

Tax work of the “Salvation Army,” and its “General,” the author 
of “Darkest England,” is having many imitators in Europe and 
America. But we object to the title of this book. The name of 
“slavery” is misapplied when it is intended to use African slavery 
as the typical form of human degradation. There are thousands of 
poor white people in Boston who would be grandly exalted by ex- 
changing places with the ante bellum negroes of the South. The 
Southern slave was comfortably clothed by his master, and his health 
was a subject of pecuniary interest if there was no moral principle to 
urge the owner to the discharge of duty. The white poor of Boston 
have only the cast-off rags of the gutter and the possible attention of 
a medical student in cases.of illness. Bitter poverty cannot pay doc- 
tors’ fees, and hence the death rate is always high among the depend- 
ent poor of large cities. 

The Southern slave was well fed and moderately worked. He did 
less work than any other agricultural laborer in the world, and he re- 
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we ET 
ceived better pay for it. He had a home, a family, social ties, and 
was relieved of the burden of care. Hence the Southern negro 
lived longer than the white man of New England. Philanthropy of 
the Boston stamp exclaims: “Ah! but we have changed all that.” 
Changed it is, beyond a doubt. Now the negro has the shortest lease 
of life, and must, at no distant period, give place to steadily increas- 
ing white population. New England has written “Africa delenda est” 
upon the forefront of the negro’s destiny in America. 

What of the poor of Boston? They are worse than slaves. Dr. 
Banks gives us some of the old time rhetoric about the severity of 
the “Georgia slave driver.” He tells us the Boston slave is in a 
worse condition than the negro ever was. When did Dr. Banks learn 
this fact? Does he not know that these “white slaves” were also 
numerous in Boston thirty years ago, when the “New England sen- 
timent” was harrowing the heart of the world with horrible pictures 
of Southern slavery? Does he not know that step by step as popula- 
tion increases these “ white slaves” multiply? Does he not know that 
there is, humanly speaking, neither help nor hope for them? 

Here is an illustration. Dr. Banks preached a sermon on “ The 
White Slaves of Boston Sweaters.” Some one wrote to him, and re- 
proved him for using the word “slave.” “Under the fourteenth 
amendment,” says the Wise Man of Boston, “there can be no such 
thing as ‘slave’ in this country.” What cruel irony that is! No 
such thing as “slave” in this country, but it has come to pass that 
the criminal in jail is better fed, better clothed, better cared for than 
the free white man in Boston! As to the poor women, the whole na- 
tion is in arms against them. Thiscritic of Dr. Banks notices a case 
of special cruelty. We copy this paragraph, for the reader of these 
lines is not without a share of the responsibility for the present state 
of things. Let us hear Dr. Banks's case first: 





Downstairs we look in on a mother and two grown daughters who are finish- 
ing pants for another fashionable firm, one which does a large business with cler- 
gymen. They are paid thirteen cents a pair, ordinarily, and for the very finest cus- 
tom-made pants they receive as high as twenty cents, but complain, as it takes so 
much longer with the fine pants that from two to three pairs is as much as one 
woman can complete ina day. There is a helpless air about this mother and her 
daughters that is very depressing. (Page 36.) 


Now let us listen to Dr. Banks’s critic: 


The mother earns her living, or part of it, by making “pants.” Pants made in 
this way are sold at a very low price at retail, after being subjected to the cost of 
distribution in the customary way. There is great competition in this business. 
That competition leads every employer to pay the highest wages that can be recov- 
ered from the sale of the pants, also allowing the sweater’s charge. If the cost of 
making is advanced on this class of pants, they cannot be sold at all; then there 
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would be no sweater, and the woman would get no work. Is no work better than 
some work? (Page 48.) 

Here we have a man who knows, because he is in the business. 
See his ingenious distortion of the facts in the case. “ Competition 
leads every employer to pay the highest wages that can be recovered 
from the sale of the pants!” On the contrary, the workers are more 
numerous than the employers, and competition among needlewomen 
enables these human hyenas to extort work for less than its value. 

But this is a vast subject. We propose to treat it in some detail 
in the April number of this Review 





SPECIAL INTEREST 


ATTACHES to two of the articles in this number. The question of 
Church unity, of denominational influence, is ably handled by Dr. 
McNeily. Himself a leader in the Presbyterian Church, he has al- 
ways manifested a large liberality in his intercourse with other 
Churches. This article will be followed by one upon a kindred theme 
in our April number. 

Prof. Smith has given us, in the article on “The Study of Greek,” 
a prophecy of better things to come. The course he indicates as de- 
sirable for the mastery of Greek and Latin is so clearly an improve- 
ment upon present methods that we hope our college professors will 
read and inwardly digest the interesting address delivered to the 
Virginia teachers. We depart from an established rule in placing 
this address in our pages; but the theme is of profound interest, and 
the dramatic form inseparable from an essay in which the audience 
assists in the reading almost as much as in the hearing atones for 
any apparent local characteristics. We shall be pleased to hear from 
others who may be interested in the proposed reform. 
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THE DENOMINATIONS. 





UNITY IN COSPERATION. 


Tax past history of Protestantism has emphasized the 
diversities, rather than the deeper unity of its various 
Churches. But the time seems near for some formal and 
general, open and visible method by which the unity of all 
the evangelical denominations may be outwardly seen in 
their practical relations with each other. The diversities 
ought to be so adjusted that a united front may be pre- 
sented to the world, showing that we are one. 


I. 


The wish of all true Christians for real unity has been 
deeply felt and earnestly expressed ever since our Lord 
uttered his intercessory prayer. Paul urged that there 
should be no divisions among the Churches he had founded. 
He welcomed into the Church every diversity of gift, fac- 
ulty, condition; yet he was eager to unite all in harmoni- 
ous effort. His favorite figure for the Church was the 
human body with its different members, each with itsown 
place and function, and yet in closest sympathy with all 
the others, each partaking of the health or suffering of all 
—sharing a common life together for acommon end. The 
controlling idea in the midst of all differences of form, of 
function, of activity was “one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of all.” 

The centuries of Rome’s mechanical uniformity at- 
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tempted to realize unity, and much of her history which 
Protestants justly condemn was a mistaken and cruel ef- 
fort to bring to pass an outward unity to the neglect of 
true unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace. Yet the 
underlying idea should make us charitable in our judgment 
of many of her acts. | 

The Reformers did not expect the numerous divisions 
which followed their preaching. John Calvin, the stern, 
dogmatic theologian of the Reformation, wrote to Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, in answer to an invitation to a conference 
for preparing a consensus creed, that as much as in him 
lay, if he could be of any use for such a purpose, he would 
not hesitate to cross ten seas, and that he would spare no 
labor nor inconvenience if a mighty and scriptural con- 
sensus might be prepared by which the Churches so wide- 
ly separated among themselves might be united. Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, in his “ Liberty of Prophesying,” and the 
Puritan John Howe, in his sermons on the “ Carnality of 
Religious Contentions,” and on “ Union among Protes- 
tants,” tried to remove some of the obstacles out of the way 
of united effort for Christ. In the present generation this 
desire is becoming more urgent. True Christians of every 
name are thrilled by it. The great revivals in recent years 
in our country have been largely the result of united work. 
The International Sunday School Lessons spring from and 
cultivate the spirit of unity. 

The great organizations, the American Bible Society, 
the Tract Society, the Sunday School Union, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, all originated in and are ef- 
fective by the spirit of Christian unity. 

Protestantism has to contend with two foes, attacking 
it on different sides, and equipped with abundant resources 
of learning, skill, and energy. Superstition in the form 
of Romanism, and rationalism in the form of scientific in- 
fidelity strive to grind the Protestant Churches to powder 
as between the upper and nether millstones. There is 
need for us, in the presence of these tremendous forces, to 
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combine all of our strength and wisdom, to preserve our 
common heritage of an open Bible and a free salvation, of 
civil and religious liberty. 

In view of the heathenism and idolatry which hold more 
than two-thirds of the human race in darkness and the 
shadow of death, the great Protestant Churches are find- 
ing it necessary to adopt some plan of missionary unity, 
by which they will not interfere with each other’s work, 
but will be helpers together of the common cause. And 
the Conferences of the various Missions in heathen lands 
and the World Conference of Missions held in London in 
1888 indicate how the providence of God and the Spirit of 
God are bringing us practically together. We see in the 
work of the Roman Catholic Church how powerful a factor 
is this manifestation of unity, even though the unity itself 
may be delusive. 

In our Civil War all denominations of Christians worked 
together forthe kingdom of Christ in the armies raised by 
both sides in that fearful conflict. The results were won- 
derful, widespread, and permanent in the salvation of mul- 
titudes. It was a practical illustration of unity. 

When a powerful revival has come upon a community, 
fusing all hearts into loving fellowship, they long for some 
permanent expression of the spirit of unity. If its occa- 
sional manifestation be so blessed, surely some method of 
regular, steady, joint activity would be more fruitful of 
blessing. When all denominations unite for a little time 
in work, a revival is sure to come. If their efforts were 
joined together as the rule, and not the exception, we 
might expect ever increasing life and poweı. Pentecost 
would constantly recur. 

The fact that the masses of the Christian people are be- 
ginning to be restless and dissatisfied with the numerous 
divisions and subdivisions of our common Christianity is 
not a sign of indifference to truth nor of a desire for the 
outward show of a great organization; but it is a sign of 
hope, showing that they are alive to the deepest truth— 
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which is love—and wish to see that love put in some form 
which shall impress the world. 

Says one of the most thoughtful recent writers on the 
Church: “One of the primal duties of Protestantism in 
our time is to seek after the deeper, purer unity which be- 
longs essentially, according to the scriptural delineation, 
to the household of faith. The apparent arrest of the 
tendency to segregation around minor issues, and the move- 
ments toward organic union on the part of denominations 
separated by only slight differences, are encouraging indi- 
cations that this obligation is coming to be more largely 
realized. Such also is the closer confederation of bodies 
essentially alike in faith and order, but widely separated 
in locality and in respect to their particular mission. The 
multiplied forms of practical fellowship and union in Chris- 
tian service are further indications in the same direction. 
Certain it is that the unification of evangelical Protestant- 
ism in essence, if not in organic form, to such an extent 
that the deepest impression it shall make upon all its mem- 
bers and on the world at large will be one, not of diversity 
but of true union is a result not only possible in itself, but 
intrinsically of incalculable moment to the common Chris- 
tianity—a result for which all true disciples, in imitation 
of Christ, should ever pray.” (Morris’s “ Ecclesiology.’’) 

Another careful observer writes: “ Within the bosom 
of the Protestant bodies there are constantly at work with 
a growing efficiency forces adverse to schism and separa- 
tion and in favor of the restoration of a Christian unity, 
which, springing out of common convictions with regard 
to essential truth and annihilated by the spirit of charity, 
shall soften the antagonism of sects and diminish if not 
obliterate their points of diversity. This irenical tenden- 
cy seems prophetic of a new stage in the development of 
Protestantism when freedom and union, liberty and order 
should be found compatible.” (Fisher, “ Reformation.’’) 

The question comes: “ How is this practical unification 
to be accomplished?” To this question the best thought 
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in all the Protestant Churches is addressing itself. The 
great councils of the various denominations as they meet 
to discuss matters of common interest to the Churches 
holding the same faith and order throughout the world, 
discuss also, with eager concern, thcir relations to other 
denominations. The Pan-Anglican, or Pan-Episcopal 
Conference, after careful deliberation proposed a basis of 
union. Intherecent World Council of Congregationalism 
the subject received earnest attention. Inthe Ecumenical 
Conference of Methodism coöperation among Methodists 
has been a subject for discussion. It is one of the urgent © 
questions for Protestantism to settle. We must have not 
merely a modus vivendi, but a modus cooperandi. 


II, 


Many plans have been suggested, some of which can be 
dismissed at once as either undesirable or utterly imprac- 
ticable. Dr. Huntington, in the Bohlen Lectures for 1891, 
reduces the practical methods under three heads: 

1. The unconditional surrender of all to one. 

2. Confederation upon equal terms, each denomination preserving 
its own proper identity, but entering into formal counsel with the 
others with respect to all common interests. 

3. Consolidation under one self-consistent and well-understood 
system of polity and doctrine, with ample constitutional guarantees 
for a permitted diversity in the methods of worship and of work. 

These methods he calls submission, confederation, and 
consolidation; and he argues, from the standpoint of Epis- 
copacy, very ably and very kindly for the last. 

The first plan is uniformity—that is, to bring all the de- 
nominations under one form of government, system of doc- 
trine, and mode of worship. This is the idea of Romanism. 

In the present condition of men this would not only be 
impossible, but would violate the basic principles of Prot- 
estantism. “No uniform mode of organization or wor- 
ship could be proposed at present without creating new 
and fiercer divisions; no uniform standard of belief with- 
out developing larger, intenser diversities,” 
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A union founded on indifferentism is not desirable. That 
spirit that is willing to surrender any part of what it re- 
gards as God’s revelation from indifference, which regards 
any truth of God’s word as of no importance, is not the 
spirit to accomplish much in the service of the Master. 
It is not the spirit that animates strong character. Uni- 
formity now could probably be brought about by thetyran- 
ny which represses thought or by the indifference which 
will not think. It would violate liberty of conscience or 
encourage deadness of conscience. 

Each denomination has a history and a reason for being. 
Loyalty to its own history and mission is worthy. It is 
not called upon to suppress the facts nor its own ideas of 
truth for which it contends. The occasion has arisen, 
and may arise again, when true Christians must separate 
themselves from what they regard as soul-destroying prac- 
tice or soul-destroying teaching. The only protest they 
can utter is to come out. It is true that the occasion 
which called into being some of the denominations, espe- 
cially the smaller ones, nay have passed away; and it 
would be mere sectarianism to continue separation after 
the need for it has ceased to exist. But a sturdy adher- 
ence to the truth as we see it, and faithful labor in the 
methods adapted to us have produced the largest and most 
lasting results, both in individual character and in the ex- 
tension of our Lord’s kingdom. 

The objections to uniformity or submission are much 
the same as those against consolidation. The three chief 
forms of polity—the democratic or Congregational, the 
republican or Presbyterian, and the aristocratic or Epis- 
copal—all find countenance in Scripture, and it would be 
hard to consolidate them. Each of them has some special 
advantages which would probably be lost in consolidation. 
It is usually the form of government that determines 
largely methods of work. Hach type can work best in its 
own way. In its government and modes of worship or 
ritual each denomination shows outwardly its peculiar life 
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and character. Consolidation would admit of latitude 
only in the methods of worship and of work. 


Il. 


In the economic world there is an idea growing in 
strength and seeking realization in the various depart- 
ments of industrial and business life. It is showing itself 
adapted to widely varying conditions, and it holds large 
promise for the solution of some of the most difficult prob- 
lems of our modern civilization. It is coöperation. It is 
an idea perfectly familiar to the New Testament. Its ap- 
plication to our secular activities shows how thoroughly 
New Testament ideas fit practical life and how deeply 
they enter into the thoughts and mold the methods of 
Christendom, even in the domains of the material and 
temporal. 

It is only lately that the denominations of Protestant- 
ism have tried to apply this idea to their diversities. The 
meaning of codperation is working together. It is in work 
that unity is to be realized. Says the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
speaking on tolerance, to the divinity students of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church: “I must say a few words about 
that power to which many people in these days are look- 
ing as the force which is to bring the most discordant 
thinkers into sympathy with one another. I mean the 
power of practical work. We all know how the Church, 
in all its oranches, has wakened from its lethargy and be- 
- come aware of the misery and sin of which the world is 
full, and undertaken with an energy which was not known 
a few years ago to do its duty. It is an inspiring sight, 
and one of the things which is most beautiful about it is 
no doubt the way in which it unites in practical benevo- 
lence men who are very fdr apart in their ways of think- 
ing and believing. Tolerance does not mean the forget- 
ing of differences, but the clear recognition of them and 
the hearty acceptance and use of them.” 

It will be a real service if we can devise some plan by 
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which the various denominations, while firm in their own 
convictions, can cooperate in the activities of Church life. 
Such a plan must be flexibly and easily adjustable to our 
varied and changing conditions. It cannot be a set of 
mechanical rules and formulas. It can be best reached 
probably by a careful statement of general principles and 
by a diligent study of actual experiments in coöperation. 

In the Conference of the Evangelical Alliance at W ash- 
ington in 1887 two papers were read of great practical 
wisdom and value. One by the Rev. Washington Glad- 
den, D.D., set forth general controlling principles with 
suggestions as to their application. The other, by the 
Rev. Frank Russell, D.D., gave an account of an actual, 
successful experiment in the city where he was pastor. 
The general plan gathered from these two papers would 
be a careful division of the field to be worked into sec- 
tions, and assigning to each Church its section, for which 
it is responsible—the noninterference with each other in 
working the sections, the helping of each other in the di- 
visions, frequent conferences of all the workers. Dr. 
Russell remarks that the Church is not the feld, but the 
force. The world is the field. We see how foolish it 
would be in a field of thorns and of acres of ripe wheat to 
gather ten reaping machines on ten acres, to the neglect 
of the rest. The machines would run against each other, 
become entangled and broken, and much wheat would be 
lost. Yet sometimes ten different Churches are working ' 
over the same narrow territory, while there are multitudes 
of people and vast regions are neglected. No wonder the 
Churches come in confiict and are crippled. 

It may not be amiss for the present writer to give some 
account of an attempt to solve this question of cooperation 
in his own experience. Then it will be proper to offer 
some suggestions as to some general method. 

Being pastor of a Presbyterian Church with over three 
hundred members in a city of eighty thousand population, 
the writer wished to find work for some of his people. He 
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determined not to interfere with any other evangelical 
work in the city, and so sought carefully a place which no 
other denomination was occupying with Church or mis- 
sion, and which needed the ordinances of the gospel. 
After several months he found such a place in a growing 
suburb, where there was a population of one hundred and 
fifty and a prospect of rapid increase. There were about 
seventy professing Christians belonging to five different 
denominationsin thissmallcommunity. A Sabbath school 
was started, and it was announced that the object was to 
organize a Presbyterian Church. A mission should be 
only temporary. A Church as soon as possible ought to 
be the aim of organized effort. As the Presbyterians 
were a little more numerous in the neighborhood than any 
other denomination, and as they were in condition to build 
a house of worship, the others heartily entered into the 
work. A Church was organized in ten months, a hand- 
some building was soon finished, and the writer, giving up 
the larger Church, took charge of the new enterprise, 
which was self-sustaining from. the beginning. It was 
determined to ask only members of Presbyterian Churches 
and their families to join the organization; of course also 
laboring to bring to Christ and into the Church all who 
had no Church affiliations. Members of other denomina- 
tions, keeping their memberships in the Churches of their 
choice, were asked to work together with us for the salva- 
tion of souls and for the spiritual welfare of the commu- 
nity. They are expected to give to the general causes of 
benevolence through the channels of their own Churches. 
The pastor of this Church frequently invites ministers of 
the other denominations to preach to his congregation. 
He also keeps a record of the members of other Churches 
in his bounds, visits them, and is ready to give information 
of them to their own Church. 

The Sabbath school has teachers of four different de- 
nominations, and is under the control ‘of the Session of the 
Church. The communion season is one of most precious 
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brotherly love and fellowship. All the congregation feel 
at home in this Church. For more than two years the 
work has gone on in perfect harmony. There is nowhere 
a neighborhood where there is more genuine peace and 
good will among the people. The Church is a real bond 
of union. 

In all this the pastor has had the hearty sympathy and 
counsel of ministers of all the denominations. The com- 
munity has more than doubled in numbers. And when 
the time shall come when the wants of the place shall 
require another organization, we hope to see it effected 
by some one of our sister Churches so as to preserve 
the same spirit of love and to codperate with us in every 
good work, striving together with us for the furtherance 
of the gospel. 

Of course this method is subject to objections and has 
its disadvantages and defects, which it is needless to men- 
tion. But it may prepare the way for something better. 
Time, patience, brotherly confidence, and charity will show 
a cure for its defects and suggest improvements. It 
will surely, if continued, prevent a waste of resources and 
shut out bitterness and strife. 


IV. 


In any general plan of coöperation we should aim at re- 
ducing the number of denominations by promoting organic 
union among those which differ least. In this country 
the Presbyterians are divided into several branches; 
so of the Methodists and Baptists. If these several 
branches were brought together, it would simplify the 
problem much. Again, the effort for coöperation would 
probably begin most hopefully among those denominations 
not separated by special ritual which is regarded as essen- 
tial to a Church. The Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists freely acknowledge each other as true 
Churches of Christ and accept each other’s orders as valid. 
It might be that after awhile all denominations could lay 
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aside as nonessential the peculiarities which hinder now 
full fraternity, that while for themselves adhering to these 
peculiarities they would not insist upon them as a condi- 
tion of fellowship. 

A plan of confederation suggests itself as the most fea- 
sible, in which the great denominations, by their repre- 
sentatives, should in authoritative council determine their 
work with reference to each other. But we could not 
now expect them to give the sanction of their authority to 
any plan of cooperation. That is a point to work to—a 
thing of the future. 

The plan would have to begin in the voluntary coöpera- 
tion of individual Churches in a definite district. These 
Churches should have a conference among themselves, 
which, of course, would be advisory, not authoritative. 
It is true that the Churches refusing to codperate might 
seriously embarrass any plan the others might agree totry. 
Yet slowly a public, Christian sentiment would be formed 
which would prove effective in helping on the work. 
Christian people respond heartily to every honest effort 
for union; they are generally ahead of the official leaders 
in great reforms. The success of the efforts would ma- 
ture the plans, and after awhile the denominations in their 
organic capacity by their governing bodies might appoint 
the members of the.Conference and agree to be guided by 
its determinations. 

The Conference should make a careful survey of the ter- 
ritory it proposes to work in—be it city, county, or dis- 
trict—to determine its spiritual needs and resources. This 
would show the number of people, the number of Churches, 
the number of communicants, pastors, Sunday schools, 
teachers, pupils, the number of attendants and of nonat- 
tendants on Church services. It should also be deter- 
mined how many Churches are really needed for the pres- 
ent or immediately prospective wants of the population, 
and at what points new Church enterprises should be 
started, and what denominations are in best condition to 
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start them. Let the Conference then say what part of the 
field shall be specially cultivated by each denomination 
represented. Having settled these points, it should be 
agreed that no denomination shall interfere to hinder the 
one assigned to a certain field, and that one section hav- 
ing a surplus of resources shall help those which are lack- 
ing in workers or in money. No denomination should 
start a work in the field assigned to another until the Con- 
ference shall say that the time has come and the wants of 
the community call for another organization differing from 
the first. 

The members of all denominations living within the de- 
fined bounds should be encouraged to work with the 
Church there established. It will not be necessary for 
them to give up their own Church and join the local or- 
ganization. They can retain their membership in the 
nearest Church of their own faith and order, still contrib- 
ute their money to the general work of their own denom- 
ination, and frequently attend the communion services in 
their own Church. But they can assist in the Sabbath 
school and evangelical work of the local Church and at- 
tend on its regular services. 

Meanwhile the pastor of the local Church should keep 
a register of all who attend his ministry besides his own 
members; he should visit them and keep the pastors of 
their own Churches advised as to their work and needs. 
He should also have the frequent assistance of the minis- 
ters of the other denominations. If after a reasonable 
time any members of the other denominations should see 
fit to unite with the local Church, it should be only from 
a sense of duty and after free consultation with the au- 
thorities of their own Church. And the various pastors 
of the coöperating Churches should leave this matter 
largely to the Christian judgment and feeling of their 
members. 

When the population adjacent to any one of these co- 
operative enterprises has increased so as to make it need- 
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ful to have another organization, or for any other cause it 
may be desirable, let the Conference determine what de- 
nomination shall undertake the work. This Conference 
need not be large in numbers. It might be a Board of 
Reference made up of a few judicious men taken from the 
denominations coöperating. To them should be referred 
all questions arising between the older local organizations 
and the new ones, as well as the matter of establishing 
new enterprises. | 

Of course in this plan much must be left to the Chris- 
tian prudence and brotherly love of those in each field. 
Yet this brotherly love would be strengthened by the ef- 
fort to work in harmony. It could be more and more 
trusted. 

The missionaries of the various Churches are suggest- 
ing some such plan as this to their home Churches. They 
propose a Board of Reference, to whom all questions of 
comity shall be referred, which shall determine the clainıs 
on new fields, and the division of work in fields already 
occupied. A plan of this kind was adopted by the differ- 
ent missionary organizations in Mexico in 1888, which was 
highly approved in an elaborate paper read by the Rev. 
Dr. A. C. Thompson, of the American Board, before the 
World’s Centenary Conference of Missions in London in 
1888. The necessity of some effective plan of comity and 
cooperation in the foreign field is increasingly felt at home 
and abroad. 

There would be serious difficulties, no doubt, in starting 
any plan of joint work. In the cities of larger size, where 
all the denominations have strong and well-established 
Churches thoroughly equipped and with manifold agencies 
reaching out in all directions, there would be, as there is 
now, frequent conflict of work, and it would require wis- 
dom and patience and love to remove all friction. 

It might be impossible, in small communities, to reduce 
the number of organizations already existing. It would 
be hard to say which should retire from the field. It would 
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require a good deal of grace for one voluntarily to turn 
over its work to another and give up the fruit of its labors 
and sacrifices. ‘There would be property questions hard 
-to settle. Even when the people are willing to unite, the 
preachers often stand in the way. In them is more of the 
esprit du corps. They are naturally the depositaries of the 
traditions of the denomination, and their ecclesiastical and 
religious life is identified with it. Maybe sometimes the 
divisions and antagonisms are their only stock in trade, 
and they can only flourish by keeping them alive. They 
can only preach against heresy. 

The venerable George Harris, of West Tennessee, was 
a man of marked ability, a preacher of power, and an in- 
tense Arminian. It is told of him that once at an annual 
Conference he presided in the absence of the bishop. He 
was an old man, near to death. A young member of the 
Conference preached before him and made an elaborate 
attack on Calvinism. He was anxious to know the old 
man’s opinion of his effort. The comment was brief and 
pointed: “If John Calvin had never written, the young 
man would never have had anything to preach about.” 
If the denominations were to come together, some men’s 
occupation would be gone. 

While there are difficulties in the present state of things 
which time only can remove, yet we can work with an eye 
to the future and trust the almighty grace of God. Our 
spirit and effort now will not be in vain, but will help the 
coming generation, which shall solve the problem of prac- 
tical coöperation. The plan which to-day is an experi- 
ment can be modified, altered, matured, and be a trium- 
phant success a century hence. We are working for the 
world and the future. The ideas which to-day seek rec- 
ognition control the world to-morrow. 

The Church is not a social club for the pleasure of its 
members and for the saving of their individual souls. It 
is an organization for work to bring the whole world to 
the obedience of the Gospel—to set up God’s authority in 
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Christ Jesus over men. It is in the midst of a vast mass 
of misery and iniquity which is to be remedied and over- 
come by bringing to it the grace of God. The one pur- 
pose of all the Churches is to bring in the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ; and when they shall 
combine effectively all their resources— when the unity of 
their life shall show itself in the union of their labors— 
then we shall see the gospel speedily carried to all men. 
Every neighborhood will have the ordinances of God min- 
istered by some of his preachers, and the dying masses of 
ignorant, helpless heathen at home and in foreign lands 
shall receive the bread of life. The powers of darkness 
cannot resist a united Church of God, loyal to his Son, 
and filled with his Holy Spirit. J.H.M. 
2 


FALSE PROPHETS. 





“BEWARE,” falling from the lips of Jesus or his apostles, 
is a danger signal, and it behooves those who hear it to 
look well to their goings. We have but one life to live 
on earth, are granted but one season of probation, and no 
one can afford to take any risks or trifle with his chances 
of eternal life. We are here amid the trials and responsi- 
bilities of a life that has been shattered by sin. Whether 
we are responsible for it or not, our nature is depraved, 
our moral sensibilities have been blunted, we are under 
the influence of an invisible foe whose deadly purpose is 
our final overthrow and destruction. 

Freighted with immortal spirits more valuable than 
earth’s richest treasures, we find our vessels shattered and 
broken, the sport of every current, whirled and tossed by 
every wind. 

What a picture does the inspired apostle draw of our 
moral condition, every feature and line taken from God’s 
unerring word of truth: “It is written, There is none 
righteous, no, not one. There is none that understand- 
eth, there is none that seeketh after God. They are all 
gone out of the way, they are together become unprofit- 
able; there is none that doeth good, no, not one. Their 
throat is an open sepulcher; with their tongues they have 
used deceit; the poison of asps is under their lips: whose 
mouth is full of cursing and bitterness: their feet are 
swift to shed blood: destruction and misery are in their 
ways: and the way of peace have they not known: there 
is no fear of God before their eyes.” 

We sat for that picture, hideous and deformed as it is. 
It is our likeness, true to the original in every particular. 
Now to those wrecked and ruined lives the triune God 

(18) 
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comes in the fullness of compassion and the plenitude of 
power to save. 

The plan was laid in wisdom far back in the ages, and 
executed in love in the fullness of time, and the whole 
work sealed in the most satisfactory manner. “God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” It was God’s plan, involving the death 
of his Son for its consummation. This salvation is effected 
through the agency of the Spirit. Jesus tells us that we 
must be born of the Spirit. This Spirit also seals us unto 
the day of redemption. Paul says: “In whom also, after 
that ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of 
promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance until the 
redemption of the purchased possession, unto the praise of 
his glory.” (Eph. i. 13, 14.) 

God only knows the value of the human soul, and his 
estimate of it is read in the sacrifice he made for it. In 
his infinite wisdom and goodness he has given us but a 
short probation. He has offered us a religion of joy and 
peace; and yet, that he may honor our fidelity to him, he 
has left us in the midst of temptations and worldly allure- 
ments. He has brought a full and powerful salvation to 
us, and yet left it entirely with us whether we will accept 
that salvation or not, And even after we have accepted 
it and have been made partakers of the Holy Ghost and 
the powers of the world to come, it is still ours to turn 
away from him that speaketh from heaven. As Peter ex- 
presses it, after having “ escaped the pollutions of the world 
through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, they are again entangled therein, and overcome; the 
latter end is worse with them than the beginning.” | 

It is a fearful thought that we are in danger of being 
entangled by the pollutions of this world—the saint be- 
come a sinner, the child of God the child of the devil. 
But nothing is taught more plainly in the Scriptures than 
this. 
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The great enemy that we have to fear is the devil. He 
comes to us in every possible guise. He is spoken of as 
“a roaring lion, going about, seeking whom he may de- 
vour.” He is subtle in his plans, against whose wiles we 
are forewarned and whose snares we are to shun. 

That he may accomplish his purpose, he sometimes trans- 
forms himself into an angel of light. He also has innu- 
merable spirits like himself, under his control, and who 
are working with him for our ruin. Not only so, but he 
has the power of employing our fellow-men to accomplish 
his purpose. Nor are these always in the form of open, 
undisguised enemies, but they come in the guise of friends 
and especially as leaders. It is against such that the 
Master warns us when he says: “ Beware of false prophets.” 
This plan of Satan is no new one, but in all ages he has 
employed these agencies. It was in the form of a friend 
revealing something very desirable to Eve that he was ena- 
bled to succeed in her undoing. Was he not a friend who 
should tell her that the threat or penalty that overhung 
the forbidden fruit was meaningless, and that if she ate of 
it her eyes would be opened and that she would be as 
God, knowing good and evil? Upon the one hand stood 
the wise and merciful Creator, he from whom all their 
blessings came, laying an interdict upon but one of the 
many trees in the garden, telling them, “ye shall not eat 
of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die;” and upon the 
other this false spirit scarcely able to conceal his malig- 
nity preaching a violation of God’s command, with the 
assurance of immunity from harm and an enlargement of 
knowledge. And he has been appearing in this line, 
through his emissaries, ever since. But, thank God, we 
have the benefit of the experience of others, as well as the 
blessed word of truth, to point out the dangers and to 
guide us aright. 

If we would be wise, we would sit at the feet of Jesus 
and listen to his teachings. The Holy Scriptures as we 
have them is the only rule, and sufficient rule, both of our 
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faith and practice. Jesus, when giving his disciples the 
promise of the Spirit, told them plainly: “ Howbeit, when 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he 
shall hear, that shall he speak: and he shall show you 
things to come. He shall glorify me: for he shall receive 
of mine, and shall show it unto you.” In another place 
he says: “But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” - Jesus intended to put 
all his disciples in every age in precisely the same posi- 
tion. The Spirit was to communicate his will—that is, 
the will of Jesus—to them, and they were to record this 
for the faith and government of all. There were to be no 
special communications of the Spirit to individuals. Noth- 
ing could have been more unsafe than this. Hear the 
great apostle to the Gentiles: “Now the Spirit speaketh 
expressly, that in the latter times some shall depart from 
the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of 
devils.” 

The devil has spirits under him, called here “seducing 
spirits,” whose object is to turn God’s people away from 
the faith and to effect their final ruin. How easy a matter 
it would be for one to be deceived by these seducing spir- 
its! For, as the devil sometimes assumes the garb of an 
angel of light, we may know that there his emissaries will 
appear in the same röle. Then a man in all honesty may 
easily be misled if he Jooks to the guidance of the invisi- 
ble spirit. 

John says: “ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try 
the spirits whether they are of God.” How are we to 
try them? John gives us the answer: “ Every spirit that © 
confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
not of God.” Take this in connection with what Jesus 
said with reference to the work of the Spirit, and it is per- 
fectly plain. That Spirit has revealed the words and com- 
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mands of Jesus Christ who came in the flesh, and we have 
the mind of Christ revealed in the word. And it is by 
this written word that we are to determine the truth of 
any teaching. 

Isaiah speaks clearly on this point. There were seduc- 
ing spirits then as now. ‘And when they shall say unto 
you, Seek unto them that have familiar spirits, and unto 
wizards that peep and that mutter: should not a people 
seek unto their God? for the living to the dead? To the 
law and to the testimony: if they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them.” (Isa. 
viii. 19, 20.) 

If any one claim to be led by the Spirit, God’s written 
word, which we know to be inspired of the Spirit, is the 
only thing that can test the matter. “To the law and to 
the testimony” should be the watchword of every child 
of God. 

Whenever any one claims to be led alone bv the Spirit, 
he becomes the natural prey of evil spirits. For they are 
sure then to ply all their arts to get the lead of his mind, 
and in almost every instance will succeed. And the poor 
soul, all unconscious of the change of leadership, will rush 
to swift destruction. 

I would not have any one think for a moment that I 
teach that we are not guided by the Spirit. We are, but 
the Spirit guides us to the truth as it is in God’s word. 
It enlightens the mind and enables it to understand the 
word as it is written. All is revealed in that word that 
God intends we shall know, all that is necessary for us 
to know. | 

But, notwithstanding the frequent warnings given us 
with reference to false prophets, in all ages people have 
been deceived by them. 

We hear of them under the administration of Moses. 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram set themselves up as leaders 
ofthe people. And they based their right on the ground 
of holiness. And their first effort was to underrate the 
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authority of God’s chosen ministers. They said to Moses 
and Aaron: “Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the 
congregation are holy, every one of them, and the Lord is 
among them.” They tried to make the impression that 
Moses was an incompetent leader, and that he had failed 
to fulfill the promise he had made. They refused to obey 
Moses, and said: “We will not come up: is it a small 
thing that thou hast brought us up out of a land that flow- 
eth with milk and honey, to kill us in the wilderness, except 
thou make thyself altogether a prince over us? Moreover, 
thou hast not brought us into a land that floweth with milk 
and honey or given us inheritance of fields and vineyards: 
wilt thou put out the eyes of these men? We will not 
come up.” (Num. xvi. 12-14.) 

These were false prophets. Thousands believed on them 
and had their hearts turned away from God’s chosen 
servants, and as a natural, unavoidable consequence away 
from God; and 13,700 of them perished. In fact, the 
plague sent among them for yielding to the leadership of 
these false prophets was only stayed through the interces- 
sion of Moses and Aaron, the latter of whom, at the com- 
mand of Moses, stood between the living and the dead, and 
thus stayed the plague. It is a fearful thing to run coun- 
ter to God’s ordained plan. Why it is that God has called 
certain men to do the important work of ministering for 
him to his people we do not know, but we do know he 
has done it, and woe be to him who would interfere with 
God’s plan for God’s appointed ministers. 

Let us again refer to spiritual influences. John says: 
“Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they are of God: because many false prophets are 
gone out into the world.” (1 Johniv. 1.) It seems that 
the evil spirits make use of false prophets to accomplish 
their object. Paul says: “For such are false apostles, 
deceitful workers, transforming themselves into the apos- 
tles of Christ. And no marvel; for Satan himself is trans- 
formed into an angel of light. Therefore it is no great 
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thing if his ministers also be transformed as the ministers 
of righteousness.”” (2 Cor. xi. 13-15.) 

These ministers of Satan pretend to be ministers of 
righteousness. They usurp the place of God’s ministers, 
and pretend to teach righteousnesss and claim to be sent 
of God. But Jesus tells us they come to us in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves; covered 
with wool, they come up among the sheep, deceiving both 
the shepherd and the flock, that they may get the better 
advantage. He says ye shall know them by their fruits. 
What fruits? When they shall begin to tear and rend. 
Somebody has to suffer before we can certainly know they 
are false prophets. Some souls are to be led into error, 
some precious lambs for whom the great shepherd laid 
down his life have to be torn from the flock before the 
under-shepherd shall know that a wolf has come into his 
fold in sheep’s clothing. 

No harder work was ever given to a minister of Jesus 
Christ than that of rescuing these sheep that have fallen 
into the jaws of these ravening wolves. The fruit of their 
work is awful. The sincerity of the sheep in believing in 
the sincerity of these false prophets does not save them 
from the disastrous consequences of following them. See 
the case of the followers of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 
Death, death by fire and plague. 

We have a remarkable case related in 1 Kings xiii. 11- 
25. God sent a prophet from Judah to Bethel to proph- 
esy against Jeroboam and the altar he built. His mission 
was successful. He overwhelmed Jeroboam so that the 
king invited him to go home with him and eat, and he 
would give him areward. ‘And the man of God said unto 
the king, If thou wilt give me half thine house, I will not 
go in with thee, neither will I eat bread nor drink water 
in this place: for so it was charged me by the word of the 
Lord, saying, Eat no bread, nor drink water, nor turn again 
by the same way that thou camest.” Now there dwelt an 
old prophet at Bethel; and when his sons told him of what 
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the man of God had done, he pursued after him and overtook 
him and found him in the way sitting under an oak, and 
he invited him to go back with him and eat bread. He 
repeated to him what he had said to Jeroboam. Then the 
old prophet told him he too was a prophet and that an an- 
gel had sent him to bring him back to his house that he 
might eat bread and drink water, but he lied unto him. 
The prophet of Judah, however, hearkened unto him and 
went back; while they were eating the word of the Lord 
came to the old prophet that brought him back, and he 
said: “Thus saith the Lord, Forasmuch as thou hast diso- 
beyed the mouth of the Lord, and hast not kept the com- 
mandment which the Lord thy God commanded thee, but 
camest back, and hast eaten bread and drunk water in the 
place, of which the Lord did say to thee, Eat no bread, 
and drink no water; thy carcass shall not come unto the 
sepulcher of thy fathers.” 

As he journeyed home a lion met him in the way and 
slew him. God had given a clearly defined command. 
He knew his duty, but he listened to the voice of this 
false prophet, who, to honor himself by having so illustrious 
a guest—one that had refused the invitation of a king— 
lied unto him. It seemed but a little thing to this old 
prophet, and he anticipated no harm to this prophet of 
Judah if he should eat bread and drink water in his house. ' 
But God had not revoked his command, and the prophet 
of Judah knew it. God had honored his mission. He had 
withered the hand of Jeroboam when that hand was 
stretched forth against him, and had restored it at his 
prayer. He had rent the altar at Bethel, and the ashes 
were poured out according to the sign which he had given 
by the word of the Lord, and he should have obeyed 
God’s command, though all the men of earth should have 
been against him. His being deceived did not save him 
from the lion nor from an early and ignominious death. 

From the organization of the Church of Jesus Christ 
the written word has been given to it. And he has chosen 
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his own ministers, to whose hands he has committed his 
sheep. 

When John saw him on Patmos clothed in majesty pro- 
claiming himself the Alpha and Omega, the first and the 
last, he had in his right hand seven stars. And when John 
was unable to comprehend it, he said to him: “The mys- 
tery of the seven stars which thou sawest in my right hand 
and the seven golden candlesticks. The seven stars are 
the angels (ministers) of the seven churches and the seven 
candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven Churches.” 
His Churches are precious and his ministers sacred. He 
walks in the midst of the one and holds the other in his 
right hand. And both are as precious in his sight to-day 
as ever. He loves the people of this generation as well as 
any that have ever lived. He has their interests as much 
at heart and is as ready to honor and defend them. 

The question may be asked, “ Why then does he allow, 
false prophets to lead his people away?” The answer to 
this question involves much. God never loses sigbt of 
the fact that we are free moral agents. As such he sets 
before us the way of life and the way of death. Ile has 
made all his goodness to pass before us, and now he wiits 
for us to accept his offers of mercy and to obey his conı- 
mands, that we may live. He has commanded us to love 
him with all the heart, mind, soul, and strength, and he 
expects obedience to his command, no matter what may 
be our surroundings. And he often proves us, proves us 
by false prophets. Listen to his own words: “If there 
arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and 
giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the wonder 
come to pass, whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us gu 
after other gods which thou hast not known, and let us 
serve them, thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that 
prophet, or that dreamer of dreams, for the Lord your God 
proveth you, to know whether ye love the Lord your God 
with all your heart and with all your soul. Yeshall walk 
after the Lord your God, and fear him, and keep his com- 
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mandments, and obey his voice, and ye shall serve him, 
and cleave unto him.” (Deut. xiii. 1-4.) 

There would be but little credit for standing had we no 
temptations. It is always the case with these false proph- 
ets that they profess to be our best friends and to bring us 
something better than we have. And they come, too, with 
power to work signs and wonders. 

In the last warning Jesus ever gave his disciples he said: 
« For there shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and 
shall show great signs and wonders; insomuch that, if it 
were possible, they shall deceive the very elect.” (Matt. 
xxiv. 24.) 

Some of these false prophets are the most plausible men 
in the world. They seem to be more zealous for God 
than anybody else. But they are wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, and Jesus bids us beware of them, notwithstanding 
their zeal. 

Paul said to the elders of the Church at Ephesus: “Take 
heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over 
the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed 
the Church of God, which he hath purchased with his own 
blood. For I know this, that after my departing shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock. 
Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them. Therefore watch, 
and remember, that by the space of three years I ceased not 
to warn every one night and day with tears. And now, 
brethren, I commend you to God, and to the word of his 
grace, which [who] is able to build you up, and to, give 
you an inheritance among all them which are sanctified.” 
(Acts xx. 28-32.) 

Paul recognized the fact that the Holy Ghost appointed 
men as overseers in the Church, and that it was the duty 
of these overseers to feed the Church of God, which he 
had purchased with his own blood. The whole responsi- 
bility rests upon these men. 

In one of Paul’s Epistles he says to the Church: “ Obey 
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them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves: 
for they watch for your souls, as they that must give ac- 
count, that they may do it with joy, and not with grief, 
for that is unprofitable for you.” (Heb. xiii. 17.) 

Paul also knew that grievous wolves (the very charac- 
ters spoken of by Jesus) should enter among them, not 
sparing the flock. They should divide Churches and lead 
men and women away from their God-appointed ministers. 
Also of their own selves should men arise, speaking per- 
verse things to draw away disciples after them. If these 
false prophets can only draw men away from their preach- 
ers and their Church, they have them in a fair way for de- 
struction, and it is only a question of time as to the accom- 
plishment of their eternal ruin. John, in speaking of such, 
says: “They went out from us, but they were not of us; 
for if they had been of us, they would no doubt have con- 
tinued with us.” 

One of the best evidences in the world that these men 
are false prophets is that they take people out of the 
Church. Paul says: “They zealously affect you, but not 
well; yea, they would exclude you, that ye might affect 
them.” (Gal. iv. 17.) 

I would say here, once for all, that I believe in holiness, 
perfect love, sanctification, or whatever the Scriptures 
may callit. The branch of the Methodist Church to which 
I belong is preeminently an institution for the promotion 
of holiness. Her mission is to “spread scriptural holiness 
over the land.” No man is ever ordained a minister at 
her altars who does not answer satisfactorily the following 
questions: “Are you going on to perfection?” “Do you 
expect to be made perfect in love in this life?” “Are you 
groaning after it?” 

There are differences of opinion as to the nature of sanc- 
tification, when it begins, and how it affects the individual. 
Some believe it to be an instantaneous, second blessing, 
separate and distinct from justification; others, that God 
does his work thoroughly at conversion, and that sanctifi- 
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cation is only a fuller development of the work of justifi- 
cation, and ultimately connected with it; yea, inseparable 
from it. Others believe it to be a growth, gradual, con- 
stant, as the fruit grows and ripens on thetree. But how- 
ever opinions may differ, all believe in holiness as a Bible- 
taught doctrine, and that without holiness no man shali see 
the Lord. 

As far back as my memory reaches there have been 
those in the Church that believe in sanctification as an in- 
stantaneous blessing, and that it is the duty of all to seek 
it. They have made calls for seekers of this blessing, 
have prayed for it, and claimed that by faith they received 
it. But they never dreamed of separating from the Church 
or its ministry. They lived in the warm bosom of the 
Church, and became more devoted to its interests and 
more zealous in its work. They never thought of making 
a distinct class in the Church, nor did they feel that they 
were better than their brethren. They felt that they had 
panted to be brought closer together in their personal ex- 
perience to the Saviour, and that God heard their prayer, 
honored their faith, and they were happier than ever be- 
fore. They loved God more and their brethren better. 

But of late years there have arisen those who claim to 
be special teachers of holiness. Leaving all other work, 
they have gone over the land holding meetings specially 
in the interest of holiness. They claim to be nonsecta- 
rian and that they have a mission to all Christians to teach 
them how to enter and how to walk in the highway of ho- 
liness. They claim to have a special mission to Christians 
and to Christian ministers to lead them to the most ex- 
alted privileges of the life of Christ. 

Wherever they go they organize bands outside of the 
Church and independent of the pastors of the Churches 
whose members they have gathered under their standard. 
The natural result of such a procedure is to draw a line 
of distinction between those who profess sanctification 
and other members of the Church. As a consequence a 
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breach is made inthe Church. The sanctificationists pity 
those who, as they think, are content to remain in the 
dark; and very naturally, under the teachings of their 
leaders, begin to feel themselves a favored class. While, 
upon the other hand, those members who do not go with 
them think that they look down upon them, and feelings 
of jealousy and bitterness spring up and the cause of 
Christ begins to bleed. More than this, as soon as these 
leaders get good hold of their followers they begin to 
throw out hints that their pastors are behind in their ex- 
perience of the things of God, and therefore not able to 
teach them. They show them that the papers published 
by their Church are not holiness papers and are to be 
abandoned. In the meantime they introduce their pecul- 
iar literature to the exclusion of all other. They begin 
to point out the imperfections of the Church, and soon 
make the impression that the Church is a corrupt institu- 
tion and that they must come out and be not partakers of 
its abominations. They, to show their contempt of the 
organized Church of Jesus Christ, have coined a word to 
express their contempt. It is “churchanity.” Paul, in 
speaking of just such men, says: “ They zealously affect 
you, but not well; yea, they would exclude you [from your 
Church], that ye might affect them.” (Gal. iv.17.) How 
true this is! low these men stir the zeal of their follow- 
“ ers! They do things they never could be induced to do 
before. Their zeal knows no bounds. They are willing 
to make any sacrifice to carry out their peculiar ideas. 
And they would exclude them (their followers), that they 
might affect them. The exclusion here means the taking 
them out from under the pastoral care of the regular min- 
isters of the Church—the drawing them into separate 
bands to swell the number of their followers, and thus af- 
fect them. They magnify the relation or telling of Chris- 
tian experience because it is an advertisement of their 
work. They overlook the counsel of Paul, who says: 
“Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory; but in 
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lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than them- 
selves. Look not every man on his own things, but every 
inan also on the things of others.” (Phil. ii. 3, 4.) 

Peter says: “ But there were false prophets also among 
the people, even asthere shall be false teachers among you, 
who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even deny- 
ing the Lord that bought them, and bring upon them- 
selves swift destruction.” (2 Pet. ii. 1.) 

If these false teachers did not profess to have something 
better than the regular ministers, they could effect no fol- 
lowing. There are more ways of denying the Lord that 
bought them than coming out directly against him. 
Jesus Christ and his disciples taught that a man must. be 
born again. They taught that this new birth is a thorough 
work, changing the very nature; in other words, it is a 
new creation, a regeneration, a translation out of the king- 
dom of darkness into the kingdom of Jesus Christ and that 
this work is the work of the Holy Spirit. No one analyz- 
ing these expressions could doubt the thoroughness of the 
work done in conversion. And yet these men, by magni- 
fying this “second blessing,” virtually ignore conversion; 
and thus by implication, if in no other way, “deny the 
Lord that bought them.” They make sanctification as 
they teach it, the “holiness without which no man shall 
see the Lord,” and hence if a man be only converted, and 
not sanctified, he cannot see the Lord. 

Whether these men mean it or not, they are pulling 
down one of the pillars of our holy religion. They are 
dishonoring the work of the Lord in conversion, and thus, 
as Peter expresses it, they “deny the Lord that bought 
them.” But they do this in another way. They tell the 
seeker of sanctification that the blessing is attained by 
faith, and by faith alone. That might be well enough if 
their idea of faith agreed with that of the apostles. But 
it does not. The faith of the apostles is a faith that work- 
eth by love and purifies the heart. But these men take 
the naked word of God and hold it up to the individual 
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and tell him: “He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life” They ask: “Do you not believe on Jesus? 
if so, you have everlasting life.” The man may say: “ But 
I do not feel any change.” The reply is: “Are you saved 
by faith or by feeling?” That settles the question. The 
next thing is to make an open profession of their faith in 
the blood of Jesus Christ that cleanseth from all sin, and 
the thing is done and another is sanctified. 

Again, they take high ground in regard to the doctrine 
of the Spirit. They claim that as the sons of God they 
are led by the Spirit. But the apostle cautions us against 
this very thing. He says: “And these things, brethren, I 
have in a figure transferred to myself and to Apollos for 
your sakes; that ye might learn in us not to think of men 
above that which is written, that no one of you be puffed 
up for one against another.” (1 Cor. iv. 6.) Christ told 
his disciples plainly that the Spirit should “guide them 
into all truth; for he shall not speak of himself, but what- 
soever he shall hear that shall he speak.” The Holy 
Ghost reveals nothing beyond what is written. There are 
no privileged classes in the Church. We have a common 
heritage in the Bible that has been revealed to us by the 
Holy Ghost: “For men of old wrote and spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” So the apostle warns 
us not to go beyond what is written, and he that professes 
to do so is deceived or is a deceiver. 

These men are not content to confine themselves to the 
legitimate work of pointing men to Christ the Saviour of 
sinners, but they claim that they have the power to effect 
the healing of the sick by faith. Miracles of healing were 
wrought by Christ and his apostles. But this was done 
to establish the claims of Jesus Christ to the Messiahship 
and to prove the truth of his religion. When this was once 
done, and the revelation of God’s word was completed, 
then the power to work miracles ceased. Paul himself 
could not work a miracle for any other object, for he tells 
us he left Trophimus at Miletum sick. If he could work 
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a miracle at will, why did he leave his brother and fellow- 
laborer sick? 

It is the most natural thing in the world that this false 
teaching should drift into fanaticism. I know that wit- 
nesses can be found all over the country who will testify 
that they have been healed by faith. But you will find 
in every instance that the healing has been of such a char- 
acter as to leave the outside world in doubt. They never 
give sight to the blind, restore a lost limb to one that has 
been maimed, nor unite a broken bone. 

Sickness is no mark of God’s displeasure, neither is suf- 
fering. On the other hand, restoration from sickness or 
deliverance from calamity is no mark of God’s favor. The 
best of men are often sick and in trouble, while the worst 
of men get well of sickness or escape dangers. Paul was 
a good man, and yet he says of himself: “ Of the Jews ‘ive 
times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the deep; in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the hea- 
then, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in per- 
ils in the sea, in perils among false brethren; in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” Now, if God’s 
children have such power with him with reference to suf- 
fering and affliction, why was not Paul delivered? Was 
it a manifestation of the weakness of his faith when these 
perils and afflictions came upon him? Did his faith fail 
him when he left Trophimus sick? _ 

If this doctrine of faith cure be true, no good man need 
ever be sick; nor need he die until he tells the Lord he 
is ready to go. 

Nowhere are we taught in the Scriptures that our faith 
has power over the body; and when men profess to have 
this power, it is evidence that they are false prophets. 
They claim to do what no inspired apostle ever attempted 
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to do. Miracles were never wrought just as an act of 
healing, but always for the purpose of establishing the re- 
ligion of Jesus, and every such miracle has its record in the 
word of God, and this puts every man on an equality as to 
the evidence of the claims of Jesus to the Messiahship. 

Of false prophets Jesus Christ says: “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” Now let us examine some of these 
fruits. Do they effect any permanent good to the Church 
or to the cause of Christ? In the lifetime of Mr. Wesley 
there sprang up in the Church men who made a specialty 
of the doctrine of sanctification. To them Mr. Wesley 
addressed a candid letter, but they would not heed his 
warning voice. They claimed to have an unction from the 
Holy One—a wiser, better teacher than Mr. Wesley. But 
the fruit. In one short year these men had backslidden, 
and they and their followers were lost to Methodism and 
to Christ. 

But let us look at the frnit nearer home and in our own 
time. I have taken pains to write to different parties in 
those sections where these men have appeared most suc- 
cessful. The answer is the same. First as to the men 
who were the leaders in the movement. Some of them I 
happen to know: one man a minister in good standing 
in the Methodist Church. When he began to go too far, 
as his brethren thought, they sought to control him, but 
he would not be governed bythem. For atime he quit the 
communion in the Methodist Church, and took orders in 
the Reformed Episcopal Church. For some cause he soon 
left that Church and returned to the Methodist Church. 
But he utterly refused to obey the authorities of the 
Church, and was expelled. He established, and for a time 
controlled the Beulah Camp Ground, where this peculiar 
doctrine of sanctification was taught and emphasized. 
For some cause he lost prestige here in the creature of 
his own hand, and was superseded. He then organized 
another association professing to do what the Churches 
were failing to do. He called this new organization the 
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“Army ofthe Lord.” Failing in this, he went East. What 
he is doing there I know not. 

Some of the men who are traveling over the country 
making a specialty of preaching holiness are ministers of 
some of the Churches, usually the Methodist, but others 
are perfectly independent in their movements and are re- 
sponsible to no ecclesiastical authority. If they preach 
heresy, it must go unchallenged. If they are guilty of 
wrongdoing, no one has authority to try or arrest them 
in their work. 

Usually the first impression they try to make on a com- 
munity is that the Church is in a backslidden state, and 
often they include the pastor with his members, especially 
if he go not withthem. They make a specialty of preach- 
ing holiness as a second blessing, entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from conversion or justification. They make the 
holiness which they preach the holiness spoken of in the 
Scriptures, “without which no man shall see the Lord.” 
This necessarily dishonors justification, making it avail 
nothing as far as salvation is concerned; for if without 
this second blessing no man shall see the Lord, what good 
does justification do? While sanctification is frequently 
spoken of in the Scriptures, yet nowhere are we taught 
that it is obtained as a separate, second blessing from jus- 
tification. Yet with these men it is their whole stock in 
trade. They urge it upon saint and sinner alike. Their 
new converts are led at once into the light of this doc- 
trine, while old Christians of any age and standing are 
alike called to seek after it. 

Again, they stress witnessing to the obtaining of this 
blessing. In fact, this is looked upon as essential to keep- 
ing it. All must bear this testimony publicly, whereas 
there is not an instance in all the Scriptures where any 
one ever did this. Not an apostle, not a saint testified to 
the obtaining a second blessing called sanctification. Nor 
is there a single instance in the Bible where holiness meet- 
ings, so-called, were held. 
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The natural result of such teachings and practices is to 
make class distinctions in the Church—to separate the 
members. If the regular pastor will not go with them, 
then they strain certain passages of Scripture to show that 
they must separate themselves and come out from among 
them. One thing and another is used to widen the breach 
until there seems to be no hope of reconciliation. These 
leaders have their books and papers to put into the hands 
of their followers, crowding out those of their own Church, 
and thus leading them farther and farther away from the 
Church of God, with its regular pastor and holy ordi- 
nances, 

When they have effectually separated their followers 
from the Church of God and taken them virtually from 
the leadership of the stated ministry, they leave them and 
seek for other fields and other spoils. 

It is not mine to judge men or their motives, but these 
men claim extra devotion, sacrifice, and zeal. They pro- 
fess to have laid all on God’s altar, and to be wholly con- 
secrated. As a general thing they have no stated salary, ~ 
and receive but little in the way of an earthly reward. 
They labor incessantly and are ready to suffer reproach 
for the cause they advocate. Were we to judge alone by 
these things, we would set them high in the rank of saints. 
These are the sheep’s clothing of which the Saviour speaks. 
In this immediate connection he says of such: “Many 
will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast out 
devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works? 
And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you.” 
(Matt. vii. 22, 23.) 

St. Paul speaks of such when they enter the flock over 
which God had made him an overseer or shepherd. He 
says: “For I have espoused you to one husband, that I 
may present you as a chaste virgin toChrist. . . . For 
if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus, whom we have 
not preached, or if ye receive another spirit, which ye 
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have not received, or another gospel, which ye have not 
accepted, ye might well bear with him [me] . . . For 
such are false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming 
themselves into the apostles of Christ. And no marvel; for 
Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light. There- 
fore it is no great thing if his ministers also be transformed 
as the ministers of righteousness.’’ (2 Cor. xi. 2-4, 13-15.) 

Now, while we are not allowed to judge, yet the Sav- 
iour tells us how we may know these false prophets that 
come tousinsheep’sclothing. He says: “ By their fruits 
ve shall know them.” I have taken some pains to hunt 
up the fruits of this so-called holiness movement on the 
Pacific Coast. One would think that this higher grace 
would manifest itself in the sweetest fruits and the most 
heavenly conduct. But how is it? The editor of the 
Califorma Christian Advocate told me that some of the 
bitterest things ever written to him were by men who pro- 
fessed this second blessing. He did not agree with them, 
and they attacked him in the most shameful manner. 

Instead of this blessing being a precious oil in the 
Churches, it is usually the cause of strifes, heartburnings, 
and divisions. 

I have written letters to various parts of our State where 
I knew these men to have labored with the greatest suc- 
cess, and there is but one reply. Not the opinions of these 
preachers to whom I have written, but the report of the 
facts as they exist. One brother, who thought I was seek- 
ing information for the press, writes: “I have carefully 
sought for the information you desired, and submit the 
following as my findings. N. organized a band of thir- 
ty-two members at this place, and in less than three months 
only four of the thirty-two could be found. These few 
faithfuls attempted to hold regular meetings for about six 
months; they gave it up and quit. . . . I hearofa 
few others around here in town and in the country who 
are relics of the crusade, but they ignore all Churches on 
the very reasonable (?) grounds that the Church is not 
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pure enough. They are a stench here in the nostrils of our 
respectable people, both in and out of the Church. They 
have no leaders here now. The holiness move is a dead 
issue. It is, in my opinion, buried, never to rise. I have 
never seen a man who professed holiness after this idea of 
the latter-day teaching that was worth a cent to the 
Church or any one else.” 

Another brother writes to the same effect from another 
point. None of them who went off into the band ever 
came back to the Church; but most of them, after their 
leaders left them, went back into the world and into sin. 
Still another writes: “A brother W. came from Missouri 
to C., a member of our Church with his wife. He put 
his letter into the Church before he found himself a dwell- 
ing house. He was a carpenter, and found work readily. 
Before long he accumulated enough to buy himself a little 
home in the town. He was elected superintendent of our 
Sunday school, made an efficient officer, and enjoyed the 
respect and confidence of the community. The holiness 
folks, under the leadership of A. and two or three women, 
came to the town, opened out in our Church, and soon 
sanctified a number of Church members, among them our 
superintendent and wife and the M. brothers. W. neg- 
lected his work to advance the good cause; took the visit- 
ing brother and sisters to his home and kept them for 
weeks. He left the Church, lost his business, and when I 
knew him two years ago had given up his sanctification 
and his faith altogether, did not attend Church except 
very rarely, and professed to believe nothing about religion 
at all.” 

It is only a question of time with any one who leaves 
the organized Church of God to follow these men when 
like results will obtain. 

Judging by their fruits, these men are the false proph- 
ets spoken of by our Saviour. While as a rule these men 
never advise those who embrace their teachings to with- 
draw from the Church, yet everything drifts in that direc- 
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tion. They shake the faith of members in the ministers 
of the Church, and thus prepare the way for their final 
withdrawal. 

God has organized his Church, and in that Church he 
has called men to preach his gospel. The Church is to 
judge of the qualifications of those who profess to be 
called, and no one is to go forth as a teacher who has not 
the sanction of the Church. Over these. men She exercises 
a constant supervision, and at any moment she can recall 
their commission and relegate them to the sphere of pri- 
vate members. These faithful men of God who are called 
of him and commissioned by his Church are the objects 
of his special care, and he who would speak evil of them 
does it at his peril. 

God has, not for our sakes, but for the honor of his own 
name, made it a sin to speak evil of one of his chosen min- 
isters. Paul, when chided for reviling God’s high priest, 
said: “I wist not, brethren, that he was the High Priest: 
for it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of 
my people.” Upon the other hand Paul says: “And we 
beseech you, brethren, to know them which labor among 
you, and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you; and 
to esteem them very highly in love for their work’s sake.” 
And again: “ Remember them which have the rule over you, 
who have spoken unto you the word of God.” And again: 
‘<Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit your- 
selves: for they watch for your souls, as they that must 
give account, that they may do it with joy, and not 
with grief.” God only knows the deep solicitude that a 
pastor feels for his flock. Apart from the preciousness of 
the souls for which he labors, and which have been com- 
mitted to his care, he is responsible to God for them. 
With what joy shall he come up before God in the last 
day, leading the precious souls that have listened to and 
obeyed his teachings, presenting them to the chief Shep- 
herd! 

Then again, with what grief shall he tell of those who 
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have been torn from the flock by these wolves in sheep’s 
clothing! I am fully persuaded that Jesus directed this 
part of his discourse to the apostles—his ministers—telling 
them to beware of these false prophets, showing them how 
they should know them. J. C. SIMMONS. 


MIRACLES. 





THE celebrated argument of EIume on miracles is di- 
rected against the material or visible miracles which are 
recorded in the New Testament as having been performed 
by Jesus. That argument may be briefly stated thus: 
Whatever may be the number of witnesses that testify to 
the performance of a miracle, however truthful and honest 
they may be in what they say, however sound their judg- 
ment regarding ordinary matters, the force of their testi- 
mony cannot overcome the improbability that the laws of 
nature as known to our experience have been changed or 
broken. This, of course, is saying in effect that it is im- 
possible for human testimony to establish to the satisfac- 
tion of an intelligent person who did not witness the mir- 
acle the fact that one had been wrought. His argument 
is not made to establish directly that no miracle could 
have been performed by the party said to have performed 
it, but that the fact, although it may be a fact, is yet of 
such a character that it is not in the nature of human tes- 
timony to prove it to the satisfaction of subsequent gener- | 
ations, however honest, intelligent, or disinterested the 
witnesses may be who testify to it. The argument does 
not assume that there is no God, and therefore there could 
be no miracle as there is no God to work one. He does 
not deny the truth of the recorded miracles from the stand- 
point of the Atheist, but proceeds on the idea that although 
there may be a God (as the Christian and the Theist claim) 
with the power to work miracles, yet, if he should conclude 
to work a miracle, it would be of no value, save to an eye- 
witness, as a knowledge of the fact that a miracle had been 
wrought is incommunicable through the medium of human 
testimony: that so improbable is it that God would for any 
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purpose suspend or vary the fixed laws of natnre as our 
experience has taken cognizance of them, no number of 
witnesses, however credible as to ordinary facts, can es- 
tablish such miraculous interference with those laws. 
Granted a God able to perform miracles, and we must 
then assume that he never has chosen to perform any act 
before the children of men not in consonance or harmony 
with their knowledge or experience. This assumption of 
what God wishes to do or not to do in his dealings with 
his creatures presupposes an acquaintance with his objects 
and designs, which at once changes the assumption into 
presumption. 

Let us suppose that at the time those miracles are said 
to have been performed mankind was in a transitional 
state from an old to a new system of religion—that this 
new system of religion was designed by God to confer 
great blessings upon his creatures, but it was fiercely op- 
posed by the passions and appetites of men and the spirit 
of the world, re-enforced by a governmental power that 
held imperial sway over the destinies of the civilized world, 
and in its infant struggles with those undisputed and po- 
tential human agencies, the new religion to gain a footing 
in the world needed the interposition of miraculous power, 
is it impossible or unreasonable that God, to carry out his 
- object, in introducing his beneficent plan for the good of 
man, should have exercised his conceded power by sur- 
rounding it with miraculous intervention to guard it from 
being strangled in its cradle before it could walk, intend- 
ing after it once got upon its feet and attained sufficient 
strength and growth, to leave it for the future to its own 
inherent power to preserve its life and make its way in the 
world? 

If such had been the purpose of God in performing 
these material miracles, their necessity was confined tothe 
period in which they were wrought, and having answered 
their purpose and design, are no more essential to the 
Christianity of the future than is the scaffolding of a house 
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to the finished edifice, which will stand forth in its beau- 
tiful proportions after the scaffolding necessary to its 
erection has fallen away and perished. The scaffolding is 
necessary to the erection of the building, but the house 
itself has a beauty and durability all its own. The scaf- 
fold never was and was never intended to be a part of the 
house. Were evidential or material miracles ever any part 
or ever intended to be any part of religion? In their very 
nature they could constitute no part of religion itself. 

The interview of the Jewish ruler, Nicodemus, with 
Jesus, recorded in the third chapter of John’s Gospel, bears 
with much force on this point. He “came to Jesus by 
night ’—sought the interview himself. Of course he had 
some object in making the call, and it was in order for him 
to take the initiative. He opened the conversation thus: 
“Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God, 
for no man can do these miracles that thou doest except 
God be with him.” The material miracles had thus im- 
pressed the mind of Nicodemus with one great and im- 
portant fact—namely, that the person who performed them 
was the accredited agent of God. These miracles had thus 
generated in the mind of Nicodemus all the faith that such 
manifestations could in their very nature impart. With 
this conviction stamped upon the minds of those who wit- 
nessed the miracles, that he who performed them came 
from God, they were, of course, in a condition to listen to 
and accept what the wonder-worker had to say and the 
lessons he had to impart. Just at this point, when Nico- 
demus had avowed his belief that the miracles performed 
had established the divine character of the performer, 
Jesus did not await any further remark from him, but 
at once proceeded to take up the subject which the intro- 
ductory words of Nicodemus had led upto. Substantially 
he said to his distinguished visitor: “ You state to me that 
you know I am a teacher come from God, and give as a 
reason for so stating that no man can do the works which 
you know I have done without the assistance of God. 
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You know I have opened the ears of the deaf, loosened 
the tongues of the dumb, poured light upon the eyeballs 
of the blind, sent the healthy currents of life through the 
shriveled veins of the paralytic, restored to health and 
soundness the decaying flesh of the leper, and even caused 
the unresponsive grave to give up its dead. These things 
you say you admit are beyond the power of man to accom- 
plish, and therefore in performing such works I must have 
had the assistance of a power that is higher than man— 
that is, God. This is correct. So far you are right. But 
what of it? Suppose I have done all these things, and 
thus demonstrated my right to the designation you accord 
me, ‘a teacher come from God.’ The restoration of the 
blind to sight and the dumb to speak and the deaf to hear- 
ing and the leper to soundness and the paralytic to health 
and the dead to life—all these things, wonderful in them- 
selves and beyond the unassisted power of man to perform, 
show what you say they show—and they show nothing 
else, to wit: that God gave me the power to do these 
things and gave me the right, as you say, to be received 
and proclaimed ‘a teacher come from God.’ But what 
was I sent to teach? These things you speak of may and 
do constitute valid credentials of my divine mission, but 
they are no part of the message intrusted to me by God 
to be delivered to man. These miracles you refer to, hav- 
ing satisfied your mind that I come from God, have an- 
swered their purpose, and have thus prepared you, or ought 
to have done so, to listen to the message God sent me to 
proclaim. This concerns you, concerns all men. I came 
from God, as you admit and say you know I did, but for 
what purpose did I come? To relieve a few people of 
their physical ailments, make my bow, and leave the world 
just as I found. it? No, no; far, very far from it. I came 
to establish a kingdom on earth to be called the kingdom 
of heaven, and now I wish to say to you in all earnestness 
and solemnity that unless a man be born again he cannot 
enter that kingdom—no, not even the blind man that I 
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restored to sight, the lame man that I enabled to walk, the 
deaf man that I restored to hearing, the dumb man to 
whom I gave the power of speech—not even these men 
whose physical afflictions I removed can enter into this 
kingdom without being born again.” 

This was not only strange, but incomprehensible lan- 
guage to Nicodemus; and if it had proceeded from one not 
accredited by miracles as Jesus was, would in all proba- 
bility have been received as the wild utterances of a fa- 
natic. “How can these things be? How can a man enter 
a second time into his mother’s womb and be born again? 
I know you have performed many wonderful things, but 
you seem now to announce a proposition that baffles my 
powers of conception.” The way Nicodemus understood 
it, it was a trial to both his imagination and his faith; but 
he missed the meaning. Jesus then proceeded to explain 
to him that there were two births—a physical and a spir- 
itual birth. “That which is born of the flesh is flesh—I 
was not speaking of that—and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit. It is the spiritual birth of which I am 
speaking—the birth that every man, old and young, must 
experience before he can become a citizen of the kingdom 
which I have come to set up.” Replied Nicodemus: 
“How can these things be? I still do not comprehend 
it.” ‘It may seem strange to one who has never experi- 
enced it, mysterious like the wind in its wanderings, but 
it is nevertheless true,” answered Jesus. “ But occupy- 
ing the position you do, that of a teacher in Israel, what 
I have said to you ought not to be such a marvel as it 
seems to be. Are you ignorant of the fact that man has 
a spiritual as well as a physical nature, and that God 
through his spirit deals with the spirit of man? Have you 
never heard of this before? Are you now told for the 
first time that God communicates by his Spirit with the 
spiritual nature of man? Have you never read the Psalms 
of David? Are you ignorant of the prophecies of Isaiah? 
Have you never read of Jacob wrestling all night with 
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God in prayer? Do you never pray to God? Are youa 
teacher in Israel, and yet so utterly earthly and worldly 
minded in your conceptions of God and his dealings with 
the human soul that what I am telling you passes so com- 
pletely the bounds of your comprehension? ” 

No attempt is made to explain to Nicodemus how a 
man is born again. This process or new birth takes place 
in the forum of every man’s consciousness who experiences 
the great change. The Spirit of God bears witness with 
the spirit of man. In this forum the great question is set- 
tled: settled to the satisfaction of every one with whose 
spirit the Spirit of God bears witness. This is itself a 
great miracle, but incommunicable by human testimony. 
The man within the domain of whose consciousness this 
great transformation or regeneration occurs cannot convey 
to another by words so as to make another realize what 
has taken place, but he is conscious of it himself. He has 
the witness in himself, but he cannot transfer that wit- 
ness into the consciousness of another and cause him to 
give the same testimony to that man’s consciousness. 
Bnt every man who accepts Christ bears in his own 
bosom this witness whose testimony is conclusive to him. 
This is the Malokhoff, the Sebastopol, the Gibraltar of 
Christianity—it is Christianity itself. The man who has 
this witness needs no external miracle to sustain or confirm 
his faith—the man who has it not may have witnessed a 
thousand material miracles and still be out of the kingdom 
of heaven. Nicodemus had the faith which a knowledge 
of material miracles imparts, but he had nothing else, and 
the object of Christ’s impressive lesson to him was to point 
ont to him and to convince him that the Christian religion 
had a deeper significance and a profounder meaning than 
any external miracles could fathom or unfold. Whatever 
aid external miracles may furnish toward leading men to 
seek for higher and more satisfactory evidence, when the 
greater and more conclusive evidence is obtained, its pos- 
sessor leans no longer upon the weaker and less important. 
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Give to Hume’s argument against material witnesses all 
that is claimed for it, and what follows? That Christian- 
ity must fall? By no means, So far from it, the greater 
miracle of the existence of Christianity becomes only the 
more sublime. 

If the religion of Christ could make its way into and 
take up its permanent abode in the human heart without 
the aid of visible miracles to remove obstructions and at- 
tract the faith of men to the teachings of its founder, the 
kingdom he established, the religion he taught becomes all 
the greater and grander. To recur to a figure already 
used, if it can be shown that yonder majestic pile with its 
spires and domes and minarets arose to its symmetrical 
and magnificent proportions without the use of scaffolding 
in its erection, the edifice strikes the beholder as he gazes 
on it with all the profounder awe and admiration. 

Let it be assumed that Jesus recognized and acted upon 
the soundness of Hume’s argument, that evidential mira- 
cles could not form the basis of the faith of after ages, 
owing to the infirmative character of human testimony to 
transmit them. If this be true, then Jesus only meant 
that his visible miracles should perform the task of intro- 
ducing Christianity into the world, which when estab- 
lished and started on its conquest of the world should be 
armed with a self-sustaining power and be able by its own 
inherent strength and character to stand and advance in- 
-dependent of the agencies that guarded its infancy and 
broke down the barriers to its advent. If these miracles 
were meant only to pull down and remove the obstruc- 
tions of Jewish hate and prejudice, and Roman power and 
other impediments that arose to prevent Christianity from 
getting a foothold in the world when once it has made its 
way to the seat of its empire, the human heart, what mat- 
ters it if the ax used to remove the barricades has been 
consumed by the rust of intervening years? The Chris- 
tian warrior, in making his conquests for the kingdom of 
his Master, does not draw that rusty ax from the armory 
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of the past; but draws the sword of the Spirit, bright and 
burnished, and cuts his way to victory. 

Ask the Christian of to-day what is the basis of his faith 
and the reason of the hope that is within him. Will he 
tell you that it is his belief that two thousand years ago 
Jesus turned water into wine and walked upon the sea? 
Will he not rather tell you that he knows, that he has the 
witness within himself that God for Christ’s sake has par- 
doned his sins and that he has Christ formed within him the 
hope of glory? He will not tell you that his faith rests upon 
the fact that the man mentioned in the gospels was once 
blind and was made to see by Jesus, but he will say to 
you: “I myself was blind, and now J see. My faith rests 
noton what Jesus did for that blind man, but what he has 
done for me.” 

This is the living faith, the lively hope in which the re- 
ligion of Jesus is intrenched, and which would cause it to 
live on and on if every recorded material miracle should 
fade from the memory of man. The man with this faith, 
with this hope within him, will never call for help or suc- 
cor or strength upon what was done for or to or in some 
other man two thousand years ago. He does not call upon 
witnesses whose lips have been sealed in death for centu- 
ries, but he has the witness within himself—a witness who 
is alive and daily whispering to his heart the accents of 
peace and the assurances of undying love. H. 


FANATICISM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 





A GREAT poet has said that “the study of mankind is 
man.” Truly it may be said that the most important part 
of that extensive study is the religious history of our race. 
In every land beneath the skies, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of the degraded Hottentot and the proudly supercil- 
ious “Agnostic,” we find every form of religious faith, from 
the calmly quiescent, which passes for indifference, to the 
credulous and excitable temperament which leads to su- 
perstition. 

Who would suppose that in the heart of the Church of 
England, in the nineteenth century, there had been for 
many months a raging whirlpool of religious fanaticism 
in which clergymen and laymen were alike involved, and 
some of both classes hopelessly shipwrecked? Neverthe- 
less, this is the simple truth. The story is an old one now 
and well-nigh forgotten, but as a caution to us who live 
in times of extraordinary mental excitement, with dangers 
surrounding us at every step, it may be well to examine a 
part of the authentic history of an extraordinary delusion 
which was fostered by but not wholly originated under 
the preaching of the Rev. Edward Irving in the first quar- 
ter of the present century. 

Mr. Irving was a Scotchman, an early acquaintance and 
friend of Thomas Carlyle. Located in London, under pe- 
culiar circumstances, at the head of the Scotch Presbyte- 
rian Church, Mr. Irving soon became the most widely cel- 
ebrated preacher in the metropolis. Scotch pride increased 
the attendance at his Church, and the excitable tempera- 
ment of the preacher was a favorable field for the cultiva- 
tion of every form of abnormal and extraordinary doctrines 
and practices. But it is doubtful if Mr. Irving could have 
been induced to enter upon a painful and humiliating ex- 
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perience in mental and religious delusion if he had not 
been prompted thereto and sustained therein by reputable 
members of the State Church. That he had this support 
and that he was far from being the pioneer in these delu- 
sions, we have unexceptionable testimony in the form of 
an honest confession published to the world by one of the 
chief actors in this remarkable history. 

I have in my possession a small volume of 155 pages, 
the title of which is as follows: “ Narrative of Facts Char- 
acterizing the Supernatural Manifestations in Members of 
Mr. Irving’s Congregation, and Other Individuals in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and Formerly in Himself, by Robert 
Baxter.” The book was printed in 1833, and the “ Preface” 
shows that the writer had not even then fully escaped from 
the dangerous delusion which brought odium and ridicule 
upon the cause of Christ. 

Mr. Baxter tells us in his “Preface” that he had delayed 
his publication in order to rescue many of those whom he 
had aided in their wanderings. “An unwillingness,’ he 
says, “to give pain to those who, still continuing in their 
work, are involved in the narrative, joined to the hope 
that the Lord might open their eyes to the delusion and 
render any publication unnecessary, has from time to time 
delayed it, and it is only since the writer finds them so 
bound up in their system as to deem it an act of deep 
guilt to confer with him upon the subject, that he is con- 
strained publicly to set forth the facts which have been to 
him decisive of the character of the work itself.” Yet, so 
proud is the human spirit, that after he was convinced 
that the whole “ manifestation” was a delusion, this man 
refused to look upon it as a purely human invention, and 
shifted the responsibility upon Satan! This was “the 
most unkindest cut of all!” To imagine that the devil 
would condescend to the concoction of such a transparent 
device of arrant nonsense and ridiculous mummery is to 
make the great adversary of mankind as ignorant as hu- 
man nature is weak. “He has often endeavored,’ the 
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writer says of himself, “to pursue the course of circum- 
stances and account for the occurrences from excitement 
and the frensied workings of a distempered mind, but he 
finds himself utterly at a loss, and, without shutting his 
eyes to most of the material features of the case, he could 
not honestly come to such a conclusion.” Nevertheless, 
Mr. Baxter refers his case to the reader to determine 
whether there was not “a degree of delusion or ob- 
liquity of judgment still clinging” to him. I, for one, 
cannot hesitate to respond in the affirmative. No doubt 
there is a sense in which all evil may be said to be a de- 
lusion wrought in us by the devil, but there are many 
forms of evil that do not need to be ascribed to the direct 
intervention of the evil spirit. I think this is one of the 
cases in which man is fully competent to originate a blight- 
ing, withering curse that may fall upon the fair fields of 
the Church as the destroying frost falls upon the tender 
vegetation. 

As the reader may not know what the Irvingite delusion 
was, I may state briefly that certain persons professed to 
receive the spirit of prophecy and the gift of speaking 
with “unknown tongues.” The early days of Pentecost 
had returned, the miraculous gifts supposed to have been 
limited to the apostolic age had been renewed; and there, 
in the city of London, in the year 1830, or thereabouts, 
the days of inspiration had come once more, and Scotch 
and English men and women were at once elevated to the 
level of, if not lifted into superiority over, the inspired 
apostles and evangelists who have given us the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures! 

That such a downright “ craze” should take possession 
of people who were credited with ordinary intelligence 
would have been remarkable enough; but when we find 
that the highest ranks of English society, not excepting 
the nobility of the kingdom, became victims of this ex- 
traordinary delusion, one can only exclaim: “How are 
the mighty fallen!” 
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I am unwilling to do the author of this “ Narrative’’ the 
slightest injustice, and therefore I will allow him to state 
his own case. “Some months before writing the ‘ Lay- 
man’s Appeal,’” says Mr. Baxter, “I had heard many par- 
ticulars of the extraordinary manifestations which had 
occurred at Port Glasgow, in Scotland. A near relative 
of mine having a friend, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, residing in the neighborhood, I had, from time 
to time, received accounts through him of what was going 
on there. Conceiving, as I did, and still do, that there is 
no warrant for limiting the manifestation of the Spirit to 
the apostolic times, and deeply sensible of the growth of 
infidelity in the face of the Church, and of the prevalence 
of formality and lukewarmness within it, I was ready to 
examine the claims to inspiration, and even anxious for 
the presence of the gifts of the Spirit according as it seems 
to me, to that apostolic command: ‘Covet earnestly the 
best gifts.’ ” 

The reader will observe two capital errors in this quo- 
tation. First, the author imagines that the “influence of 
the Spirit” is only bestowed in the form of “inspiration; ” 
and second, he supposes that St. Paul advised his readers 
to court this gift of inspiration as the highest and best 
form of spiritual gifts. There is not a word of authority 
in the Bible for either of these suppositions. On the con- 
trary, there is abundant proof that all the operations upon 
the human soul or mind—those which lead to good, create 
any good in the soul, or nourish good purposes in the sub- 
ject of grace—are operations of the Spirit of God. 
Yet none of them implies or includes inspiration such as 
Mr. Baxter contends for. Furthermore, St. Paul, in ex- 
horting Christians to “covet earnestly the best gifts,” 
simply means to encourage us to seek that form of Chris- 
tian service which is best for us, whatever it may be, the 
divine Spirit being always the arbiter and judge as to 
what particular form of spiritual blessing may be best 
conducive to the advancement of the subject that possesses 
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it, as well as to the interests of those who may be within 
the circle or influence of the possessor. 

Mr. Baxter continues: ‘Conscious that nothing but an 
abundant outpouring of the Spirit of God could quicken 
the Church into active life and that nothing less than the 
power of God put forth in testimony could stem the tor- 
rent of infidelity which was flowing in upon us, I longed 
greatly and prayed much for such an outpouring and tes- 
timony. When I saw, as it seemed to me, proof that 
those who claimed the gifts were walking honestly, and 
that the power manifested in them was evidently super- 
natural, and, moreover, bore testimony to Christ come in 
the flesh, I welcomed it at once as the work of God, though 
it was long before I publicly spoke of it.” Mr. Baxter 
makes a grievous departure from the truth in this short 
extract. He imagines that “inspiration” is the only form 
of “the outpouring of the Spirit,” evidently confounding 
the work of the day of Pentecost with the ordinary pro- 
cedure of Christ in his Church. No demand is made by 
any human necessity at this time for inspiration such as 
that of the apostolic age, and God does no unnecessary 
work. No miracles are needed now, because the testi- 
mony is abundant. The man that will not believe with 
the light now before him would not believe if a thousand 
miracles were done in his presence. There is no waste 
in the kingdom of Christ. The very “savor of death 
unto death” accomplishes something that would not have 
been accomplished without it. To imagine, then, that 
some testimony is withheld which, if given, would inevita- 
bly quicken the life of the Church and overthrow evil- 
doers and infidels is, in one word, to place the blame of 
our shortcomings upon God! If he would only display 
his power in greater, or extraordinary degree, then the 
Church would live and flourish! 

This is near akin to blasphemy. God has done all that 
is needed, and to demand more testumony of him is to fall 
into the sin of the Jews, “an evil generation that desired 
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a sign from heaven.” If, at that time, it was proper for 
our Saviour to say that no sign should be given it, what 
must be the fact in this age of ours? Accumulated proofs 
of eighteen centuries lie in the path of history and a thou- 
sand forms of heavenly influence combine within the 
sphere of our own personal experience, and yet men ask 
for more testimony |! 

Mr. Baxter had not persuaded himself that the time had 
come for the gifts of “inspiration” as early as the month 
of August, 1831. He was on the lookout for proofs that 
the time of restoration had come, and in this mood he con- 
tinued until his own personal opinions became fixed. The 
passage which details his conversion to this singular delu- 
sion is worthy of being copied in full: 


At this period I was, by professional arrangements, called up to 
London, and had a strong desire to attend at the prayer meetings 
which were then privately held by those who spoke in the power and 
those who sought for the gifts. Having obtained an introduction, I 
attended, my mind fully convinced that the power was of God, and 
prepared as such to listen to the utterances. After one or two breth- 
ren had read and prayed, Mr. S. was made to speak two or three words 
very distinctly and with an energy and depth of tone which seemed 
to me extraordinary, and it fell upon me as a supernatural utterance, 
which I ascribed to the power of God. The words were in a tongue I 
did not understand. In a few minutes Miss E. C. broke out in an 
utterance in English, which, as to matter and manner and the influ- 
ence it had upon me, I at once bowed down to as the utterance of the 
Spirit of God. Those who have heard the powerful and command- 
ing utterance need no description, but they who have not may con- 
ceive what an unnatural and unaccustomed tone of voice, an intense 
and riveting power of expression—with the declaration of a cutting 
rebuke to all who were present, and applicable to my own state of 
mind in particular—would effect upon me and upon the others who 
were come together expecting to hear the voice of the Spirit of God. 
In the midst of the feeling of awe and reverence which this produced, 
I was myself seized upon by the power; and in much struggling 
against it was made to cry out and myself to give forth a confession 
of my own sin in the matter for which we were rebuked; and afterward 
to utter a prophecy that the messengers of the Lord should go forth 
publishing to the ends of the earth in the mighty power of God the 
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testimony of the near coming of the Lord Jesus. The rebuke had 
been for not declaring the near coming of Jesus, and I was smitten 
in conscience, having many times refrained from speaking of it to the 
people under a fear that they might stumble over it and be offended. 


This is a very remarkable passage to come from the pen 
of a sane man. Predisposed as he might be to believe in 
the pretensions of the prophets, I can scarcely conceive 
that a sensible man could surrender his judgment and 
avow his belief of a miracle upon such slender testimony. 
A man utters two words of jargon, called an “unknown 
tongue.” The utterance of the woman is in English, but 
given in an “unnatural tone.” I fancy that Mr. Baxter, 
if he had ever attended an “ elocution”’ class in the teach- 
ing rooms of theatrical aspirants would have seen just as 
striking testimony of “unnatural” utterances! And be- 
cause of the deep tone of the utterance of the lady, and 
two words which he did not understand from “ Mr. T.,” 
our author surrenders his conscience and becomes at once 
a subject for the cataleptic epidemic in the prayer meet- 
ing! 

The whole affair betrays an utter ignorance of the Bible 
upon the subject of “the gift of tongues” on the day of 
Pentecost, and St. Paul’s allusions to the “unknown 
tongues” in his Epistles. There was no “unknown 
tongue” on the day of Pentecost. Every language that 
was spoken was understood by the natives of the country 
represented. Neither was St. Paul’s “unknown tongue” 
merely a jargon of sounds. The allusion is to real lan- 
guages, not fictitious imitations of human speech, and the 
remarks of St. Paul had special reference to the peculiar 
conditions existing at Corinth. In that cosmopolitan city 
there were people from all the countries of the world, and 
it may be easily conceived that some of the disciples, eager 
to address citizens of foreign countries, would take up the 
time of the Church to no profit, where only a few persons 
could know what was spoken, and sometimes none at all. 
But there was no outlandish gibberish spoken under the 
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name of an “unknown tongue” at Corinth or elsewhere. 
To suppose Paul could boast of speaking more nonsense 
than all the disciples is absurd, and yet he declared that 
he could use more of these unknown tongues than all of 
the disciples combined, and he was thankful for the fact. 

Let us remember that the subject of this remarkable 
conversion was a member of the Church of England, and 
a High-churchman! So high, indeed, that up to this time 
he did not deem it lawful for any but aclergyman to pray 
in public! Let us hear him further as to the result of this 
conversion: 


I was overwhelmed by this occurrence. The attainment of the 
gift of prophecy, which this supernatural utterance was deemed to 
be, was, with myself and many others, a great object of desire. I 
could not, therefore, but rejoice at having been made the subject of 
it; but there were so many difficulties attaching to the circumstances 
under which the power came upon me, and I was so anxious and dis- 
tressed lest I should mistake the mind of God in the matter, that I 
continued many weeks weighed down in spirit and overwhelmed. 
There was in me, at the time of the utterance, very great excitement; 
and yet I was distinctly conscious of a power acting upon me beyond 
the mere power of excitement. So distinct was this power from the 
excitement that in all my trouble and doubt about it I never could 
attribute the whole to excitement. Conceiving, as I had previously 
done, that the power speaking in the speakers was of God, I was con- 
vinced the power in me was the same power; and I regarded the con- 
fession which was wrung from me to be the same thing as is spoken 
of in 1 Corinthians xiv., where it is said: “If all propbesy, and there 
come in one that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of 
all, he is judged by all: and thus are the secrets of his heart made 
manifest; and so falling down on his face he will worship God, and 
report that God is in you of a truth.” It seemed to be so with me: 
I was unlearned; the secret of my heart was made manifest; and I 
was made, by a power unlike anything I had ever known before, to 
fall down and acknowledge that God was among them of a truth. 


This man was truly “unlearned,” and we may well ask 
the shepherds of the Church of England how it could hap- 
pen that a man of prominence, as Mr. Baxter certainly 
was, could grow up in the Church without a larger stock 
of New Testament knowledge? He evidently supposed 
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that St. Paul’s “ prophesying ” is either the ability to fore- 
tell coming events or the power of uttering unintelligible 
nonsense with a “commanding” tone, in an “ unnatural ” 
voice. Any Sunday school scholar might have told him that 
to prophesy, in New Testament language, is to expound, to 
make clear and intelligible that which is dark or mysteri- 
ous. Therefore St. Paul, rebuking the vain exhibition of 
linguistic attainment, directs the minds of the Church to 
the work of simplifying the gospel, so that the common- 
est understanding may take hold of the message of salva- 
tion, and grow up into Christ by daily increase of knowl- 
edge and corresponding faith. It is scarcely possible to 
misrepresent St. Paul more outrageously than Mr. Baxter 
has done in his comment upon the passage quoted from 
the first letter to the Corinthians. Long as the world 
stands the conditions depicted by St. Paul will last. The 
prophet of the Church expounds God’s word. He applies 
it to the needs of the soul. He draws aside the veil which 
hides the deformities of the evil nature of unbelief. He 
lays down the law of God, and measures man’s guilt by 
its holiness and grandeur. He seeks the sealing power of 
the Holy Spirit, and by these means opening the truth of 
the word to the reason of man, and opening the evil heart 
of man to the light of the word, the Holy Spirit applies 
the truth, convicts the sinner, confounds the unbeliever, 
and converts the penitent soul. But in all this there is no 
room for the jargon of “unknown tongues,” no place for 
inspiration akin to apostolic gifts, and no suggestion of 
any power or influence beyond the ordinary operations of 
the Holy Spirit. But Mr. Baxter seems to have had not 
the most distant conception of these things. With him 
the “influence of the Spirit” was infallible “ inspiration,” 
and nothing less could serve the purposes of the Church 
of Christ. 

He had not only attained “the gift of the prophecy,” 
but he firmly believed himself to be the Elijah foretold as 
returning to the earth in Malachi iv. 5. Hesoon believed 
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that he had received infallible communications from God 
and believed that the Holy One of Israel had given to him, 
Robert Baxter, a secret which God had withheld from his 
own Son! The day of Christ’s second advent was made 
known to Mr. Baxter. It was to be only a short time be- 
fore Christ should come, some time in the year A.D. 1832! 

No wonder that with this pretension of knowledge and 
superlative wisdom, Mr. Baxter should object to keeping 
these great events shut up within a prayer meeting circle. 
“No utterance had then been allowed in the public con- 
gregation,” he says, “but the meetings were strictly pri- 
vate. JI argued upon the impropriety of shutting up the 
manifestations, and strongly urged the offense which by 
such a course was given to inquirers who would be ready 
to infer that they would not bear the light.” Any sort of 
excuse becomes a reason whenever inclination or pride 
becomes the pleader in our behalf. But Mr. Baxter shows 
us a strange fact in connection with these fanatical pro- 
ceedings. He distinctly informs us that it was not the 
Rev. Edward Irving that deceived and led astray the chil- 
dren of the Church of England. On the contrary, it was 
a band of “ Churchmen,” and “High-churchnen ” at that, 
which finally goaded the Scotch preacher into the violent, 
absurd, and ridiculous proceedings which afterward be- 
came characteristic of the “Irvingites.” “One thing I 
was much struck with,” says Mr. Baxter, “and in a manner 
startled at. I knew the views of those with whom I was 
“ associating to have been, in consonance with my own, what 
have been called ‘High Church.’ I found them, however, 
much shaken in this, and was told the Spirit had spoken 
very strongly of the Churches of England and Scotland, 
applying the name ‘ Babylon’ to them. The apparent ef- 
fect, however, of this testimony was only to shake; and I 
did not gather that they adopted this application of the 
name ‘Babylon’ any further than as denouncing the 
worldly spirit which had crept into the Churches.” Ido 
not pretend to understand what the writer meant by these 
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words, unless he must be regarded as saying that “the 
prophets” did not call the State Churches by the name of 
“ Babylon,” which seems little to the purpose. The main 
fact stated is that up to this time “High Churehmen” 
alone were concerned in the development of this stupen- 
dous delusion. 

Mr. Baxter gives us the personal experiences which led 
him gradually to the verge of the precipice. Under the 
influence of “the power,” which seems to be a sectarian 
word for the Holy Spirit, he prayed intensely for the sup- 
posed gifts of inspiration. “ The utterance was a prayer 
that the Lord would have mercy upon me and deliver me 
from fleshly weaknesses, and would graciously bestow 
upon me the gifts of his Spirit, ‘the gift of wisdom, the 
gift of knowledge, the gift of faith, the working of miracles, 
the gifts of healing, the gift of prophecy, the gift of 
tongues, and the interpretation of tongues, and that he 
would open my mouth aud give me strength to declare his 
glory.’ This prayer, short almost as I have now penned 
it, was forced from me by the constraint of the power 
which acted upon me, and the utterance was so loud that 
I put my handkerchief to my mouth to stop the sound, that 


I might not alarm the house. When I had reached the 


last word I have written, the power died off me, and I was 
left just as before, save in amazement at what had passed, 
and filled, as it seemed to me, with thankfulness to God 
for his great love manifested tome. With the power there 
came upon me a strong conviction—‘ This is the Spirit of 
God: what you are now praying is of the Spirit of God, 
and must, therefore, be the mind of God, and what you 
are asking will surely be given you.’” 

No, reader, I am not quoting the extravagancies of Joe 
Smith, nor of a Mormon prophet, nor even of a Methodist 
class leader exalted to the highest heaven of fanatical self- 
deception. These are the words of an English High- 
churchman in the nineteenth century, a man who, as far 
as we know, was sublimely ignorant of American Metho- 
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dist camp meetings, of cataleptic “jerks,” or “band room” 
performances. He was the Church of England precursor, 
the real John the Baptist among fanatics and heresiarchs 
of encyclopedic systems of delusion and extravagance. 
As truly a believer he in the apostolic succession and in 
the uninterrupted transmission of ministerial authority 
from the apostles to the present day as any archbishop or 
mitred bigot in all England. And in consistency with 
his belief he prays for the extraordinary gifts of the apos- 
tles, even to the power to work miracles. And he proceeds 
to tell us that the prayer he had uttered he believed to be 
of God, and that his conviction—strong as it was at the 
moment—was never shaken until the whole work fell to 
pieces. “But from that day I acted in the full assurance 
that in God’s own good time all these gifts would be be- 
stowed upon me.”’ 

Time would fail me to sketch the proceedings recorded 
of Mr. Irving and his Church. The Scotch pastor had 
been prevailed upon to allow “the prophets ”’ to hold their 
meetings in his church. Gradually they encroached upon 
his pulpit service. First, it was a social prayer meeting, 
and the “utterances” were given in these. Next came 
the demand upon the great congregation. The simple- 
minded pastor was not wholly sound, as it appears, in his 
doctrinal views. The General Assembly of Scotland held 
an inquisition into his views on the human nature of our 
Lord. The special prayer meetings had been appointed 
for divine direction to aid the judgment of the Scotch Cal- 
vinists. How the matter ended Mr. Baxter does not tell 
us, but the pastor was soon carried away with the whirl- 
wind of passion and unreason which seemed to be uproot- 
ing all of the foundations of common sense and Bible re- 
ligion. Simply to name the errors and follies in which 
Mr. Baxter was the leader would require many pages of 
this Review. 

He professed to be an apostle, to be commissioned with 
greater power than the twelve disciples of Jesus. In this 
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eminent character Mr. Irving received him. He appointed 
a day for the translation of the saints to heaven, and in 
this particular seems to have anticipated Mr. Miller, of 
“ascension” fame. Baxter fixed the time for the expira- 
tion of the “three years and a half,” the end of time and 
the beginning of the celestial empire of Christ, at January 
15, 1835. He frequently rebuked Mr. Irving for want of 
zeal, and introduced an “ordinance,” the baptizing of in- 
fants with the Holy Ghost, and actually iAduced his own 
brother, a clergyman of the Established Church, to bap- 
tize Baxter’s infant daughter with the formula: “I baptize 
thee with the Holy Ghost.” The next step was to intro- 
duce baptizing with fire. He endeavored to interpret the 
mysterious utterances of Ezekiel, Daniel, and St. John by 
applying them to bills in Parliament and the most trivial 
occurrences of the day. He declared that he was inspired 
to announce that the young Napoleon, the poor little 
‘“ King of Rome,” was the antichrist. He preceded Joseph 
Smith in announcing that the lost tribes of Israel were to 
be found in America, and actually fixed upon an Indian 
chief, then in London, as the great Moses of a new dis- 
pensation. “Poor Lo” was sent for and entreated to ac- 
cept the high commission; but his natural tendency to 
distrust the palefaces overcame his own tendency to super- 
stition, and nothing came of it. These are only a few of 
the many vagaries, distracted sayings, and doings of this 
high priest of folly. One story is so characteristic of the 
whole business that I cannot resist the inclination to 
copy it: 

A man, a stranger to the Scotch Church, came up from the coun- 
try and spoke in a power in the midst of the congregation. He was 
rebuked either by Mr. Irving or one of those speaking in the Spirit. 
Afterward, being called into the vestry, Mr. T., one of the gifted per- 
sons, with Mr. Irving, reasoned with him to show him from the na- 
ture of his utterances that the power could not be of God. The man 
was obstinate, and would not yield, when suddenly Mr. T. was made 
to speak to him in an unknown tongue, in a tone of rebuke, and the 
man fell down upon the ground crying for mercy. Afterward he 
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went to two others of the gifted persons at their own houses; and, 
wishing to come in and speak to them, he was again rebuked in the 
power, and, as if by force of the word, was cast down upon the ground 
foaming and struggling like a bound demoniac. The gifted persons 
were then made to pray in the power for him, and, after a short in- 
terval, he became calmed and went away. 

One cannot read the foregoing story without being re- 
minded of Thomas Hood or some one of the English hu- 
morists who held a high dispute with one of the fish women 
at Billingsgate, London, and after the seller of the fish had 
been enraged almost to the door of apoplexy by the effort 
to match the abusive epithets of her antagonist, the humor- 
ist finally brought the fish woman to absolute speechless- 
ness by calling her a “demonstrated isosceles triangle! ” 
One might imagine a like effect if a dozen words of Choc- 
taw or Cherokee Indian had been used to convict the er- 
ratic brother. But two or three words of an “unknown 
tongue,” spoken “in power,” were sufficient to rout him, 
horse, foot, and dragoons! 

In the end Mr. Baxter was brought to his senses by 
finding that the days he had appointed for certain things 
to happen failed him. He was a false prophet. Brother 
Irving denounced him. The ladies turned against him. 
On all sides he was exposed, and finally came down from 
his high horse and consented to be and to acknowledge 
himself an ignorant pretender, exposing himself to ridi- 
cule and the Church of Christ to unmerited reproach. 

C. B. CARLYLE. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN RELATION TO HIGHER EDUCATION. 





THERE is no doubt but that in educational matters we 
are in a state of transition. Of course by this can only 
be meant the college and the university. These have been 
our most conservative institutions. With all of the 
changes of thought and pdlicy which periodically affect 
government, philosophy, science, and literature, they run 
like a thread of unvarying sameness through a cloth of 
many colors. But at present it does seem as if the 
long pent-up radicalism of all the centuries through which 
they have passed comparatively untouched has at last 
turned upon them with its full force. Hence there is a 
cutting of old anchor ropes and breaking loose from tradi- 
tional moorings, and college and university are “ grasping 
for a method” which shall adapt them to their changed 
conditions. And he is wise, indéed, who can presume to 
tell what this method will be when he considers all the 
complex and complicating influences which are now un- 
making the past and are making the future of every col- 
lege. 

But it is not so with that very important part of our 
educational system, the public school. For, as the direct 
offspring of this modern spirit, it seems already to have 
passed through the period of flux and change and to have 
found a fixed mode of existence and a definite method. And 
to discover the aims and purposes of this existence and 
method it will not be necessary to go beyond the character 
and qualifications of those who in very many cases in the 
larger cities control the local school boards. Here we are 
met with the rather ridiculous paradox of the uneducated 
shaping and directing the education of a large community. 


And I am sure that such a paradox could only be possible 
(63) 
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where success in business is considered a suflicient quali- 
fication for the management of any office from the Governor 
of a State to the President of a college. This is the age 
of the “business man,” and the politician clamors for a 
‘business man” for President, the Church wants a “ busi- 
ness” preacher to direct its finances, and the large uni- 
versity longs for a “business man” at the head of its great 
and manifold interests. Therefore, because one has ac- 
cumulated a large fortune by banking, by merchandising, 
or any of the pursuits of life, it is thought that this is un- 
questioned evidence that he is eminently fitted to direct 
affairs which are wholly unlike those with which he has 
been concerned. | 

To seriously adopt and put into practice such a theory 
has enough of the element of stupidity in it to border on 
the broadly humorous, if it were not. for the fatal and ruin- 
ous effects which it is having upon the educational con- 
science of the age, for its strongest force finds expression 
in shaping the whole existence of the public school sys- 
tem into those narrow limits virtually bounded by the abil- 
ity to “read, write, and cipher.” Ifthe influence of such 
a theory stopped here it would certainly be bad enough; 
but, unfortunately, it must necessarily reach from the 
smallest college, which is trying to do generous and lib- 
eral work in the formation of character and the develop- 
ment of intellect, to the highest special and professional 
university. 

The philosophy of the whole matter lies in the word 
“commercialism,” and it is not necessary to take this 
word in its meanest signification. We have turned all 
our energies with redoubled and exhilarated power into 
developing the material side of our national life. And I 
may venture the suggestion that the present uncertain 
condition of financial matters may indicate, that we may 
have been too prodigal and lavish with energies which 
have been spent under the influence of an artificial stimu- 
lation, and are consequently suffering from that exhaustion 
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which comes with all of its reactionary depression, when 
either man as an individual or a nation as a collection of 
individuals develops one side of its nature to the dwarfing 
of the other. 

Both the rapidity with which large fortunes are accu- 
mulated and the apparent ease with which so many ac- 
quire them have become a marvel at which we cease to 
wonder, and the fables of the “Arabian Nights” are the 
commonplace realizations of everyday life. But with the 
individual this acquisition of wealth means a great deal. 
It does not mean the hoarding up of so many pieces of 
gold and silver and the burying of so much coin in the 
earth; for the miser, loving simply the possession of money, 
is becoming a character of myth and fable since now this 
possession is a magic power which brings with it social 
position and influence, and political place and honor. 
While we are ever fond of congratulating ourselves that 
in this country we have escaped from every form of tyr- 
anny which is imposed by accident of birth or by reason 
of some peculiar fitness which certain strains of blood 
have for governing, yet we are yoked in a servitude surely 
as degrading, if not as oppressive, with only the difference 
that the peasant of to-day may be the prince of to-morrow. 

It will be very clear that out of this spirit will grow 
standards and ideals of morals and culture—views and es- 
timates of life, its purposes and wide relations, certainly 
not favorable to culture in the collegiate sense of that 
term. Indeed, the intellectual aspect of such standards 
and ideals-means very much more than a negative lack of 
culture: it rather carries with it a positive opposition to 
the so-called higher culture, through which and in which 
the optimist hopes one day to see the largest, the com- 
pletest, and noblest consummation of our American civil- 
ization. 

There is no pride so intolerant and so narrow as that 
which comes to one’s nature when one has gained success 


without that equipment which one has been accustomed 
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to hear extolled as anecessity. Moreover, this pride gains 
an added strength if one’s less successful neighbor and 
competitor has this very equipment. This is the general 
statement. But the special case of success in business 
produces an intenser bigotry (if I may use this latter 
word in this connection), so that we may place the suc- 
cessful merchant or banker in a separate class. Indeed, 
it will be utterly impossible for such a one, being himself 
a child of the age, with all of its radicalism, with its hot, 
intense, practical energy, its restlessness, its distrust of 
traditions, and trust only in its own peculiar methods— 
to even appreciate what is meant by a liberal education. 
For appreciation of any system or movement will neces- 
sarily follow sympathy and harmony of purpose. But to 
the class to which I have alluded a liberal education is 
equivalent to the study of Greek and Latin, and these are 
dead languages which no one will talk over the counter 
or in the shop, and if no tangible, profitable use can be 
made of them what are they worth? And this word 
“worth” is pregnant with meaning, for to expand it would 
give the standards, the creeds, and the ideals of our modern 
life and civilization. 

Such a spirit controls the largest and most influential 
class in all of our city communities, and its logical result 
finds a practical expression in business colleges and tech- 
nical schools; and the rapid multiplying of the agricul- 
tural colleges shows in a tangible manner that the country 
too has caught the contagion. Moreover, the question as 
to the shortening of the course of the purely literary col- 
lege, which is now exciting so much interest and discus- 
sion, also indicates its power and influence. But all of 
these are merely pointers and indicators which simply 
show direction when compared with the completeness of 
its effect upon the public school system; for those who 
are themselves the incarnation of this abstract spirit have 
molded the system inevitably and naturally into methods 
in harmony with their own ideas of education and its rela- 
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tion to life. Therefore it is no wonder that we have that 
wretched travesty upon education which intends that it 
shall end with the ability to keep a set of books, to sell 
goods over the counter, or, in short, that it ends where the 
ability to win bread begins, however important and neces- 
sary this may be. Yet, judging from an average public 
school examination, educational ideals would certainly be 
set within these limits—limits within which intellectual 
training scarcely goes beyond a certain facility in memo- 
rizing. Recall some examination which you may have 
attended at a well-conducted public school, and you will 
find that it consisted in giving the geographical situation 
of some remote country, the bounding of every State in 
the Union, the naming of the Presidents in order as a test 
of the deep and earnest lessons of history, the going 
through with some ingenious mathematical method of 
rapid calculation, and the drawing of some grammatical 
diagram which degrades English analysis into a puzzling 
arrangement pure and simple. All of this is done with 
rigid military precision at the tap of the bell, so that the 
young, active, throbbing humanity acts with no wider 
choice of motive than some piece of cleverly contrived 
machinery. 

-Into this inflexible and unbending system each individ- 
ual mind and character is forced, and no allowance can 
possibly be made for natural differences of disposition, of 
intellect, and of tastes which even the comparatively gen- 
erous freedom of college and university is ly broad 
enough te meet. \ 

To one who has been trained in a different school from 
that in which the majority of the directors of our public 
schools have been trained, there is sadly wanting even the 
very aims of that education which is a “sort of virtue 
which delights in vigorous and beautiful thinking, just as 
moral virtue delights in vigorous and beautiful conduct.” 

But here we are treading upon dangerous ground; for 
nowadays if one ventures to raise his voice against even 
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the faults and abuses of the public school, he is at once 
regarded as an enemy to the whole system; and to be 
an enemy to the public school system is to be un-Ameri- 
can, or at least lacking in some very essential elements of 
patriotism; for to the general public our free schools 
somehow smack of that liberty which is a part of our na- 
tional existence; so that Jefferson’s “ Bill of Rights” and 
a system of education which annihilates caste and equal- 
izes wealth and poverty are yery closely intertwined. 
Consequently, that this system has become so very popu- 
lar and that it is the especial pet of the large city commu- 
nities is but natural. Hence it is for thisvery reason that 
they should receive the care and attention of those to 
whom educational matters are of chiefest interest, and 
who, too, are thoroughly in sympathy and acquaintance 
with the whole philosophy of education. Certainly this 
would be more rational than to leave them entirely to 
- those whose only conception of education is “how to get 
on in the world.” For there is no question so serious, 
when we consider that in them the large majority of the 
youthful minds of the country receive their first bent and 
direction. And this means that not only their personal 
training stops here, but also, what is of equal importance, 
that their ideas of education and their intellectual horizon 
are set within these limits. Therefore the logic of such a 
state of affairs is that each year there is injected into the 
national life a very decided and positive force which is 
itself hostile to what is known by the term of higher 
culture. 

For a lack of active interest in this system it will be a 
very shallow plea to put forward that the large majority 
of those in attendance upon the public schools never ex- 
pect to enter a college and are simply preparing for the 
business pursuits. Nor, indeed, will it be enough to say 
that necessity in very many cases is the power which in 
this way limits the extent of education. Moreover, it is 
certainly a debatable question whether we ought to allow 
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even this factor, as powerful as it may be, to set the stand- 
ards and mark off the boundaries; for the only limit to 
any system of primary or secondary education should be 
a point where through the open doors of some college 
spreads the limitless vista of a high and liberal culture. 
And even if such a vision will not call forth greater effort 
to enter, certainly there is an inspiration in the very sight 
of the promised land. At least the pupil will have ob- 
tained a “mountain view” and the intellectual eye will 
have had a wider and a clearer sweep which may be com- 
municated, and therefore adds its weight to the quicken- 
ing of the educational conscience of the masses. 

It seems to me to be very droll—indeed, it is masterful 
blindness (if I may use such strong language in this con- 
nection)—for college and university to draw the mantle 
of their dignity about them and to give no thought nor 
heed to this marvelous outgrowth of a great democratic 
movement. The only effect of such a position is to widen 
the distance between them and a system whose wasted, 
or, rather, latent energies might possibly be utilized in 
rearing a homogeneous structure, complete and harmoni- 
ous from foundation to tower. 

As it is, every college depends upon a number of favor- 
ite fitting schools as feeders. This plan, while it limits 
their constituency, has been the “saving remnant” in our 
educational system. But, in most cases, such schools are 
purely the offspring of private enterprise, and therefore 
add little to what is very much needed at present—a pop- 
ular movement toward higher education. For it will be 
very difficult to persuade the public mind that these 
schools are not for a favored few when they are controlled 
and operated as private and individual enterprises. Thus 
their influence is necessarily restricted and narrowed. 

However, it is very clear that those who have the desire 
and are financially able to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of a private high school as a link between them and 
the college may do so. Nevertheless, even this admission 
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does not quite satisfy one’s conscience, since in great ques- 
tions of moral and intellectual development the idea of 
willingness enters not nearly so much as that of oughiness. 
Therefore it will follow, if the higher education has been 
proved to be good in itself, it should be placed without 
restrictions at least in the reach of all, for possibility of at- 
tainment will frequently inspire and beget the effort to 
attainment. | 

But when we draw such clear lines of distinction be- 
tween the methods of our public schools and those of our 
private high schools, which are the gateways to the col- 
leges and thence to the universities, one is affected about 
as I imagine an intelligent heathen would be affected on 
viewing the discordant relations of the different religious 
denominations—all professing to follow the teachings of 
one book and the example of one Master. 

With this idea, it is not necessary to say that ene is an 
enthusiast for a strictly graded system of education from 
the A. B. C. schools te the highest special and profession- 
al university. But certainly it is not too much to ask 
that the steps between each division of our system be not 
so far apart as to preclude the possibility of reaching to 
the next higher. At least it is suicidal to even a compar- 
atively low ideal of education, to allow the thought to gain 
currency that specific intellectual development and train- 
ing stops short of that standard set by graduation from 
the highest university. In other words, any system, to 
produce its best fruits and its most useful results, must 
have an approximate completeness. But the public school, 
though complete as a perfect and isolated part, is sadly 
and seriously incomplete as a related part of a wider whole. 
Therefore it falls many degrees short of its highest use- 
fulness, which will only be attained when its prime and 
chief mission is clearly understood to be only the step to 
the college. But as matters now stand the real danger 
lies in the public schools crystallizing into a distinct and 
complete existence of their own—absolute and isolated, 
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without reference to any further development. Indeed, I 
am not sure but that the crystallization process has already 
taken place and the whole system is both a beginning and 
an end in itself. This, of course, amounts to freezing the 
very warmth and life out of education in its germination; 
for if there is one quality which above all others distin- 
guishes genuine education from the false, it is its expan- 
sive and growing power. Every college, however mag- 
nificent its resources, only holds out to the aspiring student 
that under its direction he barely touches the real realms 
of knowledge and of intellectual development. The same 
student, on reaching the great university, finds that it too 
bases its claims upon the boundless possibilities of the fu- 
ture and not upon the meager acquisitions of the present. 
And so he is best educated who has caught into his own 
spirit the most of that inspiration to effort and investiga- 
tion which means an ever nearer approach to a limit which 
he may never reach. 
But not even an approximation to such a state will ever 
be attained under the present system, with its manage- 
ment, its standards, its ideals, and its conception of the 
purposes and uses of education. Hrnry N. SNYDER. 
Wofford College. 


DORNER’S ESCHATOLOGY. 





EscHATOLOGY is a high-sounding word meaning the 
doctrine concerning the last things. Dr. Dorner is a 
German writer, eminent among the many who have won 
distinction in that land of scholars, philosophers, and the- 
ologians. To say he is a German both attracts and repels, 
according to the variations in the reader’s cast of mind. 
He who fearlessly seeks truth regardless of impediments 
to the search will read with great relish a book from such 
an author. 

Solomon’s pregnant words, “Buy the truth and sell it 
not,” are real music to the ears of such a reader. But the 
sciolist and dogmatist, fearful of being disturbed, will not 
buy nor read such a book. This kind will find enough in 
the title above to justify only a glance at this critical es- 
timate of Dr. Dorner. The treatise under review is only 
a fragment from Dorner’s “ System of Christian Doctrine.” 
Let this fact be recognized to mitigate any severity in 
judging the eminent author, for he cannot be properly 
viewed as to his merits as a theologian by this mere tract 
giving his opinions on eschatology. 

Dorner’s “ Future State” is the title of the little volume 
now to receive attention. Dr. Smyth, of well-known re- 
pute on account of a recent trial for heresy, is the herald 
of Dorner, having furnished an elaborate “ Introduction ” 
to the dissertation. He appears as a disciple, and an apt 
scholar he is, having so much advanced that he has be- 
come a critical expounder of the master’s teaching. This 
is all very well, for a German can scarcely be understood 
in America without an expositor. Whatever be the merit 
of German writers, to English readers they lack in per- 


spicuity. This obscurity may proceed from modes of 
(72) ; 
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thought and expression peculiar to the German mind: it 
doubtless seems otherwise to native scholars. Our trans- 
lator in this case has evidently tried to follow very closely 
the German idiom. Certainly it is necessary to read and 
ponder this author very carefully to find and fix his mean- 
ing. Pleasure is marred by this process, for one does not 
like to follow the tortuous method of a mathematician in 
search of the value of X., and when found it is like you 
had obtained a needle in a haystack. German writers are 
usually excessively minute, but Dorner is so condensed in 
thought as to suggest a hydraulic press. 

Dr. Dorner is a man of exalted charactcr and fine ca- 
pacity, and he is not deemed heretical in his own land. 
Here he will be differently rated, as his views of the future 
do not harmonize with the prevailing dogmas of our the- 
ologians. It is my purpose to do him full justice, and to 
treat him with no dogmatic vengeance, nor yet with hon- 
eyed words. 

I do not appear in court with a client asking lenient 
judgment on account of heinous sin; neither do I take 
the place of an advocate intent on finding the doom of a 
culprit without mercy. My object is to have a calm dis- 
cussion of a momentous subject, and to do justly all pas- 
sion and dogmatism must be expelled from the mind of 
writer and reader. 

Dr. Dorner does not enter largely into discussion of 
man’s future as to the kind of weal or woe awaiting him 
in the great beyond. This treatise is not after the style 
of Dr. Thomas Dick in his “ Philosophy of the Future 
State.” Dick may be read with profit yet, notwithstand- 
ing his gushing rhetoric and very long periods in which 
imagination has more play than logic. But Dick and 
Dorner could never be copartners in such a vast enter- 
prise. 

The main interest in this tractate of Dorner centers in 
his views as to a future probation extending beyond the 
grave. This is a question big with the fate of millions of 
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the living and the dead. Dorner is no disciple of Calvin 
and Edwards, who found a ready explanation in Adam’s 
sin of the sinfulness of our race, finding also a justifica- 
tion of God’s dealings with sinners here and hereafter. 

But Dorner accepts hereditary depravity as did these 
great leaders; speaks of sin as a fearful malady needing 
the atoning mercy of Christ asaremedy. He holds, how- 
ever, that God’s administration of grace is not arbitrary, 
but must be in accord with righteousness, which requires 
an opportunity for every person to accept of the gracious 
offer of salvation in Jesus. Judgment must be deter- 
mined by guilt or innocence in regard to Christ. Those 
who have had the tender of life by the gospel and have 
rejected it must be damned; but equity requires that all 
who had not this privilege in this life must have it here- 
after. 

He does not recognize the possibility of salvation by 
the mere exercise of power, nor the justice of damnation 
as a demand of law against those who by ignorance and 
native depravity are still unfit for heaven. This lack of 
meetness is not their fault: it is a necessity. Salvation 
is of grace, yet the process must be a righteous one, right- 
eous both for God and the sinner. Of course this view 
utterly repudiates any guilt by the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to his posterity. It would seem to be his idea that 
man’s state, by reason of inherited depravity, was such as 
to demand on principles of justice the divine intervention. 
The procurement of salvation is an act of mercy, and still 
it is dictated by the righteousness of God, which cannot 
be maintained without the tender of salvation to all on the 
same terms. There is some confusion of thought here, for 
it is not easy to understand how salvation is of mercy if 
the sinner has no guilt, and such is the exact reasoning 
of the Calvinist. If all are guilty (which is assumed), the 
redemption of some makes no ground of complaint for the 
perdition of others. But Dr. Dorner cannot think of par- 
tiality in God; and this great imperfection must not ap- 
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pear in his administration of law and grace. Hence equal 
privileges must be granted to all—a demand of equity, 
justice, and mercy. The righteousness of God must be 
vindicated through the processes and agencies devised for 
the recovery of an apostate race. Dorner finds no such 
defense of God in any current theology. Moreover, Dor- 
ner denies the operations of divine grace on the sinner 
aside from the formal teaching of the gospel in a way to 
be effective, and by no process can man be saved except 
by a personal knowledge and acceptance of Christ. Here 
he widely differs from Arminian theology. By this it is 
taught that in some way every sinner has an available 
chance for salvation. At bottom both the Arminian and 
Dorner are agreed that equity demands a plan of saving 
souls flexible enough to meet every case and all conditions 
in the ranks of mankind. Dorner thinks this is impossi- 
ble unless probation is extended into the future. 

People of pagan nations, children of all nations must 
have the benefit of a second probation, or else they are 
inevitably doomed for no fault, as a rejection of Jesus 
cannot be charged as a sin when it would be untrue, be- 
cause these never had the offer of salvation in Jesus 
Christ. Ä 

It will thus be seen how the tenet of a future probation 
is made credible to his mind: it is founded by Dorner on 
the eternal righteousness of God. He may call this the 
central dogma in his scheme of thought, the pivotal point 
on which everything turns. In our view he is not logic- 
ally consistent when we depart from mere formal reason- 
ing and look to the logic of stern facts. The equity 
pleaded by Dorner rests well enough on a priori grounds, 
but there is no exemplification of such equity in the affairs 
of this world; inequality is everywhere to be seen. His 
system cannot stand on this basis; we must look for a 
better. If the obvious inequality in the condition of hu- 
manity in this world is consistent with God’s righteous- 
ness (Dorner’s favorite term) how does it appear to be 
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inconsistent in the next world? Does not Dr. Dorner 
himself make a charge of unrighteousness against God by 
teaching that believers in earth enter paradise and death 
(the intermediate state), while all who have died out of 
Christ must be damned until some future probation shall 
give a chance of salvation? I do not press this point, for 
our author does not discuss it, but it clearly by all logical 
right bears on the question of God’s righteous administra- 
tion. Probably Dorner would say the future probation 
contended for will begin at once, as each person shall die 
who by his theology may ‘be entitled to its advantages. 
Any way, my argument clearly shows the dogma of 
future probation cannot be made to stand firmly on the 
righteousness of God. 

“Dr. Dorner has been criticised as lacking a center to 
his scheme of thought, which he demands as a sine qua non 
in any valid system of philosophy or religion. He holds 
that all extant theology, reputed as orthodox, is discord- 
ant and inherent, mere patchwork like a woman's crazy 
quilt, built of scraps, fine and coarse, some of regular 
mathematical figures, other parts defying all definition. 
I give his idea in my own terms. Every system of theol- 
ogy ought to be harmonious with itself, should have unity 
—cach element should support each, and all stand together. 
They should sustain the relation of satellites to planets, all 
moving without collision. 

I fully agree to this demand of thinking, and will seek 
to make it apply to Dorner and his schedule. 

The Arminian proceeds to construct his system on the 
basal fact that the present life is a probation: this is the 
pivotal truth in this creed. Hence Dr. Olin considered 
existence an insoluble enigma if probation be denied—it 
would have no rational explanation. This term of trial is 
measured by time, by the limits of this present life. This 
position is held on dogmatic authority, not for any philo- 
sophical reason. Why probation should be confined to 
such narrow limits and with such variant conditions, the 
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Arminian does not know. We have reached our ultima- 
tum (there is one in all thinking), and our superstructure 
is reared on this foundation. 

Accepting probation as a fact, it is logical to end it 
somewhere, for an interminable probation is a solecism, a 
contradiction in terms. Dorner holds to probation, even 
post mortem, which he might do without absurdity; but 
when probation is extended indefinitely he reasons not as 
a philosopher or logician. This leads to what may be 
deemed Dorner’s center, if he has one, in his scheme of 
theology—it is the real and indestructible freedom of the 
human will, which he contends is constitutional and im- 
mutable. In his view freedom of will is the very essence 
of man’s being. To destroy this liberty would be to dehu- 
manize mankind. 

Herein Dorner is placed at a wide distance from all 
theologians of the orthodox classes. As no edifice can be 
stronger than its foundation, it may be well to dig about 
this base to see whether or not the structure can stand. 
Endless debate may be had on the intricate problem of 
human freedom. Freedom and necessity must enter in 
some form into every scheme of philosophy and religion. 
The idea of necessity in the domain of morals is incom- 
patible with a sense of personal responsibility. No axiom 
in pure mathematics is more self-evident than this propo- 
sition. Hence freedom of will in some way must be ac- 
cepted by all who admit man’s accountability to law for 
moral conduct. Philosophic necessitarians, like Priestley 
and Price, like Huxley and Spencer, may and should deny 
all moral distinctions between virtue and vice, praise and 
blame. On their hypothesis there is no more moral differ- 
ence than between colors. Some colors we call beautiful; 
others are repulsive, but no sane mind ever called one 
vicious, the other virtuous. They are what they are by 
stern necessity. | 

There is a vain endeavor on the part of Calvinistic the- 
ologians to make their scheme of thought escape the op- 
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probium of the necessitarians. Necessity is necessity, 
neither more nor less, and all predestinarians logically 
stand with the Tyndals in science. Yet as these re- 
ligious teachers in some sense hold to freedom to jus- 
tify their systems, it is proper to give them a respectful 
hearing. 

Augustine and his followers (except the Supralapsarians) 
contend for freedom in the aboriginal Adam; but by his 
fatal choice all true freedom was destroyed: “ Man, since 
the fall, is only able to do evil.” By the law of man’s 
creation this loss of freedom was only the will of God, 
and hence not blameworthy, unless it be a sin to conform 
to the divine will. Man did not make himself as he is, 
unless by the far-fetched conceit that we were all present 
at the primal transgression (Augustine held this) and be- 
came guilty by consent. 

Arminian theologians agree as to the disability and curse 
entailed, but they contend for at least a partial restoration 
to freedom by the intervention of divine grace, whereby 
man is again invested with a capacity to make his own 
destiny. Still, as there is a great preponderance of dis- 
position to evil in man, the freedom contended for is very 
imperfect. 

For the deterioration of moral constitution in the race 
no man could be responsible but the original father. 
Whether the Arminian view of a partially restored liberty 
by grace is consistently philosophical or not, it certainly 
has merit over the Calvinistic teaching in that every man 
is made arbiter of his own destiny by freeing all from any 
philosophical or moral necessity. 

Some thinkers say the will is free if it be not hindered 
in the execution of its decision. The theory is that man 
is free when he can do as he pleases. A log floating ona 
stream is free to move unless it meets an obstruction to 
its advance. But it is the river which carries the log; 
the object floating has no freedom in going nor in stop- 
ping. The causes leading to motion, and its cessation are 
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both potent and efficient. Any number of illustrations of 
this fallacy will occur to the thoughtful reader. 

True it is people generally do as they please unless hin- 
dered: no sane mind will dispute such a truism, remarka- 
ble for nothing but emptiness. The question is how this 
desire came into play; and also it is to be seen on close 
examination that this inclination is not invincible. There 
is no liberty if the disposition is caused by any agency 
outside the mind, no matter whether divine, human, or 
material. 

The man may do as he pleases, and this is called liberty, 
but be it known he cannot always do as he pleases, and 
very often he will not do as he desires. Freedom of will 
is shown in the fact that we may act in a way that does 
not please. Demands of conscience are not always pleas- 
ing: they are often very painful, and yet are controlling. 
What then is freedom of will? Liberty of will means the 
power of alternative choice: this is real freedom. Two 
questions arise here on this deep, difficult matter. Is the 
dogma of an absolute freedom possible or even conceiva- 
ble? If such freedom is in the present state a law of our 
very being, can the same be said of man’s future existence? 

In the State of Georgia I have seen a huge granite rock 
of oblong form of immense weight poised on another of 
different shape having somewhat a ridgelike curvature. 
This rock so vast in size is so evenly balanced that I have 
moved it with my hands. Children might play seesaw 
on this great stony horse. Left to itself, it never moves. 
Here it has been poised ages upon ages. Heavy enough 
to form base or capstone for a pyramid, yet so easily 
moved, its stability is a wonder. Must we conceive the 
human mind in equipoise like this rock, having no inclina- 
tion whatever? Ifit was thus, could there be any move- 
ment at all without extraneous force? Absolute freedom 
seems to imply that out of man’s own mind choice and 
action must come, not determined by any agency ab extra 
to the smallest degree. 
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Hamilton says this is unthinkable and an evident ab- 
surdity. The great philosophic chief was right: this is 
inconceivable, Liberty of this kind is not constitutional, 
neither in this life nor in the world to come. Such free- 
dom as this is not a perfection even of divine nature, for 
it implies complete indifference as to moral distinctions. 
There is a subjective necessity in God which determines 
his course in all law and action. We say God chooses, 
but it is in pursuance of a self-existing law of his being 
which he cannot nullify, unless we can think of God as 
revolting against his own nature. “God cannot lie,” for 
no other reason than the love of truth is of his very es- 
sence. If there is no absolute freedom in God, can there 
be such liberty in man? This is, indeed, an awful matter, 
and while I write I would imitate the cherubim in the vis- 
ion of the prophet who covered his face with his wings in 
the presence of Jehovah. But I wish to settle, if possi- 
ble, an endless dispute, painful and perplexing. To me it 
seems manifest that only an imperfect being can be free. 

Perfection in virtue or in vice is incompatible with the 
doctrine of alternative choice, the only intelligent sense 
of freedom. Beings in such a state are under a subject- 
ive necessity as potent as any law in the material universe. 
Finite capacity may have more or less freedom, but it alone 
can have it at all—the power of choice. 

This reflection may relieve those bewildered minds that 
ask with great anxiety why God did not so make man that 
he could not sin, make him with a nature so holy that by 
a subjective necessity he would inevitably do right. Per- 
haps, after all, there may be some things which Omnipo- 
tence cannot do. No such creation is seen in the universe, 
and it seems to be a fair inference that such beings can- 
not exist. 

Borden P. Bowne and Albert Taylor Bledsoe may be 
regarded as our greatest American thinkers. I have read 
them with much reverence and admiration for acuteness 
and analysis. These giants have wrestled with the athlete 
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Jonathan Edwards, and the struggle is indeed an agony 
in the literal sense of that term. They have not solved 
the problem of evil by their profound searching. Indeed, 
Bowne, the greater of the two, confesses his failure. 
Bledsoe never confessed to a failure in any undertaking. 

The deepest mystery is why man was invested with such 
a capacity as they ascribe to him. If God could have 
done otherwise, and thus averted evil, eternity will debate 
the question why a creation with such unutterable dangers 
was adopted. If my reflection is true, that a subjective ne- 
cessity dictated—nay, demanded—the existing order as the 
only mode of expressing God’s perfections, then we have | 
the only solution of the problem of evil needed to satisfy 
human reason or to vindicate the wisdom, power, and good- 
ness of the Almighty. With the mathematician I would 
say that is a Q. E. D.—quod erat demonstrandum—which 
was to be demonstrated. 

What then is the freedom which man had originally? 
What is the measure and kind remaining now, and what 
liberty will abide forever? Man had a capacity to choose, 
but he had no such endowments as to necessitate a choice 
in favor of virtue and obedience. This would have been 
the freedom of the log floating on the stream. There were 
influences operating on man both ways, or he would have 
had the immobility of my poised rock—he would have 
never moved at all. In the absence of a balance, motion 
was possible in only one direction, but there was a bal- 
ance. To make freedom even conceivable it is necessary 
to think of these adverse agencies as the very conditions of 
the problem. Itis a transcendental mystery how a choice 
could be made fraught with such consequences. Wecan 
only say (and this may be enough to say) man was very 
imperfect in knowledge and had his character to form. 
We have not a scintilla of reason for supposing the origi- 
nal man had the same knowledge now possessed in regard 
to the ulterior results of sin in fixing eternal destiny. In- 


nocence is not virtue, and virtue was not possible except 
6 
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by right choice and conduct. President Edwards would 
deny all this; and he contends that virtue is a thing in 
itself (and so of vice), and no excellence is lost because it 
is necessitated. I hold that he who can act badly and will 
not is greatly superior to one incapable of right conduct, 
rendered so by the induration of conscience and by the 
enslavement of his will. Virtue is not the result of effi- 
cient causation, but is the product of free obedience to 
law, and this violation of liberty could not even be possi- 
ble but from environments tending in different directions. 

I fully agree with Dorner in making freedom to consist 
in alternative choice, but this must not mean total indif- 
ference. 

There must be a bias of some degree to make volition 
free. Without this there could be no choosing of any 
kind. Slight reflection may lead to the rejection of this 
proposition as a paradox, but careful thinking must accept 
it as a solid truth indispensable to consistent belief. 

Has this capacity in man become so impaired by the fall 
as to bedestroyed? Calvinists hold that man is now “ free 
only to do evil”—there is a subjective necessity in him 
leading inevitably one way. Now, had this evil state re- 
sulted from the exercise and abuse of free agency, there 
could be no philosophical reason for denying the state- 
ment. Arminians do not deny a depravity resulting from 
the primeval transgression, but they do de that it is 
culpable, for it is not the effect of each man’s volition: it 
is a condition for which mankind are not responsible. 
There remains a certain degree of liberty in the race, no 
matter how derived. If it is the result of divine grace, 
still it is the truth that the will of man is not enslaved as 
Calvinists affirm. Dorner would call this constitutional, 
and of the very essence of our being. In my opinion this 
is not strictly correct: his doctrine is that freedom is in- 
destructible; my position is that as a matter of fact it has 
not been destroyed. We find mankind exactly in the con- 
dition defined above as essential to the exercise of free vo- 
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lition—viz., there is an imperfection of capacity to try 
itself under influences both bad and good. If these en- 
vironments do not exist, there can be no real freedom in 
volition. But if we ascribe to the will the capacity given 
it by Dorner—a perpetual and absolute liberty of choice— 
we surrender the argument to him in regard to future pro- 
bation. We easily see its force and in vain undertake reply. 

That there may be a deterioration of will power in this 
life is manifest to every observer: it is as evident as any 
provable fact, the will may become entirely enslaved and 
lose all power of virtuous action, for the power of choice 
is gone and sin has become a subjective necessity. That 
man is “free only to do evil” as the Calvinists say in re- 
gard to the whole race. A mere dogma of philosophy, a 
figment and a fiction, cannot be admitted in the face of | 
incontestible evidence. 

Let us then advance further. If the will of man is 
liable to degradation and enslavement here, why may not 
this follow him into the future and multitudes become 
hopelessly lost by reason of this degradation of will? If 
all capacity to amend be lost (as in this life is often the 
case) how does it appear that future probation would avail 
for the sinner’s salvation? | 

Dr. Dorner’s disciples reply as follows: Vast numbers 
die who have not exhibited any such monstrous depravity. 
People die young having many excellences of character 
—very many die without any favorable influences leading 
to Christ. Thousands die in battle and by earthquake 
who have evinced no peculiar obstinacy. These are ex- 
actly like thousands who by reason of continued mercies 
are ultimately made Christians—there are no proofs in 
such cases of an utter debasement of will and lack of abil- 
ity to repent. 

Dorner says if Sodom and Gomorrah would have re- 
pented had they seen the wonders shown the Jews (and 
so said Jesus), then Sodom and Gomorrah should have an 
opportunity to receive that religion which the Jews re- 
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jected. This he thinks equity demands from the very 
words of the Great Teacher. Contending, as he does, that 
freedom of will abides forever, the doctrine is reached that 
by reason of this permanency of a volition entirely free 
the damned may desire to reform. Dorner thinks it inad- 
missible in thinking to say God is so indifferent to his 
own love of righteousness as to decree perpetual sinning 
in order to have eternal perdition. ‘God must always 
stand for righteousness,” and if a lost soul should come to 
repentance, pardon and grace cannot be denied without 
an impeachment of God’s very holiness and a convicting 
of him of a preference for evil. 

We cannot refuse to consider such argument, whether 
or not it may be refuted. Dorner’s logic limps here—it 
does not stand firmly together. He forgets the bearing 
which the dread of punishment has in repressing crime. 
Fully expanded and applied, the teaching of Dorner leads 
to moral anarchy. A doctrine which proves so much can- 
not be accepted. Whether justice demands any particu- 
lar kind or length of punishment is an open question. 
Justice and mercy are not to be viewed as entities having 
inalienable rights to be settled by mathematician and phi- 
losopher. Such crude conceptions of a dark age have long 
dominated theologic thought, to the endless confusion of 
systems of religion. Paradoxies and absurdities have fol- 
lowed this antiquated thinking with which every investi- 
gating mind is familiar. Justice and mercy are repre- 
sented as perpetually at war, each asserting claims that 
are denied by the other. Justice demanded eternal pun- 
ishment; so said all the Augustines and Calvins of the past; 
and I am not sure that the great Methodist, Wilbur Fisk, 
taught any better theology inthis respect. Substantially 
the Church is a unit as to this dogma. But if mercy is 
eternal love, and is infinite, it does not easily appear how 
both can be satisfied, how both can have their assigned 
position in the divine government. All this obscurity and 
contradiction proceeds from a radically false thinking. 
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The idea that God must punish to maintain his own dig- 
nity, which is so great that eternal damnation is a just 
penalty for the least offense—this idea originated in the 
Dark Ages from the false views in regard to the preroga- 
tives of monarchs. Their wrath must be appeased. Rec- 
titude of conduct is the grand end of government, both 
parental and political. This attained, the government is 
wise. Rulers do not punish for the satisfying of justice, 
but to prevent crime. If a better government could be 
established by a system of rewards without penalties, a 
wise ruler would dispense with the one and rely wholly 
on the other. 

God has the right to punish, unquestionably, but it is a 
pure fiction to say justice demands any particular measure 
of punishment and that mercy can only be exercised on 
conditions that really deny the very existence of mercy 
and which make salvation wholly an affair of justice. 

The question of penalty and of reward is a question of 
wisdom, and it concerns the ruler and the subject as one 
- or both may conduce to rectitude. 

These moral qualities are not in opposition at all: the 
object is the same in both aspects. In all cases the object 
is righteousness, how it may be promoted and attained. 
If wise ruling requires the exercise of both these moral 
qualities, there is nothing whatever in God’s nature to for- 
bid. Dr. Dorner has not offered these views, nor any one 
else in the past; for them I claim the right of discovery. 

Now these reflections bear on Dorner’s question as to 
future probation. He thinks God’s mercy is so great that 
he must pardon the sinner whenever he may repent, now 
or hereafter. Does he not see that the very love of right- 
eousness, which he so often upholds in God, may make it 
necessary to punish some, at least, forever, that the very 
dread of this doom may save the universe from total an- 
archy. Nor does it appear strange that the lost penitent 
should be unpardoned, for if it be necessary to punish at 
all the most effective kind would be the dictate of wise 
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rule. And what worse element could enter into the doom 
of the lost than ungratified desire—a desire to reform and 
yet the impossibility of escaping sin or any of its curse. 
If this forlorn estate is the worst doom, then it is to be ap- 
proved, because it inures to the purity and stability of 
moral government. This most fearful matter may be force- 
fully illustrated. 

There are thousands of hopeless and hapless women in 
the world who are doomed to perpetual sorrow by the 
very fact that they have lost what cannot be retrieved by 
any attempt at reform. And this dreadful fate which fol- 
lows their lapse from chastity is the best safeguard of the 
general happiness of their sex. Love of righteousness, 
then, is not necessarily a guarantee of a future probation. 
That very love may make it true wisdom to deny pardon, 
notwithstanding repentance. So the freedom of the will, 
even if admitted to be indestructible as Dorner contends, 
is no better support of his theory of extended probation. 
By his own theory of freedom the lost may continue lost 
because they may prefer this destiny. Dr. Dorner has 
not made out his case, and as the onus proband: is on him 
I might be content to insist on my logical rights as a dis- 
putant. My argument has been presented in mild terms. 
I have omitted so much in the effort to be fair that it may 
seem like an admission of myself out of court. Dorner is 
so little of a dogmatist and so much of a true philosopher 
that it is refreshing to read him. He treats his awful 
theme with gravity and extreme caution. He does not 
affirm very confidently and emphatically; his argument is 
made with due deference to Scripture, and, like Bowne in 
his “Studies in Theism,” he regards the treatise mainly 
in the light of simple discussion. With such a man it is 
impossible to have a fierce, warlike spirit. His trouble is 
to find a way of salvation for the pagan world and chil- 
dren. Holding to the theory that salvation is only possi- 
ble to believers in Christ, he believes eternal justice re- 
quires the offer of Jesus as a condition of deliverance from 
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sin. Dorner is led to this view by his doctrine that sin 
is not purged by mere power, but purification is the result 
of personal knowledge and obedience. 

He has not duly considered what his dogma of immuta- 
bility of willinvolves. It logically follows from this tenet 
that not only sinners may be saved, but by parity of rea- 
soning the saints of heaven may be lost. There might be 
a perpetual transition from hell to heaven, and vice versa, 
the going to perdition from the place of blessedness. The 
moral universe would be in a constant flux, without per- 
manency, and really in a state of anarchy. He consults 
his hopes more than his fears when he looks into the fu- 
ture. It is Canon Farrar’s dogma again: the “eternal 
hope” inspired by the amazing love of Jesus, the Lord. 
If Dr. Dorner reads English, I do not doubt his ability to 
quote with zest Campbell’s sublime apostrophe to hope: 

Eternal hope! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time, 
Thy joyous youth began—but not to fade 

When all the sister planets have decayed, 

When wrapped in flames the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below; 
Thou undismayed shall o’er the ruins smile 

And light thy torch at nature’s funeral pile. 

Finally, Dr. Dorner is at least hypothetically a univer- 
salist, believing only in a limited future punishment, and 
this restricted to sinners against the Holy Ghost. 

This sin, he admits in the words of Jesus, “ hath no for- 
giveness, neither in this world nor in the world to come.” 
These incorrigibles, it would appear, must be eternally 
lost; but not so in Dorner’s theology. In his desperation 
he retreats to a parable spoken by Jesus concerning a 
debtor in prison: “ Verily, I say unto you, he shall not 
come out thence until he has paid the uttermost farthing.” 
From this it is inferred the “ uttermost farthing ” can and 
will be paid; hence even sinners against the Holy Ghost, 
after due suffering, will be released. This, of course, 
places salvation on the basis of justice, eschewing all reli- 
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ance on mercy in such acase. Here is the proper reply 
to that deliverance. No discreet man will rest a great 
doctrine on a parable: this method of teaching is liable to 
great error in that some parts are made to teach what was 
never intended. Parables are fictitious narratives having 
connective parts necessary to make out a coherent story; 
but only the scope of the parable is to be regarded by the 
interpreter. The scope of the parable of the debtor is to 
show God’s great mercy, and yet his determination to 
punish impenitent sinners. It cannot be concluded that 
the debtor would ever pay the “uttermost farthing,” and 
until it is paid there is to be no liberation of the prisoner. 
Suppose that Dorner’s tenet ¢f eternal freedom of will is 
true, the sinner against the Holy Ghost may choose to 
continue with the damned rather than live in heaven. On 
Dorner’s grounds this may rationally be expected, for he 
makes the sin against the Holy Ghost to consist in obsti- 
nate, persistent rejection of Christ. I=fthat is so here, why 
not hereafter? Dorner’s freedom says the sinner cannot 
be saved against his own will. No dogma worthy of a 
creed should stand on a mere fragment of a parable. Her- 
meneutical rules would banish a thousand fancies of the- 
ologians who are forever trying to build a pyramid on its 
apex. Such structures demand a solidity of foundation 
which will defy all the convulsions of time and the con- 
cussion of its elements. Theology must rest on a basis 
of granitic fact and coherent philosophy, and in order to 
this there must be a revelation and reason as coordinate 
(though not coequal) forces in erecting an enduring sys- 
tem of religion. 

I do not believe Dorner would deny that the weight of 
evidence is in favor of future punishment and against the 
tenet of future probation. And this is all that can be de- 
manded logically, for such questions are not to be settled 
with mathematical certitude. Some things we know, many 
we believe, while others must await the illumination from 
a future radiant with the light of hope, yet still fringed 
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with a dark border of cloud. Any reading man must ad- 
mit that vast progress has been made in religious thought 
since the Reformation of Martin Luther freed the human 
intellect from the serfdom of a blind and bigoted hierarchy. 
Every student of theology finds reason to search for truth 
as divers in deep waters seek for pearls. We are ona 
voyage over and around a great deep; we need not fear 
even drowning, but if our efforts fail and we sink, others 
will come after us of greater courage and wisdom, who 
will succeed at last in measuring the great ocean in all its 
dimensions. J. W. Hinton. 
Macon, Ga. 


DOROTHEA LYNDE DIX. 





Lire or DoRoTHEA LynvE Dix. By Francis Tiffany. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 

SINCE no less an authority than Ralph Waldo Emerson 
has advised us to read no book that was not a year old, 
apology is hardly needed for bringing before the public a 
review of Francis Tiffany’s “Life of Dorothea Lynde 
Dix,” which appeared full twelve months ago. 

We recognize the record of such a woman’s life to be 
no ephemeral production, and the welcome that it meets 
should be as lasting as it is warm. 

We feel that too great reverence cannot be entertained 
for the memory of one who was a philanthropist upon so 
grand a scale, and yet a model for her sex in modesty and 
pure-hearted unselfishness. 

The cementing together of the different parts of our 
Union—an object dear to every true patriot—can be ef- 
fected in no surer way than by the feelings engendered 
from contemplation of the career of one who, born in Maine 
and educated in Massachusetts, lovingly extended the field 
of her beneficence as far south as Louisiana and as far 
west as California. 

Another reason for recalling the deeds of Dorothea Dix 
is the strange oblivion into which she has already fallen 
in places bound to her by the strongest ties of gratitude, 
while her sublime disregard of fame makes the obligation 
to keep her memory green more binding upon every gen- 
erous soul. 

The character of the woman cannot be better shown 
than by repeating the answer she gave Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
by whom she had been appealed to for an account of her 
career: “I feel it right to say to you frankly that nothing 

(90) 
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could be undertaken which would give me more pain and 
serious annoyance, which would so trespass upon my per- 
sonal rights, . . . or interfere more seriously with the real 
usefulness of my mission. lam not ambitious of nominal 
distinctions, and notoriety is my special aversion. My 
reputation and my services belong to my country. My 
history and my affections are consecrated to my friends. 
It will be soon enough when the angel of the last hour 
shall have arrested my labors to give their history and 
their results. This period cannot be many years distant. 
I confess that giving unnecessary publicity to women 
while they yet live, and to their works, seems to me sin- 
gularly at variance with the delicacy and modesty which 
are the most attractive ornaments of their sex.” 

Miss Dix’s career includes nine-tenths of our century, 
for she was born April 4, 1802, and did not die until July 
17, 1887, when the announcement sent to England by one 
well qualified to judge closed in these words: “ Thus has 
died and been laid to rest in the most quiet, unostentatious 
way the most useful and distinguished woman America 
has yet produced.” 

The value of her achievements will be appreciated if we 
follow her life-story, sketched even in the briefest manner. 

It were vain to seek for the key to her greatness in a 
study of her Puritan ancestry, for, phonixlike, she stands 
alone, and we prefer, casting aside other considerations, 
to share her own simple faith that she was an instrument 
chosen of God for the fulfillment of a great and sacred 
mission, and selected according to the dictates of his own 
inscrutable wisdom. Dorothea’s grandfather, however, 
Dr. Elijah Dix, was a man of indomitable will power and 
very influential in the neighborhood where he practiced 
medicine and took an active part in politics for many years. 
He was the founder of the town of Dixmount, Me. Her 
father, Joseph Dix, on the contrary, was vacillating and 
weak in character, his visionary mind leading him into 
one failure after another and exposing his family to all 
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manner of mortification and suffering through his shiftless- 
ness. The silence preserved by this biographer concern- 
ing the mother would seem to imply that her character, to 
say the least, was not strong enough to redeem her hus- 
band’s faults. Their remarkable daughter was impelled 
at the age of twelve to flee from a wretched home and seek 
refuge with her paternal grandmother, a stern and ungra- 
cious, but faithful protector, who forthwith proceeded to 
school and discipline Dorothea in a manner that was try- 
ing at the time, but fraught with brilliantly rich results. 
The old lady had been left a widow with a respectable in- 
come by her husband, Dr. Elijah Dix, in 1809, and was 
then a resident of Boston, at that date a town of 40,000 
inhabitants. 

The youthful Dorothea had already a fixed purpose in 
life, to which every energy of her nature was bent. She 
was determined, by her own exertions, to win an inde- 
pendent support for herself and two brothers, who were 
her juniors by ten and twelve years. To this end she 
studied at school, and when only fourteen years of age 
assumed the responsible duties of teacher. By the time 
she was thirty-three her object was attained, for she could 
live comfortably upon an income saved from her earnings, 
and both her brothers were launched upon a worthy career. 

But all this had not been accomplished without penalty 
to pay. She was broken in health and spirits, and was 
apparently destined to an early grave through the advances 
of that insidious destroyer, pulmonary consumption. 

Her physician absolutely forbade her continuing to teach 
school, and recommended a sea voyage with absolute rest 
and relaxation. This she determined could be best ac- 
complished by gratifying her long-cherished desire to visit 
England, and, bearing warm letters of recommendation 
from thé distinguished divine, Dr. William Channing, to 
a wealthy merchant of Liverpool, also a prominent Unita- 
rian, she was received into his family and made a welcome 
guest for eighteen months. 
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A woman of her independent spirit would never have 
trespassed upon hospitality to such an extent but under 
very peculiar circumstances. In the first place, illness 
confined her to bed, and then the unaffected love of the 
whole family, joined to the urgent entreaties of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rathbone that she would make of their house a home, 
had’ such a charming, soothing effect upon a nature all 
unused to domestic joys that she felt no loss of self-respect 
to be incurred by accepting favors so freely and lovingly 
bestowed. Her biographer says of this period: “It was 
the one only long holiday she ever knew in life.” 

When she grew strong enough to recross the ocean, in 
the autumn of 1837, she came back a desolate, homeless 
woman, both her mother and grandmother having died 
during her absence. 

Repeated hemorrhages left her still too enfecbled to re- 
turn to the teaching that she really loved, and life looked 
to her cold and dreary. But the future philanthropist is 
discernible in an outpouring of the heart by letter to one 
of her dear English friends: 


I was not conscious that so great a trial was to meet my return 
from England till the whole force of the contrast was laid before me. 
Then, I confess, it made an impression which will be ineffaceable. 

Perhaps it is in myself the fault chiefly lies. I may be too 
sensitive. I may hunger and thirst too eagerly for that cordial re- 
gard which exists not in mere outward forms or uttered sounds; I 
may be too craving of that rich gift, the power of sharing other 
minds. I have drunk deeply, long, and O! how blissfully at this 
fountain in a foreign clime. Hearts met hearts, minds joined with 
minds; and what were the secondary trials of pain to the enfeebled, 
suffering body when daily was administered the solid medicine and 
food! Yes, beloved, ever too dearly beloved ones, we are divided, 
and what but the deepness of sorrow, what but the weight of grief 
would rest on my soul if the future, the glorious future, the existence 
that knows no death, no pain nor separation, were not seen through 
the long vista through which faith and hope are the angelic conduct- 
ors! But there are duties to be performed here. Life is not to be 
expended in vain regrets. No day, no hour comes but brings in its 
train work to be performed for some useful end—the suffering to be 
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comforted, the wandering led home, the sinner reclaimed. O how 
can any fold the hands to rest, and say to tbe spirit: “ Take thine 
ease, for all is well!” 

February 24, 1838, 


It was not until March, 1841, that the impetus was given 
which decided the sphere of activity for one of the most 
successful and untiring workers that the world has ever 
seen, for a period, too, of well-nigh fifty years. 

Miss Dix was coming out of church one Sunday when a 
deep impression was made upon her mind by hearing two 
gentlemen talk feelingly of the dreadful condition of both 
prisoners and lunatics in the jail at East Cambridge, Mass. 
She determined to go and see for herself and find a reme- 
dy, if such there were. She found the case even more 
pitiable than had been described, and her sensibilities be- 
ing fully aroused, the energies of her strong will power 
were forthwith called into action. Hoenceforward the care 
and relief of the insane became her master passion, and 
from prison to prison she went, from asylum to asylum, 
ascertaining their condition and planning for the reform 
of evils that were as shocking as they were rife. Care- 
fully did she note facts as she proceeded, and not until 
two whole years had been devoted to the inspection of the 
actual condition of the insane in Massachusetts did she 
present toits Legislature a memorial that fell “like a thun- 
derbolt from a clear sky,” and made so profound an im- 
pression that steps were at once taken for the humane 
treatment of the insane in that State. 

From Massachusetts her field of labor was extended to 
Rhode Island, thence to New Jersey, and continued until 
the whole Union came within the radius of her benefac- 
tions. Hence dates also a rapid improvement in medical 
science as regards lunacy which may be termed revolu- 
tionary in its nature. 

To form any idea of the value and importance of the 
great work done by Miss Dix in behalf of the insane it is 
necessary to be informed as to the utter ignorance of their 
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proper treatment up to this period, which we must remem- 
ber was near the middle of our nineteenth century. 

Everywhere were found “insane persons confined in 
cages, closets, cellars, stalls, pens; chained, naked, beaten 
with rods, and lashed into obedience.” Harshness and 
cruelty were deemed the fittest instruments wherewith to 
manage those smitten with the sorest calamity that can 
befall human beings. The sickening story of the foul 
wrongs inflicted upon poor lunatics is well and concisely 
told in the life of Miss Dix now under review, but is too 
long for repetition here. 

No preacher of the gospel ever felt a stronger sense of 
being divinely commissioned to bear the message of re- 
demption to sinners than did this woman, who now went 
from State to State, North and South, East and West, 
pleading with the lawgivers of the land that provision 
should be made for the comfortable accommodation and 
proper medical treatment of all the insane within its bor- 
ders. It was wonderful how the way opened before her; 
and as we read the story of her triumphs, especially of the 
place she held in the affections of the Southern people at 
a time when sectional prejudice was at its height, the con- 
viction forces itself upon us that she was right in conceiv- 
ing that her commission was from on high and that the 
power of the Almighty did indeed overshadow her. Yes, 
we can but share her faith and give God the glory. 

The doors of jails and asylums flew open upon her ap- 
proach. The magnetism of her presence was irresistible, 
and yet she was not beautiful. Her figure was slender 
and graceful, her eyes dark and expressive, while her coun- 
tenance glowed with animation when she came to speak 
of the great subject with which her soul was on fire. But 
it is of her voice that her friends were wont to speak with 
enthusiasm. Its tones were low and sweet, her enuncia- 
tion perfect, its every accent melting and persuasive. Her 
rich brown hair was brushed smoothly back behind her 
ears, and a bright but varying color played upon her cheeks, 
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Her dress was plain and inconspicuous, but scrupulous- 
ly neat, while an air of extreme modesty gave to her that 
ineffable charm always attending a thoroughly feminine 
woman. 

An old pupil wrote to her in 1882: “I never think of 
you as grown old. You always con:!e to me as I knew you 
first, crowned with rich brown hair, the like of which no 
one else ever had. . . . Always, if I remain longer 
than you, shall I connect you with that lovely hymn of 
Whittier: 

Still let thy mild rebukings stand 

. Between me and the wrong, 

And thy dear memory serve to make 
My faith in goodness strong.” 


The superintendent of the institution for feeble-minded 
children at Elwyn, Pa., writes of Miss Dix in later life: 
“She never gossiped about the weaknesses or faults of 
others. Her language, voice, and manner were thoroughly 
gentle and ladylike, yet so strong was she in intelligence 
and womanhood that at times I ranked her alone and 
above all other women.” 

(zradually her sphere of activity enlarged as the years 
rolled by, until thirty-two insane asylums stood in twenty 
States as the outcome of her systematic, unflagging exer- 
tions. Then, from moving upon State governments, she 
arose to attempt a yet bolder, more comprehensive assault 

upon the charities of the general government. She aspired 

to no less a thing than getting from Congress the appro- 
priation of 12,225,000 acres of the public lands, 10,000,000 
of which should inure to the benefit of the indigent insane 
of the United States, and 2,225,000 to that of the blind, 
deaf, and dumb. Her application was received with the 
greatest respect, and an especial alcove in the capitol li- 
brary was set aside for her use, that she might hold free 
converse with the statesmen who might desire to confer 
with her. 

Gloriously, too, was her bill carried through both houses 
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of Congress, only, however, to be vetoed by the President, 
Franklin Pierce, who deemed such a law unconstitutional 
and contrary to the spirit of republican institutions. 

This was, perhaps, the keenest disappointment of Miss 
Dix’s life, and yet she deported herself with heroic dig- 
nity and Christian submission. Her nervous system, 
however, again succumbed, and to England she went 
again for needed rest and the comfort that comes from the 
sympathy of loving friends. She recrossed the ocean, 
then, in September, 1854, on that ill-fated steamship, the 
“Arctic,” which, on its return voyage, went down with 
nearly all on board. 

Even while traveling she could not rest from doing 
good. Observing passengers betting on the time made by 
the steamer, she quietly waited until the bet was decided, 
and then prevailed upon the winner to hand the captain his 
winnings for the benefit of the “Home for the Children 
of Indigent Sailors ” at New York, the sum being enlarged 
by freewill offerings from other passengers. 

After six weeks of delightful refreshment in the society 
of her beloved friends, the Rathbones, we find her already 
on pilgrimage to inspect the asylums of Scotland. In that 
kingdom she did a work as imperatively needed as the 
same had been in the United States, whence she proceeded 
to London, memorializing Parliament as she had done 
Congress with an eloquence that was overpowering and 
would not be gainsaid. The nobility of England honored 
themselves by the attentions they lavished upon this di- 
vinely commissioned woman, and Queen Victoria herself 
affixed the royal seal to a document directing that the 
whole system of management in the lunatic asylums should 
be subjected to rigorous inspection and remodeled accord- 
ing to Miss Dix’s suggestions. In the words of Edmund 
Burke concerning John Howard, she now proceeded to 
visit all Europe—“not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces or the stateliness of temples, not to make accu- 


rate measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, 
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not to form a scale of the curiosity of modern art, not to 
collect medals or collate manuscripts; but to dive into the 
depths of dungeons; to plunge into the infection of hospi- 
tals; to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain; to take 
the gauge and dimensions of misery, depression, and con- 
tempt; to remember the forgotten, to attend to the neg- 
lected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and collate 
the distresses of all men in all countries. The plan is 
orginal, and it is as full of genius as it is of humanity. It 
was a voyage of discovery, a circumnavigation of charity.” 
Every word of this eulogium applies equally well to Doro- 
thea Dix. 

She had an interview with Pope Pius IX. relative to 
the badly kept asylums of Rome that is highly honorable 
to both parties, and of which she ever retained a pleasing 
remembrance. She traversed all Europe, including Rus- 
sia and Turkey. The episode of her experiences in the 
Channel Islands is most interesting, for the lunatics there, 
as the most wretched with whom she had come in contact, 
excited her deepest commiseration, and her efforts in their 
behalf were abundantly blessed. 

Miss Dix returned to her own country in September, 
1856. Two days before sailing she received the follow- 
ing note from the eminent surgeon, Dr. Daniel H. Tuke, 
which we quote as a specimen of many of the same sort 
received, showing the opinion entertained of her by the, 
benevolent-minded everywhere: 


Dr. Tuxe’s FAREWELL NOTE. 


My Dear Friend: I have pretty much given up the pleasing illu- 
sion of seeing you before sailing. . . . Iam inclined to envy you 
the feelings which you must have in the retrospect of what you have 
been enabled to do since you set foot on British land. I cannot doubt 
that the day will come when many, very many will rise up to call you 
blessed—blessed to them, who, until they have been relieved from 
their bodily infirmities, cannot thank you for all you have done and 
yet more you have longed to be able to do for them. 

Your truly attached friend, DanieEL H. TuKe. 

York, Eng., September 14, 1856. 
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She had a pleasant voyage, and had hardly landed be- 
fore invitations to renewed labor crowded upon her. 

Her administrative talents were equal to her genius for 
creating charitable institutions, and she was incessantly 
called upon to plan buildings, and above all appoint suit- 
able officers to carry out her benevolent schemes. She 
wielded an abnormal amount of influence, and had the fill- 
ing of many, many offices, and yet her steady head was 
never made dizzy nor her balance of mind disturbed. She 
remained as calm, quiet, and unpretending as ever. In 
this regard she showed a rare discernment as to character 
and a discreet prudence and ability to keep her own coun- 
sel that are not'the least admirable traits of her character. 
She loathed the mere mercenary oflice-seeker, and was 
deaf to the suggestions of flattery. 

Of all this fascinating volume, there are only a few 
pages that we could wish blotted out, and these, naturally 
enough, relate to our Civil War. Perhaps it is well, 
though, for them not to be stricken out, lest we should be 
tempted to exalt this noble woman above what is due and 
believe her lifted above human frailty. We find no fault 
with her sympathizing heartily with the North in their en- 
deavor to preserve the Union, but she showed that inabil- 
ity “to look upon the things of others” at that period 
which is wholly out of keeping with the ordinary tenor of 
her unselfish life. She was induced to believe slanderous, 
fictitious reports against her old Southern friends and treat 
them as facts, branding the conscientious action of men 
whom she should have known to be true as “ wicked.” 
She was placed where she had a right to be, at the head 
of the nurses’ department in the medical corps, which did 
such effective service for the Federal soldiers all through 
the war, and in which Louise M. Alcott was an ardent 
toiler. 

Even Dr. Tiffany, however, admits that Miss Dix did 
not shine preéminently in the hospitals during the war, as 
she had done in the career chosen by her in the blessed 
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days of peace, when her lips had been so resolutely closed 
against uttering the slightest word that might cause an- 
tagonism between the sections. And yet her failure to 
bear witness to a single act of cruelty to a slave during 
her frequent journeyings to and fro in the South presents 
one of those cases where silence is eloquent. She was not 
the woman to condone cruelty or crime of any sort, and 
it will not do to say that she was so absorbed in one branch 
of benevolence that she had no heart for any other. Wit- 
néss the irresistible energy with which she interposed in 
behalf of the mariner at Sable Island, near Cape Breton, 
which had gained the sobriquet of “Graveyard of Ships,” 
working upon rich friends until she had furnished the is- 
land with every necessary equipment for a life-saving es- 
tablishment. She could not have seen the poor African 
maltreated without interposing to rescue him, regardless 
of consequences. 

Her silence again speaks eloquently when in the list of 
States where the insane were either dreadfully treated or 
wholly neglected, Virginia’s name is never mentioned. 
The truth is that State had two well-appointed asylums. 
The one at Staunton,, particularly, we know that she in- 
spected and found no fault with its conduct. It was pre- 
sided over for many years and at that very time by Dr. 
Stribling, whose humanity was equal to the wonderful 
skill with which he was known to treat the pattents com- 
mitted to his charge. Miss Dix mentions his name along- 
side of other distinguished specialists in the treatment of 
lunatics. . 

Is it wrong to prize such a tacit tribute to the nature 
of a civilization which has been so misunderstood, and 
recklessly abused by would-be philanthropists who do not 
inspect and scrutinize as did Dorothea Dix before she 
pronounced judgment? 

But the war is over, and with a magnanimity that does 
. honor to both sides we speedily find Miss Dix and her 
Southern friends communicating as freely and as cordially 
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as if no bloody chasm had ever yawned between them. 
In the sweet name of charity and the exercise of a like 
Christian faith they came together without a clash, and 
henceforward joined hands in perfecting the insane asy- 
lums that through her instrumentality had arisen all over 
the Union, and she was the same tutelary genius North, 
South, Hast, and West until weakness and disease pros- 
trated her and she was compelled to stay her busy hand 
and rest from her well-nigh unexampled labors. 

The insane asylum at Trenton, N. J., which she had al- 
ways called her “firstborn child,” had the privilege of 
affording her a sweet and lovely home during those last 
weary days of “ waiting until her change came,” and there 
she passed peacefully away on July 17, 1887, soon after 
completing her eighty-fifth year. 

The more carefully one studies the record of this life 
the more deeply will one be impressed with its signifi- 
cance, its grandeur, and its power to inspire others with 
principles and aspirations that cannot but redound to the 
glory of God and the good of the whole world. 

Mary STUART SMITH. 

University of Virginia, December 26, 1891. 





A STUDY OF ANCIENT REVIVAL METHODS. 





THe Bra MEETING AT PINE Loa. 


Pint Loa Cuurcu was certainly misnamed—that is, the 
Pine Log Church as I first knew it, early in the sixties. 
There was not a pine log in its structure, except as it was 
hewed into sills or sawed into plank. This misnaming is 
to be accounted for in this way: Away back in the first 
quarter of our century all this sand tract of which I write, 
situated on the Georgia side of Piedmont, S. C., was cov- 
ered with half-grown pine trees; and when it was proposed 
to build a Methodist church, the most natural thing in the 
world was to use in the building the logs cut down to se- 
cure a clearing for the humble house. This rude struct- 
ure of unhewn logs stood for quite a long while. Indeed, 
it stood until the grove of half-grown pines had developed 
into a splendid forest of stately trees, many of which were 
in due time felled and converted into lumber suited for a 
respectable frame church, still called Pine Log. It was 
when I first knew it a good average country church for 
those times and that section. It was fifty feet long by 
thirty wide, and was of ample dimensions for the ordinary 
congregation, and by crowding on the seats and filling the 
aisles with chairs and extra benches brought in from the 
neighboring school-house, was large enough for extraor- 
dinary congregations, when, for example, the presiding 
elder came around or when the August revival meeting 
was held. It had never been painted. It was cciled over- 
head only. It had windows cut in the sides and ends, but 
no sash or glass. The creaking shutters could be opened 
in open weather, and there was very little need or use for 
either shutters or church in any other kind of weather. 


The annual revival meeting in those days was well-nigh 
(102) 
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a necessity among the Methodists. The church that did 
not have a revival once a year was judged to be in a bad 
way. Whien some one asked a member of the Pine Log 
neighborhood, though not a member of the Pine Log 
Church, how it was that they could get up a revival every 
year and always report so great a number of converts, the 
answer, not unmixed with a slight cynicism, was: “ Well, 
the truth is, they don’t mind working the same material 
over again.” And yet, with all the just censure at what 
might be called extravagance and superficiality in their 
sometimes too sensational methods, the Pine Log Church 
grew year by year, both in members and in the conserva- 
tive and moral influence of which it was a radiating cen- 
ter. It stood for sound religion of the orthodox type. 
These plain and earnest people didn’t take any stock in 
having religion without getting it. “Getting religion” 
was a stock phrase, and meant the distinct passing of a 
crisis in one’s spiritual life on up grade. No evolution 
for them, except it was prefixed with an “r” and spclled 
“revolution.” There is a familiar story of a little boy 
crying at the possibility of his becoming a girl when he 
should be born again. The foolish child’s fears were quite 
as rational as the hopes of those who would grow by nat- 
ural or by any other than supernatural means from the car- 
nal into the new life. “ That which is born of flesh is flesh.” 

The Willsons were among the very best people of the 
Pine Log neighborhood. There was quite a large family 
of them, and. they had been living in this section since 
Revolutionary times. They and their connections were 
the principal land-owners, and these, with their numerous 
white tenants, invariably called renters, constituted by far 
the greater part of the population. There were few ne- 
groes, scarcely any besides those owned by the Willson 
family. All this: by the way. As already intimated, one 
of the great events of the Pine Log Church and the Pine 
Log neighborhood was the annual August protracted 
meeting. The whole country turned out on these occa- 
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sions. It is my purpose herein to describe one of these 
meetings, and yet in such a way as to make it serve 
as the personal history of the religious experience of a 
friend of mine, who gives me permission to use as I may 
sec fit a somewhat elaborate sketch which he in after 
years—years after the events described—drew up in a 
family autobiography. This friend is named William 
Willson and was the only son of the leading citizen of the 
Pine Log neighborhood. I may be allowed to anticipate 
so far as to state that he is now a preacher in the Meth- 
odist Church, and that he is, in “ gifts, graces, and useful- 
ness’ an ornament of the Church of which he is a mem- 
ber and minister. I now give place to 


WILLIAM WILLSON’s EXPERIENCE. 


I was just turned fifteen years of age when the great August re- 
vival of 1850 took place at our church. It hasever since been known 
as the greatest revival ever held at that church. I never have be- 
lieved in reporting the number of conversions at a meeting in the re- 
ligious or secular press after the military style of bulletins from the 
front, but the facts of history require the statement that fifty persons 
joined our Church alone during the meeting, and about seventy-five 
who had been members “ off and on” for-a longer or shorter time 
professed to be reclaimed. At this meeting I was converted, and 
after the lapse of forty years I make this statement and distinct con- 
fession with a conviction of its genuineness which has generally, 
though not uninterruptedly, been growing all these years, from my 
hopeful and happy boyhood to my still more hopeful and happier 
nascent old age. I don’t remember when I didn’t have serious reli- 
gious impressions, but not until this meeting in August of 1850, and 
on an especial Thursday afternoon of this meeting marked with red 
letters on the calendar of my life, did I claim by a simple act of child- 
like faith to be a Christian. 

The pastor of the church, Rev. Duncan McPhail, was an excellent 
man and a capital preacher, but wasn’t what was called a revivalist. 
He felt this keenly. So did Mrs. Myra Spruitt: “La, me! Brother 
McPhail, I hope you ain’t going to start a big meetin’ at Pine Log 
all by yourself?” 

“ Well, no, Sister Spruitt,” said the good man, “no, indeed, I hope 
to have your help and to have the sympathy and codperation of the 
Church; and more than all this, the help of the Lord.” 
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“That's just what I tole Sister Sallie Sherrill. Says I to her, says 
I: ‘Nothin’s goin’ to be done less’n we all put our shoulders to the 
wheel,’ says I.” 

“Just so, sister,” continued the good man, “we must not simply 
put our shoulders to the wheel and all go to work and continue to 
work together, but we must have God to help us, and then—” 

“ That’s so, that’s so,” interrupted the persistent sister, “ but I do 
hope you'll invite Uncle Billy Ballentine to come over and help us. 
He’s a mighty fine man to get up a revival.” 

“ But suppose we get down a revival, rather than send off for Un- 
cle Billy Ballentine to get up one for us.” 

The preacher spoke these last words in clear, distinct, solemn tones, 
looking the good sister straight in the eyes. It was a center shot. 
It sent her away badly damaged. She got the worst of the argument, 
and then somehow she didn’t get the last word. 

Mr. McPhail painfully realized the necessity of conciliating his 
congregation by doing what his judgment did not altogether approve 
—namely, sending off for some popular and sensational brethren to do 
the work in the pulpit and around the altar which it was his pleasure 
and province todo. He had his own notions about revival work and 
revival methods, which notions were not quite in accord with those 
of his own congregation. His idea was that the revival ought to be 
the normal condition of a live Church rather than its occasional ex- 
periences. He used to say that God’s set time to favor him was not 
in August only, still less the last Sunday in August, but all the year 
through, from the first of January to the last of December. He was 
a “Mac.,” and, true to his race instincts, he was a stalwart in Chris- 
tian principle and character. While true to the doctrinal teachings 
and bias of Jacobus Arminius, he had much of the insistent and ob- 
stinate sturdiness of John Calvin in the practical theology of his 
everyday life. | 

Mr. McPhail had made up his mind sometime before his rather 
unpleasant interview with Mrs. Spruitt as to how he would conduct 
his appointed meeting. And though Uncle Billy Ballentine was not 
included in his plans, he had invited two other preachers to be pres- 
ent and help in the services, which were protracted, or rather which 
protracted themselves, more than two weeks. His preference was to 
have only one preacher with him at a time. He deprecated the idea 
of having two or more preachers in his pulpit and his people pitting 
the parsons against each other just as one would bet on the fleetest 
horse in a quarter race, or the gamest bird in a cock fight. 

Mr. McPhail had shown a fatherly interest in me from the first 
time he came to my father’s house, very soon after he came on our 
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circuit, and had won his way to my heart and full confidence when 
the meeting opened. I was not surprised when on the very first day 
of the meeting, or rather the first night, for the services began with 
a prayer meeting on Friday night, he privately begged me to consider 
at once the matter of personal religion. I was not only not surprised, 
but I think I should have felt disappointed if he had not done so. 

The first visiting brother to arrive on the ground did not get there 
till Sunday morning. The pastor had conducted the prayer meeting 
Friday night with the help of the class leaders and stewards and oth- 
ers, and had preached twice on Saturday—morning and night. His 
sermons were instructive and very impressive appeals to the large 
congregations present. I was very deeply affected by them, and I 
remember some of the illustrations and of the very words he used to 
this day. His pulpit manner and the intonations of his voice and the 
appearance of his honest, solemn face abide with me still. 

As I have already mentioned, the first preacher who was to help 
in the meeting came on Sunday morning. His name was Thomar 
Putney. He lived over in Georgia, and came over to give us a stari, 
as he called it; could stay only a few days. The truth afterward 
leaked out that he had avery limited stock of sermons. After he got 
through with “Remember Lot’s wife,” “What shall it profit a man?” 
“How shall we escape if we neglect,” etc., and a very few others, it 
was about time for him to seek new pastures. He wasa tall, slender- 
ly built, rather striking-looking man. He was about forty years old. 
He wore a beard, which was a quite unusual thing for a preacher to 
do in those days. He had lost his right eye and his left arm. He 
spoke with a ready and graceful fluency and in the ove rotundo man- 
ner. He was genuinely sympathetic in his pulpit style, and was at 
times both humorous and grotesque; and it was not an unusual thing 
for his congregation to be crying and laughing by turns. He was 
said to be very powerful in prayer, but I remember very distinctly 
that his prayers seemed to me, boy as I was, flippant and irreverent. 
He called it talking with God. He appeared to me to be on much too 
familiar terms with the Almighty. His prayers shocked and chilled 
me. He sung very sweetly. Herein he had great power. Now and 
then he sung a solo of the recitative style, and frequently melted the 
congregation into tears with the wonder-working power of his tender 
pathos. His coming to this meeting and the neighborhood was quite 
an event and created a genuine sensation. The people flocked to 
hear the wonderful one-armed, one-eyed evangelist preach and pray 
and sing. His special service in the meeting came to an end on 
Wednesday night. An immense throng packed into the church and 
around the windows and doors. The preacher was at his exceptional 
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best. He had liberty, and a vast amount of it. “O Liberty! what 
crimes are perpetrated in thy name!’’ He preached his great sermon 
on “ What shall it profit a man if he should gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” His peroration was on the eternal horrors of the 
second death. He was thrillingly and awfully eloquent. His voice 
and appearance, together with the subject-matter of his sermon, en- 
chained the undivided attention of the packed house. You could 
actually hear the breathing of the people as with streaming eyes and 
stifled sobs they hung on the words of the seemingly inspired preach- 
er. He closed with a most picturesque and startling illustration of 
the unending torment of the finally lost: “ Suppose that some black- 
plumed messenger would wing its flight from some distant sphere 
across trackless wastes—a profound abyss—and once in a thousand 
years remove just one grain of our terraqueous globe to that distant 
place, then some time, after thousands upon thousands, millions upon 
millions, trillions upon trillions of years and centuries and ages 
shall have rolled around, would our earth be removed from its fast- 
nesses and be transplanted into distant space; and then, O! then,” 
shrieked the impassioned and transfigured orator, “would eternity 
have just begun.” I afterward found the substance of his dread fig- 
ure in one of Wesley’s sermons, and discovered that Wesley had ap- 
propriated it from one of the early Fathers of the Church. It came, 
however, red-hot from the eloquent preacher to the Pine Log congre- 
gation with all the force and novelty of a revelation. Never had they 
before wrestled so helplessly with the doctrine of unending eternity. 

Then followed the invitation to the impenitent, the preacher read- 
ing in dramatic style one of Watts’s hymns: 

My thoughts on awful eubjects roll— 
Damnation and the dead; 


What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed. 


The hymn was sung to the funeral tune of “Mear.” Theeffect was 
tragically sublime. Crowds went forward for prayer. The notori- 
ously wicked and the lukewarm Church members knelt together . 
around the chancel and in the crowded aisles. I confess I was deep- 
ly impressed with the remarkable performance of the preacher, and 
yet the sensation was a benumbing and paralyzing one. I didn’t go 
up to the altar, and after leaving the church I didn’t regret not go- 
ing, as is so often the case. Somehow the impression forced itself 
on me that the preacher was simply acting a part, and that there was 
nothing genuine or real in all this sensational show of interest in the 
welfare of his hearers. In this I was confirmed when later in the 
evening the preacher went to my father’s house—the Methodist 
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preachers’ home in that neighborhood—preparatory to an early start 
home the next morning. He sat up with the family till a late hour— 
indeed, till an early hour, for it was long after midnight before he 
went to bed. Several of the neighbors dropped in on their way from 
church to hear him talk and also to hand him a well-filled purse, a 
slight token of appreciation, etc. The complimentary presence of . 
the brethren, to say nothing of the ducats, opened the flood gates of 
his overflowing heart and his voluble speech. Eloquent as he was 
in his sermons, he was even more so now. It seems to me I can see 
him till yet, and hear his jolly, rollicking voice as he retailed his ques- 
tionable jokes. I remember one thing very well: that he befouled the 
well-polished hearth and sides of the parlor fireplace with his filthy 
tobacco spittle. One of the spiciest things he told us was how he 
got the best of a brother circuit preacher in a horseswap. He wasas 
dramatic here as he was a few hours before in his terrific sermon. 
He laughed till he actually cried as he detailed the unexpected antics 
—unexpected to the new owner—of a blaze-faced, moon-eyed filly he 
had swapped him for a wind-broken stump-sucker. His jokes were 
mostly at the expense of the preachers. By coarse bravado and art- 
ful innuendo he sought to make sport of the circuit riders; said they 
didn’t get much for their services, but got all they were worth. He 
was a local preacher; called himself an amateur gospel ranger. I 
listened with the utmost astonishment. All my hitherto undefined 
and unacknowledged apprehension about the man’s being a mere 
charlatan was abundantly confirmed. Some such train of thought as 
this spontaneously arose in my mind: This man believed what he 
preached to-night or he did not. In case he did not, he trifled with 
his own conscience, and is a fraud; in case he did, he trifled with 
the consciences and the destinies of others, and is a fraud. In either 
case, a fraud. I was badly demoralized. It ended in my losing 
confidence in the preacher and in the effusive interest which he 
showed in his subject. 

Mr. Putney left next morning for another meeting in Elkins 
County, Ga. We didn’t hear any thing of him for some little time. 
A year or two afterward it was reported that he had to flee the coun- 
try for horse stealing. 

Alas for the rarity 


Of Christian charity, 
Under the sun, 


that we should so readily take up a reproach against a neighbor! And 
yetso it is. Nosooner does a reputed good man do wrong or go wrong 
than the world begins to say: “Nert, who next?” Now, while I repu- 
diate such twaddle—unkind, uncharitable, unreasonable mendacity 
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it is, and nothing more and nothing less—I confess I sometimes do 
feel tempted to revise the formula and put it thus: Nert, what next? 
Putney forfeiting our confidence in him and our regard for him in 
one respect, and that in which honesty of purpose and Christian prin- 
ciples are involved, we at once lose confidence in him in other and 
finally in all respects. The people who were once loudest in their 
praise were now readiest to condemn and denounce him. They went 
so far as to report that while a member of the Church and a profess- 
ing Christian he lost his eye in a row at a cockpit, and that ever aft- 
erward in that neighborhood he was called a one-eyed rooster. Oth- 
ers said that he lost his missing arm under most distressing and 
tragie circumstances: that while averring the truth of some state- 
ment he made in the pulpit he lifted up his right arm and prayed 
that God might wither it from his side if what he was saying was 
not true, and that soon after it perished away. It mattered little for 
the credence and currency of this story that it was Putney’s left and 
not right arm that had been lost. 

To return to the meeting, it must be confessed that the interest 
flagged very sensibly for the first few days after Putney left the 
neighborhood, and, as I honestly believe, for the neighborhood’s good. 
His place was promptly filled by a young Brother Hobgood—Kev. J. 
Wesley Hobgood—who came to spend the time between Sundays 
from a neighboring village, to which he gave his entire time and 
service. He was a stationed preacher, and was too important (Hob- 
good was) to his charge to be away of a Sunday. He arrived Mon- 
day afternoon, and so had a chance to hear Putney preach several 
times before he left for Georgia. This was unfortunate. He uncon- 
sciously imbibed something of the spirit of the self-assertive preacher 
he was to follow, and got to imitating him; and so you were reminded 
of a little David encased in the armor of a Saul, who stood head and 
shoulders above the average man. The fact is, Hobgood was little 
in more respects than he knew. He was of small stature, and then 
the little man was by no manner of means what some of the old peo- 
ple used to call “a swinged cat” in the pulpit, meaning by this a 
preacher whose appearance promised little but who really did sur- 
prisingly well. Without intending it, possibly, he really aped Put- 
ney both in the tones of his voice and his way of putting things. He 
got to telling funny things at the no little risk of people laughing 
rather at him than at his poor wit and clumsy jokes. And then he 
simed now and again at the grandiloquent style of pulpit oratory 
greatly in vogue at the time among Methodist preachers and ac- 
counted for in a degree I doubt not from the recently issued merito- 
rious sermons of the magnificent Bascom. This style of pulpit per- 
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formance and display was well named Bascomese. Young Hobgood 
had a good case of it, as we say of one who has taken the measles, 
which, when well broken out, is the most picturesque of diseases. 

Myra Spruitt, who remained firm in her conviction of the impor- 
tance of importing the principal preaching of the meeting from a 
distance, was evidently a little nervous about either the results or the 
prospects of the meeting. She and Mrs. Eben Yarbrough met in 
front of the church a little before the 11 o’clock service on Saturday, 
the last day Mr. Hobgood was to preach, and fell to talking about 
the young brother and his preaching. 

“He’s monstrous peart, according to my way of thinkin’,” said 
Myra, covering at once her retreat and Hobgood’s. 

“Well, I’m no judge, Sister Spruitt,” answered Mrs Yarbrough; 
“T’m no judge, but my Eb likes him mighty well. .Eb, he ’lows, for 
a little man, he’s hard to-beat.” 

It has been a long time since all these things took place. I found 
in an old scrapbook a few days ago a faded slip cut from the Hinds 
County (Ga.) Eagle, a paper long since discontinued. It is a letter 
written to the paper by avisitor who was casually present at the Pine 
Log Church and heard one of Hobgood’s sermons. The writer, as I 
afterward learned, was something of a scapegrace, but a young man 
of clever parts. He was the son of a Baptist preacher on the Geor- 
gia side of the Savannah, and in after years became a preacher him- 
self, and one of great usefulness and of very considerable local repu- 
tation. I give liberal extracts from the letter: 


Mr. Editor: I spent a most agreeable afternoon on Friday, the 28th inst., at the 
hospitable home of 'Squire Willson, who lives quite near Pine Log Methodist meet- 
ing house. I went with the family to service at night. It so happened that a big 
meeting was in progress—a lame effort, I would call it, ata revival. It seems to 
me that they need to take lessons from some of our Georgia Baptist parsons. But 
you just ought to have been there last night. It was as good asa circus, and then 
it was a free show. The preacher was a Mr. Hopscott, or something like that. He 
doesn’t belong to our “ faith and order”—your’s and mine, Mr. Editor—but he’s a 
rare bird all the same, a regular rara avis. I would like to see him and old Uncle 
Billy Jordan in a pitched battle on baptism, subjects and mode. It would be a 
duel between an old billy goat and a little bull yearling. You ought to have been 
there last night. He must have been at his best. I certainly can’t conceive of any 
degree of comparison beyond the sublime heights to which he aspired and attained. 
Shall I undertake to describe the wonderful little fellow? Well, no, I’ll not under- 
take it. I’ll just tell or try to tell of last night’s performance. Well, no, not all of 
it; only a part of it. I must appeal to your imagination (I assure you I’m not 
drawing on mine), and ask you to go with me to Pine Log and sit with me near 
the middle aisle, about three benches from the altar. This South Carolina pul- 
pit Demosthenes or Cicero has been charging and fuming ahead for about three. 
quarters of an hour. He stops and pants and blows and 1s off again. See him as 
he steps back to the rear of the pulpit to take a running go for his final charge. 
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He holds his handkerchief first in one hand and then in the other, sometimes 
wadded up as if about to throw at an imaginary target, and at others as a banneret 
tlung and floating to the breeze. Raising his arms aloft, he brings them to his 
sides with a flop, preparatory to his cockcrow of pulpitical arrogance and effront- 
ery. His face reddens, tears flow down his cheeks, his voice is an octave above its 
normal loudness. Hear him: “I must speak out—I must deliver my message and 
my soul, I must, I must, or P’II—”. I failed to catch what followed in the agony of 
his choking climax. I presume he meant to say that he must speak out or he 
would bust. The fact is, Mr. Editor, he did speak out, and busted all the same. 
. + . But do let me give you the grand climacteric of this wonderful piece of 
pulpit pyrotechnics. He was describing the ascent of the redeemed soul after death 
to the glories of the heavenly world. He described it under the figure of a long- 
caged but suddenly liberated eagle soaring in midheaven toward the sun. “An 
eagle, my brethren, had long been endungeoned in its lonesome cage, and had long 
sighed for liberty and light. He seemed to be droopingand dying. It was a beau- 
tiful, bright summer’s day, with no cloud to hide the sun or fleck the sky, that the 
master of the pining bird turned him loose. He stood still for some time, then shook 
himeelf, then walked around in stately dignity, as if to test whether or not he was 
free. He then leaps upon the trunk of a tree lying near. He stretches out one 
wing and brings it to his side again. [Here the preacher suits the action to the 
words.} He stretches out the other wing and brings i to his side. [Here, also, a 
dramatic gesture.] And then he leaps into the air and flaps his wings, and mounts 
up, up, up, rises higher, higher, higher, with eye fixed on the sun; mounts higher, 
higher, still higher, and higher still—and, brethren, that eagle has never been heard from 
till this day!” 

And, now, how is that for Buncombe, Mr. Editor? Hereafter it is adieu to 
Lovick Pierce and Jesse Mercer, and all hail to Hopscott! 


While a good deal in this letter must be put down to an obvious 
and, indeed, candidly expressed want of sympathy with the meeting, 
it is nevertheless not a wholly bad representation of what actually 
did take place. There had been more or less emotion during the 
services up to this time, and gocd had been done. The experienced 
eye of the stalwart and level-headed pastor detected that a great deal 
of the excitement was superficial, and he realized now as he had not 
done before the responsibility which devolved upon him as the pas- 
tor of his people. From now on he was in full and sole charge of the 
services. Sunday, the second of the revival, found him in the pulpit 
alone, with a very large congregation present. The house was packed 
at the 11 o’clock hour. Under the weird power of religious song the 
congregation had worked themselves up into something little less 
than frenzy, as under the lead of Cousin Tom Emerson—akin to no- 
body in the neighborhood, and yet everybody’s cousin—they sung: 

O what ship is this that will take us all home? 
O glory! hallelujah! 


Tia the old ship of Zion, halleloo! 
Tis the old ship of Zion, h-a-]-l-e-]-u-j-a-h! 


The dear old pastor groaned in spirit as he looked out over the sea 
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of upturned faces. He felt the burden of souls. He felt that there 
was much genuine emotion in the hymn so effusively sung. He 
groaned all the same. He feared that there was much that was su- 
perficial in all the sensational services of the meeting up to this pe- 
riod of it. The preaching hitherto had been of the most general and 
unpractical kind. The horrors of hell had seized the people with 
something like a panic, and the joys of heaven had been served up to 
them in a most appetizing feast—“ enough for each, enough for all, 
enough for evermore.” The vices of the day had been spasmodically 
and heroically arraigned, but in such a manner as to leave all in 
doubt as to who was meant, and, in some instances, as to what was 
meant. None of the practical duties of everyday life had been em- 
phasized. Necthing had been said about paying one’s honest debts, 
or brother going to law with brother, or tattling, or backbiting, or 
uncharitable censoriousness, or Sunday visiting, or sending the gos- 
pel to the heathen, or members of the same Church refusing to speak 
to each other, or the rich grinding the faces of the poor, or the poor 
refusing to work and expecting to be countenanced in their poverty 
and idleness. The liquor-seller came in for his share of rebuke, and 
so the gambler and the patrons of what John Milton calls “the light, 
fantastic toe,” but most of the neighborhood faults and sins had not 
been discovered to the awakened consciences of the people. 

As the preacher arose to take his text there was deathlike still- 
ness. The people saw in his solemn demeanor, as they felt in the 
powerful and spiritual prayer with which he had introduced the serv- 
ices, that he had come to them from his closet, for the nonce the se- 
cret place of the Most High. Myra Spruitt and Sallie Sherill, and 
that part of the community whom they represented—good people, to 
be sure, but sensational in their tastes and characters—were in their 
places, and, to be candid, were better reconciled to their pastor's hav- 
ing sole charge of the meeting than they were when the meeting 
opened. Perhaps Mr. McPhail never preached with more liberty. 
*“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” His sermon, like 
the Word which he preached—the Word-whom he preached— was 8 
two-edged sword piercing heart and conscience and laying bare the 
motives and principles of their lives to his hearers. He proceeded 
in an original and striking way. He knew what to say, and he said it. 
He described one after another of the symptoms of the spiritual dis- 
ease of the people, calling things by their right names, and leaving 
it to the Spirit to make the application. It was amusing to observe 
how the people would nod first to the right and then to the left as all 
unconsciously they would fit the cap to this or that member of the 
congregation. He finally arrested their self-satisfied bowing right 
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and left, and brought their eyes to the floor, and in many instances, 
their faces to their hands as they leaned their heads upon the backs 
of the benches before them in a solemn, vigorous, ad hominem appeal. 
“O my brethren and sisters [it seemed to me that he threw an especial 
emphasis on the sisters]—O my brethren and sisters, if, as I have 
proceeded, we have taken home to ourselves the message which has 
been presented, and have discovered our pictures in the mirror of the 
gospel held up before you and before himself by a servant of Jesus 
Christ, then let us congratulate ourselves that we have not preachcd 
in vain nor heard in vain. If, however, while I have been preaching 
you have been thinking only of your neighbors and not of yourselves, 
then in God’s name I invite you to meet me at the altar of the church 
and around this sacred place let us confess our sins before God and 
each other.” He said nothing about consecration or reconsecration. 
It was an honest confession of sin from those who needed to confess 
their sins that he wanted. The people knelt in great numbers around 
the altar, in the aisles, at their seats. The effect was startling and 
overwhelming. The prayer that followed was in low, distinct tones 
in the hushed audience of the prostrate people, the preacher not pray- 
ing to the people, nor for them only, but praying as one of them, and 
thus actually and literally leading them in prayer as they approached 
together into the presence of the Father of them all. 

At the night service following the truly powerful preaching of Mr. 
McPhail an event occurred of which I can never think without amuse- 
ment. Though I had not missed a service during the ten days of the 
meeting, I had not yet gone up to the altar for prayer. To-night I 
made a start. At the close of a short, instructive sermon on repent- 
ance, I, with a number of others, went forward for prayer. I hadn’t 
more than done so when something occurred which made me laugh in 
spite of myself. I tried to restrain and behave myself, but it was ut- 
terly out of the question. I stuffed my handkerchief in my mouth 
and hid my face in my hands, but laugh I must and laugh I did. 
What had I to do but to leave in disgrace? So I got up in a broad 
grin and abruptly and hurriedly left the church, went immediately 
home, and shut myself up till next morning. 

My mortification was increased, if that could be possible, when I 
understood the day following that it was reported that I had “come 
through”—+. e., been converted, the night before. My laughing was 
mistaken for the traditional holy laugh of Methodist revivals. It was 
any thing else. Though not intentionally unholy, it had none of the 
elements of holiness. 

Said Mrs. Spruitt to several ladies standing near the ehurch door 
next morning: “O, I was so glad to see Billy Willson go up last 
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night, an’ he hadn’t more’n got on his knees when he come through. 
I was where I could see him plain. His face fairly shined. I seed 
it plain. I tell you now he’s got it and got it good. I can allus tell 
it—tell it as fur as I can see it.” 

“Don’t know so well about that,” said Mrs. Lovey Diggins, “I 
tell you I don’t know so well about that. If I had my ruthers, I'd 
like to see ’em a strivin’ an’ a groanin’ after it like as if they meant 
somethin’. I’m a thinkin’ what don’t cost much don’t come to much. 
Accordin’ to my thinkin’, it’s in religion like other things: come easy 
go easy.” 

“The fact is,” rejoined the irrepressible Myra, “the good Lord is 
a sight more willin’ to give than we is to receive. What’s the use o’ 
‘wearin’ ourselves out a.axin’ and a groanin’ and a cryin’ when he’s 
on the givin’ hand all the time, as Uncle Billy Ballentine says. Why 
it’s Just like Brother McPhail said in his sermon last spring about the 
brazen serpent on the pole. Says he: ‘What’s the use and what's 
the sense of the poor bit Hebrew a lookin’ down at his sores and a 
pullin’ ’em open and saying how bad he’s bit and never once lookin’ 
to the serpent on the pole,’ says he.” 

The difficulty with me was that instead of looking to the serpent 
on the pole in any spiritual sense I had inadvertently looked up from 
where I was kneeling at the altar at old Mr. Medlock, an awkward 
old farmer but a very good man, who was standing over little Maggie 
McPhail, the pastor’s nine-year-old daughter, who was kneeling near 
me at the altar and weeping as though her little heart would break. 
There stood the dear old man, the tears running down his face, rub- 
bing and slapping his hands together and speaking in excited and 
sympathetic tones: “Sis, sis, we know we’s passed from death unto 
life, bekase we love the brethren, ah, bekase we love the brethren, 
ah.” The effect on me was irresistible. To me it was ludicrous in 
the extreme. Here was this little darling weeping she scarcely knew 
why, but certainly not because of any want of love for the brethren, 
and who needed that some one would personate to her the dear Sav- 
iour, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, and should whisper in 
simple and sweet accents those words first spoken eighteen centuries 
ago, the echo of which has never died out and never will: “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me!” 

When I told Mr. McPhail the reason of my singular and unseemly 
conduct, he didn't lower on me as though I had committed the un- 
pardonable sin, but with all due gravity begged me to allow nothing 
to stand in the way of my seeking Christ then and there. He told 
me more than I had ever known before of Mr. Medlock, assured me 
that he was one of the very best men of the neighborhood; said that 
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owing possibly to his early Calvinistic training he had never quite 
indorsed or even understood the Methodist doctrine of entire sancti- 
fication, but said he: “ Brother Medlock, who holds to this doctrine 
and professes the experience, is the best argument in its favor I have 
yet found.” He went on to say: “ Your father will tell you if you 
ask him of the time when the stars fell, as they called it. It was be- 
fore you were born. It was a strikiny meteoric display in 1833. It 
produced at the time a profound impression. People thought the 
judgment day was at hand—many of them did at least. There was 
great consternation, weeping and praying. Brother Medlock took 
his seat on the little piazza of his humble home, self-possessed and 
happy, clapping his hands and singing and shouting; and when after 
awhile the strange phenomena disappeared as the sun rose the next 
morning, and he realized that the day of judgment had not come, he 
cried like a homesick, lonesome child, disappointed that he could 
not go and be forever with the Lord.” 

I continued to go forward for prayer as the meeting ¥ was continued 
day after day. On Wednesday night before the meeting closed on 
the following Sunday Uncle Billy Ballentine made his appearance. 
He came uninvited, and for no other purpose than to do good and 
show his interest in his former neighbors, for he had once rented and 
worked a one-horse farm within a mile of the Pine Log Church. He 
was not a preacher—only an exhorter. He was a very good man, but 
had a limited stock of intelligence. The preacher was hoarse and 
tired and really needed help. Not without some misgiving he put 
up his visiting brother to conduct the service. Uncle Billy did not 
hesitate to do so, but wouldn’t have felt hurt if he had not been in- 
vited. He may have done somebody some good that night. He cer- 
tainly did me none. He read in a shambling style the whole of the 
sixtieth chapter of Isaiah. He took no special part of it as a text, 
but ranged round at large liberty—I had better call it license. Some 
of his exegetical feats I remember still. He was describing “gross 
darkness:” the darkness covering the earth and gross darkness the 
people. “Gross darkness, what does it mean by gross darkness? 
Well, I'll tell you what it means, my brethren. A gross, you know, 
my brethren, a gross means twelve dozen, or one hundred and forty- 
four, my brethren. And now, my brethren, you just take the dark- 
est night you ever saw, my brethren, and one hundred and forty-four 
times that dark is gross darkness, my brethren.” And thereupon 
gross darkness came down like a pall upon my bewildered mind, and 
the prince of darkness scored another victory against me. 

I distinctly made up my mind as I went home that night to give 
no further attention to the meeting, or at least not to go up to the 
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altar again. And yet Iwas promptly at church next morning. When 
the invitation to go forward for prayer was given I remained quiet 
and unmoved in my seat. Judge of my surprise when Uncle Billy 
Ballentine, coming up to where I was standing, gently and kindly 
laid his hand on my shoulder, and said: “Don’t turn your back on 
your Saviour, my son.” Then and there was the point of destiny. 
When I went out of the church late that afternoon it seemed to me 
that the face of Uncle Ballentine was shining like that of au angel. 
They say that mine was shining too. 

As already mentioned, there were very few negroes in the Pine 
Log neighborhood. There was no gallery in the Pine Log Church. 
Three benches were fenced off in the rear, and these gave abundant 
accommodation to the limited number that attended. On special oc- 
casions, when the congregations were much larger than usual, they 
were confined to one side, the whites occupying the other. When 
the congregation was still greater, they were crowded still further 
into their reserved half, and sometimes crowded out altogether. 
There was one exception to this last, sometimes a solitary exception, 
but always one. It was crazy Nance, as she was called. Her case 
was asad one. Early in her married life she was separated from her 
husband, who was taken by a trader and sold to a Mississippi planter. 
Soon after, her only child, bearing the name and image of his father, 
sickened and died. Nancy’s troubles broke her heart and run her 
mad. She had but three thoughts: her absent husband, of whom she 
had never heard after his sale, her baby’s grave, and her religion. 
She had no heart for anything else and no mind for anything else. 
She was of little service on the plantation where she belonged, but 
she was always kindly cared for. She never failed to be in her seat 
when the church was opened for service, and however great the 
pressure for room she always kept it. At one time, early in her ex- 
perience of trouble and of religion, she was noisy in her demonstra- 
tions, shouting and talking out during the services. But now, in 
1850, she hasn’t done so in many years. Sam Robards was a kind of 
self-constituted neighborhood patrol. Old Aunt Polly Williams used 
to say that he was like a dishrag: that kept everything else clean but 
was the dirtiest thing about the house. He was an ambitious leader 
of the neighborhood proletariat. Neither he nor his family before 
him had ever owned slaves. He met crazy Nance out from home one 
day, and told her if he ever heard a whimper from her at church again 
he’d wear her out. She was never noisy after that, but always in her 
place. Would devoutly listen to the sermon and join in the singng 
in a crooning monotone, and on communion days would come up with 
a few of her color after the whites had finished and take the sacra- 
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ment. She was a good woman by every token of a blameless and 
consecrated life. 

It was on Sunday, the very last day of the meeting, which was to 
close at 11 o’clock with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. I was 
walking silent and alone toward the church. For two days after my 
conversion I was on the mountain top of ecstacy and joy. To-day I 
was in the valley of self-abasement and depression. In my violent 
reaction I was about to question whether I ever had any religion, or, 
indeed, whether there was any such thing as religion. It was about 
an hour before service. Nancy and I met at the junction of our 
paths a few hundred yards from the church. 

“Mars Will, is yer still trabblin’ on?” 

“What do you mean, Aunt Nancy?” 

“Is yer still on yer journey home, Mars Will?” 

“QO, well, I don’t know, Aunt Nancy. I feel very much disheart- 
ened. I do want to do right, but it seems to me everything goes 
wrong. If ever I get to heaven, it'll be by the skin of my teeth.” 

“No, chile, no; if you ever gits to heben, it’ll be by de blood of 
de blessed Savia.” 

Again the darkness fled away. Since then I have walked in the 
light. My best evidence of Christian faith and hope is that I have 
daily less patience with myself and more patience with others, less 
patience with wrong and more with wrongdoers, and that I have a 
growing conviction of what this means: I BELIEVE IN THE COMMON- 
ION OF SAINTS. 


Here closes William Willson’s story. It is enough for 
me to add that he still lives to illustrate in his life and 
ministry the faith which he early espoused. He is a Meth- 
odist, and a Methodist preacher of the old school. He 
reveres and loves the “old paths,” but is no pessimist. He 
is growing old; and yet, in thought and spirit and work, 
he is ever renewing his youth. SAMUEL A. WEBER, 

Winnsboro, 8. C. 
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AFRICAN SLAVERY AND THE TENNESSEE CONVENTION 
OF 1834. 





In these rapid latter days the public mind soon loses 
interest in events that have occurred and gone to record. 
Thirty years ago the burning question in every part of 
the United States was African slavery. Men, women, and 
children discussed ‘it, always with eagerness, and often 
with passion. It led on, step by step, to a great civil war, 
and threatened at one time to prove the destruction of our 
republican form of government. But who cares to talk 
about it now? In the expressive, but not very elegant 
language of the day, it is “decidedly a back number.” 
Other grave issues have arisen. Men are engrossed with 
matters of present concern. The eyes of the modern 
world front to the future, and are rarely ever turned upon 
the past. With the great masses of struggling and aspir- 
ing human beings, it is impossible that the case should be 
otherwise. 

But the thoughtful student of the social, political, and 
ethical problems which are given for solution to this gen- 
eration will find it immensely profitable and interesting 
to go back and examine the whole course of that wonder- 
ful agitation which terminated in the liberation of the 
slaves. At many points he will be startled by the discov- 
ery of facts entirely new to him. Nothing, we suppose, 
will surprise him more than the abundant evidence of the 
existence of a strong abolition feeling in many parts of 
the Southern States—notably in Virginia and Tennessee 
—far along into the decades of the present century. It is 
the purpose of this paper to show how this feeling arrested 
itself, and how it was dealt with in the Tennessee Consti- 
tutional Convention which met in the city of Nashville 
May 19, 1834. 

(118) 
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It was my privilege to examine about a year ago an in- 
complete file of one of the first antislavery papers estab- 
lished in the United States. This paper was issued from 
Jonesboro, Tenn., in 1828, Elihu Embree, himself an ex- 
tensive ironmaker and a slaveholder, being both editor 
and proprietor. The file is now in the possession of Esq. 
Thomas J. Wilson, who married Mr. Embree’s daughter. 
It contains many things that read very strangely in the 
light of subsequent events. In more than one issue the 
editor bewails the loss occasioned to Tennessee by the re- 
moval of so many excellent families to the free State of 
Ohio. Every issue is filled with accounts of the organi- 
zation of antislavery societies in different sections of East 
Tennessee, and, more sparingly, in the other grand divis- 
ions of the commonwealth. The likelihood is that the 
initiative was taken in this matter of the societies by cer- 
tain Quaker preachers in Jefferson and Blount Counties. 
Very few of our readers, we take it for granted, are aware 
of the fact that one of these preachers was the father of 
the English statesman, Hon. William E. Forster, whom 
the Irish spitefully dubbed “ Buckshot Forster.” 

Citizens of all ranks and classes gave the movement their 
approval and support. The Churches looked upon it with 
a friendly eye. The Methodist itinerants, almost to a 
man, were in favor of emancipation. The Presbyterians 
of that region were equally decided in their convictions. 
Rev. Dr. David Nelson, the famous author of the “ Cause 
and Cure of Infidelity,” a native of Washington County, 
and a brother-in-law of the late highly esteemed Chief 
Justice, James W. Deaderick, threw himself with great 
earnestness and eloquence into the advocacy of the pro- 
posed reform. Rev. Dr. Frederick A. Ross—so I have 
been told—liberated and sent to Liberia more than forty 
men and women. A number of laymen followed the 
example of their clerical instructors, among others that 
very upright man and useful citizen, Judge S. J. W. 
Lucky. The Hon. John Blair, who was a ruling elder, 
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and who for twelve years represented the First District in 
the United States Congress, became convinced that slav- 
ery was morally wrong, but could not see, as a practical 
question, how he could benefit his servants by manumit- 
ting them; and he therefore offered to give Dr. Nelson a 
bill of sale for them, authorizing him to dispose of them 
as his enlightened judgment might direct. Dr. Nelson, 
however, promptly declined to accept the responsibility. 
He was not the first man that has found it easier to pro- 
claim an abstract principle of morals than to determine 
what that principle requires to be done in a given instance. 
The cases that I have mentioned are only a few out of 
many. I might multiply them indefinitely. These are 
enough for my purposes. They indicate the widespread 
prevalence of a sentiment of no ordinary character. 

The convention of 1834 was called by the Legislature 
of the preceding year chiefly for one purpose: namely, 
to rectify the injustice of the prevailing method of 
taxing real estate. The original constitution, framed in 
1796, contained a clause which provided that all lands 
should be taxed at the same valuation. The object of such 
a provision was to encourage improvements by freeing 
them from extra burdens. For a time it worked well 
enough, but in the course of forty years it became a great 
injustice and needed remedying. But no body of men 
convened to consider the organic law ever stopped with 
making one or a few alterations. When the convention 
met, it was flooded with petitions, propositions, and mo- 
tions of every kind and character. 

From the first week the friends of emancipation began 
to show their hand. On May 26th, Mr. W. T. Senter, a 
Methodist preacher representing Rhea and Hamilton, 
“ presented the memorial of sundry citizens of Rhea Coun- 
ty on the subject of emancipation.” Similar memorials 
were presented on the 27th by Mr. W. C. Roadman, from 
Cocke and Sevier, and on the 28th by Mr. Matthew Ste- 
phenson, from Washington. In the journal for the 29th 
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we read: “Mr. Robert J. McKinney presented a memorial 
from sundry citizens of Greene County on the subject of 
emancipation. . . . Mr. McGaughey presented the 
memorial of 347 citizens of Greene County on the subject 
of emancipation.” On the 30th again two memorials were 
brought in, one by Mr. Bradshaw, from Jefferson, and an- 
other by Mr Kincaid, from Bedford. So it went on and 
on, with little intermission, for more than a month. 

So strong a showing could not be utterly ignored. 
Something must be done. Accordingly, on the 30th of 
. May, Mr. Stephenson introduced the following resolution: 


That a committee of thirteen, one from each Congressional Dis- 
trict, be appointed to take into consideration the propriety of desig- 
nating some period from which slavery shall not be tolerated in this 
State; and that all memorials on that subject that have been or may 
be presented to the convention be referred to said committee to con- 
sider and report thereon. 

Six days later Mr. McGaughey moved to take up and 
consider this resolution, and the motion prevailed. Imme- 
diately thereupon, Mr. Adam Huntsman, of Madison 
County, moved to lay the whole matter on the table till 
the first day of January following—that is, to postpone it 
indefinitely. When the vote was taken on Mr. Hunts- © 
man’s proposition, it was determined in the affirmative by 
a majority of thirty-eight to twenty, nearly two to one. 
After such action it did not seem likely that anything fur- 
ther would be said or done; but, on the same day, Mr. 
Nelson J. Hess, of the counties of Gibson and Dyer, 
brought forward for consideration a series of half-and-half 
resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That the General Assembly shall have no power to 
pass laws for the emancipation of the slaves without the consent of 
their owner or owners or without paying their owners previous to 
such emancipation a full equivalent in money for the slave or slaves 
so emancipated. 

2. They shall have no power to prevent immigrants to this State 
from bringing with them such persons as are deemed slaves by the 
laws of any one of the United States so long as any person of the 
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same age or description shall be continued in slavery by the laws of 
this State. 

3. They may pass laws permitting the owners of slaves to emanci- 
pate them, saving the rights of creditors, and requiring them thereon 
to be removed without the limits of this State. 

4. They shall have full power to prevent any slaves being brought 
into this State for the purpose of speculation or as merchandise. 

5. They shall have full power to pass such laws as may be neces- 
sary to oblige the owners to treat them with humanity and to abstain 
from all injuries to them extending to life or limb. 

6. They shall have full power to pass laws to prevent negroes and 
mulattoes from coming to and settling in the State under any pretext 
whatever. 

7. In the prosecution of slaves for felony no inquest by a grand 
jury shall be necessary, but the proceedings on such prosecutions 
shall be regulated by law, except that the General Assembly shall 
have no power to deprive them of the privilege of a trial by a petit 


jury. 


Instead of adopting Mr. Hess’s paper, the convention, 
which evidently felt that it had not met the public expec- 
tation by its summary method of dealing with the many 
memorials before it, at the instance of Mr. Robert Allen, 
of Sumner, determined to appoint a committee of three, 
one from each division of the State, “to draft the reasons 
that determined it to decline to act upon the memorials on 
the subject of slavery.” The Chair named as such commit- 
tee, Mr. Allen, Mr. Huntsman, and Mr. J. A. McKinney. 
Mr. Allen declined to serve, and Mr. Francis B. Fogg, 
of Davidson, was put into his place. The work of the 
committee was really done by Mr. McKinney, a very able, 
vigorous, and positive lawyer, who sat for the county of 
Hawkins. In fact, if the journal may be taken as a safe 
guide, it is evident that Mr. McKinney was the most con- 
spicuous figure in the convention. He was a brother of 
Mr. R. J. McKinney, then member from Greene, who sub- 
sequently for a long term of years occupied and adorned 
a place upon the supreme bench. Mr. Fogg also became 
a leading and influential member of the Nashville bar. 

While the committee was digesting its report, Mr. J. A. 
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Mabry, of Knox County, on June 13, offered this resolu- 
tion: 

That the present Constitution of the State of Tennessee be so 
amended as to prevent and prohibit the sale of slaves or persons 
of color, by virtue of executions founded on all contracts made and 
entered into after the first day of January, 1835. 

On the 18th day of June Mr. Bradley Kimbrough, of 
Monroe County, submitted the following: 

Resolved, That this convention make some provisions authorizing 
the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, from time to time, 
to propose to the citizens of this State a system of emancipation 
(without prejudice to the owners of slaves or embarrassment to the 
State), and if one-half or two-thirds of the citizens (as may be agreed 
upon by this convention) voting for members of the General Assem- 
bly shall vote in favor of any system of emancipation proposed and 
submitted to them by the Legislature, it shall be adopted by the next 
succeeding General Assembly of the State and become the law of the 
land forever thereafter. 

On the same day Mr. Willie Blount, of Montgomery 
County, offered a series of three resolutions substantially 
the same as those previously presented by Mr. Hess. All 
these papers went, we suppose, to the Special Committee, 
though the journal does not say so, and, indeed, gives us 
no information whatever as to the disposition made of 
them. 

After nearly two weeks’ deliberation, the committee 
brought in an elaborate report. I quote it entire, so that 
my readers have all the material for an independent judg- 
ment of their own. It need only be said that I am not 
responsible for the grammar or the punctuation. These 
were certainly no strong points with Mr. McKinney. 


REporr. 


The committee are fully satisfied that the reasons which induced 
a great majority of the members of the convention, to refuse to enter 
upon a lengthy discussion of the perplexing question, propounded by 
the memorialiste, were the utter impracticability of the plan proposed 
in the memorials, the inexpediency of the measure if it could have 
been accomplished, both as it respected the dearest interests of the 
whole community, and particularly of the slave population of this 
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State, and the absolute certainty that the discussion of that subject 
in the convention would produce no result except the waste of time, 
the expenditure of money, and the destruction of harmony among 
the members, the preservation of which was so necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the great work the people of Tennessee sent the 
convention here to perform. The committee do not understand the 
convention as denying the truth of the proposition which asserts 
that slavery is an evil. To prove it to be a great evil is an easy task, 
but to tell how that evil can be removed is a question that the wisest 
heads and the most benevolent hearts have not been able to answer 
in a satisfactory manner. If slaves in the United States were of the 
same color and cast as the other members of the community, there 
would be but little difficulty in the matter. Slavery once existed in 
the land of our ancestors, but there it has long ago been extinguished, 
because there the slave and his master were of the same race and 
wore the same complexion, and when the shackles of slavery fell from 
the hands he mingled with the mass of the community, and there was 
no trace left to tell his descendants that their ancestors ever had been 
in a state of servitude. But the African slave stands in a different 
attitude—he bears upon his forehead a mark of separation which dis- 
tinguishes him from the white man—as much after he is a free man 
as when he was a slave; the gates of society are just as effectually 
barred against him, and he is as truly denied the privileges of mem- 
bership with the rest of the community after he becomes a nominal 
free man as while he is a real slave. But this is not all, the condi- 
tion of a man of color surrounded by persons of a different cast and 
complexion is the most forlorn and wretched that can be imagined. 
He is a stranger in the land of his nativity, he is an outcast in the 
place of his residence, he has scarcely a motive to prompt him to vir- 
tuous action or to stimulate him to honorable exertions. At every 
turn and corner of the walks of life he is beset with temptations, 
strong, nay, almost irresistible, to the force of which in most cases 
he may be expected to yield, the consequences of which must be that 
he will be degraded, despised, and trampled upon by the rest of the 
community. When the free man of color is oppressed by the proud, 
or circumvented by the cunning, or betrayed by those in whom he 
has reposed confidence, do the laws of the land afford him more than 
a nominal protection? Denied his oath in a court of justice, unable 
to call any of his own color to be witnesses of the injury he com- 
plains of has been committed by a white man, how many of his 
wrongs must remain unredressed—how many of his rights be vio- 
lated with impunity—how poor a boon does he receive when receiv- 
ing freedom, if what he receives can be called by that name. Unen- 
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viable as is the condition of the slave, unlovely as slavery is in all its 
aspects, bitter as the draught may be that the slave is doomed to 
drink, nevertheless his condition is better than the condition of the 
free man of color in the midst of a community of white men, with 
whom he has no common interest, no fellow feeling, no equality. If 
the slave is sick, he has a master or mistress whose own interest will 
prompt them to furnish him with food and medicine and attendance 
suited to his situation; but when the free man of color is laid upon 
a bed of sickness who, cares for him, what hand supplies his wants, 
who will step to his humble bed of straw and feel his pulse, or inquire 
into the symptoms of his disease, or even hand him a cup of water 
to allay his thirst? The slave is almost wholly exempt from care; 
when his day’s work is done he lies down and sleeps soundly; if the 
crops are destroyed by mildew or blasting his peace of mind is not 
disturbed thereby, and when old age overtakes him, and his limbs 
require rest, and his hands can work no longer in his master’s house 
the law has provided him with a home and secured him a mainte- 
nance. He knows not at any time to hear his children ask for bread 
when he has none to give them, they too are provided for. But who 
supplies the wants of the free man of color when old age overtakes 
him and he is unable to provide for himself? He has to contend 
with all the ills of poverty, aggravated by the sense of his own de- 
graded situation, compared with those around him. The cold hand 
of charity will indeed sometimes throw him the crust that has fallen 
from the rich man’s table, but even these donations he will not at all 
times receive, when they are greatly needed. 

The convention do not impugn the motives of the memorialists, 
or in any manner question the benevolence of their hearts or the 
rectitude of their intentions, but they do believe that the memorial- 
ists have not fully considered what would be the practical result of 
complying with the prayer of their petitions. They are persuaded 
the memorialists have not calculated how the adoption of the plan 
proposed by them would affect the hopes, the prospects, the dearest 
interests, of the very persons for whom they feel so much compas- 
sion; how it would affect the happiness, the prosperity, the future 
destinies of this State, the delegated sovereignty of which is now in 
the hands of this convention, or in what manner it would operate on 
the interest and happiness of the great family of nations, of which 
the State of Tennessee is but a single member, and to all of whom 
she is under a solemn obligation to consult their welfare as well as 
her own. Suppose the prayer of the memorialists to be granted to 
the fullest extent of their wishes. Suppose a provision inserted in 
the Constitution that all children of slaves born after a certain future 
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day should be free at a certain age; say females at the age of twenty- 
one, and males at the age of twenty-five; what would be the inevita- 
ble consequence? Not what the memorialists suppose, but a totally 
different state of things. Slaves might indeed be banished from 
this State, but they would not be made free; they would not indeed 
be slaves in the State of Tennessee, but they would be slaves in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Missouri, or Arkansas, and would that 
better their condition? Who supposes that it would? Who does 
not know that it would not? The convention could not overlook the 
certainty that a speedy removal of the slaves from this State would 
be the inevitable consequence of any interference on their part with 
the subject of slavery. They know full well that to banish slavery 
from the State is one thing, but to make the slaves free is altogether 
a different matter. They believe that before any provision that might 
be inserted in the Constitution could operate by the emancipation of 
a single slave, the greater part of these unfortunate beings would be 
carried beyond the limits of the State, and be placed forever out of 
the reach of the operation of the Constitution, or of any law that 
might be enacted under its provisions. And could this be prevented? 
Could the convention, or the Legislature, or the courts of justice is- 
sue any mandate to prevent the owners of slaves from removing them 
beyond the limits of this State, and settling or selling them in other 
States to the South and West of us? Surely this could not be done. 
No one will say it could. Nor need the fact be concealed that after 
the meeting of the convention, and before any order had been taken 
on the memorials on the subject of emancipation laying on their ta- 
bles, news reached the members from various quarters that owners 
of slaves were in readiness to remove them to other States, if the 
convention took a single step in the matter to the prejudice of what 
they considered to be their vested rights. The convention believed 
that a benevolent regard for the slave population of this State pro- 
hibited them from granting the prayer of the memorialists. 

The interference of the convention in this matter would have 
thrown a firebrand into the community, and kindled strife that would 
- not be extinguished for years to come; and in doing so they would 
have pulled down ruin on the head of the slave, instead of having 
ameliorated his condition. The convention are persuaded that while 
slavery exists in the United States it is expedient, both for the bene- 
fit of the slave and the free man, that the slaves should be distributed 
over as large a territory as possible; as thereby the slave receives 
better treatment, and the free man is more secure. They know full 
well that though slavery has recently been banished from some of 
the States in the Union, yet while these States were legislating on 
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the subject, many of the unhappy slaves themselves were transported 
by land and water to the Southern States, where they were placed in 
a more hopeless state of bondage, and where many of these very 
slaves still remain. They were satisfied that any interference on 
their part, on this delicate subject, would not in any manner benefit 
the slave; while at the same time it would have a direct tendency to 
bring about a state of things that might make the stoutest heart trem- 
ble. Let the slaves in the United States, by the operation of any 
cause whatever, be congregated together within the bounds of three 
or four States; so that they can ascertain their own numbers and 
strength, concert plans among themselves, and codperate with each 
other; then what is to prevent a servile war? one of the greatest ca- 
lamities with which a nation can possibly be afflicted. It cannot be 
denied that in Tennessee slaves are treated with as much humanity 
as in any part of the world where slavery exists. Here they are well 
clothed and fed, and the labor they have to perform is not grievous 
nor burdensome. They are not prohibited from attending public 
worship on Sundays, and frequently they are taught to read at Sun- 
day schools; and they have access to the religious instruction and the 
means of grace in common with the rest of the community. To this 
there may be some exceptions, but it is believed that they are few and 
far between. How would the removal of the slave population from 
this State to the States south and west of us operate on their condi- 
tion? Would they not thereby be rendered much more uncomforta- 
ble? Would they not be exposed to sickness and death by reason of 
the unhealthiness of the climate to which they would be removed? 
The ravages of the cholera in the slave population in Louisiana 
speaks a volume on this subject. Would they enjoy the comforts of 
life in the same abundance in which they now do? Would not their 
future prospects of deliverance from bondage be rendered more dis- 
tant and hopeless? Are they not in general attached to the homes 
they now have? And do they wish to change them? Who does not 
know that the slave population of this State are even now waiting 
with trembling anxiety the result of the deliberations of the conven- 
tion on this subject; fearing, as they do, that a removal from this 
State is to be the consequence? If the prayer of the slave popula- 
tion of this State could be heard on this subject, it would be that the 
prayer of the memorialists might not be granted. 

It is not intended to draw a comparison between the situation of 
the slave population in Tennessee and the situation of the laboring 
peasantry of European countries, but it is confidently believed, if that 
comparison were made, the situation of the slave in Tennessee would 
be found vastly preferable. 
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But suppose a provision to be inserted in the Constitution that the 
children of all slaves in the State of Tennessee, to be born after a 
certain day, should be free; and suppose (which cannot be done con- 
sistently with the truth) that the slaves would not be removed, but 
would be permitted to remain where they now are, what then would 
be the consequence? Would not a scene most appalling be exhibited 
in process of time? The slave population in 1830 amounted to 142,- 
530, and it cannot be doubted that it now amounts to 150,000. What 
will probably be the number of slaves in this State when the time 
arrives that any provision that the convention would make for their 
emancipation would go into operation? That they would amount to 
200,000 is a moderate calculation. What then would be the condi- 
tion of the community with such a multitude of human beings turned 
loose in society, with all the habits, morals, and manners of the slave, 
with only the name and nominal privileges, but without any of the 
real blessings of liberty or the real privileges of the freeman? Would 
not two distinct classes of people in the same community array them- 
selves against each other in perpetual hostility and mutual distrust? 
Would not the constant collision that would take place between them 
produce a feverish excitement, alike destructive to the happiness of 
both parties? Would not the condition of the free people of color, 
under the operation of the causes already enumerated, be more 
wretched than the condition of the slaves? Would not the white 
portion of the community be more insecure with such a multitude 
among them who had no common interest with, no bond of union to 
that part of the community, with whom they were mixed, and yet 
from whom they were forever separated by a mark of distinction that 
time itself could not wear away? The people of color, numerous as 
they would be, with no kindred feeling to unite them to that part of 
the community, whom they would both envy and hate, would never- 
theless, have at their command a portion of physical strength that 
might and probably would be wielded to the worst of purposes. They 
would look across the southern boundary of the State, and there they 
would see, in a state of servitude, a people of their own color and 
kindred, to whom they were bound by the strong bonds of consan- 
guinity, and with whom they could make a common cause, and would 
they not be strongly tempted to concert plans with them to extermi- 
nate the white man and take possession of the country? They would 
then possess the means of consulting together, of codperating with 
each other, and let it not be forgotten, that they would be animated 
by every feeling of the human heart that impels to action. 

Does it require the gift of prophecy to foretell that such a state of 
things could not exist, without endangering the peace, the prosperity, 
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nay the very existence of society; without jeopardizing the dearest 
interests of our beloved State? Are the bloody scenes of St. Domingo 
forgotten; will not similar. causes always produce similar effects; 
would not the same horrible tragedy be acted over again in our own 
‚country, at our firesides, and in our bedchambers? Surely the con- 
vention were in duty bound not to meddle with a matter, their inter- 
ference in which could have accomplished no possible good, and might 
have produced evils beyond the power of calculation. But some of 
the memorialists pray that when made free the people of color be 
sent from among us and colonized. Have they counted the cost of 
such an enterprise? Would a million of dollars be sufficient to send 
the free people of color to Africa? Where else could they be sent? 
Where could the money be procured? Could it be raised by taxa- 
tion, and would the people pay it? But suppose the money could be 
procured, would the people of color consent to go to Africa? And 
being then free they could not be compelled to go without their own 
consent. These are grave questions, and the committee think prob- 
ably the memorialists did not attentively consider them before they 
signed their names to the memorials now on the table of the convention. 

But the friends of humanity need not despair; the memorialists 
need not dread that slavery will be perpetuated in our highly favored 
country. Providence has already opened a door of hope, which is 
every day opening wider and wider. On the coast of Africa the 
foundation of a mighty empire is already laid, and thither the sons 
and daughters of Africa, made free by the consent of their masters, 
and transported by funds furnished by the benevolent, shall repair, 
and carrying with them the blessings of civilization, and the truths 
and consolations of Christianity, they will in process of time banish 
idolatry, ignorance, and superstition from that wretched land which 
has so long been a habitation of horrid cruelty. This plan has one 
advantage over every other that has been proposed, that it requires 
the consent of the slave to be colonized as a condition precedent to 
his emancipation. It possesses another advantage, it will more ef- 
fectually combine the energies of the wise, and the good, and the be- 
nevolent in its execution, than any other plan that has been devised. 
The ministers of our holy religion will knock at the doors of the hearts 
of the owners of slaves, telling every one of them to let his bondmen 
and his bondwomen go free, and to send them back to the land of their 
forefathers, and the voice of these holy men will be heard and obeyed, 
and even those who lend a deaf ear to the admonitions in the hour of 
health, will, on a bed of sickness and at the approach of death, make 
provision for the emancipation of their slaves, and for their trans- 
portation to their home on the coast of Africa. 
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In this way, under the approving smile of Heaven and the foster- 
ing care of Providence, slavery will yet be extinguished, in a way that 
will work no evil to the white man, while it produces the happiest 
effects on the whole African race. The last thirty years has pro- 
duced a great change in public sentiment on this subject, and it can-. 
not be doubted that the next thirty years will produce a still greater 
one. And if the misguided fanatics, in those parts of the United 
States where slavery does not now exist will only refrain from inter- 
meddling in a matter, in which they have no concern and in which 
their interference can do no possible good and may do much positive 
evil, slavery, with all its ills, will be extinguished as certainly and as 
speedily as the friends of humanity have every reason to expect. For 
let it be remembered that there is an appropriate time for every work 
beneath the sun; and a premature attempt to do any work, particu- 
* larly any great work, seldom fails to prevent success. A premature 
attempt on the part of a sick man to leave his bed and his chamber, 
would inevitably prolong his disease, or perhaps place it beyond the 
power of medicine. A similar attempt on the part of a poor man to 
place himself in a state of independence by engaging in some plausi- 
ble but imprudent speculation, would probably involve him in em- 
barrassments, from which he could not extricate himself throughout 
the whole remaining portion of his life. Soa premature attempt on 
the part of the benevolent to get rid of the evils of slavery would 
certainly have the effect of postponing to a far distant day the ac- 
complishment of an event devoutly and ardently desired by the wise 
and good in every part of our beloved country. 

JoHn A. McKinney, Chairman, 


‘This is a remarkable document. It contains the state- 
ment of many undeniable truths, and at the same time 
shows not a little of the lawyer’s special pleading. It 
concedes without debate the position that slavery is an 
evil to be deplored, and prophesies that at some time or 
other and in some way or other, the “ peculiar institution ” 
is doomed to extinction, more than intimating in the con- 
cluding paragraphs the author’s belief that such a result 
will be brought about through the agency of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society and the African Republic of 
Liberia. While making these general concessions, how- 
ever, it takes strong ground against immediate emancipa- 
tion, maintaining that the adoption of a policy of that kind 
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would work grave disadvantages to both the white and the 
black races. Whatever we may think of the true force 
of the arguments used, there can be no doubt that they 
had great weight with the convention, which adopted the 
report by a vote of forty-two to ten. Of those who gave 
their voices in the negative eight were from East Tennes- 
see, Robert J. McKinney being of the number. 

There were to be yet other turns before the matter was 
finally passed. A number of the emancipationists, under 
the lead of Mr. Stephenson, entered a vigorous reply in 
the form of a protest to the report of the committee, and 
by permission this reply was also spread upon the journal. 
I crave the pardon of my readers for inserting it all here, 
but it reveals better than any words of mine could do the 
real spirit of the men of those distant times, and I doubt 
not will be read with eagerness. It was as follows: 


We, the undersigned, submit the following reasons for voting 
against the adoption of the report of the committee on the subject of 
slavery, and against the proceedings of the convention in relation to 
the numerous memorials on that subject from almost every portion 
of the State. 

l. We believe that the importance of the subject, deeply involv- 
ing the interest and safety of the State, both in a political and moral 
point of view, together with the number and respectability of the me- 
morialists, merited from this convention a more respectful notice and 
consideration than merely to appoint a committee of three with in- 
structions to give reasons why the convention would not take up and 
consider the matter. 

2. We believe the principles assumed in the report and the argu- 
ments used in their support are in their tendency subversive of the 
true principles of republicanism, and before we can consistently give 
them our unqualified assent we must renounce the doctrine that “all 
men are created equal,” that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Above all, we believe the report is at variance 
with the gospel, which is the glory of our land,.the precepts and 
maxims of which are found in the Bible. One of its excellent rules 
is: “As ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
Now, to apply this golden rule to the case of the master and the slave, 
we have just to place each in the other’s stead, then ask the question 
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honestly: “ What would I that my servant, thus placed in power, 
should do unto me?” Surely (if I durst) I would say: “ When I 
paid to you with asury a full equivalent for all you had expended in 
procuring me and providing for my support and comfort, you ought 
to be satisfied; this is all stern justice can require, and humanity and 
a regard for the rights of man would desire no more. Why then 
do you not permit me to go out free to pursue happiness in my own 
way?” 

In our opinion, the committee have mistaken the object of the 
memorialists when they say that their plans cannot be carried into 
effect; when in fact they do not so far presume to dictate to the con- 
vention as to propose a plan, except that some of them say something 
about the time and hint at colonization; but only respectfully ask the 
convention to take the subject under their consideration and endear- 
or to devise some means by which the State will ultimately be deliv- 
ered from the curse and evil of slavery. It is admitted in the report 
that slavery is an existing evil. If, then, it is a moral and political 
evil, a remedy may be found; and this is what the memorialists ask 
the convention to endeavor to effect, and this we believe was not un- 
worthy their serious consideration. 

But we are told nature has placed on the man of color a mark of 
distinction which neither time nor circumstances can obliterate. We 
admit the fact, but are nevertheless unable to perceive in that a good 
reason for denying to them the common rights of man. The words 
of eternal truth are that God has made of one blood all nations that 
dwell upon the earth, and the undersigned, in the language of Cow- 
per, are unwilling to “find their fellow-creature guilty of a skin not 
colored like their own;” nor can we admit as just the rule that would 
assign to men their rights according to the different shades of color. 
In the opinion of the undersigned, all the evils, so strikingly and so 
eloquently portrayed in the report respecting the free people of color 
whilst among us, apply with equal, nay greater force to the same 
people whilst in slavery, unless indeed slavery gives a dignity to man. 
And although the memorialists do not hint at retaining the people 
of color amongst us when free, but ask that some means be devised 
for their removal; nor would the undersigned be understood as advo- 
cating any system of emancipation unconnected with or without a 
view to their colonization; yet we believe they would be happier and 
safer subjects of our government as free men than as slaves. 

As we hold it a wise policy in every government to make it the in- 
terest of all its subjects to support, defend, and perpetuate its civil 
institutions, is it reasonable to suppose that any would desire the per- 
manent existence of that government which denied to them all the 
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rights of free men? Solomon in his wisdom has said, “ Oppression 
makes a wise man mad;” and notwithstanding the beautiful descrip- 
tion given in the report of the benefit of slavery, so fascinating that 
we were almost involuntarily constrained to exclaim, “Ol the bless- 
ing of slavery!” yet on reflection we are free to say we have not fallen 
quite so much in love with it as to desire it for ourselves. 

The report, apparently with an air of triumph, asks: “ Who will 
administer to the wants of the free man of color, worn down by age 
and disease, stretched on his bed of straw?” In the spirit of truth 
and soberness, we answer: the dear wife of his bosom, the children 
of his love and partners of his blood, bound to each other by the 
strong and indissoluble ties of natural affection: these, these can 
stand around his humble bed of straw, administer to his wants, and 
alleviate his sufferings: not by “ giving to him with the cold hand of 
charity the crust that has fallen from the rich man’s table;” but, 
without grudging, giving to him the most suitable nourishment their 
circumstances will afford, receiving his parting advice, his parting 
blessing, his ardent, his anxious, his dying prayer to that God who 
is no respecter of persons, and that without being disturbed or con- 
trolled by the whim or caprice of any that might desire to lord it 
over them. We are told that the more slaves are distributed over 
territory the better for all concerned. Admit this to be true, it only 
proves the fewer there are slaves the better. Then, consequently, the 
best of all would be to have none. If that is a good reason why any 
slave State should continue such, it would also be a good reason why 
every State in the Union, and that from motives of humanity, should 
become a slave State. The tendency of such a course would be to 
make slavery perpetual. 

The undersigned admit that it is probable the avarice and cupid- 
ity of some would prompt them to send their slaves to other countries 
rather than be deprived of what they deemed their vested rights. So 
will the same spirit prompt them to send them away whenever they 
find it more gainful than keeping them at home; but asit would have 
such a general tendency, we think improbable especially, when we 
advert to the fact that a large portion of the memorialists are them- 
selves slaveholders, and also the fact admitted in the report that 
within a few years an astonishing change has been produced in pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject, which is manifest from loud and reiter- 
ated calls for at least some prospective relief from the evil of that 
system. 

The undersigned do not admit that the refusal or neglect of other 
States to remove an existing evil is a justification for us. Itis written: 
When the Jews desired a king, one of their reasons was that they might 
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be like the heathen nations around them; but this was declared, by 
the word of unerring truth, not to be good. In the Bible we have an 
account of a people once in bondage; and when the great God called 
for their deliverance, the cry of the oppressors was (as we believe in 
the spirit of the report): “ They be idle, they be idle.” God hath said: 
‘Let the oppressed go free, and he that oppresseth the poor reproach- 
eth his Maker’ The report supposes it a dangerous experiment: the 
command is, nevertheless, go forward! although the Red Sea, starva- 
tion, degradation, with all the train of horrors so eloquently set forth 
in the report, stare you in the face. Is it better to obey God or man? 
“As wise men, judge ye.” 

Viewing the report (as we do) a kind of apology for slavery, we 
have thus raised against it our feeble testimony in discharge of a 
duty we owe, not only to the memorialists, but to that degraded peo- 
ple whose voice cannot be heard here: also to ourselves, to our coun- 
try, and to our God. MATTHEW STEPHENSON, 

JOHN McoGAavGHEY, 
RICHARD BRADSHAW, 
JAMES GILLESPY. 


Even yet the end was not reached. On the 28th of 
June Mr. Garrett submitted the following: 


Resolved, That the committee appointed to draft and present the 
reasons which influenced the convention in declining to act upon 
various memorials on the subject of emancipation be instructed to 
inquire and report the number of memorials on said subject, what 
number of them purport to be slaveholders, and what number of them 
purport to be nonslaveholders; and in what coanties in the State 
said memorialists reside, so far as practicable; and that they report 
further what the memorialists requested the convention to do on the 
subject of emancipation. 


This brought in a long and strong statement from Mr. 
McKinney, which, in due time, was followed not only by 
a counterblast from Mr. Stephenson, but also by an inde- 
pendent protest from Mr. Kincaid, of Bedford; and so, as 
far as the record goes, the discussion was brought to a 
close. 

After the year 1840—perhaps a little later—slavery came 
to be considered a fixed thing in Tennessee, and free de- 
bate concerning it was not tolerated, though many per- 
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sons cherished their convictions in silence. The reasons 
for the change may be set down under four heads: 

1. There was a natural resentment of the interference 
of the North, which was generally regarded as an imper- 
tinence. 

2. There was a growing fear that agitation would lead 
to tumult and insurrection. 

3. There was a perplexing doubt as to what would or 
could be done with the slaves in case they were set free. 

4, Slavery became, especially in the cotton belt, increas- 
ingly profitable to the masters. 

All this is now past. Let us be glad that it is so, and 
address ourselves to the weighty matters that press upon 
us for decision and determination in our own day. 

E. E. Hoss. 


THE SUNRISE CENTURY. 





Less than a decade remains of the most fruitful century 
of time. Already the front of its successor illumines the 
landscapes of human thought. As man reckons, a great 
transition is imminent, a part of an ancient whole is about 
to fall into the ruin of all things. It is the doom of time 
in process of fulfillment. Yet, in truth, time can suffer 
neither diminution nor change. It is a unity possessing 
no divisibility, except as fancied decimals may correspond 
to the stages of growth or decline in human affairs. The 
figures on the dial are helps to the useful segregation of 
life; they areno more. It is soul that puts meaning into 
cycles, and action that turns the clock’s chimes into a 
harmonious accompaniment to time. 

Time is the arena of action; something ultimate in time 
and life, the thing to which action points. Optimism is 
the product of the mental forces when normally related 
and felicitously employed. Pessimism argues subjective 
disorder and disturbed environments. Optimism finds its 
best employment in studying the hopeful possibilities of a 
future time, while pessimism broods in despair over the 
ruin of the past. The classic and the Christian faiths are 
distinguished in this, that, whereas the one looks back- 
ward to a golden age, fate made and fate destroyed, the 
other looks forward to a perfection evolved out of spiritual 
forces that mark the highest freedom of choice. It is not 
wonderful, then, that our faith should run swiftly forward 
to the gates of the new century. Weare traveling toward 
the sunrise; “a light that never was on land or sea” is 
furrowing the Orient; the shadows fall behind us; and 
the old fears and the old errors of life pass as the details 
of a troubled dream. Not every generation sees an old 
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era pass out and a new one come in. The last so privi- 
leged witnessed the bloody pageant of the French Revo- 
lution. What revolution shall the new century bring on 
its tides? It is not a childish fancy that leads us to think 
that the coming of the new century must prove something 
more than an incident of chronology. 

The social and intellectual phenomena of the present 
constitute the only safe basis for a philosophical study of 
the future. When rightly interpreted, these phenomena 
become an infallible indication of conditions in reasona- 
bly remote times. The whole race moves with reference 
to a purpose lying at the bottom of life. As leaf is folded 
within leaf, measuring the fullness of the spring, so the 
forces of life are related in the continuity of events; only 
the laws governing the one are fixed, while those that ap- 
ply to the other are flexive under the freer motions of the 
Spirit. “The survival of the fittest ”—once a shibboleth 
of learned doubt, more latterly a cant of unbelief—has 
been lifted to the office of watchword among those 
who worship the King and follow the star, as did 
the elders of old. Consciousness also adds its testi- 
mony to that of completed chronology and heralds a new 
order of experiences, and, perhaps, of emotions as well; 
certainly a new series of excitants. The greatest marvels 
are not those that fall outside of orderly sequences, but 
those that fall within. It is not so wonderful that New 
Jerusalem should come down from God out of heaven as 
that human faith should lift its commonwealth of desires to 
a level with the life of heaven; yet this we believe is to 
be done, and this we see in process of fulfillment. Con- 
firmed in its estimate by miracles in the past, conscious- 
ness has fallen heir to the godlike prerogative of passing 
judgment on evidence of every kind. ‘The age of proph- 
ecy is past; but life foreshadows life. No longer comes 
a demon, good or evil, to instruct us in occult truths, or 
to tell us of things to be, but faith and knowledge, a divine 
duality, are girded to be man’s companions. ‘The record 
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of their goings must eventually inspire a “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” wherein soul victory is no more set beyond, 
but rather on the earth side of the wicket gate. 

There are tokens of the near and sure coming of the 
perfect good; not through disorder, but order; not of 
chance, but of divine prearrangement. We of this last 
decade of the nineteenth century are like men who have 
gone on a voyage to far lands, and have at last returned 
near enough to descry the coasts from whence they set 
forth. We are thus going back through time to an estate 
of earlier being, the titles to which have remained with 
our race through all its generations. There are many now 
alive whose eyes shall see the old order give place to the 
new, and see God fulfill himself in glorious wise. Over 
the souls of those who to-day toil and wait go the shod 
feet of war-bound spirits to win a kingdom of rest and 
crowning, it may be not many seasons hence. Let it be 
understood that these protestations are not a prophecy 
respecting religious reformations, nor yet the foretelling 
of a second literary renaissance, but that they relate to the 
possibilities of civil and social uplifting. The pattern of our 
religious faith is complete; the order of our mental growth 
is in the necessities and self-recognition of minds. Under 
the banner of these we are to go into the banqueting halls 
of the new century: surely their fruit shall be sweet to our 
taste. But what of the banqueting hall? What of the 
pinioned and burdened and overwrought bodies of men? 
It is readily seen that the meaning of our religion is quite 
out of keeping with the best social conditions that have 
yet obtained. Our literature is ideal, our philosophy im- 
practicable—scarcely more than an admission of weakness. 
This, then, is our issue—this the question we are prepar- 
ing to.push to the gates of the new century. Is it think- 
able, is it possible that our social conditions should ever 
be lifted to a level with our religious professions, with 
our written creeds—aye, with our gospel? An affirmative 
answer is what we seek. 
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A boastful but impotent doubt says that the new cen- 
tury will come as have come its predecessors; the broad 
sun will look down on poverty and avarice as heretofore; 
sorrow and sin will still mock the tale of love; a silent 
heaven will still confuse and confound the vain prayer 
lifted to its tenantless void. It, therefore, counsels us to 
make no issue with pain; to eat the real lotus of indiffer- 
ence, like the melancholy Lotophagi, and perish with the 


years, for 
All things are taken from us and become 
Portion and parcel of the dreadful past. 


It will insist that, having come up out of times of war, we 
must continue to be the abettors of strife; that the path 
of the world’s journey must always be lit with the pyres 
of burning cities; that the pastoral pipe and the civic harp 
are but toys of childhood; that the martial trump alone 
can stir man to action—he is forever a savage. A more 
exact objection than this is interposed by speculative 
science, which has undertaken the task of analyzing in- 
stitutions and personality. It strongly asserts that no 
large confidence can be indulged for the future. Not 
only is half the world sleeping on a powder magazine that 
to-morrow may explode in universal war, but the inner 
world of thought is no safer: reason is treacherous and 
consciousness is illusive. The spirit of speculation under- 
takes to lay bare the emotions, and account for reverence, 
friendship, and love. It scoffs at the idea of the family, 
marriage, or the Church being of divine institution. The 
soul is a myth; and for the eternal identity of life and the 
immutability of the laws of thought it substitutes vagaries 
about “the conscious and the subconscious, the double 
cerebrum and the wayward ganglia.” At such a recital 
the soul turns for relief to the slumber of Soma and the 
inanitions of Nirvana. What wonder that a vein of Bud- 
dhism is forcing itself through Western thought? It isa 
fire to consume what the waters of life have left high and 
dry on the sands of death. But all objections in a time 
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like ours are puerile, and the great heart of being keeps 
beat with the forward movements of divinity. 

One of the completest and most pathetic settings forth 
of the universal necessity of hope, and that in a near ap- 
proaching time is a little book that made its appearance 
some three or four years ago, and went into circulation 
beyond a quarter million copies—Mr. Edward Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward.” Mr. Bellamy, while not a prophet, 
is a wizard toucher of the sympathies of the heart. His 
book is, for all this, a pitiable failure as the bible of a new 
order of social life. A passionate, pathetic tale, a wild 
cry for the light of love, but powerless to evoke an answer. 
For a time its aroma pervaded the interlacing and umbra- 
geous theories of the new era; but its spell was briefer 
than the life of the violets that blew in the spring of its 
creation. The more prominent faults of that book were 
its painful circumspectness and the too lavish belief the 
author gave his own doctrines. Its less imaginative parts 
—the commandments and precepts of the new order— 
barely escape the designation of puerile. It is not won- 
derful that they should have brought forth, in the societies 
of the “ Nationalists,” an army of paper and tinsel sol- 
diers, whose frippery was whipped into shreds by the first 
political blast encountered. Be it understood that the 
great movements of life and thought are unconscious. So 
far as the individual man can see from his level in the 
streets, there is no design in life as a whole. The cur- 
rents that cross and recross each other in the market place 
are the sum of confusion; yet with the close of each day 
some complete idea has been compassed in the wild going 
to and fro. There is an over soul; there is a summing up 
of the world’s details into a concrete. Magna Charta came 
unconsciously, the outcome of many a Runnymede before; 
the Declaration of Independence began in the heart of the 
first man. In another realm, so grew “ Paradise Lost,” 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Creed, and the 
Westminster Confession. Nobody can write their true 
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history; yet they have one back to the beginning. They 
were long in germinating, but they burst and blossomed 
suddenly. The wisdom of the world consists in detecting 
such tendencies and forecasting their bringing up. 

Mr. Bellamy failed to describe a single tendency that we 
recognize to-day, and in his whole complex and novel 
system he traces no efficient force to a junction with his 
Utopian commonwealth. A contemporary but antipodal 
theorist in this realm is the author of “ Pompey’s Pillar,” 
which gives us a picture of the coming century as dark 
and forbidding as Mr. Bellamy’s is bright and unreal. It 
would be folly to even recount the destructions predicted 
in that work. We only cite it as indicative of a drift. A 
more sincere and altogether more sober book than either 
of the two mentioned, but a needlessly somber one, is Dr. 
Josiah Strong’s “Our Country.” In answer to the mel- 
ancholy conclusions of this latter volume, it is enough to 
say that figures when applied to the interpretations of 
prophecy have always involved their manipulator in con- 
fusion. Statistics are poor materials for a prophet’s use. 
If he has not the echo of the time of which he tells in his 
heart, his prophecy were better not uttered. Between the 
path traversed by Dr. Strong and those traversed by Mr. 
Bellamy and the oracle of the cryptogram we think is the 
highway of safety. In that our forecasts shall move. To 
paint a satisfactory picture of life in an ideal state is clear- 
ly a most difficult task. Such failures as the “Ideal Re- 
public,” “ Utopia,” and the “ Court of Arthur Pendragon ” 
admonish the most confident. The enlargements of life 
come as surprises. Even the Scriptures have generalized 
all growth under the promise of “a new heaven and a new 
earth.” The grouping of the details for our final picture 
of life in the twentieth century will be with this under- 
standing. The emphasis of light will bein the foreground. 
We write and speak the things we know. 

The twentieth century will bring an equal distribution 
of the world’s wealth. The writer has seen on the ocean 
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side of the peninsula stretching south from the pillars of 
the “Golden Gate,” through what is known as the “Sand 
Tract,” a mountain or dome of sand, under a steady wind 
from the south, grow up in a brief time. The shifting of 
the wind to the north will as quickly disperse it and redis- 
tribute its myriads of grains. The economic tendencies 
which have built up great. fortunes in our day, making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, have turned about and 
are now redistributing the golden sand. Figures may be 
so disposed as to seemingly disprove this, but the seeing 
of the eye and the pulse of the public life are more to the 
point. The American dollar is stamped with the wings 
of an eagle, and thereby are symbolized the restless min- 
istries whereunto it is sent. It is impossible to long cage 
its gilt and argent broods. When once the coffers of the 
rich are opened, every one not legitimately held to serv- 
ice will fly abroad, and “ the gathering together of the ea- 
gles” must be after the law which is all but consciousness 
itself. Out of God’s sea of trust blows the winds that 
shall level the mountains of avarice and fill up the “hol- 
lows ” of penury, making thereby a highway for the King. 

These conditions can never come about by force nor 
through national intervention nor legal interference with 
vested rights, nor yet by communistic holdings. The 
paternity of government and the autocracy of headship 
are figments of past errors. There are conserving forces 
higher than statutes and wiser than our systems of econ- 
omy. It is not thinkable, if all the wealth in America 
were equally distributed to-day, that it would remain so 
for a fortnight. Two conditions are forming and must 
reach something like completeness before any balance in 
the country’s wealth can be preserved. These are: First, 
the ability and training to hold legitimate possessions; 
and second, the removal of unequal and unjust draughts 
on individual resources. It is not our purpose to under- 
take to show how these are to be brought about. They 
are rapidly coming. The first is being provided for in the 
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large training which the Churches, the State and the phi- 
lanthropists are affording in the establishment of multi- 
plied industrial schools. The Christ ideal—the soul who 
found it possible to pursue the noblest themes of life and 
fulfill the humblest toil—begins to be a recognizable ne- 
cessity and privilege. As to the removal of unjust and 
unequal burdens, that also is plainly in process. The loud 
voice calling, publicly and privately, for the cessation of 
needless levies, and the regulation of those needed, is the 
visible going forth of the idea. Who will not see that a 
decade more of uninterrupted progress will bring large 
relief is politically and religiously misguided. The great 
monopolies will either go to pieces or turn their vast re- 
sourtes into more legitimate and helpful enterprise. 
These influences, internal to the best civilizations, are 
being matched by external movements which point to an 
early and happy culmination, the end of which must be a 
eataract leap of the race. By the opening of the century 
it will no doubt have reached a stage of development quite 
equal to what is now the evident need. This is a con- 
certed international plan for the colonization of the unoc- 
cupied lands of the world. The causes of poverty are the 
overcrowded conditions of great cities and the older cen- 
ters of rural life. Relieve congestion and the whole body 
will become healthy. The blood only needs to be driven 
into the extremities. There island enough. Each family 
of the earth could have its own demesne, with pure air, free 
water, free fuel, soil to till, and yet leave a space of one mile 
betwixt them and their next neighbor. Wealth is in the 
soil; and not wealth only—life is there. The Congo ex- 
periment and its success are the true crown of Leopold, 
King of the Belgians. On the bank of the Thames, un- 
der Gen. Booth’s direction, is going on an experiment (it 
is an admitted success) to clear London of its excess of 
population. Ten years from now, and the “experiment” 
will have reached to South Africa, Australia, and the 
Great American Northwest. “The way out” of “ Dark- 
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est England” is the way out. The people must be dis- 
. tributed. With the balance of power now being main- 
tained among the nations, such a distribution would bring 
a thousand years of prosperity and peace, in the passing 
of which poverty would become a memory. Let the world’s 
“war ships” be transformed into the necessary instru- 
ments for this work. Let them be employed in seeking 
out the fields for this world movement and in bearing the 
excess of civilized populations to the shores of heathen 
lands, instead of drifting about the world to make strife. 
God hath his wastes, unpeopled yet, 
Save by the singing bird and fragrant flower. 

Universal education, at least in those countries where 
the idea obtains, must become a fact in the new century. 
It is easy to say that crime and disorder grow with knowl- 
edge. But we make provision—our methods of civiliza- 
tion make provision—for an antidote. Knowledge sanc- 
tified by the seasoning of spirituality is a cure for the 
deeper griefs and darker ills of life. With the supremacy 
of this knowledge must come an assuagement of the tides 
of passion and unrest. This comes, undoubtedly. Pas- 
sion rules no more the diplomacy of the world. With in- 
ternational peace maintained, a miracle of transformation 
will be wrought in the race within the next half century. 

It is hardly pertinent to our plan to discuss the policies 
of State and ecclesiastical education. It may not come 
amiss, though, to say that it is, primarily, the duty of the 
Church to educate. In the present attitude of things the 
Church cannot meet this obligation. The State therefore 
must, and in so doing fulfills the highest requirement of 
the century. The confluence of religious sentiment spring- 
ing out of the Churches with a popular welling forth of 
trained and cultured mentality will fill the new century 
with a glory such as none of its predecessors knew. 

A universal speech comes as a corollary of universal 
education. Step by step the one possible speech has 
moved to its final victory. There is now “no speech nor 
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“ language where its voice is not heard.” Long before the 
twentieth century is old, English will be the universal 
tongue. It is the truly eclectic and polyglotic language. 
The majesty of the Semitic, the liquidity of the Greek, the 
virility of the Latin, and a glory all its own make it the 
one meet and adaptable medium of universal thought. 
We have thought of these things, not so much with regard 
to their effect on the intellectual as on the social and eth- 
ical man. With these bonds of unity, a faith for the whole, 
believed in by the whole and pitched to the highest ap- 
prehensions, becomes possible. With this must come 
moral instincts shaped to the same high standard. Social 
and economic difficulties in the light of these culminations 
become easy of adjustment. Statutes do not make senti- 
ment, nor do they of themselves conserve principles of 
government; they are only the creatures of sentiment and 
the servants of public convictions. The true authority is 
in the common instincts and consent of the race. Civili- 
zation has always worked from the heart outwardly. 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you.” If this king- 
dom of heaven can have rifts to pour its light through 
the soul of the race, the illumination within us will meet 
and make the true glory of “the sunrise century.” 
Horace M. Du Boss. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
10 


EPWORTH AND THE WESLEYS. 





Or John Wesley and early Methodism much has been 
written lately, and the rapid establishment of “ Epworth 
Leagues” will soon in every village and hamlet in Amer- 
ica make the name a household word. To know as much 
as we may concerning it and of some events then trans- 
piring, especially of the old rectory and church where the 
Wesleys were born and worshiped, is desirable; and if 
its past and present could only fitly be presented, might 
not be deemed unworthy a place in our REVIEW. 

Epworth is a market town in the northwest corner of 
Lincolnshite, Eng., containing, in that early day, some two 
thousand inhabitants, chiefly employed in the culture of 
hemp and flax and its manufacture into bagging. The 
population was most turbulent and profligate, as was like- 
ly all England, not yet recovered from the license engen- 
dered by the relaxation of Puritan strictness, and greatly 
needing that gospel which is the power of God unto the 
salvation of every one that believeth. 

Here, on the 17th of June, 1703, John Wesley was born. 
If Tarsus in Cilicia— “no mean city”—is famed as the 
birthplace of St. Paul, so is Epworth as the birthplace of 
Wesley. Both were centers from which flashed out the 
light irradiating the spiritual darkness of this world. 

Southey’s contrasts, in the introductory chapter to his 
“Life of Wesley,” are certainly noteworthy, and now, 
after the lapse of more than a century, may be deemed 
prophetic. He remarks on the complacency of the Jesuits 
in regarding the simultaneous birth of Loyola and Luther 
as wisely determined of Providence in order that the sol- 
dierly Spanish saint might contravene the work of the 


German heresiarch. 
(146) 
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So Voltaire and Wesley being contemporary is equally 
providential, the work of the one resulting in the over- 
throw of an empire, and of the other in blessing the earth. 

The conclusion reached is that the history of men who 
have been prime agents in moral and intellectual revolu- 
tions is of equal importance with that of statesmen and 
conquerors; so that Charles V. and Louis XIV., compared 
with Luther and Loyola, are almost insignificant. He pre- 
dicts that the time is coming when the name of Wesley will 
be more generally known, and in remoter regions of the 
globe, than that of the great Frederick or Catherine of 
Russia. “The work of the one surviving him and con- 
tinuing to operate, while nothing remains of worldly am- 
bition but the memories of its vanity and guilt.” A mat- 
ter no longer conjecture, for even now, as Christ predicted, 
the last is first and the first last. 

We have thought, concerning Epworth and the Wes- 
leys, a glance at its past and present, with some incidents 
of the Wesleys themselves, would at this time not be un- 
acceptable. Our sources of information are not obtained 
from the usual highways of literature but from what might 
be considered its by ways, the more ephemeral pamphlet and 
newspaper, an article in Longman’s Magazine by the Rev. 
J. H. Overton, the present incumbent at Epworth, and a 
late paper in the New York Advocate being chief. A 
word as to these byways. 

Great historians often overlook much of interest because 
deemed so trivial, and the doings of courts and camps ab- 
sorb attention. Of common life and its beginnings but 
little is said until Macaulay and Green gave.more atten- 
tion to it. To common thinking one would rather know 
the everyday life of the “saintly Susanna” building up 
human character in the nineteen children she bore Samuel 
Wesley than all the fustian and glitter of the Court of 
Catherine, from the unloved and unloving Frederick along 
the entire line of the gilded nothings, down to the princely 
Edward, so lately figuring in the baccarat scandal. The 
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fruitage of the one blessing the earth, the other well-nigh 
a curse. No wonder the leaven of republicanism is work- 
ing, for with all its lack it is assuredly better than the 
absurdities of royalty. And more, there is a lineage more 
than royal in being made kings and priests unto God 
forever. 

One would like to know more of the boy life of Samuel 
and John and Charles as well as of Patty and Hetty and 
Kitty. How they abbreviated the good old English 
names in that day, sought, unfortunately, to be revived by 
our sweet girl graduates in this! Was he whom we ven- 
erate ever called Jack or Jackey? Not at all unlikely. 
With boys it has been usual from Adam’s day to our own. 
Sometimes it is out of place. “Brother Bradley,” said a 
bishop once to a member of the South Carolina Confer- 
ence, “ why are you called Jackey? Why that is the name 
of a little boy!” “Yes, bishop,” was the unsatisfactory 
reply of the over six feet giant, “and I was a little boy 
when my father gave it to me.” 

But this matter of boyhood, the wrestling and racing 
and other sports of the village green, how age loves to 
dwell upon that halcyon period! How woefully different 
‘the inlook to the outlook. Sometimes the future is fore- 
shadowed, if not apocryphal. Cromwell and Charles had 
a boyish conflict, the sturdy commoner overthrowing the 
prince. | 

But these Wesley boys and girls—good children, un- 
doubtedly—but were they not sometimes envious and 
jealous? Were there never any “little tiffs” among 
them? The old people had one lasting over a year, and 
not removed until King William died, John being the 
first child born after their reunion. Ahl yes, they all had 
the same Adamic nature troubling mortals now and need- 
ing restraint and cleansing ever. 

But it is time to get away from these matters of the 
spirit and come to the mere material of the old church and 
rectory. The approach to the former is by a “ church 
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walk” arched with overhanging trees. These walks are 
ever famed amid rural English scenery. To this day they 
point out Addison’s Walk, near Oxford. This is made 
more famous than that because once trodden by feet that 
to-day “ walk with the Lamb in white because they are 
worthy.” 

The building, save for its sacred associations, is unat- 
tractive. Its interior is damp and gloomy, the floor of stone 
and earth, the walls bare, and roofs of naves and aisles low. 
Possibly there is nothing of the kind like it in America. 
The old Provincial St. James Church, Goose Creek, S. C., 
that antedates the Revolution, yet lately renovated, with 
its low arches, tesselated pavement, high-backed pews, its 
mural monuments, its tablets for commandments and 
creed, with the king’s arms over the chancel, is its nearest 
approach. 

Compared with England’s grand cathedrals, Epworth is 
naught, but its associations lift it into a splendor unap- 
proachable by the best of them. For what is all the glory 
of sculptured marble compared with the living stones of 
God’s grand temples? Epworth is the cradle of the move- 
ment electrifying earth and bringing myriads to that hap- 
py destiny. 

The old font, where many of the Epworth babes and, 
of course, all of the Wesleys were solemnly baptized, is 
near the south door. Near at hand is the small vestry and 
robing room, and over all the belfry and bell so long sum- 
moning generations to worship. In the graveyard, 


Where the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep, 


and near the south door of the chancel, is the tomb of 


Samuel Wesley, M.A. In it are ten dents in the stone, 
said to be the spot where John Wesley stood in 1742 when 
denied admission to preach in the church. The dents, so 
far as made by his feet, are apocryphal, but true enough as 
made by the feet of many others curiously seeking inspi- 
ration by such contact. 
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The epitaph, written by Mrs. Wesley, and by Adam 
Clarke considered rather poor and inadequate, reads: 
As he lived so he died, in the true 
Catholic faith of the Holy Trinity in 
Unity, and that Jesus Christ was God 
Incarnate, and the only Saviour of mankind. 

Turning from the church, not far away is the old rec- 
tory built by Samuel Wesley, and in which was reared his 
large family. It was an appurtenance to a crown living 
bestowed upon him A.D. 1696, not as Southey asserts, for 
his writing in defense of the Revolution in ’88, but more 
immediately because of the dedication of a poem on the 
life of Christ to Queen Mary. Thus a deserving man in 
abject poverty was placed in better circumstances and en- 
abled to rear a household justly celebrated. Ecclesiastical 
preferment is not always based upon merit; this, as events 
proved, was clearly so. 

The nominal value of the living was £200 a year, said 
to be equivalent because of the increase in values to £800 
now. I suppose that most people would prefer the £800 
now to the £200 of the long ago. The former rectory has 
been represented as “a hovel,” chiefly because built of 
“mud and plaster,” like the adobe houses of Mexico, or 
our own concrete likely. <A “hovel” in comparison with 
palaces to be sure, but not as compared with the dwellings 
of the common people, 

The building was of three stories, seven chief rooms, 
kitchen, hall, parlor, buttery, and three large upper rooms 
and some others of common use. A little rock-walled 
garden, barn, dovecote, and hemp kiln. This was the 
house that was destroyed by fire. A picture of the burn- 
ing was painted under the patronage of the Wesleyan 
Connection, an engraving from which we have lately seen, 
the gray-haired sire in the foreground, surrounded by his 
children, on his knees reaching out his hands toward the 
burning dwelling. An excited crowd near by, and no 
means of rescue, the billowy flames nearly surrounding 
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the child, John, in an upper window, at last saved by a 
ladder of living men. 

One loves to dwell upon Wesley’s own conception of 
his deliverance. Under one of his portraits he has a house 
in flames engraved with the motto: “Is not this a brand 
plucked out of the burning?” So Pauline in its abnega- 
tion: “To save sinners, of whom I am chief.” Southey’s 
description of the scene is graphic: 


At midnight some pieces of burning wood fell from the roof upon 
the bed in which one of the children lay, and burned her feet. Before 
she could give the alarm, Mr. Wesley was aroused with the cry of 
fire from the street. Little imagining it was in his own house, he 
opened the door and found it full of smoke and that the roof was al- 
ready burned through. Calling to his wife and bidding her and the 
two eldest girls rise and shift for their lives, he burst open the nursery 
door, where the maid was sleeping with five children. She snatched up 
the youngest, and bade the others follow her; the three elder did so, 
but John, who was then six years old, was not awakened by all this, 
and in the alarm and confusion he was forgotten. By the time they 
had reached the hall the flames were spread everywhere around them, 
and Mr. Wesley then found that the keys of the house door were 
above stairs. He ran and recovered them a minute before the stair- 
case took fire. When the door was opened, a strong northeast wind 
drove in the flames with such violence from the side of the house that 
it was impossible to stand against them. Some of the children got 
through the windows, and others through a little door into the gar- 
den. Mrs. Wesley could not reach the garden door, and was not in 
a condition to climb to the windows. After three times attempting 
to face the flames, and shrinking as often from their force, she be- 
sought Christ to preserve her, if it was his will, from that dreadful 
death. She then, to use her own expression, waded through the fire, 
and escaped into the street, naked as she was, with some slight scorch- 
ing of the hands and face. 

At this time John, who had not been remembered until that mo- 
ment, was heard crying in the nursery. The father ran to the stairs, 
but they were so nearly consumed that they could not bear his 
weight, and being utterly in despair, he fell upon his knees in the 
hall and in agony commended the soul of the child toGod. John 
had been awakened by the light, and thinking it was day, called to 
the maid to take him up; but as no one answered, he opened the cur- 
tains and saw streaks of fire upon the top of the room. He ran to 
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the door, and, finding it impossible to escape that way, climbed upon 
a chest that stood near the window, and he was then seen from the 
yard. 

There was no time for procuring a ladder, but it was happily a 
low house: one man was hoisted upon the shoulders of another, and 
could then reach the window so as to take him out. A moment later, 
and it would have been too late: the whole roof fell in, and had it 
not fallen inward they must all have been crushed together. 

When the child was carried to where his parents were, the father 
cried out: “Come, neighbors, let us kneel down; let us give thanks 
to God; he has given me all my eight children; let the house go; I 
am rich enough.” 


The size of this burned dwelling is said to be clearly 
marked. It is to the south front of the present rectory, 
the gypsum foundations so near the surface that no flowers 
or shrubs requiring depth of earth will grow there. 

The present rectory is the one rebuilt by Samuel Wes- 
ley at a cost of £400, equal to £1,600 now. He was 
greatiy aided by many friends, Archbishop Sharp’s purse 
and influence helping much. This was the house of Ghost 
Jeffrey’s seances. The books are full of the accounts of 
the strange noises, no longer strange in these days of hyp- 
notism and spirit rappings. Canon Overton, the present 
incumbent, states: 


The noises were heard in all parts of the house, but by putting 
two and two together I think we may -gather that the attic which is 
still called Jeffrey’s Chamber was the headquarters. Now this room 
extends over the whole length of the present Wesley house, having 
been built, it is conjectured, to receive the tithes, which were then 
paid in kind. It is so constructed that any noise made on the floor 
(which is of gypsum, a product of the isle, of which many floors were 
then made) reverberates in a remarkable way throughout the whole 
house. The room immediately below was the nursery, the scene of 
the ghost’s earliest and most remarkable exploits. Jeffrey’s Cham- 
ber has a dormer window, which is easily accessible from the outside, 
and through which machinery could easily be let down. Some of the 
noises heard were as of a jack being wound up and as of a mill turn- 
ing. Now, was it likely that people from the outside would wish to 
play tricks upon the Wesley family? Very likely, indeed. Politics 
ran then, as they run now, very high at Epworth. 
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It is evident the Canon thinks it was a political, and not 
a religious ghost. But enough concerning the ghost. We 
are more concerned about the Wesleys themselves, and 
in the close Of this article will give the record of a recent 
traveler, kindly shown all over the house by Canon Over- 
ton. Thus the past and present of Epworth rectory will 
be declared. 

Samuel Wesley, like St. Paul, may have been said to 
have fought with beasts at Ephesus, but after forty years 
of labor did rejoice like him in the power of the gospel to 
save. Southey states: 

Mr. Wesley found his parishioners in a profligate state, and the 
zeal with which he discharged his duty in admonishing them of their 
sins excited a spirit of diabolical hatred in those whom he failed to 


reclaim. Some of these wretches twice attempted to set his house on 
fire without success; they succeeded in a third attempt. 


He came to Epworth burdened with debt, was arrested 
and imprisoned for some £30. Had a young family and 
an aged mother to support in London. He undertook 
farming, of which he knew nothing, the only profit an en- 
larged experience; was a convocation proctor not gain- 
ful, much of that sort falling to the lot of willing workers, 
Methodist preachers to this day having quite a monopoly 
thereof; met with disasters by fire, persecuted because 
of his politics. It would have been politic to conceal his 
opinions, but he could not. It was the time of the great 
Sacheverell excitement with the cry of “the Church in 
danger ;” and though owing his living to the Whigs, how 
could he desert the Tories upholding the Church? On 
one occasion the rabble, seeing his children in the yard, 
shouted: “O, ye devils! we will soon come and turn ye all 
out of doors a begging shortly.” 

His parishioners treated him cruelly, stabbed his three 
cows, had him deprived of a chaplaincy in a stationed reg- 
iment, and burned his house over his head. 

Amid it all he refused to follow the advice of his friends 
to leave Epworth. Satan, doubtless knowing well what 
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they did not know then, but which we so well know now, 
had a hand in it, but he often overshoots the mark as he 
did with patient, afflicted Job. 

This was a most united family, and yet there were occa- 
sions threatening rupture. Mr. Wesley may have been a 
little sensitive, yet with reason. He had written a book 
to prove William the rightful king, and could not con- 
vince his own wife of its truth. For twelve years she had 
kept her Jacobite principles secret, but revealed it in the 
“amen” she could not utter when the king was prayed 
for. The husband said “if they had a different king they 
must have a different board,” and rode away in a fret. 
Which was most at fault it is not hard to determine. 
Then how wisely she acted in the matter of the conventical 
she was charged with holding in that rectory kitchen: 
“If you do, after all, think fit to dissolve the assembly, do 
not tell me that you desire me to do it, for that will not 
satisfy my conscience; but send me your positive command 
[dear woman, she really had faith in that horrid word 
‘obey ’] in such full and express terms as may absolve 
me from guilt and punishment for neglecting this oppor- 
tunity of doing good when you and I shall appear before 
the great and awful throne of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
There was no further objection. 

Samuel Wesley was a pious and faithful parish priest, 
and his once turbulent became a much reformed people. 
His end was hastened by a fall from a wagon, dying some 
four years after, in 1735, aged 73, after a ministry of near- 
ly forty years at Epworth. It is worthy of note that his 
immediate successor, the Hon. and Rev. Canon Dundas, 
held this living for exactly the same period, and they are 
the only two rectors interred in that graveyard. 

In connection with Epworth, Mr. Wesley held for seven 
years the living of Wroote; needed possibly to eke out a 
scanty support. But scanty or not, how well do these 
livings prevent the too early crossing of the dead line of 
service, many a gray-haired rector serving at fourscore, 
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with none to molest, until that grim sergeant, Death, ar- 
rests him, while with us many are called to vacate at three- 
score years—not of service, but of age. Then what? Alas 
for the living! a pittance subjected to a heavy discount. 
Surely the time has come for the Church to insist on the 
practice of the common honesty of the commercial world. 

But the Wesley girls. If “like master, like man” bea 
true adage, so equally true is: Like mother, like maidens. 
No better were ever reared in cottage or in palace. But 
read Canon Overton’s testimony: 


So far as Epworth is concerned, we have more to do with the girls 
than with the boys; the latter were soon shipped off to school and 
college, and saw very little of Epworth, except during their vacations; 
but the girls were always here. Al] the seven—Emelia, Mary, Anne, 
Susanna, Mehetabel, Martha, and Kizzia—were more or less good-look- 
ing (as with such a father and mother they could hardly fail to be); 
all were good girls of spotless character; all were blessed with abili- 
ties which were sharpened to their finest points by their incompara- 
ble mother; and, with one exception, all were of a sprightly disposi- 
tion, with a keen sense of humor. The brightest of these gems were, 
perhaps, Patty and Hetty. Patty was of a grave turn, the facsimile 
of her brother John, both in person and mind; Mehetabel, altas 
Hetty, alias Kitty, was intellectually the flower of the flock. Much 
has been said, but not too much, about the mother’s training, but 
they also owed much to their father.. Among other things, the poet- 
ical talents and tastes which most of them possessed were clearly in- 
herited from and trained by him, not her; and a granddaughter of 
Mr. Wesley assures us that all his children idolized him. Epworth 
was then even more isolated than it is now; except a stray curate or 
two, few guests found their way to the rectory, and the female part 
of the rectory establishment rarely left home. Hence, perhaps, the 
ill-assorted matches which most of these fascinating girls made in 
the dearth of eligible suitors. 


There now, my dear young friend so concerned in a 
general way, think of it: such goods on the market, and 
no demand. But you are too late by a century or two— 
they were grandmothers long ago. The canonical interdict 
is against one’s marrying a grandmother, but why one 
should wish to do so has always been puzzling. 

We have known some good fathers so very careful of 
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the associations their daughters had, though not designing 
it, as to compel them to a life of celibacy. It was not so 
here. Theirlack of communication outside Epworth gave 
them in marriage to those far beneath them. And some 
of these had better never have been; so sad, so very sad. 
See the sequel of one of these as set forth by Canon 
Overton: 

Hetty, like most of her sisters, was unhappy in the choice of a 
husband. The story goes that she was crossed in love, and rashly 
vowed to marry the first man that asked her. Presumably the first 
man that asked was Mr. Wright, a plumber and glazier at Epworth. 
There are conflicting accounts about his respectability, but all agree 
that he was quite unfit to be the husband of the refined and highly 
educated Hetty Wesley. She felt herself mated to a clown; and he, 
not unnaturally, perhaps, preferred the society he met at the public 
house to that of his Titania at home. But we owe Mr. Wright one 
good turn. Hetty’s sad fate lent a tender pathos to her poetry which 
otherwise it may not have possessed. There are few more touching 
lines than those in which she apostrophizes her unappreciative hus- 
band. Here is a sample: 

O thou whom sacred rites designed 
My guide and husband ever kind, 
My sovereign master, beat of friends, 
On whom my earthly bliss depends, 
If e’er thou didst in Hetty see 
Aught fair or good or dear to thee, 
If gentle speech can ever move 

The cold remains of former love, 
Turn thee at last—my bosom ease, 
Or tell me why I cease to please. 

But enough, we here drop the veil and turn to John 
Wesley, without whom, like the proverbial Hamlet, all 
else in this connection is worthless. 

Samuel Wesley’s great desire was for one of his sons to 
succeed him at Epworth. Samuel, Jr., was fixed upon, 
but declined. John rather unwillingly consented. A 
good Providence denied success to the application. That 
would have caged the eagle, when God intended the flight 
should be over earth and sea. Ina paper like this it is 
difficult to bring things “new” out of one’s treasury, the 
“old” having been recounted over and over. Yet in the 
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New York Advocate there are two admirable papers by 
Mrs. H. L. Frey, bringing forth incidents recounted by 
her grandparents, who were friends and coworkers with 
‘Wesley in his earlier ministry. 

Of course the books are full of persecutions of authori- 
ties, clerical and municipal, the opposition of the clergy 
and the rabble, but did you ever before look upon a pic- 
ture like this. Mrs. Frey states: 


On Lady Brown’s arrival there a disgraceful sight was revealed. 
The martyred brother, whose every thought, word, and action was 
fraught with desire to benefit his fellow-men, was shackled, hand- 
cuffed, sitting in the town stocks, surrounded by a hooting mob, com- 
posed principally of college boys from the minister orcathedral. Mr. 
Wesley was truly a pitiable object, without a hat, his head wounded 
by missiles, clothes in shreds, body. bruised and bespattered with 
filth, exposed to the ribaldry and vulgar jeers of a howling, tumultuous 
crowd, but still singing his hymns of praise. 


Again: 


At Stilton . . . he went into the streets to preach. This ac- 
tion did not meet with favor from the officers and soldiers. He was 
mobbed, and otherwise maltreated, and next day fared worse. The 
magistrate had him arrested on a special warrant on the plea that he 
was using seditious language and exciting disturbance. Orders were 
sent to convey him to Fotheringay Castle [ where it will.be remem- 
bered the poor Queen of Scots languished for eighteen years ], when 
he was closely confined and found solace, as usual, in chanting hymns 
and singing praises to the Lord, a crime not specified in Blackstone. 


She recounts an incident in his travels: 


After walking some distance, he came toa halt. The soft, sandy 
mud yielded to his feet and threatened to swallow him up in a quick- 
sand like the master of Ravenswood. There he stuck without possi- 
bility of advance or retreat. In this emergency his singing propen- 
sities did not forsake him. His voice rang out over the humid waste 
and the words of the hymn “ Depths of mercy” floated far out over 
the briny marsh. . . . “Hello, parson!” shouted a voice, “you 
should be singing ‘ Depths of mud.’” 


He was rescued. Would we had room to recount the 
texts and the effects of his preaching, but we forbear. 
John Wesley in the stocks! How does this read in the 
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close of this nineteenth century, and his marble cenotaph 
in- Westminster Abbey to-day? One scarcely realizes he 
had this true mark of apostolical succession. His grace 
of Canterbery nor any of the Roman hierarchy ever read 
the sign and seal. True, at Philippi the earth shook while 
one sinner asked the way of salvation. Here there was 
no literal seismic action, but evidently there were the 
throes of a moral earthquake still shaking the globe. 

But we promised a picture of Epworth Rectory of to- 
day. This is furnished by a recent traveler, the Rev. W. 
H. Merideth, in the New York Advocate. He says: 


We entered a gate in a high wall, and reaching a house door, wera 
told: “This is the rectory.” The name of my guide and my card 
sent in brought immediately the present rector, Canon Overton, to 
us with the kindliest of greetings, and he at once placed himself, the 
rectory, and all he knew of the Wesleys at our disposal. We first 
asked to see the kitchen where Mrs. Wesley held her gospel meet- 
ings. Two buxom English girls, “servants, with rosy cheeks and 
beautiful white caps and dresses,” were filling gallipotse with newly 
made jam, and we concluded if Mrs. Wesley had crowded the people 
as close as those pots were crowded, she could not get in more than 
one-third as many as the number of her historic but uncounted con- 
gregation of two hundred. 

After giving us the original lines of the former hallway, etc., on the 
first floor, the kindly canon took us up the oak staircase to the study. 
Wo paused at the foot and thought of the little Wesley feet pattering 
up those same old stairs in days gone by. After looking into the old 
cupboard under the stairs, where the strange noises of crashing bot- 
tles, etc., were heard, and thinking of the sounds as of the emptying 
of bags of gold at the foot of those stairs, we went up to the back 
room, which was the old Rector Wesley’s study. Here he elaborated 
his thoughts on Job and prepared his sermons, many of which made 
the political fur of those times fly in all directions. Thence we pro- 
ceeded up the attic stairs to the “Ghost Room,” where “Old Jeffrey,” 
as Hetty named him, held high carnival, to the terror of not a few and 
to the perplexity of many wise men. In the stairway is a dormer 
window, so arranged that the wall seems very thick; the rector sug- 
gested that it was one of the things which deceived. The large attic, or 
“Ghost Room,” has a gypsum floor as hard as any concrete sidewalk. 
Samuel Wesley built that house tostay. It sends forth hollow sounds 
as you walk upon it, which can easily be heard downstairs. . . . 
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We lingered around the bed rooms, wondering which were occupied 
by John and Charles. Here, somewhere, was the schoolroom where 
the mother of Methodism taught her children so wisely and so well. 
From out these doors, at eight years of age, John went to Church for 
his first communion. Thence, at eleven years of age, he went forth to 
“Charterhouse School,” with its trials and triumphs, carrying with 
him the benediction of his mother, “Saint Susanna.” From out of 
this house went those letters to London and Oxford which were as 
leading strings to the young student, checking him when in the least 
inclined to turn aside from the right path, and guiding him in judg- 
ment when burdened with the responsibility and perplexities of his 
life work. Here Charles Wesley struck the keynote of those songs 
of deliverance which now compass the Christian world. 

Epworth is now the head of a large circuit with twenty preaching 
places, which the preachers say is one of the hardest fields in English 
“ Methodism. 

Enough; would we had room for more and dared tres- 
pass further upon the columns of the excellent paper from 
which the above is taken! 

In conclusion of the whole matter, it is almost useless 
to say much depends upon early training. It was cer- 
tainly not labor lost in that humble Epworth rectory; yet, 
while believing it, how few comparatively practice it. Too 
many wait until Satan sows the tares, and then to the im- 
planting the good seed is added the uprooting of the tares 
also. In this day a wider field of operation opens up to 
American Methodism, and in the institution everywhere 
of Epworth Leagues is the promise not only of literary 
culture, but the early moral training of workers in God’s 
vineyard. A. M. CHREITZBERG. 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 
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Dr. Barbee on “ Government of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South.” QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1891. 

Dr. Mahon on “Fifth Restrictive Rule.” QuarTEeRLy ReEvIevw, 
January, 1892. 

ABOVE is the heading of an eloquent declamation by 
Dr. Barbee in the QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1891. 
The declamation is in the doctor’s usually terse and lumi- 
nous style, a style with which nature has in great benig- 
nity gifted my old Conference classmate. ,The article 
itself has nothing in it demanding a review, if it was not 
the rambling echo and fragmentary outcropping of a the- 
ory which has been kept largely under cover in the past 
and is now being brought to the front. The doctrine, in 
similar terms, had been announced by one of the bishops 
of the Church, and put to use to excuse upon his part a 
most extraordinary act of despotism. The word “despot- 
ism” is used here in its legitimate sense and selected to do 
exact duty. As used here it accurately corresponds with 
the following definition given by a distinguished American 
statesman in the North American Review for January: 
‘‘Despotism was never anything more than the rule of the 
few over the many.” Dr. Barbee’s article and the theory 
of those who hold with him makes of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, a despotism. This is a serious claim, 
and demands careful examination. Not being able to find 
satisfactory authority for their theory in the Discipline of 
the Church, our only law book, the Doctor and his friends 
indulge in a hunt for authority back of the Discipline. 

The itinerant system of Methodism is not self-adjusting, bat re- 
quires an executive head to direct its movements. Therefore, when the 
followers of John Wesley in the United States were to be organized 
into a Church, he chose for them the episcopal form of government. 

(160) 
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Hence episcopacy was incorporated inte the very organism of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In its organism, not in its organiza- 
tion, for the episcopacy antedated the organization of the Charch 
and entered the Christmas Conference (1784) full orbed in the 
person of Thomas Coke, whom Wesley had selected and ordained 
for the purpose, with instructions to ordain Francis Asbury to 
the same office. Asbury declined consecration until the suffrage 
of his brethren had confirmed the nomination of himself by 
Mr. Wesley, and by this act he indicated that the General Con- 
ference should select the man for the office of bishop; but he did 
not design to teach that power is vested in that body “to do away 
episcopacy or destroy the plan of our itinerant general superintend- 
ency.” Episcopacy being integral in the organic life of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and a coördinate branch of its ecclesiastical 
polity, the General Conference has no more power to abolish it or 
impair its integrity than it has to alter the Twenty-five Articles 
of Religion. (QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1891.) 

“John Wesley chose for them the episcopal form of 
government.” John Wesley did only what the American 
Churches asked him todo for them when he sought to con- 
fer the power of administering the sacrament—this was the 
chief end he had in view in ordaining Dr. Coke. Dr. Coke, 
as superintendent or bishop, had no authority in England, 
where the Church had neither asked for nor recognized in 
him any such authority. Whatever of authority Dr. Coke 
or Francis Asbury had came from the election, reeogni- 
tion, and definition of their powers by the Church in con- 
ference assembled. It was this right of the Church to es- 
tablish its own form of government without regard to 
episcopal succession that Mr. Wesley claimed to have 
learned from Lord King. Mr. Wesley did not choose for 
the American Church the episcopal form of government as 
found in the Church of England, of which be was then a 
member, and so continued until his death. This is not 
only shown by his letter,* so often published, and here re- 





To the Rev. Francis Asbury. 


But in one point, my dear brother, I am a little afraid both the 
Doctor (Coke) and you differ from me. I study to be little; you 
11 
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printed, but by the further fact that the appointing power 
as exercised by Mr. Wesley himself and by Methodist 
bishops did not then and does not now belong to bishops 
of the Church of England. | 

By reference to Bangs’s “ History of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Vol. I., p. 257, will be found a certificate 
of Dr. Coke to the Conference, which met in Baltimore, 
which answers some complaints to the effect that he had 
transcended his powers: 

I do also engage that I will exercise no privilege in the said Church 
when present in the United States, except that of ordaining accord- 
ing to the regulations and laws already existing or hereafter to be 
made in said Church, and that of presiding when present in Confer- 
ence, and, lastly, that of traveling at large. 

Given under my hand the second day of May, in the year 1787. 

THomas COKE 

JOHN TUNNELL, , 

JOHN HAGERTY, ? Witnesses, 

NELSON REED, 

This certificate has great historical value in two direc- 
tions: 1. It shows just what powers the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church conferred upon its bishops. 2. It shows 
how careful our forefathers were of their rights in Annual 
Conference assembled. This was not a General Confer- 
ence meeting in Baltimore, but simply an Annual Confer- 


study to be great. I weep; you strut along. I found a school; you 
& college!—nay, and call it after your own names! O beware! Do 
not seek to be something! Let me be nothing, and Christ be all 
in all!” 

One instance of this, of your greatness, has given me great con- 
cern. How can you, how dare you suffer yourself to be called bishop? 
[It is well known that the minutes, not Asbury, made the change in 
name from superintendent to bishop.] I shudder, I start at the very 
thought! Men may call me a knave or a fool, a rascal, a scoundrel, 
and I am content; but they shall never, by my consent, call me besh- 
op! For my sake, for God’s sake, for Christ’s sake, put a full end to 
this! Let the Presbyterians do what they please, but let the Meth- 
odists know their calling better. . . . . 2 . 

Your affectionate friend and brother, JaHN WESLEY. 


London, September 20, 1788. 
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ence. How great a change has come over our dreams 
since those heroic days! An Annual Conference demand- 
ing and securing from a bishop pledges that he will not 
“transcend his powers.” 

To say, therefore, that Mr. Wesley, rather than the 
Church, gave us our episcopacy is to contradict both his 
own declaration and the facts of history. For expedi- 
ency’s sake he ordained and set apart Dr. Coke as super- 
intendent, conferring upon him power as far as in him lay 
to ordain as requested by “thousands of the inhabitants 
of these States.” He not only does what he does at the 
request of the Methodists in the United States, but dis- 
tinctly states in his circular letter to “Dr. Coke, Mr. As- 
bury, and other brethren in North America,” written at the 
time, that he claims for the Methodists in the United States 
a total disentanglement from “the English hierarchy,” 
and that he dare not entangle them again. Dr. Barbee 
says, by inference, 'that he did entangle us with this very 
hierarchy. Mr. Wesley, in the same letter, says: “ They 
are now at full liberty simply to follow the Scriptures and 
the primitive Church.” Who has this liberty? The peo- 
ple called Methodists. Dr. Barbee says he chose for them 
“the episcopal form of government.” Mr. Wesley says 
he left them at full liberty to choose for themselves. The 
simple facts are that neither Dr. Coke nor Mr. Asbury 
had any episcopal relations to the Methodists until their 
election by the Christmas Conference, 1784. If that Con- 
ference had refused to recognize Dr. Coke, he would have 
held no relation to the Church whatever. All the powers 
he possessed he derived from the Conference. Did he not 
have certain powers conferred by Mr. Wesley back of 
those derived from the Conference, by which he occupied 
the contradictory attitude of being a part of an “organ- 
ism” before there was “an organization?” Don’t smile, 
good reader. 

From whom did such powers come? Not the Church 
of England, for Mr. Wesley says they were disentangled 
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from “the English hierarchy,” therefore derived no power 
therefrom. But did he not get certain powers from Mr. 
Wesley? First, Mr. Wesley had none as a member of or 
presbyter in the Church of England to confer on a people 
disentangled therefrom, except by the consent of the peo- 
ple so disentangled. Mr. Wesley so states when he de- 
clares the Methodists at “full liberty simply to follow the 
Scriptures” in their organization. 

In 1756, though he believed the episcopal form of gov- 
ernment to agree well with the practice and writings of 
the apostle, he says: “But that it is prescribed in the 
Scripture, I do not believe.” When he left the Methodists 
of America at “full liberty simply to follow the Script- 
ures” he did not claim for himself power to “ incorporate 
episcopacy into their very organism.” In 1734 he had 
recognized the right of each Christian congregation to its 
own government, “independent of all others,” so that Mr. 
Wesley claimed no further right than that which should 
be recognized by the Church in America. If there were 
a doubt that the Church in America so understood their 
relations to Mr. Wesley, it is fully removed when we re- 
member that Richard Whatcoat was named by Mr. Wes- 
ley in 1787 as joint superintendent with Mr. Asbury, and 
directed to be ordained. The Conference of that year re- 
fused to elect him, and he was not ordained. Why did he 
not proceed as a part of the “ organism” which existed 
prior to the “organization,” to exercise his “full-orbed ” 
episcopal rights? What becomes of the power of the 
episcopacy other than those derived from the General 
Conference? 

We have an episcopal form of government to which we 
are attached and which we propose to preserve in its true 
integrity as the servant of all—not a military autocracy, 
but an episcopacy elected by the representatives of the 
Church and gifted with those powers conferred upon it 
by the lex scripta of the Church, and with no powers from 
any other source, inherent or coördinate. 
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Some of the advocates of inherent and coordinate pow- 
ers have tried to invent a fictitious line of limitation be- 
tween the powers of the first General Conferences, com- 
posed of all the preachers, and the delegated General 
Conferences as now existing, and out of this fiction find 
powers in the episcopacy codrdinate with the present Gen- 
eral Conferences, holding that the episcopacy and del- 
egated General Conferences are joint heirs of the first 
General Conferences. So far as such powers are laid down 
in our book of discipline, yes; so far as they belong to the 
traditions of the elders, no. In support of the position 
here stated, we offer the following from Bishop Paine in 
his “Life of McKendree,” quoted with approbation by 
Bishop McTyeire in his “History of Methodism:” “The 
delegated General Conferences possessed,” says the bish- 
op, “by constitutional right all power originally belong- 
ing to the whole body they represented, except certain 
clearly defined prohibitions.” It is not claimed that any 
of these prohibitions possess the bishop with powers co- 
ordinate with the delegated General Conference. Since, 
therefore, the delegated General Conferences “have all 
the power of the whole body they represent ”—viz., the 
Church—whatever of power the episcopacy has outside of 
and beyond the General Conference is not from the Church 
or representative of the Church, but of whatever power 
there may exist in the world outside of the Church. All 
power from such sources is improperly called coördinate, 
being essentially antagonistic. We commend to our 
friend some improvement in his use of terms: instead of 
coordinate powers, his military theory with its despotic 
methods should be designated antagonistic in its powers. 

These powers claimed for the episcopacy above General 
Conference existing on constitutional grounds did not be- 
long to the earliest days of Methodism. As proof, we 
would refer them to the able paper of the venerable senior 
editor of the St. Louis Christian Advocate in the issue of 
November 18, in which we quote from “the notes” pre- 
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pared by the first bishops at the request of the General 
Conference of 1796, and adopted by the General Confer- 
ence of 1800: We give two quotations: 


Here, then, lies the grand difference between Mr. Wesley’s author- 
ity in the present instance and that of our American bishops. The 
former, as (under God) the father of the Connection, was allowed to 
have the sole, legal, independent nomination of preachers to all the 
chapels; the latter are entirely dependent on the General Confer- 
ence, . . «© 6 © o« © © «© « «6 : 

; We have drawn this comparison between our venerable father and 

the American bishops to show to the world that they possess not, and, 
we may add, they aim not to possess, that power which he exercised, 
and hed a right to exercise, as the father of the Connection; that, on 
the contrary, they are perfectly dependent, their power, their useful- 
ness, themselves are entirely at the mercy of the General Conference, 
and on the charge of immorality at the mercy of two-thirds of the 
little Conference of nine.” 

Bishop Paine, in his “ Life of McKendree,” thus dissi- 
pates the constitutional argument which seeks to place 
our episcopacy on a basis independent of the General 
Conference on the ground that episcopacy was an organic 
part of the Church before the delegated General Confer- 
ence had an existence. “The delegated General Confer- 
ence possessed,” says the bishop, “ by constitutional right, 
all power originally belonging to the whole body they 
represented, except certain clearly defined prohibitions.” 

The real facts of the case, broadly stated by the late Dr. 
Abbey, are to be found in the QuARTERLY REVIEW, 
October, 1885, p. 558: 

I am quite unable to see how either the intentions or acts of Mr. 
Wesley can have anything to do with the condition or state of Meth- 
odism in America. He, being a bishop, ordained Dr. Coke irregu- 
larly, but this ordination was confirmed, and therefore made legal by 
the Church in America. But Mr. Wesley never had anything to do 
with fixing the particular duties of Methodist bishops in America 
except to give advice. The status of Methodist episcopacy is fixed, 
and, if need be, changed or modified from time to time by the Amer- 
ican Churches, of which there are now two. These two Churches 
have not, necessarily, the same episcopacy. Each one prescribes the 
duties of its bishops to suit itself. Our episcopacy is exactly what 
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we made it. And we made it exactly what we wanted it to be. It 
was not prescribed to us by Mr. Wesley nor by the apostles. It is 
not now what it was a few years ago. Look back, and you will find 
that the bishop was restricted in appointments of preachers to two 
years at the same place. Now he may continue him four years. 
Other restrictions in assigning preachers to their work have been 
modified at pleasure. The status, powers, or duties of our bishops 
can be ascertained nowhere but in the last edition of our Book of 
Discipline. There it is written, and there it will remain unalterable 
until the next meeting of the General Conference, when it will be 
liable to indefinite change or modification. 


The late theory succeeding the date of Coke and Asbury 
is thus stated by Dr. Barbee: 

The General Conference cannot administer its own laws in person, 
therefore the episcopacy is charged with the responsibility of super- 
intending the Annual Conference and seeing that.it executes the de- 


signs of our great legislative body. (QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 
1891, p. 78.) 


By Bishop Hargrove as follows: 


The General Conference cannot summon the whole Annual Con- 
ference before it and try it. It was seen by the founders of the 
Church that there must be some method of executing the law after 
it was [enacted] made. The device was the episcopacy. The Gen- 
eral Conference elects one of its own officers and sends him to the 
Annual Conference to see that the laws which they have enacted are 
put in force, and they hold him to a very rigid account for his 
fidelity. 

Dr. Barbee and Bishop Hargrove agree that the bishop 
is charged with the duty of “seeing that the laws of the 
General Conference are executed,” and this at the sessions 
of the Annual Conferences. The earliest duties assigned 
to bishops, as found in the minutes quoted in Bangs’s 
« History of Methodism,” connected with Annual Confer- 
ences, is: “To preside as moderator in our Conferences; 
to fix the appointments of the preachers for the several 
circuits.”” This, and nothing more. Since that time the 
duty of deciding questions of law coming before him in 
the regular business of an Annual Conference has been 
added. He decides; the Annual Conference “ determines 
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how far the law thus decided or interpreted applies to the 
case then pending.” All of the duties assigned the bishop 
in connection with the Annual Conferences may be dis- 
charged by a brother. To see that the Conference obeys 
the dictates of the Chair is the act of a despot, not a broth- 
er. No such authority belongs to our bishops. 

What penalty can the bishop inflict if the Conference 
declines to obey his power of seeing that he is obeyed? 
A law without a penalty is no law. It is claimed that the 
General Conference can deal with a bishop, but has no 
way to deal with an Annual Conference. This is imagi- 
nary, and, as things now stand, a great mistake. The 
General Conference, since the order has been made to re- 
quire the minutes of the Annual Conference to be brought 
before it, knows more of the doings of the Annual Con- 
ferences than it does of the actions of the bishops. The 
minutes are a complete report of the acts of the Annual 
Conference. They report only partially as to the work 
assigned the bishops; they are, however, the only report 
made to the General Conference by the bishops, and these 
reports do not come to the Committee on Episcopacy, but 
are referred to the Committee on Itinerancy; so that the 
Committee on Episcopacy has before it absolutely no of- 
ficial report of the work of the bishops for the four years 
preceding the General Conference. 

Are these later claims founded on an expressed para- 
graph of the Discipline? If so, it is well to make them; 
otherwise, they are utterly baseless. Ifin the Discipline, 
cite the page and paragraph. You do not find it; then 
let’s have no more of it. The work of administration, as 
committed to the bishops, is clearly defined; the work of 
administration as committed to the Conferences, Annual, 
District, Quarterly, and Church, are as distinctively given. 
It is no more the business of the bishop to administer law 
in the reception of a preacher into the Quarterly or An- 
nual Conference than it is the business of the Annual Con- 
ference to appoint these preachers to their work. Suppose 
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after having the report of the committee on the applica- 
tion of a preacher to be admitted on trial the bishop were 
to assume to apply the law by either directing the Con- 
ference to reject or receive the candidate, would the Con- 
ference be bound to obey? Nay, verily. No more is the 
Conference bound to obey when the bishop orders a man 
under accusation before the Conference to be either tried 
or acquitted. ‘The bishop executes or administers those 
parts of the law addressed to him in the Discipline. The 
Annual Conference executes or administers the law com- 
mitted to it—usually does so under the presidency of the 
bishop, but can do so without him under a President of its 
own selection, or in spite of him if it differ from him. 
More than once have we known Conferences to vote di- 
rectly the opposite of things insisted on by the bishop. 
We knew a bishop compelled to appoint a Committee on 
Temperance he had striven through three days to avoid 
appointing. During the last fall a Conference passed the 
report of a Committee on Prohibition after a speech from 
the Chair in opposition thereto. Our Annual Conferences 
are not the abject slaves and irresponsible infants this 
theory would make them. 

Dr. Barbee goes beyond even the boldest of the advo- 
cates of episcopal despotism in an illustration (p. 79): 

An illustration of this point may be found in military government, 
which is not framed by those whom it is designed to control. The 
regulations of an army are prescribed for it, and the head of the army 
is responsible for the administration of those regulations. If a sol- 
dier offends against military orders, it is not left for his comrades to 
decide whether or not he shall be called to answer for his conduct or 
to prescribe the method of procedure should a trial be deemed neces- 
sary. A knowledge of the offense makes it the imperative duty of 
those in command to put the offender in duress and organize a court- 
martial for his trial. If the commander should shirk this responsi- 
bility, he would become particeps criminis, and more guilty than the 
transgressor with whose crimes he compounds; for it is not merely 
an individual violator of law who is involved, but the integrity of the 
whole military government is on trial; and if the commander should 
connive at the offense, he would invalidate all army regulations; or 
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if he should submit the proposition to try or not to try the offender 
to a vote of his comrades he would abdicate his authority to the army 
and convert a disciplined force into an irregularmob. He who shirks 
a responsibility assumes a greater. 

By this illustration Dr. Barbee declares the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, no longer a Church of Christ, 
for Jesus of Nazareth has laid down two and only two 
maxims for government and discipline of his Church. 
They are both diametrically opposite to the good Doctor’s 
illustration. Jesus lays down as his single direction as 
to discipline that it shall be administered by the Church, 
the congregation, not the apostle, bishop, or preacher or 
any parties selected by or amenable to them. (Matt. 
xviii. 15-18.) 

Not what the popes or bishops bind is bound by divine 
right, but what the whole Church or congregation binds 
in matters of discipline. In government he lays down the 
maxim that we be brethren with equal rights. (Matt. 
xxiii. 8-12.) 

The Doctor is no more fortunate when he attempts to 
quote law than he is when he seeks to originate powers 
without law. He denies the Conference the right to select 
the committees of trial on the ground that many members 
of the Conference may not be the peers of the elder on 
trial. In the first place, we have no law demanding that a 
preacher shall be tried only by his peers. 2. By the words. 
of Jesus we are all brethren in the Church, therefore all 
peers. 3. By an express vote of the last General Confer- 
ence, laymen sit on committees of appeal and episcopacy, 
conforming the Methodist Episcopal.Church, South, to the 
Christ rather than the Dr. Barbee standard. 

The Doctor further says (pp. 79, 80): 

In the trial of a recalcitrant preacher he (the bishop) is in pre- 
cisely the attitude which he occupies in fixing the appointments of 
the preachers. In the one case he is the voice of the Church telling 
men where to go; in the other, he is the voice of the Church calling 
a man to answer for having disobeyed its appointments. 


This might have been true, if the voice of the Church, 
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as expressed in her only book of law, had not spoken the 
exact reverse. The Discipline says to the bishop, “ap- 
point.” It says to the Conference, “try or acquit,” as you 
may adjudge best. We have never known a Conference 
seek to usurp the appointing power. Can the Doctor say 
he never knew a bishop seek to usurp the power to try a 
preacher? 

Dr. Mahon, in a judicious article on the “ Fifth Restrict- 
ive Rule” in the January QUARTERLY REVIEW, reaches 
right conclusions and states some valuable historical facts, 
but is in error at some points which deserve notice: 


The Committee on Episcopacy appointed by the General Confer- 
ence in St. Louis in 1890, in looking into the administration of the 
bishops, somehow discovered what they thought to be an unconsti- 
tutional feature in this mode of procedure. (Page 341.) 


It was not the Committee on Episcopacy, but the Com- 
mittee on Itineracy that unearthed the “ mode of proce- 
dure” which was referred by the General Conference to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. The Committee on Epis- 
copacy had no data before it which enabled it to look into 
the matter until the records of the Los Angeles Confer- 
ence were referred to it in view of this very case. 

In referring to the Fifth Restrictive Rule and the prac- 
tice of the Church under it, he says it is affirmed that to 
try a preacher before the Conference, and not by commit- 
tee, would be an infringement of the rule: 

Now nothing is farther from the original meaning and intent of 
this rule. Both the Committee on Episcopacy and the General Con- 
ference have put upon it this construction, which is as far from its 
original intent as light is from darkness. The thought that the case 
of a preacher leaving his work, or even a case of immorality, should be 
finally adjudicated by a committee never entered the minds of the 
framers of this restrictive rule. (Page 342.) 


The writer then refers to the fact that “from the time 
this rule was adopted in 1808, to 1866—a period of fifty- 
eight years—all offenses that came up for trial were exam- 
ined and disposed of before the Annual Conference, and 
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without the intervention of a committee.” This is all 
true, and was well known to the Committee on Episcopacy 
at the General Conference, 1890; was discussed and agreed 
to. The committee made no mistake at this point. They 
knew that at one time frials were had before the Annual 
Conference, and from the verdict of the Conference an 
appeal could be taken. 

The committee were also aware that certain cases are 
now referred to a committee for trial with right of appeal, 
while certain other offenses, such as absence from work 
assigned, have been brought before the Annual Confer- 
ence, not for trial, but were disposed of without a trial, and 
in these cases there could be no appeal. The committee 
thought it right that offenders in such cases should have 
right of trial and appeal, if they so desired. There was 
no trial in the Los Angeles cases, parties were not noti- 
fied, no bill of charges made, no witnesses examined or 
cross-examined, no formal trial, such as was had before 
Annual Conferences from 1808 to 1866. 

The committee did not dream of preventing the Annual 
Conference from continuing to dispose of such cases in 
open Conference, unless the party accused should ask for 
a committee, demand a formal trial, and secure thereby 
his right of appeal. It is true that the report which the 
Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy presented to 
the General Conference accompanying the promise which 
gave this right to the accused did indicate some such con- 
clusion as that reached by Dr. Mahon. To meet the infer- 
ences which may be drawn from this report, we state of 
positive knowledge these facts: 1. That report was never 
read to the Committee on Episcopacy before it was pre- 
sented to the General Conference. 2. Since the General 
Conference, twenty members of the committee state that 
they did not intend any such action as that indicated in 
the report and inferred by Dr. Mahon; four say they did 
so intend; others do not remember the purpose in their 
minds at the time. 3. In a number of such cases since 
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the General Conference, Annual Conferences have dis- 
posed of these cases in open Conference without a commit- 
tee of trial. 

Dr. Mahon makes what seems at first thought a strong 
point against the right of the accused to call for a com- 
mittee. He says: 

To escape the force of these facts it is argued that a trial by com- 
mittee rather than by the Conference is left to the discretion of the 
accused, “that he shall not be denied the right of trial by commit- 
tee,” provided he himself shall demand to be so tried. Ata glance 
this seems to be a plausible construction of the words; and for want 
of a correct knowledge of the law itself this has been adopted as the 
true sense. Butit is difficult—yea, impossible—to reconcile this with 
the plain statement of the law of the Church. “Ques. To whom is 
a traveling preacher amenable for his conduct? Ans. To the Annual 
Conference, which shall have power to try, acquit, or expel him.” 
(Discipline, p. 146.) If, then, it be with the Conference to dispose 
of the case, the accused may not, at his own discretion or option, 
take it out of the hands of the Conference, and refer the whole mat- 
ter to a select number for trial. An accused member cannot deprive 
the Conference of the right to try him. If the Conference has abso- 
lute right to inquire into the conduct and moral standing of its mem- 
bers, then it must do so when the occasion arises, or by its own consent 
submit to another method of procedure. (Page 343.) 


This statement would be conclusive if the committee to 
be appointed was not the agent of the Conference and 
appointed by the Conferences. The Conference tries by its 
agent, the committee. The good Doctor has allowed a 
mere sound of words torun him into a singular error. 
Does not his own State of Tennessee try all cases coming 
before the civil docket by agents, the courts? Do not 
these courts, under the law, give to the parties to the 
lawsuit the right to try before the judge or by jury as 
they may elect? Does this choice upon the part of the 
parties litigant take the case out of the hands of the le- 
gal tribunal? No more does the appointment of a com- 
mittee provided for by law take the case out of the hands 
of the Conference to which the offender is amenable. 
“What you do by your agent you do by yourself,” is a 
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universal maxim of law and common sense. While the 
law remains in the Discipline as quoted by Dr. Mahon, it 
is out of the question for any other than the Conference to 
appoint the Committee of Trial, except by the direction of 
the Conference. 

The Committee on Episcopacy at the General Confer- 
ence, 1890, was not seeking to give an abstract opinion on 
law, but to secure trial and the right of appeal to parties 
who should so elect. The Annual Conferences have a 
perfect right now as heretofore to hear the cases contem- 
plated and dispose of them without trial. Ifa trial, how- 
ever, is deemed necessary, then the accused has a right as 
the law now stands to a specific form of trial, and thereby 
secures the right of appeal guaranteed to him by the Fifth 
Restrictive Rule. 


ONE OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpiscoPpacy, 1890. 





EDITORS TABLE. 


DAVID AND THE AMMONITES. 


VOLTAIRE, the French wit and infidel, was very fond of arraigning 
the Old Testament characters for their brutality and ferocity in their 
treatment of prisoners of war. He was never weary of painting in 
the most revolting colors the cruelties of Joshua, Jael, Samuel, and 
David. When these acts of ferocity could in any way be traced to a 
divine command, he found in this fact an aggravation rather than an 
extenuation of the case. He declared that the Being who could au- 
thorize or condone such acts of cruelty could not be the Creator of 
the world and the Father of human spirits. 

The polished Frenchman of Voltaire’s day was his model of gen- 
tleness, virtue, and goodness of every kind. Who can imagine Vol- 
taire’s incredulity if some prophet had opened up to his view the 
panorama of the French Revolution? There more than two millions 
of Frenchmen lost their lives by that atrocious instrument, the guil- 
lotine. Not in battle, not in the heat of a bitter struggle for national 
life, nor in party and factional efforts to obtain power and dominion, 
but in cold blood, in a Reign of Terror, in which husband betrayed 
the wife, the wife the husband, the mother the daughter, and sister 
was arrayed against sister, and brother against brother—for what? 
It was a madness that had neither pretext nor object. The sight of 
a laced coat produced a rage equal to the taste of blood among tigers 
and lions at the point of starvation. The letters de before a name 
became a crime deserving instant death by the bloody guillotine. 
Suspicion became fact, envy was stronger than friendship, and a va- 
grant purpose of cruelty seemed to be fast realizing the famous wish 
of the Roman emperor that mankind might have but a single neck, 
the sooner to be exterminated by the sword. 

We have no plea to make in extenuation of human cruelty, wher- 
ever it may be found. But it is important that we should know the 
truth precisely as it occurred, with all recoverable surroundings, mak- 
ing the environment of the fact before we are fully competent to pro- 
nounce judgment upon any particular case. The conduct of David, 
the King of Israel, in respect to the people whom he had captured at 
Babbah, a city of the Ammonites, furnishes an important illustration 
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of the caution and judgment necessary to qualify us for expressing 
an opinion upon many of the seemingly cruel transactions recorded 
in the Bible. , 

The story is told in 2 Samuel xii. David, the king, after his ter- 
rible crime and his deep humiliation and punishment at the hand of 
God, was so humbled in the sight of his neighbors, the Ammonites, 
that the King of Ammon and the Syrian army entertained great hopes 
of conquering their powerful neighbor. The faithful servant of 
David, Joab, after beseiging Rabbah, succeeded in reducing the city 
to the point of capitulation. He sent messengers to his master, as- 
suring him that if he did not speedily come down from Jerusalem to 
the army, he, Joab, would take Rabbah and receive all the honors of 
the capture. David went to the city, and it surrendered to him. He 
found the king of the Ammonites and took the crown from his head 
and carried away great spoils from the city. All this is in the nature 
of things correct and allowable by the laws of war. But the conclud- 
ing verse of the chapter leaves us in doubt as to the fate of the cap- 
tives. “And he brought forth the people that were therein, and put 
them under saws, and under harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, 
and made them pass through the brickkiln.” (2 Sam. xii. 31.) 

The parallel passage (1 Chronicles xx. 3), reads as follows: “And 
he brought out the people that were in it, and cut them with saws, 
and with harrows of iron, and with axes.” It must be admitted that 
this was an atrocious act of vengeance, one that was not authorized 
by any conduct of the Ammonites. That they had succeeded in 
bringing the Syrians into a federation against David was no greater 
provocation than was common in that age, as it is in our own times, 
when any lawful means may be used to overcome an enemy. 

The question is: What did David do with the captives? We must 
admit, at the outset of our investigation, that there is an almost unan- 
imous consent of translations in favor of the view that David de- 
stroyed the lives of these helpless captives by cutting them to pieces 
with saws, axes, and sharp-pointed harrows of iron. No English 
translation is more expressive than the Douay, Roman Catholic ver- 
sion, made in 1580. Itsays: “And bringing forth the people thereof, 
he sawed them, and drove over them chariots armed with iron, and 
divided them with knives, and made them pass through brickkilns.” 
The parallel text in 1 Chronicles xx. 3, is thus rendered in the Douay 
Version: “And the people that were therein he brought out and made 
harrows and sleads and chariots of iron to go over them, so that they 
were cut and bruised to pieces.” 

We might give the translators of the Authorized Version the 
credit for a more generous judgment of King David if the statement 
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in 2 Samuel xii. 31 stood alone. In the highly figurative language 
of Eastern writers, “to pass under” saws, axes, harrows, and thresh- 
ing instruments might mean nothing more than their subjection to 
involuntary servitude, whereby these people were to be employed in 
the use of the instruments of manual Jabor mentioned in the text. 
But this charitable view was not shared by our translators, as we see 
in their version of 1 Chronicles xx. 3. There David, it is said, cut the 
people with saws, harrows, and axes. When we come to examine the 
Hebrew text, we shall see the proof of a somewhat singular oversight 
in regard to the latter passage. 

The Latin Vulgate is, of course, the responsible source of the Douay 
translation. The text of Jerome after the revision and completion of 
the correcting process under the popes, in 1593, has this language: 
“Populum quoque ejus adducens serravit, et circumegit super eos 
serrata carpenta, divisitque cultris,.et traduxit in typo laterum.” 

Junius and Tremellius, in 1648, vary the statement somewhat: 
“Subjecit ferrae, et tribulis ferreis, ac securibus ferreis,” varying the 
language, but not the sense. But they add: “ Traduxitque in forna- 
cem Molici.” For this change they have no authority whatever. It 
might have been more explicit to say that these captives were cast 
into the furnace of Moloch, the destroying idol, rather than to make 
them pass through a burning brick or tile kiln, but there is no justi- 
fication for the introduction of Moloch’s name. It is in neither text 
in the Hebrew, and we do not recall a similar use of the original text 
by any of the translators. 

Sebastian Munster, in 1546, gives a milder, but still dubious ren- 
dering. He seems to have entertained no decided opinion in regard 
to the Hebrew text, and therefore his expressions may be taken as 
nearly the equivalents of our Authorized Version. He says: “Eduxit 
et posuit super serras et super rastra ferrea, atque super secures fer- 
reas, et traduxit eos per latericium furnum.” The passing under 
saws, axes, and harrows, like the passage of a prisoner under a yoke, 
only expresses by a bold figure the subjection of the person captured. 
But, in the absence of words expressive of the action employed, we 
are not at liberty to conclude that the flesh of these captives was torn 
by harrows or sawn to pieces with saws or butchered with axes. 

Martin Luther, about 1535, takes the gloomy, and, we may say, the 
cruel view of the text. He brought the people out of the city, says 
Luther, “und legte sie unter eiserne sagen, und Zacken, und eiserne 
keile, und verbrannte sie in zeigelosen.” The German translator 
keeps company with the liberals until he comes to the end of the sen- 
tence, which is plain enough. David burned these poor people in 
brick or tile kilns! 
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Castalio, 1551, whose translation is in elegant Latin, and for that 
reason is a most egregious failure, deals with the text in the follow- 
ing pompous manner: “ Oppidanos eduxit, et ferris tribulisque ferreis 
et securibus excruciatos, et per laterariam fornacem trajectos, neca- 
vit.” This leaves no question as to their fate. David slew these cit- 
izens by the most excruciating deaths known to man. Swords and 
axes are bad enough, but to be cast into the fiery mouths of brick and 
tile kilns would be sufficient vengeance for the anger of a demon. 

We cannot determine the question as to the effect of the Septua- 
gint Greek Version upon subsequent translators. This version was 
made—the greater part of it, at least—nearly two hundred and fifty 
years before the beginning of the Christian era. It was made by 
Jews selected for the purpose from the most learned men of their 
time. This would give us confidence in the work of “the Seventy” 
if we could concede to Jewish scholars of that age the competency 
which distinguishes learned men of other nations. But this conces- 
sion we cannot make. It may appear to some of our readers to be a 
paradox when we say that the more orthodox the Jew may be, the 
less is he qualified to interpret “the book of the law.” Scholarship 
is a difficult word to define, but it is easy to see that the limitations 
placed by “the traditions of the elders” render it impossible for an 
orthodox Hebrew to become a scholar in the highest sense of the 
term. He can exercise no critical judgment, because he surrenders 
that to the oral tradition which began with Moses and has been 
handed down ever since through the disciples of the law. Whether 
the judgments thus transmitted from age to age are right or wrong 
does not affect the question in any sense. If we could grant that 
these pretended “traditions” were upon an equal footing with the 
written letter of the law, we would be constrained to accept them, 
but there would be no foundation even then upon which true schol- 
arship could be constructed. The rabbi of to-day sustains no more 
important relation to the law than the paper upon which the law is 
printed sustains to the law itself He is simply the channel through 
which the stream of tradition passes on to the succeeding generation. 
He is not allowed to select interpretations, to form opinions, or to 
discover new meanings, new uses, or new illustrations of divine 
truth. 

This is the state of the case, even when we grant the correctness 
and the wisdom of these oral traditions which profess to explain and 
expound the Old Testament Scriptures. But the most cursory exam- 
ination of these traditions, as held at the present day and uttered by 
the “keepers of the oracles,” would explode every claim to respect, 
not to mention the subject of confidence. Any one who has read the 
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“ Mishna,” or the commentary on the Mosaic law, will be compelled 
to confess that it stands unequaled among the literary follies of the 
world. The very genius of absurdity seems to have been busy in its 
construction. The wildest dreams of a writer of romance are eclipsed 
by these keepers of the traditions of the elders. Nobody knows how 
much of the Talmud is really older than the Christian era. Beyond 
question, very much of it was occasioned by the rise and growth of 
Christianity, for a large portion of these childish fables bear evidence 
of intense hostility to our Lord and his disciples. But the existence 
of two great schools, not of thought—for that term is not applicable— 
but two great schools of rival claimants contending for controlling 
power over the Jewish people, must produce inextricable confusion 
in these “expositions.” A statement is made, for instance, on the 
credit of Rabbi Hillel. Following this is another which is absolutely 
in conflict with the first, and this is credited to Rabbi Shammai. We 
may choose either of these and be right, according to “tradition.” 
But it often happens that both interpreters are wrong, and the truth 
is found only by rejecting all of them. 

The Jews, however, do not seem to be aware of the absurdity of 
having two infallible teachers contradicting each other, yet both en- 
titled to belief. For these and many other reasons we can give no 
great amount of deference to the Greek version of the Seventy when 
obscure passages in the Hebrew texts are to be explained. In the 
passage under review the Greek is precisely the equivalent of our 
Authorized Version: “And he brought forth the people that were in 
it, and put them under the saw, and under iron harrows, and axes of 
iron, and made them pass through the brickkiln.” The parallel text 
in 1 Chronicles xx. 3 is more explicit than the language of the Au- 
thorized Version: “And he brought out the people that were in it, 
and sawed them asunder with saws, and cut them with iron axes, and 
with harrows.” 

The English exiles of 1550, in what is called the Geneva Version, 
render 2 Samuel xii. 31 thus: “And he carried away the people that 
was therein, and put them under saws, and under iron harrows, and 
under axes of iron, and cast them into the tile kiln.” 1 Chronicles 
xx. 3: “And he carried away the people that were in it, and cut them 
with saws, and with harrows of iron, and with axes.” 

The Bishops’ Bible, the black letter edition of 1595, renders the 
first text thus: “And he carried away the people that was therein, 
and put them under saws, and under harrows, and under axes of iron, 
and thrust them into the tile kiln.” 1 Chronicles xx. 3: “And he 
brought out the people that were in it, and tormented them with saws 
and harrows of iron, and with other sharp instruments.” 
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The reader will perceive that many of the translations we have 
quoted, in default of a term of explicit and unquestionable meaning, 
have substituted a definite word of their own to express their view 
of these texts. There is no word in the Hebrew for Castalio’s “ ex- 
cruciatos” or “trajectos.” He does, furthermore, extreme violence 
to the original by the use of the word “necavit.” The Hebrew does 
not say that these captives were slain, nor does it say that they were 
made to suffer “excruciating” pains. Nor is there the slightest au- 
thority for the word “tormented’’ in the Bishops’ Bible. 

The vagueness and uncertainty among translators of the Hebrew 
text are attributable to the character of the language. In our times 
it is not unusual to find “summer schools” of Hebrew, in which one 
or more professors promise to impart a knowledge of the language 
in a few weeks. Young men, and especially young ministers, are 
often disappointed in these schools. It is no doubt the fact that an 
ordinary pupil, acquainted with English grammar, may be taught to 
read the Hebrew Bible, with the help of an English version, in a few 
weeks, but he is no nearer to the title of Hebrew scholarship than the 
boy of ten deserves to be called an English scholar when he has mas- 
tered the letter of McGutfey’s Fourth Reader. The Hebrew lan- 
guage, above all the tongues of men of which we have any knowledge, 
is the most difficult in the matter of translation. It requires an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the whole system of Bible truth and the exer- 
cise of a peculiar insight into the subjects of discourse, whether they 
be poetry or prose, history or description. 

“One Hebrew root hath sometimes contrary and usually various 
significations, which occasion the diversity and sometimes contrariety 
of versions.” Thus wrote Edward Legh, the author of the “Critica 
Sacra,” first published in 1642. He enjoyed the distinction of being 
a Master of Arts in both of the English universities at a time when 
scholarship was the ambition of noblemen and kings, when the Bible 
was studied more thoroughly than it has been at any subsequent pe- 
riod. “The same Hebrew word,” continues Mr. Legh, “signifieth 
both to bless and curse, piety and impiety, to cast stones upon a thing, 
and to take away stones out of a place. The same word signifieth an 
enemy and an observer, because an enemy lieth at catch and observ- 
eth narrowly.” Chastening and teaching, the latter being the pur- 
pose of the former; a prince or nobleman and bountiful, because this 
is the character, or it ought to be, of all noblemen; simple and per- 
fect, repent and comfort, and a host of words will be found to group 
together under one root a vast amount of apparently disconnected, 
contradictory, and often seemingly irreconcilable ideas. But this is 
the peculiar genius and the singular beauty of the Hebrew tongue. 
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When rightly viewed and properly traced, these ideas will all vindi- 
cate their relationship to the central thought which gives distinctness 
of personality to the root. 

Let us take a few illustrations. In Deuteronomy xxi. 12 it is said 
that when a Hebrew warrior captured a woman of the enemy’s race 
and desired to make her his wife, “she shall shave her head, and pare 
her nails.” The Authorized Version places in the margin as an al- 
ternative reading: “Make or dress, or suffer to grow.” Now what 
was commanded? Paring the nails and suffering them to grow are 
two opposite actions, and our translators could not decide between 
them. The Hebrew says she must make her nails. Paring them is 
not sufficient, as there would be nothing in that action that would be 
a sign of her adoption of the manners and customs of the Hebrews- 
But when we know that Hebrew ladies were accustomed to stain the 
finger nails with the juice of the plant henna, a custom which sur- 
vives to this day in the East, and that the Hebrew ladies had a fash- 
ion of their own in the use of this plant, we shall see a reason for the 
command to make her nails. So in 2 Samuel xix. 24 Mephibosheth 
had neither “dressed his feet, nor trimmed his beard, nor washed his 
clothes since the departure of the king.” Here we have “making the 
feet” and “making the beard,” which our translators seemed to be 
unable definitely to describe. But a knowledge of the customs of the 
times enables us to see the idea conveyed by the historian. We have 
a simple and expressive phrase, very much in the style of Hebrew 
thought, when we say that a man “has made his toilet.” Here the 
whole congeries of ideas involved in preparation for social intercourse 
is compressed into three words. We cannot go amiss for instances 
of a similar character. 

This being the peculiar nature of the Hebrew language, we have 
lost much by the slavery of Jewish interpreters to the folly of “tra- 
dition.” The Chaldee paraphrase is comparatively worthless for the 
same reasons that disqualify the translation of the Seventy. But we 
are not without an important and, up to the present time, a greatly 
neglected source of information. Without entering into the discus- 
sion of the questions relating to the age and the agents which pro- 
duced the Peshito Version of the Old Testament, we may cheerfully 
admit that it is of later date than the Peshito New Testament. We 
have every reason to believe that it was made by men who were 
Christians, and therefore, as far as any Hebrew bias for the “ tradi- 
tions of the elders” may be concerned, their work was wholly unex- 
ceptionable. Furthermore, these translators were heirs of the proph- 
ets and apostles both, and the reflected light of the New Testament 
upon the Old was to them a source of illumination not possessed by 
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the Seventy, and likewise impossible to the Targumists and Talmud. 
ists of early Christian times. The close affinity of the Syriac to the 
Hebrew confers upon the former the faculty of interpretation in a 
singular degree. Having no purpose of their own to serve, these 
Syriac translators may be supposed to stand nearer to the autographs 
of the Hebrew Scriptures than any existing witnesses of any land or 
age. Before we examine these witnesses let us arrange the words of 
2 Samuel xii. 31, with the Authorized Version: 
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“and put them under saws, and under harrows of iron, and under axes 
of iron, and made them pass through the brickkiln.” 

Without entering into a close analysis of the Syriac text, we may 
observe, once for all, that there is no word that can possibly be ren- 
dered “saw,” “ax,” or “harrow.” Once only does “iron” occur, but 
there is no word that can properly be rendered “to cut.” Collars, 
chains, fetters of iron we find, and by a free translation of the Syriac 
text, we have this result: “And he decreed that they should be puntshed 
by placing them in chains, and fetters of iron, and in this manner trans- 
porting them out of their country, he reduced them to slacery.” “And 
thus,” it is added in the Syriac as in the Hebrew text, “he did unto 
all the inhabitants of the cities of the children of Ammon.” 

Let us pause and examine this statement. Reduction to slavery 
was the consequence of wars in that age, as in many ages since that 
time. A cruel and meddlesome tribe, always ready to annoy and raid 
the peaceable peoples upon their borders, were fully aware of the 
risks to which they subjected themselves, and as David did to the 
Nethinims, making them the menials of the tabernacle service as 
they afterward became of the Temple, so, in this place, he subdued 
the Ammonites and brought them into servitude, making them use- 
ful to his own people and rescuing them from a worse state. 

One consideration has been overlooked by those who misunder- 
stand the Hebrew words. “As David did to Rabbah, so he did to all 
of the children of Ammon,” but where do we find that he barbarously 
sacrificed any other lives by the saws, axes, and harrows of iron? 
Did he subdue no other Ammonites? Then the text utters a mis- 
leading statement. If he did destroy others by this cruel species of 
vengeance, where is the record of it? Why is there no protest from 
prophet or seer? Can we suppose that the utter extinction of these 
people by the exquisite tortures of a furnace in the brickkiln and by 
saws, axes, and harrows of iron was agreeable to the tender mercies 
of that Lord who was also the Creator and Father of the Ammonite? 
We have no reason to class these people with the original Canaanitee 
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who had incurred the extreme displeasure of Jehovah by centuries of 
wickedness so utterly hopeless that the strongest figure of speech is 
employed to describe it when it is said “that the land is ready to 
spew them out of its mouth.” 

Sovereign Father of all life, Jehovah may take away without assign- 
ing a reason the life he has given. His compensations are as many as 
the treasures of his universe, as glorious as the wonders of eternity; 
but he pleases, even in his apparent. acts of severity, to assign for the 
relief of human reason the causes that paralyze the arm of mercy. 
We read nothing of the unpardonable sins of the Ammonites, and we 
hear nothing of the implacable vengeance of God toward them, but 
we see in the fate of these citizens of Rabbah an amelioration of their 
own idolatrous surroundings and asource of menial service that would 
release the poor of Israel from servitude to their brethren. Thus 
Joshua ix. 21 gives us an example of even a portion of the devoted 
Canaanites who escaped from death to become “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water unto all the congregation,” and Samuel told the 
people that the king whom they coveted would reduce them to a state 
of vassalage, taking their sons and daughters for service in the army 
and in the kitchen, in the house and in the field. Those who had 
forfeited their lives in the arbitraments of war might well desire to 
share the fate of the Gibeonites, who humbly sought to serve the 
people whom they could neither conquer nor resist. We would read 
the Hebrew text, then, as the Syriac translators read it: 

“And he brought them forth out of the city, and decreed that they 
should be transported out of their country and put to service with 
saws, axes, harrows, and implements of husbandry, and in furnishing 
tiles and bricks for the kiln. And thus did David to all the children 
of Ammon whom he captured.” 


SHALL IT BE OPENED ON THE SABBATH? 


THIS is a question that is now agitating the people who are inter- 
ested in the forthcoming “ Columbian Exposition” at Chicago. In 
testimony of a very peculiar interest in this question, we have re- 
ceived a letter from the agent of an organization that seems to be en- 
gaged in a very doubtful, if not a very questionable movement. If 
we understand the proposition correctly, we are requested to furnish 
the names of influential ministers of the gospel living in all parts of 
the South, the object of the request being to obtain access to these 
ministers for the purpose of enlisting their assistance in the effort to 
close the gates of the Exposition on the Sabbath. 

Now it can scarcely be doubted for a moment that the voice of 
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the ministry would be unanimous in behalf of the sanctity of the 
Sabbath day. But whether they would be willing to enter upon the 
work which is requested of them is, to us, a very doubtful matter. 
The plan is to engage one or more—as many as possible of these min- 
isters—to write letters to their own members of Congress, urging 
upon them to refuse the loan or appropriation of any more money to 
the Chicago Fair unless the Directors solemnly bind themselves to shut 
the gates on the Sabbath day. We are not able to foresee the point of 
view from which our brethren will regard such a proposition as that. 
For ourselves, we do not hesitate to say that there are insuperable 
objections to this “ plan.” 

First of all, we take it for granted that our brethren in the minis- 
try are fully capable of obeying their own conscientious convictions, 
without prompting from any source whatever. If the proposal meets 
their approval, they will do whatever seems best to be done; but we 
do not think that they would choose to be marshaled into a machine 
movement under the “high pressure” of parties who have interests 
to serve and “axes to grind” for various purposes. Manufactured 
sentiment on moral questions is seldom permanent and of little value 
at the best, but the appearance of offering a bribe to the World’s 
Fair Directors is only less distasteful than the impression that these 
Directors are in a dangerous position, from which they can only be 
extricated by compelling them to act against their own convictions of 
duty. We may be singular in our views upon this subject, but we 
feel constrained to express them. 

Our ministers are not accustomed to “use their influence,” what- 
ever these words may mean, to compel members of Congress to vote 
for or against any measure. Not that we are indifferent to political 
questions, but because we have matters of higher interest to absorb 
our time and strength. “ The king’s business requireth haste,” and 
if any man among us can find time to order and direct the stream of 
political affairs according to his own opinions, a very brief experience 
will demonstrate that he has lost his real calling and missed the get- 
ting of another. If there should be any one thus minded, after read- 
ing these lines, we have not the slightest objection to his acting as he 
may think for the best. 

Let us weigh the proposition for “high pressure” upon the mem- 
bers of Congress. We do not say that those gentlemen will take it 
ill of us if we urge a particular course upon them, purely upon moral 
grounds. “Shut your gates, or you shall have no money.” This is 
the argument to be employed. Suppose these Directors make reply 
that to shut the gates of the Exposition on the Sabbath would result 
in evils that would be incalculable—evils in Chicago, and elsewhere 
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throughout our land. Suppose we are told that unless the five mil- 
lions asked for are obtained the Fair will be a failure, and the 
result will be deplorable to our country. Wecandidly admit that we 
see no force in either of these assertions, but our judgment is created 
by a very different view of the whole question. We see no benefit to 
accrue anywhere except to the city of Chicago by the holding of this 
“Columbian Exposition.” Real estate brokers and manufacturers 
may find their interest in some parts of the proceedings, and holders 
of certain properties may succeed in creating “booms” of one kind 
and another, but the melancholy experience of hundreds of thousands 
of people in this country attests the fact that no forced prosperity can 
be permanent. Trade has its laws, progress its methods, and to in- 
terfere for the purpose of quickening the operation of natural laws 
must end in disaster. 

There are many interested property owners who fancy that by large 
displays at the Fair the attention of the world will be drawn toward 
the South; and the tide of immigration once turned this way, we shall 
soon become the most prosperous people in America. Are we not 
that very prosperous people to-day? Have we not escaped a danger- 
ous outlay of capital in redundant and therefore useless investments 
in machinery before the market is prepared for the consumption of 
manufactured goods? There is a widespread feeling of unrest, we 
know, and for the greater part of this feeling there is palpable cause. 
Our people, especially the farmers, the leading and the controlling 
occupation of the Southern country, follow the same methods that 
kept the expenses or the farmer, in ante bellum times, at least twelve 
months in advance of his income. No class of men on earth can grow 
rich upon borrowed capital. He who borrows his year’s living in 
January, to be paid for by the product of a crop not yet planted, is 
worse than the servant of the lender: he is his slave. 

We return to the “Columbian Exposition.” If it were appointed 
to be held in Nashville, for example, we should stop short of no right- 
eous effort to have the gates closed on the Sabbath day. But as it is 
to be held in Chicago, we are compelled to view the matter in a some- 
what different light. This formidable question arises on the very 
threshold: “Is the Sabbath day observed in Chicagonow?” Arenot 
theaters open on Sunday night? Are not balls and parties of pleas- 
ure as commonly patronized on Sunday as they are upon any other 
day of the week? The last time that we visited Chicago we saw an 
immense placard announcing the “ grand gala performance” of some 
celebrated theatrical company upon a Sunday night in May. Plain- 
ly, clearly stated, would a majority of the citizens of Chicago declare 
themeelves in favor of closing the gates of the Exposition on the Sab- 
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bath? If not, we conscientiously believe that a “high pressure” 
from without, virtually buying Sunday observance by a sum of money, 
would result in untold injury to the Christian Church and all of our 
sacred institutions. 

We must not be misunderstood. Upon the abstract question we 
are one with the strictest and most enthusiastic advocate of closing 
the gates. But this is a case in which, in the absence of a control- 
ling principle, compulsion into a policy which is disiiked by the peo- 
ple, and probably by two-thirds of those who will come as visitors, 
will engender an agitation that must arouse the worst elements of 
society in Chicago and the Northwest. Trimming politicians even 
now have their ears attent, and dare to venture to the very verge of 
communism in order to catch the votes of the heretogeneous masses 
that have imported the vilest ideas of European ruffianism. These 
people trample upon the flag of the country, denounce our institutions, 
and openly declare that they intend to labor on until they have reduced 
the nation to a state of anarchy. These miserable creatures would 
hail with delight any measure that would give them capital for use 
among the poor and distressed classes in our large cities. Dema- 
gogues who have nothing to lose get their living by the contributions 
of the industrious workman, who pays the assessment out of his 
scanty earnings because he dreams that he is forwarding the millen- 
nium of honest labor and honest wages. 

The Sabbath question has its difficulties, even under the best con- 
ditions that exist in our country. At one extreme the tendency is to 
make it a day to be hated as a yoke upon the necks of the people. 
At another it is a day of festivity and worldly pleasure, regardless of 
the sublime purposes inherent in its appointment. The via media 
runs sometimes in sight of one extreme, and then of another, and is 
only the middle way when the whole course from beginning to end is 
surveyed. 

Let us suppose the gates to be closed on the Sabbath. How many 
people can the churches of Chicago seat, if the visitors should desire 
to attend? Less than a million of visitors would disappoint the peo- 
ple of Chicago. Can they give church sittings to two or three times 
the number at present attending their churches? If they could, is 
it probable that one-third of the visitors would attend church? If 
not, where will they go? What will they do on the Sabbath? Our 
conviction is that they would render themselves conspicuously troub- 
lesome to the churchgoing people of the city. We should pity the 
citizens under these circumstances. If it should appear that instead 
of furthering the pious purposes of the gate-closing advocates, this 
policy should arouse the resentment of mischief-breeding elements, 
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and they should employ themselves in rendering all attendance at 
church impossible, our forebodings would only be partially fulfilled. 

We have serious doubts in regard to the benefit to be derived, even 
by Chicago, from this Exposition. Certainly if she receives none, the 
net gains will remain among the highly salaried officers, whose patri- 
otism is well paid for. But if the city pays for it, let her derive any 
attainable good by it, and let her manage it. If she feels able to con- 
trol the incongruous elements that are always collected by such occa- 
sions, we who are outside of the interested society would certainly 
rejoice in the fact. That a grievous disappointment awaits more than 
one party in this affair we are inclined to believe. 

If by any possibility the suggestion credited to Dr. Talmage could 
be adopted, the whole country might be satisfied. To obviate the ob- 
jection to Sunday closing, Dr. Talmage proposes to establish for the 
time a Saturday half-holiday beginning at noon. Workmen and their 
families would then be able to attend, if they desired it, while the use 
of the buildings could be obtained for religious service on the Sab- 
bath. This compromise is too reasonable to allow us a shadow of 
hope that it will be adopted. But, as matters stand, we can scarcely 
imagine a more undesirable event than the collision of churchgoing 
people with so-called “ Liberals ” on the Sabbath question. Evil, and 
nothing but evil, will be the result. 

For these reasons, and others not necessary to mention, we do not 
feel able to assist in the enterprise of bringing pressure upon Con- 
gressmen for the purpose stated. 


DISCUSSION ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


We do not believe that any harm is likely to grow out of a calm, 
Christianlike discussion of any subject connected with the interests 
of the kingdom of Christ upon earth. When these discussions de- 
generate into personal quarrels, they depart from all the purposes and 
uses of debate, and become unqualified evils. As asafeguard against 
these evils, we adopt a rule that we hold binding upon all the cor- 
respondents of the REvirw. We will admit into our pages no reflec- 
tion upon the integrity or honesty of any brother. No matter how 
absurd we may believe his position to be, if we so far indorse him as 
to give his thoughts a place in our REVIEW, we cannot suffer any 
writer to call in question the character of that contributor. At the 
same time, we must repeat, as we have stated the matter more than 
once before, we are not responsible for the opinions of our corre- 
spondents. Inasmuch as the QuARTERLY REVIEW is the organ of the 
Church, and not of a clique or party, we hold that it is right and 
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proper to allow a temperate expression of that diversity of opinion 
which must exist in a living, thinking Church. We shall never see 
eye to eye until we reach the General Assembly of the redeemed in 
heaven. Not then, perhaps, in all things. It is a conceivable prop- 
osition that the elect in heaven may so far perceive in different lights 
the works of God and the displays of his glory and goodness as to 
furnish variety of illustration and versatility of expression. Uniform- 
ity of thought becomes intellectual stagnation. 

At the same time that we grant the largest liberty to our corre. 
spondents, we assert our personal right to follow our own convictions 
of duty. It is one of the few privileges of an editor to follow, in the 
same number that contains a contributor’s article, a review of that 
contribution, if he should be so minded. Nothing but an imperative 
sense of duty would induce us todo this. But when we feel this sense 
of duty, we shall not hesitate to discharge it. 

It sometimes occurs that a writer, carried away by the peculiar 
circumstances that have developed in himself a particular view of 
things, will incautiously and sometimes humorously give expression 
to sentiments that at other times he would disclaim. One of our cor- 
respondents in this number of the REVIEW appears to us to deal with 
a very serious subject in a vein of this kind of humor. We allude to 
the contributor who appears as “One of the Committee on Episco- 
pacy, 1890.” Nothing can be more exquisitely humorous than an ap- 
parent adoption of the definition given by a writer in the North Amer- 
ican Review, who gravely asserts that ‘despotism was never anything 
more than the rule of the few over the many.” Our correspondent 
does not fail to see that every government on the face of the earth is 
a despotism under this so-called “definition.” Less than four hun- 
dred and thirty men make the laws that govern sixty-seven millions 
of American citizens. Our civil government is, then, a “despotism,” 
for certainly one ruler to one hundred and fifty-five thousand persons 
ruled is “the rule of the few over the many.” Soin the Church, one 
member of a General Conference making laws for 4,266 Church mem- 
bers is “the rule of the few over the many,” and therefore, according 
to the North American Review, is beyond question “a despotism.” 
So of Great Britain, France, Germany, and every nation on the globe. 

Now our correspondent has a keeu sense of the ridiculous, and he 
enlivens this dull and tedious logomachy by an exquisitely turned 
paragraph, in which he puts the thoughts of his contemporaries, as 
Montaigne placed his upon paper to see what manner of figure they 
would make in the world of letters. 

But this homorous spirit may sometimes lead even a grave writer 
too far. We think that our correspondent has overlooked a large 
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part of the early history of American Methodism when he makes the 
following statement: “ The simple facts are that neither Dr. Coke nor 
Mr. Asbury had any episcopal relations to the Methodists until their 
election by the Christmas Conference, 1784” As we see the facts, 
there is a grave error in this statement. So far as Dr. Coke is con- 
cerned, the assertion is undoubtedly true. American Methodists, the 
greater part of them, probably never so much as heard of Dr. Coke 
until he appeared before them in the autumn of 1784. But with re- 
gard to Francis Asbury, the case is materially different. 

It is necessary to explain, however, what is meant by the term 
“episcopal relations.” We know not what our contributor may un- 
derstand by that expression, but our own mind is very clear upon the 
subject. In the office of the episcopacy we recognize three especial 
forms of authority, all of them subject to the regulation of the Gen- 
eral Conference, but none of them liable to annihilation without a 
revolution that destroys the episcopal character of our Church Con- 
stitution. Without these three functions of the episcopate, we may 
be a Church, indeed, but cannot be in any sense an episcopal Church 
after the model of that adopted in 1784-85. These three functions of 
the episcopate are: 

1. The power of ordaining ministers to the two orders of the min- 
istry. 

2. The power of appointing the preachers to their several sta- 
tions, circuits, and missions. 

3. The power of exercising a general supervision over the temporal 
and spiritual interests of the Church. 

There are many duties that may be considered as collateral, grow- 
ing out of these three essential functions of the episcopacy, but it is 
conceivable that a General Conference may confine the work of our 
bishops to these three departments, literally construed, without vio- 
lating the letter of our Church Constitution. But whenever the Gen- 
eral Conference should see proper to deprive our bishops of the 
ordaining, appointing, and superintending functions, and the consti- 
tutional three-fourths of the Annual Conferences should approve that 
action, we will have abrogated our Church Constitution, and can be 
called in no sense a Methodist Episcopal Church. Presbyterial, Con- 
gregational, Independent, we may be, but Episcopal we cannot be 
after such a revolution has become an accomplished fact. Whatever 
powers we may grant to the bishops is foreign to the question. If 
these functions do not belong to our episcopacy as we adopted it in 
1784-85, then we have no episcopacy at all and are afloat in the shore- 
less, chartless, havenless sea in which the “ United Brethren” are now 
floating at the mercy of every wind and wave of strife and disorder. 
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It is conceivable that the Christmas General Conference of 1784 
might have selected any two out of these functions, and by so doing 
might have created a crippled episcopacy, which would vainly attempt 
to discharge two out of the three duties imposed without detri- 
ment to the highest interests of the kingdom of Christ in Amer- 
ica. But they did the very reverse of this. American Methodists had 
already an episcopacy in point of fact, to which two of the three functions 
had been committed. The appointment of the preachers to their cir- 
cuits and missions and the general superintendency of the temporal 
and spiritual interests of the Church were powers exercised, first, by 
the appointment of Mr. Wesley, and, second, by the unanimous con- 
sent of the traveling preachers, and these powers were recognized as be- 
longing of right to Francis Asbury prior to 1784. We speak from the 
record. 

In the first volume of Asbury’s journal, under date of Wednesday, 
December 24, 1783, we find the following paragraph: 

Here I received a letter from Mr. Wesley, in which he directs me to act as Gen- 
eral Assistant, and to receive no preachers from Europe that are not recommended 


by him; nor any in America who will not submit to me and to the minutes of the 
Conference. 


We turn to the Minutes of 1782, and find the following question 
and answer: 

Question 19. Do the brethren in Conference unanimously choose Brother Asbury 
to act according to Mr. Wesley’s original appointment, and preside over the Amer- 
ican Conferences and the whole work? 

Yes. 

Now what was Mr. Wesley’s original appointment? The word 
“assistant” is a very elastic term. In England it meant an assistant 
preacher by Mr. Wesley’s appointment taking charge of a circuit 
Therefore, 4s the English preacher was an aid to Mr. Wesley on the 
circuit, Mr. Asbury, as “General Assistant,” was the aid of Mr. Wes- 
ley in the whole American work. But this appointment and the ex- 
ercise of the powers of a general superintendency are clearly stated 
as far back as 1778. In the “Minutes” of that year we have the fol- 
lowing record: 

Question 12. Ought not Brother Asbury to act as General Assistant in America? 

He ought. First on account of his age; second, because originally appointed by 
Mr. Wesley; third, being joined with Messrs. Rankin and Shadford by express or- 
der from Mr. Wesley. 

Question 13. How far shall his power extend ? 

On hearing every preacher for and against what is in debate, the right of determination 
shall rest with him, according to the Minutes. 

There is either an Egyptian sphinx in this answer or it is a decla- 
ration of the appointing power. Surely the Methodist Conferences 
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were not debating societies in which the superiority of Washington 
or Columbus was to be settled by the casting vote of the presiding 
officer. These men did not meet to debate about doctrines, as the 
early Methodists in England did. All of these questions were settled. 
What, then, did Francis Asbury “determine” after hearing every 
preacher “ for and against?” Isit not evident that, in the absenceof a 
presiding elder system, these preachers were simply laying before the 
President of the Conference the needs of the work to which they had 
been appointed? This is the distinguishing feature which differen- 
tiates our episcopacy from any other form of episcopal government 
known to the world. Our correspondent truly says that “ Mr. Wes- 
ley did not choose for the American Church the episcopal form of 
government as found in the Church of England.” He had neither 
the power nor the disposition to do so. The civil laws of the United 
States were utterly incompatible with such a choice, and we have 
never heard of this charge, even in the writings of the most exalted 
among high-churchmen. Even the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
no such episcopacy as that of England. For an American Episcopal 
bishop is as powerless in England as Bishop Coke was among the 
Wesleyans. By special act of Parliament, American Episcopal bish- 
ops are deprived of the exercise of their episcopal powers on British 
soil. The bishop of the most northern diocese of New York cannot 
confirm a member of his Church on Canadian soil, unless he chooses 
to challenge the act of Parliament which specifically forbids the ex- 
ercise of such episcopal functions. 

High-churchmen contend for episcopacy as they have it in England 
by “apostolical succession,” so-called, and the only flaw in Asbury’s 
deeds is the fact that no English bishop ordained him. He might have 
been the basest man that ever trod the earth; but if’the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had laid ordaining hands upon him, with his two epis- 
copal assistants, no matter what might be the nature of the Church, 
its doctrines or discipline, the ordination would have been canonical 
and regular. For all this folly our correspondent has no more regard 
than we. 

But there are several other points which our correspondent seems 
to have overlooked. In the Minutes of 1780 we find the following 
singular question and answer: 

Question 24. What shall the Conference do in case of Brother Asbury’s death or 
absence? 

Meet once a year, and act according to the Minutes. 

From whatever point of view we may regard it, this is a remarka- 
ble record. Asbury’s office was one that the Conference did not 
claim the power to fill But, in the absence of “General Assistant,” 
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they were directed to proceed “according to the Minutes.” A tem- 
porary President was necessary in that emergency, and their Confer- 
ence business would have been transacted in the best manner possi- 
ble until Mr. Wesley’s advice could be taken. A successor in the 
office of General Assistant would have been named by Mr. Wesley, as 
he had hitherto named Rankin and Shadford. These men, Rankin 
and Shadford, disappear from the Minutes after 1777, leaving Asbury 
alone in the general superintendency of the Church, but some per- 
sons were inclined to question Asbury’s right to exercise such impor- 
tant functions, hence the letter of Mr. Wesley expressly renewing and 
enlarging Asbury’s powers, 

If there was no “episcopal relation” whatever prior to 1784, what 
sort of “power” was it that discontented preachers endeavored to 
“abridge?” Under date of May 25, 1784, Mr. Asbury’s journal has 
this entry: j 

William Glendenning had been devising a plan to lay me aside, or at least to 
abridge my powere. Mr. Wesley’s letter settled the point, and all was happy. 

This was the letter received in December, 1783, and had no refer- 
ence to the work of the Christmas Conference. Let us review some 
of the points made, and we will see something of the “episcopal pow- 
ers” vested in Asbury by the combined action of Mr. Wesley and the 
American preachers. 

1. In 1778 Francis Asbury is unanimously confirmed by the Con- 
ference as General Assistant, the appointment having been made by 
Mr. Wesley previously. 

2. The special function recognized by the Conference is the deli- 
cate, difficult, and sometimes dangerous function known as “the ap- 
pointing power.” . 

We mean dangerous to the peace and harmony of the little band 
of preachers. From the laymen no cause, no occasion for discord 
arose. No great schism in the Church was ever commenced by lay- 
men. Preachers are the agitators in all movements, good or evil, in 
the Church. 

3. In exercising this power it was specifically ordered that the 
Conference should become what the bishop’s “ cabinet” is now. Each 
preacher speaking freely, giving his views as to the places and the 
men, the “General Assistant” was required to exercise the power of 
deciding the matter, and thereby he “fixed the appointments.” This 
process differed but little from that which was established after the 
organization in 1784-85. Under the date, October 2, 1805, Bishop 
Asbury says: “I completed my plan for the coming year, and sub- 
mitted it to the presiding elders, who suggested but two alterations: 
may they be for the best!” Here the bishop consults, determines, 
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makes out his list, and then, at the last, submits this list to the pre- 
siding elders, who had meantime taken the place of the Conference 
consulting body, the only difference being in favor of the later plan. 
The General Assistant decided after hearing the preachers in council, 
but the presiding elders decide after seeing the plan of the bishop. 
Of course there are no ironbound rules, and can be none in this deli- 
cate and dangerous function. 

4. In point of time, according to the Minutes, the Conference acted 
before Mr. Wesley did in regard to the definition of Mr. Asbury’s 
general superintendency. In 1782 the question is asked and answered 
in the affirmative: “Do the brethren in Conference unanimously 
choose Brother Asbury to act according to Mr. Wesley’s original ap- 
pointment, and preside over the American Conferences and the whole 
work?” 

This is a broad statement of the powers conferred on Mr. Asbury 
by Mr. Wesley. As far as he had any right to doso, Mr. Wesley made 
Francis Asbury a bishop, a general superintendent of the American 
Methodist Societies. This was Mr. Wesley’s original appointment. 
It was ratified by the Conference, for it was stated repeatedly that 
Francis Asbury refused to receive the appointment from Mr. Wesley 
alone. He demanded not merely a vote of confidence, but he re- 
quired a plain, unequivocal statement that the powers he possessed 
were conferred upon him by the Conference itself. Not one day, not 
one hour would Asbury consent to act in that capacity without the 
unanimous vote of the Conference. 

Let the reader notice that this action of the Conference was taken 
in April or May, 1782. More than eighteen months afterward—that. 
is, in December, 1783—Mr. Asbury receives a letter from Mr. Wesley 
renewing his original appointment and confirming the action of the 
Conference. “To preside over the American Conferences and the 
“whole work” is certainly as large a definition of episcopal powers as 
could be given in a sentence. 

What, then, was added to the episcopal functions of Asbury in the 
organization of 1784-85? Two of the three Methodist Episcopal 
powers he had already. He appointed the preachers to their several 
stations, and he was the general overseer of the whole work, presiding 
in the Annual Conferences being one of the duties of a “general su- 
perintendency.” There was but one function wanting: the power to 
ordain, and this was supplied by John Wesley through Dr. Coke. 

Whatever may be said about this or that “right” of a particular 
class of men to monopolize the offices in the Church of God, we have 
never had any scruples upon the subject of “canonical” ordination. 
It was in the power of that Conference, and they had the moral right to 
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use that power, if they had so desired, to select one, two, or three men 
to originate ministerial ordination for the American Methodists. As 
a question of sound policy, largely influenced by the known views of 
their venerable father in the gospel, these young, ardent, conrerted 
men looked with justifiable contempt upon the ridiculous chase that 
was then going on in Europe in order to secure the “ apostolical suc- 
cession”’ for American Episcopalians. 

The position of our correspondent upon this subject is clear and 
unquestionable. Mr. Wesley had no “divine right” of orders to give 
to anybody, in England or out of it. It is the Church that ordains, 
after all, and the Church only does that as an instrument in the hand 
of the Lord of the vineyard. Unless he sends the laborer into the 
field, the Church has done a vain, certainly a useless work, whether 
it be performed with the pomp and ceremony of Canterbury or in the 
simple forms of the Baptist Church. But, inasmuch as the deepest, 
soundest, broadest principles of divine truth are possessed by the 
few, and the many are influenced largely by that which is plausible 
and visible, we owe some deference to that which the Scriptures call 
“the answer of a good conscience.” Some order is necessary to the 
very existence of organization. As the English bishops would not 
ordain ministers for the American Methodists, Mr. Wesley was com- 
pelled to do that work himself; and if the men to be ordained and the 
people to whom they ministered were satisfied with their action, it 
was utterly impertinent for any one else to presume any kind of in- 
terference in the proceedings. Mr. Wesley simply gave to us a locus 
stanti upon the subject of ministerial ordination. The good sense of 
the American Methodists accepted that status, and the good sense of 
the world has sustained them in that decision. Ecclesiastical “trusts” 
and clerical coxcombs may strike the chords of dissent, but the world 
is on our side, and we care not to waste time and labor in analyzing 
the shadow called “ ministerial authority.” 

But no event in history is more palpable than the fact that Francis 
Asbury exercised episcopal powers more than six years before the 
Christmas Conference of 1784. 

We regret that our correspondent has seen fit to introduce Mr. 
Wesley’s unfortunate letter to Francis Asbury concerning the worl 
“bishop.” Only a few months ago a professed “successor of the 
apostles” asserted and vigorously affirmed that the Methodists of 
America had “suppressed ” that letter of Mr. Wesley! Poor Asbury! 
It was, indeed, a “bitter pill” to him; and when we reflect that Mr. 
Wesley wrote that letter under a feeling of resentment created by the 
renegade Tory preacher, Rankin, whose record no American could 
approve, we feel it incumbent upon us to accompany its reappear- 
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ance for, we might say, perhaps, the thousandth time in Methodist 
literature, with another “line upon line.” What bearing this letter 
has upon our correspondent’s article we cannot see, for no man of 
whom we have any knowledge has asserted that Mr. Wesley intended 
to give English episcopacy to American Methodists. All the English 
hierarchy combined, Canterbury and York, were incompetent to make 
even a bishop for American Episcopalians until an Act of Parliament 
permitted them to do so. Who has been so thoughtless as to charge 
Mr. Wesley with such folly? Assuredly we do not know. 

Up to 1785 the Methodist Minutes were published with this cap- 
tion: “ Minutes of Some Conversations between the Preachers in Con- 
nection with the Rev. Mr. John Wesley.” In 1785 the title was 
changed to “ Minutes Taken at the Several Annual Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” Here we have part of the case called, 
“leaving Mr. Wesley’s name off the Minutes.” This change was 
compensated, in part, by the following item in the Discipline of 1785: 
“During the life of Mr. John Wesley we acknowledge ourselves his 
sons in the gospel, ready in matters belonging to Church government 
to obey his commands.” This minute stood in the Discipline until 
1787 only —that is to say, in the editions of the Discipline 1785, 1786, 
and 1787. In 1788 it is not found. What had occurred to bring 
about this result? 

The American Conferences found they had allowed their love and 
reverence for Mr. Wesley to exceed their prudence. “To obey the 
commands” of Mr. Wesley “in matters belonging to Church govern- 
ment” was a step that Asbury opposed at the time it was adopted, but 
zeal was not according to knowledge; but knowledge, a short time 
afterward, modified the zeal of the Conference. 

Mr. Wesley, very naturally, took the American brethren at their 
word, and commanded them to make Richard Whatcoat one of their 
bishops. This brother was at the head of the list of elders ordained 
in 1785, and the Conference had no objection whatever to'the man, 
nor had they any doubt as to his qualifications, but they were sud- 
denly aroused to a sense of the attitude in which they had voluntarily 
placed themselves. At this point they determined to call a halt, and 
they rescinded the minute of 1785. This action was taken at the 
Conference of 1787. Dr. Coke had changed the time of meeting of 
the Conferences, greatly to the inconvenience of preachers and peo- 
ple. This change of time was made in order to hold a General Con- 
‚ference at Baltimore in May, 1787. 

Our correspondent falls into a serious error in stating that this 
was merely an Annual Conference. It was a General Conference 
beyond question. We cannot make a concise statement of the facts 
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in this case in fewer words than we have employed in “The High- 
churchman Disarmed:” 


The times of holding the Conferences of 1787 had been changed. The previous 
year it had been agreed that the first Conference should be held at Salisbury, N, 
C., May 17, 1787; the second at Petersburg, Va., June 19, 1787; and the third at 
Abingdon, Md., July 24, 1787. But these Conferences were actually held—the first 
at Charleston, March 25; the second at William White's, April 19; and the third 
at Baltimore, May 1. It will easily be seen that such changes would produce con- 
fusion and disorder among preachers and people. 

Dr. Coke was assailed at once as the cause of these irregularities. “We had some 
warm and close debates in Conference,” says Bishop Asbury under date of May 6, 
“but all ended in love and peace.” The preachers thought Dr. Coke was taking 
too much authority upon himself, and he had exercised it in a way moet certain 
to produce hardships among all parties concerned. Then it was made known that 
the changes in the times of the Conferences had been made by Mr. Wesley, and 
not by Dr. Coke. The following letter from the man whom they had promised to 
obey produced no little commotion. Under date of September 6, 1786, Mr. Wesley 
wrote to Dr. Coke: “I desire that you would appoint a General Conference of all 
our preachers in the United States to meet at Baltimore on May 1, 1787; and that 
Mr. Richard Whatcoat may be appointed superintendent with Mr. Francis As 
bury.” * In the first place, the preachers were scattered over a section extending 
more than a thousand miles in a straight line, and comprising a larger territory 
than that occupied by twenty countries the size of England. To bring these preach- 
ers together in a General Conference upon such a short notice was simply impossi- 
ble. To do this, moreover, for the purpose of accepting a bishop appointed by Mr. 
Wesley was a strict construction of their Minutes of 1784, it is true, but it would 
have involved the surrender of the right of self-government, and this they never 
intended to do. Dr. Coke, as the immediate representative of Mr. Wesley, as soon 
as he was aware of the principles involved, wrote and signed the following decla- 
ration: 

I do solemnly engage by this instrument that I never will, by virtue of my office as superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Church, during my absence from the United States of America, exer- 
cise any government whatever in said Methodist Church. And I do also engage that I will 
exercise no privilege in the said Church when present except that of ordaining according to 
the regulations and laws already existing or hereafter to be made in said Church, and that of 
presiding when present in Conference, and lastly that of traveling at large Given under my 
hand this second day of May, 1787. Tromas Coxr. 


In regard to this engagement of Dr. Coke and the Conference at 
which it was given, our correspondent says: 


This was not a General Conference meeting in Baltimore, but simply an Annual 
Conference. How great a change has come over our dreams since those heroic 
days! An Annual Conference demanding and securing from a bishop pledges that 
he will not “transcend his powers!” 

Now here is an issue of fact. We-say that it tras a General Con- 
ference, called at the demand of Mr. Wesley, and the very fact of its 
calling at such short notice was the principal complaint against Dr. 
Coke. The disarrangement of the Conference sessions, the change of 
place from Abingdon, Md., to Baltimore, and the demand of Mr. 


* Etheridge, * Life of Coke,” page 228. 
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Wesley that Richard Whatcoat should then and there be elected a 
bishop are only a part of the circumstances that called forth the “en- 
gagement” of Dr. Coke. If this Conference at Baltimore in May, 
1787, was not a General Conference, neither was that which assembled 
at Baltimore on December 27, 1784. We have already stated that no 
Annual Conference was appointed for Baltimore in 1787. It was ap- 
pointed to be held at Abingdon, Md., in July, 1787. But the com- 
mand of Mr. Wesley fixed it at Baltimore, May 1. In order to assem- 
ble as many of the preachers as possible, the North Carolina 
Conference was changed from May 17 to March 25, and the place 
changed from Salisbury, N. C., to Charleston, S. C. The second 
Conference was changed from Petersburg, Va., June 19, to William 
White’s, April 19; and the third from Abingdon, Md., July 24, to 
Baltimore, May 1. Why these changes in dates and places, if the 
Baltimore Conference was only an Annual Conference? Our es- 
teemed brother has made a very serious mistake, and we know not a 
solitary fact that will sustain his statement. 

Our Church historians have not been greatly concerned in the mat- 
ter of exhibiting the distinctions between General and Annual Con- 
ferences in the first decade of our Church organization. We are not 
at a loss, however, to ascertain what those distinctions were. No 
change in the Discipline was ever made by the action of a single 
Annual Conference. When the organization was perfected in 1784- 
85 there were three places of Conference meeting, and, therefore, 
without strictly defined territorial limits, these meeting places be- 
came the focal points of Conferences. 

Suppose a Conference meets at Ellis’s Preaching House in Vir- 
ginia. It is held there because it is inconvenient for the preachers 
to attend at Baltimore. But no rule of Discipline was ever enacted 
into law by the partial action of one of these bodies. Therefore the 
style is: ‘Begun at Ellis’s Preaching House, and continued at” or 
“adjourned to Baltimore.” A proposed rule or regulation adopted 
at Ellis’s is put to vote at Baltimore, and, adopted there, becomes a 
law. So, when the Conferences extended into Georgia and Tennessee, 
instead of calling a General Conference, the custom was to put the 
particular measure to vote, from Conference to Conference, winding 
up at Baltimore, when the measure was finally passed or lost, as the 
case might be. Therefore, we find changes in the Discipline in some 
years when no General Conference, eo nomine, was held. But never 
in any instance in the history of the Church can it be shown, since 
1780, that a mere Annual Conference has made a new rule, abolished 
an old one, or effected any structural change in our economy. 

Now that this Baltimore Conference of 1787 was a General and not 
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simply an Annual Conference appears beyond the possibility of suc- 
cessful contradiction, from the fact that new items were inserted in the 
Discipline, and the entire Discipline was revised and corrected. We have 
in our hands the volume of the Discipline dated on the title page 
MDCCLXXXVIL.: 1788. This volume Dr. Emory failed to find 
when he wrote his “History of the Discipline.” It is dated 1788, 
but it is beyond question the revision made in May, 1787. The proof 
of this is the fact that at the end of the second division of the book, 
which is the General Rules of the Church, the bishops sign their 
names to the book as follows: 


THomas Corr, 


Francis ASBURY. 
May 28, 1787. 


Thus it was at Baltimore in May, 1787, that the change was made 
in the name of the episcopal officers. “We therefore have consti- 
tuted ourselves into an Episcopal Church, under the direction of 
bishops, elders, deacons, and preachers.” We are now prepared to ex- 
plain an apparent conflict between the Discipline and the Minutes. 
The Discipline speaks of “ bishops,” the Minutes of “superintendents ” 
in the year 1787. The reason is apparent. The change was made 
from “superintendent” to “bishop” at the May meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference, and consequently it was too late to insert it in the 
Minutes of 1787, because two of the Annual Conferences had already 
assembled and their records perfected. But the collocation of 
facts rendered it advisable for this General Conference to give a dis- 
tinct advertisement to Mr. Wesley and to the British Methodists that 
the American Church was fully capable of taking care of itself. 
Therefore, (1) the “ obedience” Minute is expunged from the Book 
of Discipline; (2) the shorter, more expressive term, “bishop,” is 
employed; (3) the specific province of Dr. Coke is determined, and 
that he might not involve the Church in similar troubles, he gives 
them a written promise to observe certain limita in his episcopal 
service. But there was no “demand” from the Conference that Dr. 
Coke should not “ transcend his powers.” Nor will the reader find 
that statement in the account that Dr. Bangs gives of the occurrence. 
Not one of our correspondent’s peculiar views of this chapter of his- 
tory can be found sustained by Dr. Bangs or the trustworthy records 
of the Conference. 

In justice to the venerable Asbury, as we have permitted a para- 
graph from Mr. Wesley’s unfortunate letter to arraign him in these 
pages, we must allow him to vindicate himself in a letter to Dr. Coke 
two years afterward: 


I soar, indeed, but it is over the tops of the highest mountains we have, which 
may rise with the Alpe. I creep sometimes upon my hands and knees up the 
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slippery ascent; and to serve the Church and the ministers of it, what I gain is 
many a reflection from both sides of the Atlantic. I have lived long enough to be 
loved and hated, to be admired and feared. If it were not for the suspicions of 
some and the pride and ignorance of others, I am of opinion I could make provis- 
ion, by collections, profits on books, and donations of land, to take two thousand 
children under the best plan of education ever known in this country. 


Among them all, Rankin at Mr. Wesley’s elbow, as the serpent at 
the ear of Eve, James O’Kelly with a vaulting ambition which could 
not brook the possession by others of powers for which he vainly 
longed, and the nameless horde of insects that darken the atmos- 
phere yet live in the sunshine of greatness, the venerable Asbury 
stands in the temple of Methodist history as the author, in a sense 
which even Mr. Wesley cannot claim, and the molding genius of the 
best system of Church government that the world has ever known. 





NEW TESTAMENT QUOTATIONS. 


A CERTAIN class of critics have displayed unnecessary anxiety in 
regard to the manner in which the writers of the New Testament 
have quoted from the Old Testament Scriptures. Some of the fore- 
most among the German authors have not only displayed unneces- 
sary anxiety, but they have written many foolish, not to say absurd 
things in regard to the matter. 

We need not refer to one of the living critics of Germany, because 
no man can tell how long he may adhere to any critical opinion that 
he has expressed. A later edition may utterly overthrow the most 
confident and most vigorously expressed conviction, and therefore our 
best and only useful illustrations can be taken from those critics 
whose work is done, whose “definitive edition” has gone to press, 
while the pen of the author rusts upon the rack, to be employed no 
more forever. 

In many points of view, the younger Michaelis furnishes us with 
all the material that we need. He was a man of extraordinary learn- 
ing. To him we are indebted for the completion of Castelli’s “ Lexi- 
con of the Syriac Language,” commenced in the interest of Bishop 
Walton’s Polyglot Biblé, and for many reasons it would be difficult 
to cite a German author who has contributed more useful informa- 
tion to the literature of the Bible. At the same time the errors and 
faults of his race are so abundant that we can scarcely turn to a page 
of his ‘‘Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures” that does 
not furnish more than one illustration of the weakness of German 
criticism. 

One object of these papers in the QUARTERLY REVIEw is to furnish 
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the public with some indications of the methods we propose to pur- 
sue in the forthcoming “Commentary on the Holy Scriptures.” <A 
more immediate and, perhaps, a more important purpose is to place 
the young minister on his guard against a class of writers who have 
often undermined the foundations of the gospel system when they 
did not seem to be aware of the character of their own work. 

It has often been affirmed that unless the Holy Scriptures can abide 
the same searching investigation that is applied to other books of 
antiquity, they are not worthy of belief. We do not take exception 
to the most thorough and merciless process of critical examination, 
but we do affirm that the Bible is entitled to the same courtesy and 
regard that we render to the works of Epictetus and Seneca. How 
many of the Greek and Latin classics could abide the tests applied 
to the Holy Scriptures by the semi-infidel school of German critics? 
What would become of Livy’s “ Roman History” if Bishop (!) Colen- 
so’s canons of criticism were applied to it? Newton’s apple, William 
Tell and his famous bow, Leonidas and his Spartan band have all 
disappeared without leaving a shadow on the historic page, if we are 
to give credit to some of the writers who have turned upon profane 
literature the vandal hordes and hostile savages which Germany has 
nursed into being in her schools of criticism within the last century 
and a half. So true is it that “curses come home to roost.” Under 
the fierce light of the excruciating tests applied to the Bible, what 
would become of the renowned hero of Germany, the Arminius or 
Herman, whose indistinct shadow is fully transfigured into substan- 
tial greatness, by the patriotism of the Germans? We have room for 
Newton’s apple, Tell’s bow, the pass of Thermopyls, and the defender 
of virtue in the wild forests of Germany some twenty centuries ago. 
Our faith is large enough, elastic enough to embrace them all, but it 
is so only because we have given patient attention to the methods 
first applied by skeptics to the work of destroying the Holy Bible, 
and afterward, for sheer want of something else to do, to the over- 
throw of all faith and all history. 

‘“As numerous passages which have been borrowed from the Old 
Testament,” says Michaelis, “have been overlooked by the critics, so 
they, on the other hand, have pretended to discover quotations when 
there was no ground for the supposition, and have attempted to rec- 
oncile examples where no reconciliation is required. Thus St. Paul 
is said to have taken 1 Corinthians 1-20 from Isaiah xxxiii. 18, when 
the whole similarity consists in the threefold repetition of ‘where 
is!’” Now is it not amusing to find this erudite critic commit- 
ting a blunder while he exposes an error? St. Paul says: “Where 
is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this world?” 
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Isaiah says: “ Where is the scribe? where is the receiver? where is he 
that counted the towers?” The “whole similarity” consists in the 
words “ where is the scribe,” not in the two words “where is.’ Weare 
just as confident of the fact that St. Paul did not quote from Isaiah 
as Michaelis could be, but how can we respect the accuracy of a writer 
that is continually making blunders of this kind? Yet this man has 
the audacity to challenge the judgment of St. Paul, and presumes to 
correct what he supposes to be an error of an inspired writer! Wit- 
ness the following extraordinary passage: 

The other instance of the application of these words is Romans xii. 17, where St. 
Paul observes that we ought to recompense evil with good, tpovooupevot KaAa evarrıov Tav- 
Tay arfowrur, iis rebus operam dantes, quae omnibus hominibus pulchra videntur. This isa 
morality worthy ofa divine apostle, and the noblest revenge which can betaken ofan 
enemy. But the question is whether the words in the original Hebrew convey the 
game meaning as is given them by St. Paul, a question which I should answer in the 
negative. It is true that St. Paul has the authority,of theSeventy, who have taken the 
Hebrew words in this sense, and have translated 95’) as if it were an imperative, 
but ih my translation of the Bible I have adhered rather to the Hebrew original. 
The decision of this point I leave to the learned, but in whatever manner it be de- 
termined, it no way affects the authority of St. Paul, who in delivering a moral doc- 
trine was at liberty to clothe it in the words best adapted to his purpose, were they 
even the result of an error in the Alexandrine translations. (Vol. I., page 209, 
Edition 1823.) 

What are the words that St. Paul is here supposed to have quoted? 
Proverbs iii. 4 furnishes us with the original of the pretended quota- 
tion: “So shalt thou find favor and good understanding in the sight 
of God and man.” We scarcely hope to escape the charge of mis- 
representation in this case. The reader may well be surprised that 
a sane man should venture to challenge an inspired writer upon such 
a flimsy pretext as this. But soit is. Let the reader turn to Prov- 
erbs iii. 3, 4, and he will find no similarity of sentiment or statement 
sufficient to warrant the assertion that St. Paul quoted from the book 
of Proverbs. “Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: bind them 
about thy neck; write them upon the table of thine heart: so shalt 
thou find favor and good understanding in the sight of God and 
man.” So the Proverbs. St. Paul says: “ Recompense to no man 
evil for evil. Provide things honest in the sight of all men.” 

To call this a quotation is an abuse of language. It is just as 
much a quotation from the eighth commandment as it is from the 
Hebrew or any other text of Proverbs. And upon such absurdities 
as this specimen does the edifice of German Biblical criticism stand! 
We mean, of course, that system of criticism usually styled “ destruc- 
tive.” It consists of errors, blunders, poor conceits, false analogies, 
and imagined agreements or oppositions—a perfect Babel of antag- 
onistic conceptions. 
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The truth is, St. Paul, an inspired writer, delivered a truly noble 
sentiment, and if another had uttered it in similar language a thou- 
sand years before, it does not follow that the apostle “quoted” from 
the first writer. The sovereignty of truth is not patentable, and be- 
cause one man may see a great principle from one point of view in 
one age and another perceives it from another standpoint in a later 
age, the last utterer of the sentiment may not be a copier of the first, 
but as truly original as the man who expressed the first form of the 
truth. If this principle be a correct one, what shall we say of this 
and other German writers who indulge their vagrant fancies by mak- 
ing even the Saviour of the world a servile copier of sentences? He 
who was the Truth, what need had he to make quotations from “the 
law and the prophets?” He who inspired a long line of illustrious 
men, giving them the light of heaven whereby they might read the 
glorious events of the gospel day, who shall deny to him the right to 
put the elements of truth in any mold that may please his infinite 
wisdom to employ, without subjecting himself to the yoke of a verbal 
quotation? 

Even this presumption our critic indulges upon as slight a war- 
ranty as this in the case of St. Paul. A very striking illustration of 
the dense ignorance displayed by these critics when spiritual things 
are under examination will be found in the pretended quotation in 
Matthew v. 8 from Psalms xxiv. 3,4. “ Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God.” This, according to Michaelis, is quoted from 
the Psalm just mentioned: “ Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord? or who shall stand in his holy place? He that hath clean 
hands, and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
nor sworn deceitfully.” ‘ Here we must observe,” says our sagacious 
commentator, “ that ‘to see God’ and ‘to stand in the temple of God’ 
were in Hebrew synonymous, and a privilege to be granted only to 
those whose hearts were as free from evil inclinations as their hands 
from evil actions, which Christ undoubtedly had in view, though he 
meant not to confine the promise to the earthly, but to extend it to 
the heavenly temple.” In another place he says that this passage is 
“applied by Christ to a future approach to the deity in heaven.” 
We reply that this beatitade had no more to do with “a future ap- 
proach to the deity in heaven” than any other of the sublime truths 
uttered on the mount. But the obvious distinction should be ob- 
served by every sensible reader. Our Saviour’s sentence had two 
words that were found in Psalm xxiv. There the likeness begins and 
ends. The “quotation” is as bald as the case of the thrice-repeated 
“where is” mentioned by Michaelis. 

Our Lord is speaking in Matthew v. 8 of the characteristic excel- 
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lence of those who walk with God. He had no more reference to 
Psalm xxiv. than he had to Proverbs xxii. 11, where the beautiful 
thought is thus expressed: “ He that loveth pureness of heart, for the 
grace of his lips the king shall be his friend.” To see God is to com- 
mune with him as a friend with his friend. To walk with God, and 
to see him in his works, as well as in his word; to discern the divine 
hand in creation and providence; to read the mystical language and 
to respond to the voice by which the heavens and the earth declare 
the handiwork of God; to understand the knowledge that night unto 
night shows forth, and the speech of the days in the cycle of the years. 
To see God is to live in the atmosphere :of truth, love, beauty, with 
the consciousness of our heavenly Father’s presence and protection 
evermore. Thisstate of Christian love, confidence, and purity is pos- 
sible, desirable, and attainable in this present life, and need not be 
postponed to the approach of the heavenly temple in the future 
state. 

The reader will be surprised to see upon what a slender thread 
these crusading critics are disposed to hang the whole question of 
accepting or rejecting the Scriptures as an inspired book. Michaelis 
lays down three canons of criticism. The first of these canons we 
give in the author’s words: 

1. If false quotations of the nature above described could be discovered in a 
book whose canonical authority is called in question, they must be regarded as hu- 


man errors, and the divinity of the book itself be abandoned, without derogating 
from the dignity of the remaining parts of the New Testament. 


In the face of the fact that Michaelis had but a vague idea of what 
it takes to make a quotation, and notwithstanding he makes the charge 
that many learned men have pretended to find quotations where 
none were intended, he rashly assumes that the correctness or incor- 
rectness of what he may be pleased to call a quotation must settle the 
question of divine inspiration! Surely no learned man ever reasoned 
so loosely upon an important principle. He adduces two illustrations 
of his first canon. One of these places Michaelis in a very awkward 
position, for it proves that he had been writing at racehorse speed, 
making critical judgments and announcing the most stupendous prop- 
ositions in theology without taking the trouble to read the texts of 
the New Testament which he was criticising! 

That we may make the point clear to the reader we must enter into 
some detail. We quote the charge: 

For instance, Prof. Eberhard, in his “Apology of Socrates,” contends that on 
p 1s? Psalms cx. 4, signifies not Melchizedek, but rex justus; now, if this were 


true, we must unavoidably give up the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which the most 
important conclusions are drawn from a false explanation, which might be done 
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without injuring the rest of the New Testament, as this Epistle belongs not to the 
‘ouoAoyoyusva, But at present I can see no reason for having recourse to such meas- 
ures, as the assertion of Eberhard, who is more celebrated for his philosophical 
penetration than his knowledge of Hebrew, not only remains to be proved, but 
militates against the accuracy of grammar, for pw 7 X) signifies rex justus, 
whereas the interposition of the Jod Colliquescentiz converts the expression into a 
proper name. 

It is by no means easy to determine our author’s meaning in this 
rambling passage, but we suppose his point must be this: Eberhard 
takes the allusion in Hebrews vii. 1, 2 to be to a king of righteous- 
ness, or righteous king, and not to a particular person named Mel- 
chizedek. The two words Melek and Zedek, without the yod collt- 
quescentice, mean the king of righteousness, but with the yod the 
compound word becomes a personal name and signifies one definite 
person, whereas the phrase, as one of description only, may apply to 
any person who merits the title. Now, is it not remarkable that St 
Paul, in Hebrews, does the very thing that Michaelis charges Eber- 
hard with doing? Is it not strange that a man would venture to 
make such a criticism as this without taking the trouble to look at 
the text in the Epistle to the Hebrews? 

There is really no ground for criticism of any sort. Melchizedek 
is both a personal and a significant name, just as Abraham, Solomon, 
Elijah, and, in a word, all Hebrew names were, from the highest to 
the lowest. Compound names did not always take the “yod colli- 
quescentie,” for that term was simply employed to indicate the fact 
that the letter yod was sometimes so employed, as the vau is some- 
times the “vau conversive,” because as a prefix to a future tense it 
converts the future into the past and makes the historical tense of He- 
brew. No man in his senses could form an important criticism upon 
such a basis, and yet Michaelis regards this position of such infinite 
importance that the divine inspiration of a book of Scripture may 
hang upon a yod conjunctive in a compound word. 

Our author’s second canon is thus stated: 

2. If such quotations could be discovered even in those books of the New Testa- 
ment which belong to the ‘ouoAoyouueva, the consequence would still follow that they 
were not inspired by the Deity, though no inference could be drawn that the apos- 
tles were not preachers of a divine religion, and commissioned for that purpose by 
Christ himself. 

The reader may well be tempted to despise the very name of crit- 
icism when he reads such a specimen of “ critical canons” as the one 
above quoted. The author says that even in the homologoumena—that 
is, those New Testament books that are universally acknowledged to 
be what they claimed to be—if a supposed “quotation” could be found 
bearing one meaning in the New Testament and another in the Old 
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Testament, that discovery would destroy all belief in the inspiration of 
the book! We have already seen that what Michaelis calls a “ quota- 
tion” from the Hebrew Scriptures is nothing more nor less than a sim- 
ple coincidence of language, in which two or three or half a dozen words 
in a sentence may be identical with the Hebrew text. And every 
case of coincidence of language and difference of thought must be 
set down to the discredit of the sacred books of the New Testament! 

The loose ideas of this writer on the subject cf inspiration itself 
are generally held by his countrymen at this time. He says that the 
truth of our religion does not depend upon the fact that the New 
Testament writers were divinely inspired, but depends solely upon 
the question whether these books are genuine—that is, whether they 
contain a record of the facts which transpired in the life and teach- 
ing of our Lord. It is not necessary that these men should be pre- 
served from making mistakes. It is only important that the princi- 
pal events recorded should be true, and if so, evangelists and apostles 
may make any number of blunders if these do not affect the main 
question. This main question, it would seem, is the performance of 
certain miracles in illustration of the divine mission of Christ. One — 
of our contributors in this number of the REvIEw shows very dis- 
tinctly that the evidence of miracles is not essential to the argument 
for the credibility of the gospel in our age. Only those who wit- 
nessed them at the time of their occurrence may be said to be con- 
vinced by miracles. “He that believeth on the Son of God hath the 
witness in himself;” and although this testimony is not forensic and 
has nothing to do with logical processes, it does nevertheless include 
all species of testimony, the beginning, middle, and end of all tri- 
umphant arguments, in that it enshrines Christian truth in the con- 
sciousness of the individual. 

Of that species of truth our German critic does not seem to pos- 
sess any intellectual perception. What he regards as the “true re- 
ligion” is only credible by means of certain logical deductions which 
may or may not produce the same results in two minds under differ- 
ent environments. 

But the most daring position remains to be quoted. The third 
canon is as follows: 

3. Were it possible to show that the very Author of our religion, who ordered 
¢he precepts of the religion which he taught to be regarded as commands of Deity, 
had made a wrong application of a text of the Old Testament, it would follow that 
he was not infallible, and that Christianity itself was false. 

After such a statement as that, can our readers, and especially the 
younger class of them, feel any surprise at the earnestness with which 
we warn them against German criticism? If the Lord Jesus should 
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make application of a passage of the Old Testament in a sense differ- 
ent from the purpose of the original writer, that use of the words 
would prove that Christ was not infallible and that Christianity is 
false! We are startled at such a sentiment, a mixture of intellectual 
pride and presumption nearly akin to gross impiety. Who is to de- 
cide what the meaning of the original writer was? How are we to 
know, unless the language involves a question of fact, whether the 
passage referred to is really quoted? 

Happily for our purpose, Michaelis cites an instance which ena- 
bles us to show the utter fallacy of his canon, and at the same time 
furnishes us with the means of illustrating the New Testament use 
of Old Testament scriptures. Our author says: 

Prof. Eberhard compares Matthew xvii. 10-12 with Malachi iv. 5, and is of opin- 
ion that the latter passage has no reference to John the Baptist, but only to some 
other patriotic Israelite who lived before the Babylonish captivity, and attempted 
to reform the morals of his countrymen; and that the word H”jf} can be applied 
only to the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. If the matter were really 
such as the professor has represented it, no other resource would remain than to 
conclude with Porphyry that the Christian religion isan imposture. But the whole 
argument of Eberhard is without foundation, as Malachi lived long after the time 
of the Babylonish captivity, and his prophecies are therefore inapplicable to events 
preceding that period. 

Doctor Marsh shows that Michaelis either failed to understand or 
grossly misrepresented Prof. Eberhard’s position. The purpose of 
Eberhard was the reconciliation, as he supposed, of two passages re- 
lating to Elias, Matthew xvii. 10-13 and John i. 21. In the first pas- 
sage our Saviour says that John the Baptist was Elias, whereas John 
says that he was not Elias. This apparent contradiction Eberhard 
reconciles by observing that “the term Elias was adopted by Malachi 
as a general name of faithful and patriotic Israelites, which our Sav- 
iour applies by way of accommodation to John the Baptist in particu- 
lar, though the application of an indeterminable prophecy is not made 
by the Baptist himself. It may be likewise remarked,” Doctor Marsh 
adds, “ that it is of no importance to the professor’s argument whether 
Malachi lived hefore or after the captivity.” 

After this specimen of critical acuteness and the cool effrontery 
which makes a countryman an infidel in spite of himself, we may well 
consider what amount of confidence can be placed in the judgment 
of a critic who is either unable or unwilling to understand an argu- 
gument so plainly stated? 

Let us examine these passages relating to Elias. In Malachi iv. 
5, 6 we have the promise of his coming: “Behold, I will send you 
Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great and dreadful day 
of the Lord: and he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the chil- 
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dren, and the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I come and 
smite the earth with a curse.” Whatever view we may take of the 
identity of the person here called “Elijah the prophet,” it is very 
clear that he was to be the forerunner, the harbinger who is men- 
tioned in chapter iii. 1: “Behold, I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me: and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall 
suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in: behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
Why this messenger, the herald who preceded the coming of the 
Lord, is called “ Elijah the prophet” may partly be explained by the 
signification of his name, and partly by the peculiar office and posi- 
tion of Elijah under the Old Testament dispensation. The name 
Elijah is very nearly allied to the sacred name Elohim—Jehovah. 
The first and second letters of Elohim combine with the first and 
second of Jehovah, and may be defined “the strength, power, or glory 
of Jehovah.” As the greatest of the prophets, renowned for his fear- 
less encounters with wicked kings and idol priests, he was the only 
man in the Old Testament history who staked his own life and the 
truth of his religion upon an immediate manifestation of the power 
and presence of Jehovah. From the very threshold of idolatry and 
hopeless apostasy he saved his countrymen by the exhibition of a 
profound faith in Jehovah and sublime confidence in the protection 
of the God whom he served. 

The farther we carry the parallel the more striking becomes the 
analogy between Elijah the prophet of the first dispensation and 
Elijah the prophet of the last. It is this analogy of office that causes 
John the Baptist to be called by the spirit of prophecy “Elijah the 
prophet,” and it is not a little remarkable that the last utterance of 
prophecy under the first dispensation relates to the man who deliv- 
ered the first prophetic message under the new dispensation. 

When John was interrogated, “Art thou Elias?” he answered, “I 
am not.” His answer was literally correct. His name was not Elias. 
He was not a prophet literally risen from the dead, and it was this 
conception that was evidently in the minds of those who propounded 
the question. The Jews who made the inquiry were not referring to 
the prophecy of Malachi, but to a vague “tradition of the elders,” 
looking to a reéstablishment of the temporal monarchy of Solomon 
and the overthrow of the Roman power. To them he made a literally 
exact reply. “I am not Elias, but I am a voice in the wilderness 
crying: ‘Make straight the way of the Lord.’” This was precisely 
the function of the Elijah declared by Malachi the prophet. © 

But when our Lord was asked the question, “ Why then say the 
scribes that Elias must first come?” our Saviour responded, in the 
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same spirit of truth, or rather in the spirit of a higher and grander 
truth: “But I say unto you, That Elias is come already, and they 
knew him not, but have done unto him whatsoever they listed.” 
“Then the disciples understood that he spake unto them of John the 
Baptist.” 

Here we have the spiritual, as it stands in apposition—not in oppo- 
sition—to the material truth. John the Baptist was not Elijah raised 
from the dead, but he was Elijah the herald and harbinger of a new 
dispensation. In this sense our Saviour declares that he fulfilled the 
prophecy of Malachi. 

We must postpone a further consideration of this important sub- 
ject to a future number of this REVIEw. 





WHITE SLAVES IN BOSTON. 

In the last number of the REVIEW we promised to devote larger 
space to the book of Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., author of 
“White Slaves, or the Oppression of the Worthy Poor.” We do not 
know that the subject deserves any great amount of consideration at the 
present time, for there is not a thought, scarcely a fact in Dr. Banks’s 
book that has not been published again and again in answer to New 
England tirades against African slavery in the South. Such works 
as “Tit for Tat,” written by a lady, we believe, of New Orleans, and 
William T. Thompson’s “Slaveholder Abroad ” were published among 
the defensive works of Southern origin. But what were parliamen- 
tary records, decisions of courts, investigations on the spot, when such 
men as Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison were playing 
upon the chords of human sentiment in order to accomplish the po- 

' litical and social ruin of the South? Everybody that knew anything 
“ about England knew that there were millions of human beings in a 
state of semisavage existence, the bondslaves of want, sin, and degrs- 
dation; and yet English lecturers could shut their eyes to the horrors 
furnished by every large city and many populous counties in England 
in order to carry on a crusade against the Southern States of Amer- 
ica. The density of the ignorance still prevailing among the great 
masses of the people in Great Britain in regard to everything per- 
taining to the United States, is only equaled by the astounding igno- 
rance of the people of the North when the society of the Southern 
. States is mentioned. 

The twilights of knowledge are more to be feared that the midnight 
of barbaric ignorance. It is no crime, and sometimes a virtue, to be 
ignorant. On one occasion, in the national capital, we were surprised 
to hear one of the greatest jurists in America declare that he had not 
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read a newspaper in five years. Seeing our surprise, he was kind 
enough to explain. “T have my profession to master,” said he, “ and 
‘therefore I cannot afford to have my mind filled with the execrable 
trash relating to robberies, arson, and burglaries, to say nothing of 
the bloody records of rapes, assassinations, and murders. I cannot 
allow my mind to retain such knowledge, and I have no time to throw 
away in the mere reading of it.” | 

By pursuing this sensible course this eminent lawyer rose to the 
very head of his profession. But whatever matter he professed to 
understand, no man in the country did more thoroughly comprehend. 
He never sinned by pretending to know that which he did not know. 
But the Bostonian of forty years ago and the Old Guard, who camp 
somewhere near the heights of Beacon Hill to-day resemble Lord 
Macaulay and his living imitator, William Vernon Harcourt. To 
use the best phrase that the case admits, these people are “cock- 
sure” about everything. Even in the book before us, “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is declared to be the model of all wretched and deplorable 
cruelties. The most that can be said about Boston, with ite hypocri- 
sies and its aristocracy of Pecksniffs, is that the white slavery exist- 
ing there is almost as bad as the barbarian society in the South, of 
which “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is the world-acknowledged photograph. 

In the printed slip which is intended to help the “literary editor” 
to form an opinion, and thereby to pay for his copy of the book by 
transferring the “ puff” to his columns, we have the following grace- 
ful and modest reference to the recent past. After stating that cer- 
tain allegations of an unpleasant character are made by Dr. Banks, 
the “ praise slip” says: 

It would seem imperative for Boston’s fame that such assertions should either 
be disproved or the cause remedied, for, as the agitator pointed out, this white 
slavery of qur time has its resemblance to that slavery of Uncle Tom and his black 
children, which cursed the plantation house in the end as much as it did the cabin. 

Mark the word! “Has its resemblance!” That is to say, the | 
wholesale starvation of human beings by the hundred and thousand, 
the daily torture of unrequited labor spilling drop by drop the red 
current in the veins of honest and hard-working people, men, women, 
and children, faithfully but fruitlessly striving by the sweat of their 
face to obey God’s great command; the shedding of human blood 
and the grinding of the heartstrings of fathers and mothers and 
brothers and sisters in order to add brownstone fronts to the fortunes 
of sleek and sanctimonious Pecksniffs who worship, or pretend to 
worship, their Creator on cushions of softest velvet, in magnificent 
cathedrals built by the months and days of unpaid toil—this has 
“some resemblance” to “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin!” 

14 
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“I thank thee for the word!” Only “some resemblance” it is! 
When a subtle and malignant genius, having trampled upon the ninth 
statute in the Decalogue, summons a brilliant imagination to the work 
of combining all the elements of exceptional truth into a compound 
that shall assume the features of a colossal falsehood, even this union 
of savage vindictiveness and simulated pity can give us only “some 
resemblance” to the living Torquemadas who are building fortunes 
in which every stone in the edifice is cemented by the blood of hon- 
est but unrewarded labor! 

In all this Southern land, who ever witnessed the starvation of an 
African slave? Here and there a cruel master outraged his own race 
by cruelty to a slave, but did not Boston give us a distinguished pro- 
fessor who killed his creditor and burned his bones and flesh to con- 
ceal his crime? Are all Boston professors like this murderous spec- 
imen? Just as truly as Uncle Tom’s master is a type of former 
slaveholders. 

But there is a warning note in the final sentence of this quotation. 
If, as the writer assumes, the South has been “ cursed in the planta- 
tion houses in the end as much as in the cabin” for holding African 
negroes in slavery, what is to become of Boston, whose people kid- 
napped those negroes in their native land, sold them to Southern 
planters, and have laid the foundation of their immense wealth in the 
bones and blood of the African race? Do they think that a just 
Providence punishes the victim who bought and leaves the tempter 
who sold unharmed? Do they presume upon canceling the debt of 
generations by protesting loudly their love of liberty? Do they not 
see the premonitions of the coming retribution when the cup that 
began to be crimsoned with falsehood to treaties and perjury to trust- 
ing inferiors became rapidly brimmed by the red wine of libations to 
Mammon and sacrifices to Moloch? 

«If thou seest the oppression of the poor, and violent perverting 
of judgment and justice in a province, marvel not at the matter: for 
he that is higher than the highest regardeth, and there be higher 
than they.”—( Eccles. v. 8.) 

If the South has passed through the valley of tribulation, and the 
equities of the almighty Ruler have brought upon her the retribu- 
tion of centuries, we tremble at the thought that Boston, who con- 
siders this question of “white slavery” only because “ Boston's 
fame” is involved—we tremble, we say, at the prospect that awaits 
Boston, who played the tempter in every species of slavery into 
which it was possible to beguile the people of the South. There is 


need for alarm. 
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Let us see how the promoters of white slavery located in Boston 
are laboring to corrupt the whole country. 

A gentleman in this city desired to purchase a certain garment. 
Although by no means difficult to please, either in material or work- 
manship, he has an honest prejudice against shams of every kind. 
On this occasion he departed from his ordinary rule, and determined 
to examine largely before he made the purchase. From an expert in 
certain articles of clothing he had received a significant warning. 
* Beware of shoddy!” At the moment he felt somewhat offended. 
Did his friend imagine that any merchant, so-called, could palm off 
upon him a piece of shoddy?” — 

Yes, his friend really believed the thing possible, and expressed his 
own belief in the fact that he, a dealer in these goods for forty years, 
could be deceived and cheated, even when he thought his eyes were 
wide open! “Do you know,” said this retired merchant, that over 
one hundred millions of dollars are at this very hour invested in 
‘shoddy’ material? Do you know that within eighteen months past 
the goods that are called woolen and are really woolen are less than 
one-third of the amount invested in ‘shoddy?’ Do you know that, 
the profits on ‘shoddy’ are so enormous that the surplus on a trade 
of three months can easily elect a President of the United States, 
even when the interested contributors give only one per cent. of their 
net profits?” 

The intended buyer of the article did not know these things, and 
only when one of the secrets of trade was laid open to him was he 
inclined to regard the information äs real. “ Here is a little instru- 
ment,” said his informant, “ one that it is thought can tell the differ- 
ence between human and merely animal blood in a stain that may be 
months old. Now there is a certain position in which the elements 
of all fabrics consort with one another. Take this and use it as di- 
rected, and you will soon learn to distinguish the real and the false, 
between wool and shoddy!” 

It so happened that the investigator entered a certain “branch ” 
establishment during the day. It was one of the tentacles of a great 
octopus whose body is located in the city of white slaves. Fully 
awake to the danger of imposition, the buyer incautiously began to 
develop some of his newly acquired knowledge. But the dealer in 
the “branch” establishment assumed a look of supreme sublimation 
above even the suspicion of condescending to the pollutions of shod- 
dy. He brought out a sample of Ais super-extra goods. The buyer 
took occasion to test the material, and the dealer assisted him in the 
investigation. All was fair and open as the day. _ 

When the price of the completed article was mentioned, the pur- 
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ehaser was greatly surprised. It was nearly thirty per cent. less than 
he had ever bought the same garment of the same quality of goods! 
Why was this? How could a dealer in a distant city afford to sell 
this garment at such a price? The answer was ready. “We could 
not do it if we had the article made up here. The work people in this 
city would charge me more than the price of the material. 1 take your 
measure, send a sample of the goods to Boston, and in eight days I 
will have the garment ready for you.” 

Here was a revelation, of which Dr. Banks gives us the last item 
of information. The garment alluded to could not be made in Nash- 
ville for less than two dollars, but in Boston a starving woman will 
make it for—twenty cents ! 

Now we appeal to our countrymen. Is not this an ingenious meth- 
od of bringing everybody under the guilt of this white slavery in 
Boston? 

We cannot give all of the interesting details in this book. Those 
that determine the wages of honest labor are essential to our purpose, 
and we condense them into as small space as we can without making 
ethe statements obscure. This Boston octopus has infolded even the 
United States Government in its huge blood-sucking embrace, as we 
shall see presently. Here is a passage that we cannot easily con- 
dense: 


Here live a Portuguese mother and five children, the oldest thirteen, the young- 
est not yet three, a poor, deformed little thing that has consumption of the bowels, 
brought on by scanty and irregular food. Its tiny legs are scarcely thicker than 
my thumb, and you cannot look at its patient, wasted little face, that looks old 
enough to have endured twenty-five years of misery instead of three, without the 
heartache. I asked the mother how she earns her living, and she points to a pack- 
age that has just come in. Picking it up and untying the strings, I find there six 
pairs of pants, cut out and basted up, ready for making. Looking at the card, we 
are astonished to find that it bears the name of one of the largest firms in the city 
of Boston, a firm known, perhaps, as widely as any. Three pairs of these pants are 
custom made; they are fashionable summer trousers, with the names and addresses 
of the men for whom they are made tacked on them. The other three pairs are 
stamped “New York” as customer, from which we infer that they are made for s 
New York house, the Boston firm acting as sweater. This woman and her little 
children must finish these pants by the same hour to-morrow, when the messen- 
ger from the store will bring a new lot and take these away. She receives ten cents 
a pair—three pairs being custom-made pants! In order to finish the six pairs in the 
twenty-four hours, she must get to work at 6 in the morning and improve every 
available moment until 11 or 12 in the evening, and sometimes, if the sick 
child is fretful, until 1 o’clock in the morning. Her wages for this tremendoos 
strain, that is wearing her very life away, until she looks almost as frail as her dy- 
ing child, are sizty cents! Her rent for these two amall attic pockets is one dollar 
and fifty cents per week. She has one bed for herself and five children. Only 
through the aid of the Boston Baptist Bethel is she able to keep up the struggle. 
And yet, O my brothers! this is in sight of the old North Church and the tower 
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where they hung the lanterns as a signal to Paul Revere when he rode through the 
darknees to arouse the fathers to fight against oppression. God help us to hang 
another light for liberty in the midst of this cruel slavery! (Pages 23-25.) 

Yea, verily, brothers of Plymouth Rock! Think of it. Read what 
the Bible says of oppression of the poor and needy; and if you have 
any faith in God and any confidence in the Bible, be assured that the 
vengeance of heaven will fall upon your brownstone palaces and 
your wealth will dwindle away by stealth or be consumed as by the 
burning winds of the African deserts in a day. Whether you believe 
or not, itis coming. The fearful retribution of that day of doom no 
words can paint, for the combined cruelties of all the four hundred 
thousand African slaveholders in the South are outnumbered and ex- 
ceeded by the sorrow and suffering endured by the helpless white 
slaves of Boston alone. 

Returning to our author, we find these prices paid for various kinds 
of this slave labor. One family receives four cents apiece for making 
cheap overcoats, such as dangle at the windows and on the “dum- 
mies” of our cheap clothing dealers. This woman can make eight 
or ten, and at the best earns forty cents a day. For fine coate she 
gets eight cents apiece, and can make only five ina day. Three per- 
sons in the family, one a worthless husband, pay $1.50 per week for 
the rent of a room. 

Knee pants for boys are made at sixteen cents for one dozen pairs 
—a cent and a quarter per pair! Two dozen are the utmost that one 
woman can make in aday. Thirty-two cents for sixteen hours’ work! 
A woman with two children to support works from two in the after- 
noon until ten at night and from six in the morning to twelve, noon, 
making in that time two dozen pairs of knee pants at sixteen cents 
per dozen—thirty-two cents for fourteen hours’ work. She pays 
$1.75 per week for rent, leaving forty-nine cents for the maintenance 
of life and for coal and clothing! We say she has forty-nine cents 
left after paying rent, but, heaven help us! it is only by her working 
on the Sabbath day! If she worked only six days in the week, she 
would have but seventeen cents to pay for the necessaries of life! 

Another woman made pants at twelve cents per pair, and when 
strong and healthy could make six pairs a day, but with a young babe 
to take care of she makes only four pairs—forty-eight cents pet day! 
An “expert” seamstress finishes men’s coats at six cents apiece, and 
makes, by sixteen hours’ work, fifty-four cents per day. She pays 
$1.35 for rent of a little room. Another makes fine cloth pants at 
thirteen cents per pair, and, by sixteen hours’ work, makes fifty-two 
cents per day, paying $1.25 per week for rent. Having nearly $2.53 
for living purposes, lest she might become proud and unruly, the 
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the entire work of an Annual or General Conference could be ar- 
rested to listen to certificates and testimonies and vast amounts of 
unprofitable gossip, such as in the nature of the case these trials on 
charges of immorality must bring forth. No question about the fit- 
ness of laymen for the Committee on Appeals entered into the case. 

3. One other error we may notice. It has nothing to do with Dr. 
Mahon’s paper, however, and is of importance in so far as it relates 
to the intention of our law, which intention is declared by the brother 
who wrote the statute in paragraph 256 of the Discipline: 

Ans. 2. When the accusation is preferred during the session of the Annual 
Conference, it shall first be referred to a committee of three traveling elders for in- 
vestigation, who shall report to the Conference whether or not they judge a trial 
necessary. Ifthe Conference differ in judgment from the committee, a new com- 
mittee may be appointed to inquire into the facts and report. 

The author of this section states that he never dreamed of the 
possibility of a second committee, except in the case of an investi- 
gating committee making a report which declared a trial unnecessary. 
If the preparatory committee assumed the brother’s innocence, and 
the Conference had reason to believe him guilty, in that case a new in- 
vestigating committee might be ordered. 

No other construction was present to the mind of the lawmaker, 
and we have always thought that this construction was the plain ex- 
pression of the law itself 








WESLEY’S SERMONS IN SPANISH. 


TE second volume of the “ Wesleyan Standards” is now in press. 
The translation by Prof. Rodriguez has been approved and indorsed 
by Spanish scholars, and the work is meeting with extraordinary 
success. The first edition of the first volume was printed in Feb- 
ruary, 1891, and was exhausted before the end of the year. It is 
now in use in Texas, Cuba, Mexico, the Argentine Republic, Pern, 
and Spain. The second edition is now out of press. 

The second volume completes the book, and it is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Perhaps the highest compliment paid to the work of the 
professor appeared in the New York Independent. One thoroughly 
competent to pronounce an opinion states in that journal that he read 
the work with so much enjoyment and interest that he became un- 
conscious of the fact that it was a translation, and not an original 
work. Few translators have ever received so high acompliment. A 
broad field opens up to us in the South, and we are glad to know that 
the seed of truth is not lacking for self-denying sowers. The har- 
vest will ripen soon. 
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OUR THEOLOGY AND OUR SCIENCE. 





Among the many wise and beautiful things spoken by 
Bishop Hurst (M. E. Church) at the late Ecumenical Con- 
ference, as written by him for the religious press, in rela- 
tion to the great council’s deliverances, there is one thought 
which impressed the writer as novel and startling and 
fraught with danger as coming from a Methodist preacher 
of so great influence and prominence. It was this: “The 
session devoted to the present status of theology and its 
grand relation to scientific progress gave this keynote to 
the exact relation of science to Methodism in every part 
of the world—namely, that, while it considers its basis of 
faith permanent, it holds that its theology is not a finished 
thing, but progressive and developing according to the 
new light reflected by every advance in science.” We 
desire to examine this proposition most carefully and most 
candidly, and to state in modest terms our unqualified dis- 
sent from its conclusion. 

To obviate any confusion in the use of the term “ theol- 
ogy, we refer to books of authority for its exact meaning, 
and find these definitions: 

1. “ The science which treats of God and divine 
things.” 

2. “Revealed, or Biblical theology is occupied solely 
with the investigation and representation of the doctrines 
contained in the Bible. 

3. “Moral theology aims at determining the true sense 
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of the Decalogue and of the gospel precepts, . . . and 
teaches all Christians their respective obligations in all 
states, conditions, and offices.” 

To render the definition more concretely, it may be 
‘fairly stated thus. A system defining the truths revealed 
to us, and enforcing the moral and religious obligations 
of man. 

The term “science,” as used by Bishop Hurst, has been 
enıployed for centuries as opposed to “literature; ” and in 
that sense “has for its business the discovery of first prin- 
ciples.” <A fair definition might be: The conclusions de- 
duced from the facts of nature as observed and classified 
in the different departments of knowledge. Hence the 
subject matter may be correctly stated thus: 

Theology is our formulation of divine truth; and science 
is our formulation of the phenomena of nature as observed 
by men, more or less competent, in their different fields 
of investigation, together with the conclusions deduced 
from such data. 

T'o our consciousness it is a fearful thing for a Church 
to announce even impliedly that its theology must accom- 
modate itself—change front, recant, or bow down at the 
bidding of what is called science! 

The great majority of modern scientists have shown 
themselves adverse to the claims of revealed truth. As 
the foundation of all our religious beliefs, our theology 
claims that there is one supreme, self-existent, personal 
God, author of all life and being, who has given to mana 
revelation of himself; science affirms it has found no god 
but Force; and if there be any other god, he is unknown 
and unknowable. 

Our theology claims the creation of man at a given time 
by a distinct act of divine power; science affirms that 
man was evolved, in a process continuing through count- 
less ages, from a particle of gelatinous matter. Our the- 
ology claims that the divine presence and power were at- 
tested by miracle on many occasions in the presence of 
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many people and from age to age; science denies the pos- 
sibility of miracle, and affirms continuity and the sequence 
of natural causes. 

Our theology claims as a revealed truth that in the Jew- 
ish village of Bethlehem in the reign of Cesar Augustus, 
a virgin daughter of the tribe of Judah gave birth to a son 
endowed with attributes human and divine; science de- 
nies with a scoff that any virgin ever gave birth to a son. 

Our theology claims that our Christ rose from the dead 
and is alive forevermore. Science denies that any dead 
man ever rose again to life. 

Our theology claims that Jesus Christ, while dwelling 
a8 a man among men, called the dead back to life by his 
word, and stilled the raging storm at sea; science replies 
that these silly stories had their origin in an age of super- 
stition, and are unworthy the credence of a higher civili- 
zation. 

The mathematician claims and men of all beliefs will 
allow that the demonstrated facts of the exact sciences are 
not and cannot be the subjects of controversy. And upon 
this general ground the astronomers have lifted up their 
hands in sheer derision of the scripture statement that the 
sun and moon stood still at the command of God by the 
mouth of his servant, Joshua. (Josh. x. 12, 13.) What! 
Arrest in one second the movement of the earth, moon, 
and sun! It would have wrecked the solar system and 
burned up the planets! And thereupon timid believers in 
revealed truth have minced matters a good deal and have 
been chary of discussion. 

And now appears a mathematician fully equipped for 
his work, who has subjected chronology to the unerring 
tests of the exact sciences, and has shown that the “ long 
day” of Joshua is a mathematical necessity of true time! 
Every eclipse, ancient and modern, observable from this 
planet bears witness to the truth of this demonstration and 
astronomers are summoned to suggest a doubt of its truth! 
(Sce Prof. Totten’s “ Long Day of Joshua.”) 
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But we did not need this witness to enable us to believe 
God’s truth. No enlightened person will feel at all dis- 
posed to undervalue the results of scientific investigation, 
but science has its own domain and its own methods. It 
deals with matter and gravitation and heat and force and 
electricity. It weighs and measures and compares. It 
subdivides and separates and recombines. It questions 
nature by analysis, by heat and cold and magnetism, and 
demands a disclosure of hidden things, of properties and 
relations new and strange. It will believe nothing which 
it cannot prove, or which is not supposed to be proved. 
Tt has no faith. It has noreligion. It has no God but 
Force. The naturalist burrows in the earth, and is of the 
earth, earthy. The things of the spiritual world are fool- 
ishness unto him, because they are spiritually discerned. 
In the dim light of material phenomena, but partially un- 
derstood, he poses in defiant attitude and demands condi- 
tions: “If thou be the Son of God, suspend gravitation; 
crystallize the lightnings; arrest the continuity of cause 
and effect.” Poor man, he is deaf, and cannot hear the 
voice of the God-man from Calvary: “It is finished!” The 
testimonies are all delivered! 

Christian theology has its domain and its methods. It 
deals mainly with things of the spiritual realm. Its basis 
is the immovable conviction that there is an infinite In- 
telligence, the author of nature and life, who, as the all- 
loving Father, has given to man a knowledge of his attri- 
butes and his will. 

The instrumental life and power of this religion is faith; 
the enabling agent is the Divine Spirit. The possibility 
and the inspiring certainty of a blissful immortality rest 
on a vicarious atonement for sin. The final and crowning 
evidence of our religious beliefs and hopes rests immova- 
bly, unchangeably upon the imperishable facts of our human 
consciousness. * Whether he be asinner or no, I know not: 
ONE THING I KNOW, that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
(John ix. 25.) Nor man nor angel nor any other creature 
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can unsettle the evidence of consciousness; nor, in this 
case (granting the fact of imparted sight, which the ene- 
mies of Christ did not pretend to deny), can mortal or 
devil assail the conclusion that a power ABOVE NATURE 
had been exerted to relieve humanity. “We know that 
we have passed from death unto life.” We know there is 
an interchange of responsive love, divine and human, be- 
tween our hearts and our gracious Father above. “And 
this is life eternal, that they should know thee the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 
(John xvii. 3, R. V.) 

To the scientists—to all of them speaking only the lan- 
guage of science—these things are foolishness. To them 
there is no sin and no Saviour and no atonement. To 
them there is no revelation but the discoveries of science 
in the natural order. They cannot weigh faith; and they 
cannot measure divine grace; and they cannot analyze 
sin, nor establish the affinities between penitence and 
prayer and pardon. 

In the domain of science no disturbance in the natural 
order of things, either material or moral, is allowed or be- 
lieved ever to have occurred. To the disciple of science, 
adhering logically to the conclusions of his own school, 
there has been no divine creation of man or the earth or 
the stars, as plainly taught in the Bible. To him matter is 
and was and is to come, and Force was and is the creator, 
and natural law is his expression, and electricity is his 
spirit, and heat and moisture are his nursing mothers. 

Development and progression are the constitutional or- 
der; and ever recurring partial destruction and recon- 
struction are the play of Force. All organized beings 
were developed by Force, including man with his moral 
and intellectual attributes, his soul and conscience, his 
affections and capacities. Man is as good as he can be, 
except as improvement may come by self-culture. He is 
not of a fallen race at all, but of a rising race. The story 
of sin and redemption is a superstition and a childish 
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myth. When a man dies, he is extinguished, and has no 
resurrection but in the person of his lineal descendant. 
Such are some of the conclusions of science, so-called. 

Now the Church is not bound to obtrude into the assem- 
bly of the scientists to provoke controversy or to tender 
gage of battle against supposed error. The world of mind 
is a free world. The right of unfettered thought—the 
freedom of opinion—may not be challenged by any. But 
the Church is intrusted with the guardianship and procla- 
mation of the truth as it is in Jesus. Disbelief of that 
truth will send a human soul to perdition. “He that be- 
lieveth not shall becondemned.” The Church cannot sur- 
render, without treachery to her great cause, one jot or 
tittle of her formulation of divine truth. To hold our sys- 
tem of revealed truth recorded in the sacred scriptures at 
the mercy of science is to dishonor God! To admit any 
doubt at all as to the inspired truths of our holy religion 
is to admit that the foundations of our faith are built on 
the shifting sands! 

To go out in quest of the decrees of science to deter- 
mine how far the ancient landmarks are to be removed 
and how far the bulwarks of Zion are to be remodeled or 
surrendered is to make alliance with “other gods.” 

Perhaps it will be proper to observe that the language 
quoted from Bishop Hurst imparts only the statement of 
a fact as he conceived it, and not an opinion as to the right- 
ness or the wrongness of “ progressive and developing” the- 
ology as science should determine. But the good bishop, 
for himself, did not enter protest, or cannot. Yet with 
great deference it is suggested that the distinguished di- 
‘vine was and is mistaken as to the fact stated, and that 
Methodism does not hold that its theology is in transition 
—progressive and developing—guided by the new light of 
science. We suppose “Methodism” can only mean’ the 
aggregated numbers of men, women, and youth who ad- 
here to and worship with that religious organization. Of 
that number of believers, not one in ten, most probably, 
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ever had a doubt of the simple truth of God’s word as 
handed down to us in the Book; or ever permitted the 
shadow of science to darken the light that illumines their 
pathway— 
The light that never was on sea or land! 

These simple-hearted, honest, earnest disciples of Christ 

These are traveling home to God 

In the way their fathers trod. 

They believe the scriptures, all that is written therein, 
and thesigns and wonders. They truly believe that Adam 
was made (not evolved) by the hand of the divine Artifi- 
cer; that sin entered into the world and man fell from in- 
nocence and purity; that a Redeemer was promised; that 
the flood of waters was sent to sweep away and destroy a 
wicked race; that the chosen people were led forth from 
Egypt by awful displays of the power of Jehovah; that 
the waters of the Red Sea divided at the behest of Israel’s 
God, and the Hebrew host walked over on the bed of the 
sea in safety and triumph; that the sun and moon stood 
still; that sidereal motion was arrested—to witness the di- 
vine presence, and to fulfill the promises of Israel’s con- 
quests. They do believe in “ Moses and the -prophets;” 
in the miraculous conception; in the birth of him “that 
was born King of the Jews” in Bethlehem; and that the 
Magi from the East were led by a light in the heavens to 
the manger where the young child was; and in the song 
of the angels and the story of the shepherds. 

“A God is born!” the valleys cry; 
“A God is born!” the hills reply; 
Evening repeats to wondering morn: 
“A God, a God on-earth is born!” 

Yes, even so we believe; and in the resurrection, and in 
the judgment! 

If the estimate is correct that nine-tenths of “the com- 
mon people” of Methodism accept the testimonies of the 
sacred Book gladly and trustfully, then the one-tenth re- 


maining must include the scientific preachers, the advanced 
15 
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thinkers, whose solemn vows and confessions oblige them 
to believe that Jesus Christ “ was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary.” If these vows and 
confessions had to be repeated, they might be taken with 
a mental reservation— provided the scheme of evolution 
is not true; otherwise, then, I believe partly in Jesus and 
partly in Charles Darwin.” “That he suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried, and rose again 
the third day—that is, provided there is any resurrection, 
which science does notallow.” “(That Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures, or so much thereof as the 
‘higher criticism’ may allow to be available, and so much 
thereof that is not in conflict with the new light of science.” 

“They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear 
them,” said Christ in the parable of awful import. But 
science does not allow the authority of Moses; and as for 
the prophets, why Rev. Dr. Cheyne, Oriel Professor of 
the “ Interpretation of Holy Scripture,” in the University 
of Oxford, England, has pronounced thus: “ Granting that 
we find a prediction in Jeremiah of some event which act- 
ually took place, yet how easy it is for a prophet, or his 
editor, to manufacture predictions after the event.” Now 
you have it from a high priest of the “higher criticism,” 
one of the advanced in the new light of science.* 

It would be difficult for this writer to express in meas- 
ured terms his intense disapprobation of the work of those 
meddlers, those disturbers of the peace of Zion, who are 
thrusting their science into the field of our beliefs and our 
hopes. Has skepticism “a balm for aching hearts?” 
Has science received a message from the skies? Has er- 
olution discovered a crucified One whose blood sprinkles 
the mercy seat and atones for sin? Can it give peace to 
the troubled conscience and inspire blessed hopes of im- 
mortality? If not, what business has evolution in the 
Church’s literature? You poor, miserable, groveling 
dreamers! How dare you obtrude your theories into the 


* “Life and Times of Jeremiah,” in the “Men of the Bible.” 
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domain of Christian faith to unsettle the religious convic- 
tions of struggling humanity? You so-called ministers 
of Christ, how will you meet God in judgment in the pres- 
ence of lost souls whose faith you undermined and broke 
down with your science? 

“ It is impossible but that occasions of stumbling should 
come: but woe unto him, through whom they come! It 
were well for him if a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were thrown into the sea, rather than that he 
should cause one of these little ones to stumble.” (Luke, 
xvii. 1,2. R. V.) Our Christ comprehended how dreadful 
a thing it is to sow the seeds of doubt in a trusting heart, 
or otherwise seduce to sin. 

If the theory of evolution be true, the Bible record of 
the creation of man is false; and the revelations concern- 
ing our Christ are false; and the resurrection is false, and 
our entrance into the “mansions”’- of rest is false. No 
spectacle has ever occurred more sad and more regrettable 
in the history of our Church than that of the late Ecu- 
menical Conference in Washington, sitting with folded 
hands to listen to a treatise, or essay, to prove the truth 
of evolution; thus providing for its publication in perma- 
nent form in the literature of the Church. If a minister 
of the Lord Jesus has acquired doubts of the truth as re- 
vealed in the scriptures; if he is prepared to suggest or teach 
or defend those doubts, he is out of place in the Church. 
Remaining in the fold, he cannot escape the brand of 
treachery. Let him retire to seek other associations. 

In the paragraph quoted from Bishop Hurst it is sug- 
gested that though our theology is to be finished “accord- 
ing to the new light reflected by every advance in 
science,” our “ basis of faith is permanent.” Now what 
may remain for a basis of faith after science, according to 
this view, shall have undermined and emasculated our the- 
ology, I wait for some wise mau to explain. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, when the Son of man cometh, shall he 
find [the] faith on the earth.” J. Worrorp Tucker. 

Sanford, Fla. 
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CIVILIZATION in the United States has been diffused 
from two different centers: New England and Virginia. 
In the former, the starting point was the town meeting; 
in the latter, the planter’s mansion. As has been well 
said, the germ of the whole difference between them lay in 
their different notions concerning the value of vicinity 
among the units of society. From the town meetings of 
New England have come schools, manufactures, and a 
literature; from the planters’ mansions of the Old Domin- 
ion, generals, statesmen, and liberty. One of the most 
philosophical political judgments of recent times, says 
Nichol, the anti-Southern historian of American literature, 
admits that “the honor of maintaining self-government, 
and making it possible for the federation to dominate over 
the continent, cannot be wrested from the Southern States.” 
The spirit of liberty, Bancroft tells us, had planted itself 
deep among the Virginians, and elsewhere he adds: “An 
instinctive aversion to too much government has always 
been a trait of Southern character.” 

Before the “ Mayflower” left England, the system of 
representative government and trial by jury had become 
acknowledged rights in Virginia. Unfortunately for let- 
ters, however, this aversion was expressed in the solitary 
manner of settling the country, in the absence of munici- 
pal government, in the indisposition to engage in com- 
merce, to collect in towns, or to associate in townships 
under corporate authority. 

Virginia, history teaches us, was a continuation of En- 
glish society. The founders of the Old Dominion had no 
quarrel with the existing order of things in England. 


They admired monarchy, they reverenced the Anglican 
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Church, and they loved England and English institutions. 
As late as 1754 their connection with London was more 
intimate than with the Northern colonies. England was 
their market and their storehouse, and was still called their 
“home.” To reproduce in the new world the baronial 
halls and the wide domains to which they had been accus- 
tomed at home was their highest ambition. Thus was 
produced an aristocracy which at an important era in the 
life of the colony—just after the restoration—turned the 
scales in favor of a continuation of development according 
to English models. 

From the nature of the situation this was a landed aris- 
tocracy. The many rivers which veined the Old Domin- 
ion enabled the settlers to live far apart and to dispense to 
a great extent with public roads. Oftentimes members of 
the same parish were separated by fifty miles. In the 
latter part of the seventeenth century there was hardly 
such a sight as a cluster of three dwellings. “The major 
part of the burgesses now consisted of Virginians who 
never saw a town.” Jamestown had but a statehouse, a 
church, and eighteen private houses. 

From the start invention was enfeebled by uniformity 
of pursuit. No domestic manufactures were established; 
but everything was imported from England, just as at a 
later day almost everything was brought from the North. 
A distinguished Virginian, Robert Beverly, writing just 
at the dawn of the eighteenth century, thus reproaches his 
countrymen: “ They are such abominable ill-husbands that 
though their country be overrun with wood, yet they have 
all their wooden ware from England—their cabinets, 
chairs, tables, stools, chests, boxes, cart wheels, and all 
other things, even so much as to their bowls and birchen 
brooms,” 

In such a dispersed and rarefied community there was 
of necessity a great dearth of schools. Although a thou- 
sand pounds were collected and paid over toward the 
founding of a university, yet in 1648 we find mention of 
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only “a free school and other petty schools.” No other 
mention is made of schools until 1688, and the college did 
not take tangible form till 1692. This condition the early 
Virginians deplored and endeavored to remedy. “But 
they were in the grip of hostile circumstances.” For the 
first three generations there were almost no schools at all 
in Virginia. The historian, Campbell, testifies that the 
first and second generations of those born in Virginia were 
inferior in knowledge to their ancestors. Bishop Meade 
says: “Education was confined to the sons of those who, 
being educated themselves, and appreciating the value of 
it, and having the means, employed private teachers in 
their families or sent their sons to the schools in England 
and paid for them with their tobacco. Even up to the 
time of the Revolution was this the case with some. Gen. 
Nelson, several of the Lees and Randolphs, George Gil- 
mer, my own father and two of his brothers, and many be- 
sides, who might be mentioned, just got back in time for 
the Revolutionary struggle.” To the private schools at 
rich gentlemen’s houses the poor seldom had access. A 
free school system did not exist. 

South Carolina presents a similar picture. In 1710 a 
free school was established by law in Charleston, and in 
1712 a more general act was passed, embracing in its scope 
country parishes as well as that city. Tiil 1730 we hear 
of no other schools. Between 1731 and 1776 there were 
fire. During the Revolution there was none. Later, in- 
crease of wealth and of population brought love of learn- 
ing, but from the nature of the case there could be no free 
school system. In 1738 there was an attempt to establish 
free schools, but it failed so signally that no further effort 
was made till 1811. Then Governor after Governor inan- 
nual messages evinced an earnest desire for a more general 
diffusion of knowledge. But the poor whites would not 
accept of free schools, and, as in Virginia, they seldom 
had access to the private schools of the planters. 

This inability to establish schools produced a marked 
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contrast between the Southern colonies and the two other 
English-speaking communities. From Chaucer to Spen- 
ser, a time of great literary barrenness in England, there 
were few schools. Wyatt and Surrey offered the first 
fruits of a new literature, and a few scholars introduced 
the new learning into the universities. But unless Colet 
and his followers had established grammar schools, we 
should, in all probability, never have had the “spacious 
times of great Elizabeth.” More grammar schools, Green 
tells us, were founded in the latter years of Henry than in 
the three centuries before. This system of middle class 
education, he adds, changed the very face of England. A 
similar expansion occurred in Addison’s time. Charity 
schools, as they were then called, multiplied so rapidly 
during Queen Anne’s reign as to call forth from him this 
high commendation: “I have looked on the institution of 
charity schools, which of late years have so universally 
prevailed throughout the whole nation, as the glory of the 
age we live in.” 

From the first this idea dominated in New England. 
There it went further, and “ universal education seemed to 
be a universal necessity.” Thanks to the townships, this 
could be properly supplied. Provision was soon made for 
all grades of education. By 1649 every colony in New 
England, except Rhode Island, had made public instruc- 
tion compulsory, requiring that in each town of fifty 
householders a grammar school, with a teacher competent 
to fit youths for the university. This university the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts founded with funds from their own 
treasury, only six years after John Winthrop’s landing at 
Salem harbor. | 

Without schools no people can become a reading people. 
So the newspaper, the next great educating power, found 
an uncongenial soil in the Southern colonies. In Virginia 
the printing press was forbidden to work at all till about 
the year 1792, and prior to 1765 there was but one printing 
house in this colony. Before this latter date forty-three 
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newspapers were established in the colonies—one in Geor- 
gia, four in South Carolina, two in North Carolina, one in 
Virginia, two in Maryland, five in Pennsylvania, eight in 
New York, four in Connecticut, three in Rhode Island, 
and eleven in Massachusetts. During this same period 
four magazines of more explicit literary intention were 
started—two in Philadelphia, one in Boston, and one in 
New York. Of the seven colleges founded before 1765 
only one was located in the Southern colonies— William 
and Mary’s, in Virginia. 

But at this time, as we have already seen, it was the 
custom in many Southern families to send their sons tothe 
old country for an education. “Ministers,” says Bishop 
Meade, “could not generally be ordained without degrees 
from Cambridge, Oxford, Dublin, or Edinburgh. Law- 
yers studied at the Temple Bar in London; physicians in 
Edinburgh. For a long time Virginia was dependent for 
all these professional characters on English education.” 
None of the colonies, perhaps, sent so many in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants as South Carolina. But this 
was a time when the literary profession was held in least 
esteem by those with whom the Americans delighted to 
associate. Even men of letters were not always proud of 
their calling. Congreve affected to despise his literary 
reputation. Pope heaped ridicule upon poor authors, and 
made the profession contemptible for almost a century. 
Gray “could not bear to be thought a professed man of 
letters, but wished to be thought a-private gentleman who 
read for his amusement.” Any one at all acquainted with 
the South prior to 1860 knows that this feeling still pre- 
vailed, for seventeenth and eighteenth century English 
writers filled most of our private libraries. Public libra- 
ries could not be said to have had an existence, nor did a 
professed literary class exist. “I went to Richmond,” 
said the Virginian Porte Crayon before his death, “and 
no one took any notice of me. I went to Boston, and 
every one wished to have me to dinner. So I always go 
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to Boston.” Ambitious men entered law, politics, or the 
Church. The preacher and the politician carried off all 
the honors. If a man attempted literary work, he was too 
generally thought to be a failure in one of the honorable 
callings. “Who is that man going along yonder?” an 
ex-Governor of Tennessee, now living, heard some one ask 
on the streets of Nashville. ‘*‘O, he is nobody but the 
editor of a magazine,” was the almost contemptuous an- 
Bwer. | 

Before 1825 the physical and economic conditions of the 
Southern States were such as to render the production of 
a literature a practical impossibility. The eighteenth cen- 
tury reigned supreme in business and in agriculture. 
Added to this were the bad roads and unbridged rivers 
of a new country. Commerce between State and State 
was scarcely possible except by navigable water. A let- 
ter reached Nashville from Philadelphia in twenty-two 
days. A New York newspaper was three weeks old be- 
fore it was read in Charleston. <A large proportion of the 
inhabitants were struggling for daily bread. They were 
clearing away virgin forests and building log cabins. 

But this almost perfect arch of obstacles to the produc- 
tion of a literature would have crumbled and fallen to 
pieces before the onward march of population, wealth, and 
civilization, if the keystone had not been inserted. In ° 
1619 a Dutch man-of-war entered James River and landed 
twenty negroes for sale, Slavery thus introduced became 
profitable, and was adopted in every Southern State. It 
grew slowly at first, the slaves in Virginia numbering in 
1671 only two thousand in a population of forty thousand. 
But in 1800 we find 350,000 slaves in the same State, 
though the white population is only 514,000. In Georgia, 
then only partly settled, there were sixty thousand slaves 
and but one hundred thousand whites. South Carolina, 
especially in the low country, where some thirty thousand 
whites were surrounded by a dense mass of nearly one 
hundred thousand negro slaves, soon took the lead in all 
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matters pertaining to slavery. This State alone of the 
thirteen original States was from its-cradle a planting 
State with slave labor. Still, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, this little commonwealth was not behind its sister 
States. ‘ Nowhere,” says Mr. Henry Adams, “in the 
Union was intelligence, wealth, and education greater in 
proportion to numbers than in the little society of cotton 
and rice planters who ruled South Carolina.” 

Yet even before the Revolution, travelers began to take 
notice of a growing unlikeness of Southern and Northern 
colonies. And when Connecticut joined with South Car- 
olina in putting slavery into the Constitution of the United 
States, a gulf was dug which could be filled again only 
with the bodies of a million white freemen. Slavery 
spread her sable wings over the whole South, darkened 
men’s minds, and destroyed all possibilities of art culture. 
Art is not only a jealous mistress, but in literary matters 
her very existence is based upon freedom of thought and 
of expression. Where everything lies under the domina- 
tion of one undisputed will, a deadly blight falls upon lit- 
_erary genius and talent follows only those ways which lie 
open. William Gilmore Simms went to the root of the 
matter in these memorable words: “ No, sir; there never 
will be a literature worth the name in the Southern States 
so long as their aristocracy remains based on so many head 
of negroes and so many bales of cotton.”” The only South- 
ern literary genius, Edgar Allen Poe, sought a literary 
atmosphere in New York and Philadelphia. And yet 
there were large and well-chosen libraries in every South- 
ern gentleman’s home. All over the South—not only in 
the larger towns, but also in the smaller ones, like Eaton- 
ton, Ga.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Huntsville, Ala.; Columbia, 
S. C.—there were coteries of brilliant men and fascinating 
women who formed centers of culture and lived in an at- 
mosphere of wit and learning. But after 1835 it was dan- 
gerous to approach the “ peculiar institution,” and when it 
was attacked there was a prodigious waste of intellectual 
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power in defense or vindication or apology. The relative 
positions ofthe North and the South to this question was 
stated by John C. Calhoun in his usual lucid and distinct 
manner before the United States Senate, March 14, 1850. 
Says he: “Every portion of the North entertains views 
and feelings more or less hostile to it [slavery]. Those 
most opposed and hostile regard it as a sin and consider 
themselves under the most sacred obligation to use every 
effort to destroy it. Indeed, to the extent that they con- 
ceive they have the power, they regard themselves as im- 
plicated in the sin and responsible for not repressing it 
by the use of all and every means. Those less opposed 
and hostile regard it as a crime—an offense against hu- 
manity, as they call it; and although not so fanatical, feel 
themselves bound to use all efforts to effect the same ob- 
ject; while those who are least opposed and hostile regard 
it as a blot and a stain on the character of what they call 
the Nation, and feel themselves accordingly bound to give 
it no countenance or support. On the contrary, the South- 
ern section regards the relation as one which cannot be 
destroyed without subjecting the two races to the great- 
est calamity and the section to poverty, desolation, and 
wretchedness; and accordingly they feel bound by every 
consideration of interest and safety to defend it.” All 
Europe agreed with the North, and thus the South found 
herself surrounded by an impenetrable wall of nineteenth 
century public opinion. Within this wall there was no 
freedom of the press, no freedom of speech, almost no 
freedom of opinion—as far as slavery was concerned—and, 
as we have seen, no free schools. 

The effects of slavery upon free schools have been ad- 
mirably stated by Dr. J. L. M. Curry. Says he: “Slavery 
sparsified our population and created a kind of aristocracy 
among whom, as Burke said, ‘freedom was to them not. 
only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege.’ 
Slave owners held baronial estates, were surrounded by 
a host of menial dependents, lived luxuriously, dispensed 
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a cordial and magnificent hospitality combined with the 
spirit of freedom and haughtiness of domination, and free 
schools became unnecessary or impossible.” 

But it is a great mistake to assert, as has often been 
done, that either the climate or slavery destroyed the men- 
tal activity and enfeebled the wills of the Southern people. 
After the Revolution the great men of America, and chief 
among them the Virginians, devoted their genius to poli- 
tics, and, as Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has well said, for 
any parallel to their treatises on the nature of government, 
in respect to originality and vigor, we must go back to 
classic times. The writings of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Calhoun are worthy of this high praise. 
“ Jefferson, of all our early statesmen,” says Mr. Whipple, 
“was the most efficient master of the pen and the most 
advanced political thinker.” Judge Story said that to 
James Madison and Alexander Hamilton we were mainly 
indebted for the Constitution of the United States. The 
Virginian Marshall did more perhaps than any other man 
to weld the States into a nation. On the other hand, the 
Virginian, John Randolph, formulated the doctrine of State 
rights, and created the solid South. From the adoption 
of the Constitution to the election of Lincoln, Southern 
leaders controlled most great affairs. Astute and imperi- 
ous politicians were not wanting. Washington, Madison, 
Jefferson, Monroe, Randolph, Benton, Clay, Calhoun, 
Jackson, and others dominated Congress and ruled the 
country. 

But the list of writers worthy of mention is not long. 
Poe, Pinckney, Kennedy, Simms, Longstreet, Baldwin, 
and Thompson almost complete the list. That unique 
book of William Byrd’s, “perhaps the most delightfully 
piquant and natural production of colonial times,” should 
have had more successors! A fine lyric, a pleasant story, 
a few good romances, some sketches and dialect stories, a 
real poet—that is all. About most of Southern writings 
there was a want of naturalness, of reality. Here espe- 
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cially the eighteenth century reigned supreme. The words 
“steed,” hamlet,” “peasant,” etc., found on almost every 
page, the unreal pictures of life and nature, showed the 
unmistakable influence of the prosaic age of Johnson and 
the stilted manners of Sir Charles Grandison. Home ma- 
terial was tabooed. To have used the abundant art mate- 
rial all around him, to have drawn a picture of life as it 
really was, would have seemed to the Southern artist an 
attack on all that he held dearest and loved most. Hence 
he sought themes elsewhere, shut his eyes to the present, 
and lived in the past. Artificiality vitiated oratory and 
ruined poetry. 

To this state of affairs a remarkable exception was found 
in Georgia. Here were the beginnings of a popular lit- 
erature. The “Georgia Scenes,” “Major Jones’s Court- 
ship,” and “ Major Jones's Travels” are natural, racy, and 
original. They are, it is true, “rough-and-tumble,” but 
in them we find genuine humor, broad but irresistible. 
How are we to account for the appearance of such writ- 
ings? It is not enough to answer that the Middle Geor- 
gians have preserved unchanged the habits and customs of 
their fathers—that they are a unique people. I have a - 
fancy that if we look into the lives of Judge Longstreet 
and Major Thompson we shall find an answer to our in- 
quiry. A. B. Longstreet was the son of William Long- 
street, a remarkable inventor born in New Jersey. He 
removed in early life to Georgia, but sent his son to Yale 
for an education. After graduating at Yale he studied in 
the law school at Litchfield, Conn. Here he caught the 
literary spirit which kept his pen “ never idle.” 

W.T. Thompson was born in Ohio, went thence at the 
age of eleven to Philadelphia, and as a lad entered the of- 
fice of the Philadelphia Chromcle. In 1835 we find him 
associated with Judge Longstreet in editing the States- 
Rights Sentinel, of Augusta, Ga. These writings were 
contributions to newspapers, and J udge Longstreet, it is 
said, became ashamed of his “ Georgia Scenes” after they 
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were published in book form, and tried to collect and de- 
stroy all copies of the first edition. 

Thompson attempted to found the first purely literary 
paper started in Georgia, but we are not surprised to learn 
that “it was not a financial success.” The atmosphere 
was not congenial. There were too many leading men of 
the South like John M. Daniel, who, Dr. Bagby tells us, 
“had a sovereign contempt for the so-called literature of 
the day.” His peculiar spelling was but a mark of his 
infinite detestation of Webster as a New England 
Yankee. 

Amid such surroundings the Civil War found the 
Southern Muse. Like the author of “My Maryland,” a 
stripling just from college, full of poetry and romance, 
she was dreaming dreams from which she was awakened 
by the guns of Sumter. Songs swept over the South. 
Patient suffering and sublime devotion to duty found 
fit expression in “Little Giffen of Tennessee.” Like 
a fresh breeze came the tender lines of “Music in 
Camp” to home lovers on both sides. Some unknown 
writer produced a gem in the tribute to the “ Confederate 
Flag.’ That anonymous outpouring of a broken heart, 
“Reading the List,” is even yet in its action and anguish, 
like an old time ballad, a little tragic drama. Hayne, 
Timrod, Thompson, Flash, Ticknor, Randall, Margaret J. 
Preston, Father Ryan, and others were in the “ focal and 
foremost fire,” and now and again they gave apt expres- 
sion to the thrilling experiences and bitter anguish of those 
times. Still no very high rank can be claimed for our 
war poetry on either side. There is a conspicuous lack 
of martial fire and lyrical fervor in almost every poem 
written by the great New England poets. Two or three 
from the Northern side and as many from the Southern are 
perhaps all the genuine poems that American literature 
gained from that mighty conflict. 

Just after the war, Father Ryan, especially in his “ Con- 
quered Banner,” seemed to voice the feelings of the whole 
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Southern people, but it was soon discovered that he had 
given expression only to atemporary phase. The Anglo- 
Saxon is not wont to sit down by the rivers of Babylon 
now to hang harps upon the willows. But such lines as 
his are perhaps the fittest expression of the despair and 
disgust of the reconstruction period. 

Father Ryan closed an epoch, but Timrod, Hayne, Sid- 
ney Lanier, and Margaret J. Preston showed power to 
live on. 

They have, however, experienced the saddest of all lots: 
the misfortune of living in a transition period. For sev- 
eral decades there has been no deep-throated songster, 
either in England or America. And to judge by the 
verses appearing in our magazines and literary weeklies, 
we have little cause to expect such a poet as Spenser, 

Who, like a copious river, poured his song 
O’er all the mazes of enchanted ground. 

We must be very thankful if now and then we stray 
upon some little rivulet, clear, limpid, and sparkling. 
These poets realized their surroundings, yet all—except 
Timrod, whom death claimed all too soon—worked on with 
brave persistency. A paragraph of a letter from Mrs. 
Preston well illustrates their devotion: “For a long time,” 
she wrote, “I was contributor, reviewer, or sort of semied- 
itor for ever so many Southern newspapers, doing this kind 
of work in order to help forward in my small way the inter- 
est of Southern literature. I have written volumes in this 
way without even a signature, but it has been at the ex- 
pense of my eyesight.” A little despondency under these 
circumstances is not surprising. In another letter she 
wrote: “ But doesn’t it grieve your heart to see how little 
our dear South cares for literature per se? However, with 
Miss Murfree and a few others to do her honor, perhaps 
she will come to the front yet.” Besides such work as 
has been mentioned, Mrs. Preston has given us several 
volumes of poems and some delightful “monographs ” of 
travel, art, etc. But rarely does she get the popular ear. 
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Her writings appeal mostly to the refined, cultured, 
trained lover of books. 

Paul H. Hayne returned to the “lonely ” pines of Geor- 
gia, where there was little contact of mind with mind and 
an almost utter lack of that criticism which is so neces- 
sary to the production of the real artist. Now and again 
we hear the native wood-notes wild, we feel the warmth 
and the wealth of the Southern landscape, we are lulled by 
the murmur of the Southern seas, we are stirred by a pa- 
triotic song and gratified by the tender, manly tribute to 
Whittier; but the limitations crowd upon us, and we are 
disposed to cavil at Nature for planting this rose in a lit- 
erary desert. 

Before Timrod died he originated a method in “Cotton 
Boll,” which was used with still greater effect by Sidney 
Lanier. Here, at last, we thought, was the real Southern 
poet. His unique verse began to attract attention as being 
unlike that of any other Southern writer. He looked the 
poet, as Stedman has described him, “nervous and eager, 
with dark hair and slender head, features delicately 
molded, pallid complexion, hands of the slender, white, 
aristocratic type.” His aims were high and pure. He 
was a student and thinker, and though his subtle, tanta- 
lizing poems show that he was working within limitations, 
self-imposed by reason of his peculiar views of poetry, yet 
they evince a clear voice and a high and noble purpose. 
He brought the South into literary fellowship with the 
world in his declaration that “the artist shall put forth 
humbly and lovingly, and without bitterness against op- 
position, the very best and highest that is within him, ut- 
terly regardless of contemporary criticism.” His poems 
show fancy, imagination, and artistic finish; but they have 
failed to place him among the immortals. He came 80 
near being a real poet! 

The present outlook for poetry in the South is dreary 
indeed. Robert Burns Wilson, in “June Days” and other 
poems, led us to expect something, but we rarely see 4 
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poem from him now. The freshest and most inspiriting 
little volume of verse is Maurice Thompson’s “Songs of 
Fair Weather.” In them we came into direct contact 
with Nature in her brighter, gentler, or serener moods. 
The cool, fresh air of early spring blows through them. 
One with so precious a gift should make more use of it. 

In Southern fiction there were two belated travelers, 
widely differing from each other, yet representatives of 
the characteristic fashions in taste of the Southern people: 
John Esten Cooke and Augusta J. Evans. Scott set 
the fashion in romantic fiction which was adopted by 
Kennedy, Simms, and Cooke, and which exactly suited 
the tastes of the old Southern gentry. 

In the “ Virginia Comedians,” “ Bonnybel Vane,” “ Hilt 
to Hilt,” “Surrey of the Eagle’s N est,” “Mohun, or the 
Last Days of Lee and His Paladins,” etc., there can, 
through the incidents and amid the passion, be caught 
glimpses of Virginia life. 

In his Jater novels, written under the impulse of the new 
movement, Cooke tries to tell the Virginia side of the 
great conflict. But he found himself out of sympathy with 
the age. Another kind of writing had come into vogue. 
Like many another Southerner, finding that he was una- 
ble to adapt his writings to the new order, he retired to 
his broad fields, green with wheat and rustling with corn, 
‘the fires of ambition burned out” and “serenely happy.” 
His war books, records of personal observation and opin- 
ion, and his “ History of Virginia” will perhaps outlive 
his stories. 

The writings of Miss Evans seem to represent in fiction 
a style much used in oratory throughout the South. An 
overornamented rhetoric which has such an extraordinary 
attraction to half-educated minds was very popular. No 
less so was a display of learning. At one time in politics, 
in love, in friendship, all was equally classic. Every 
boyish scrape was a Greek tragedy and every stump speech 


a terror to the enemies of liberty. Out of the way learn- 
16 
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ing and fantastic descriptions of magnificent homes in 
which dwell those who had suffered’a great sorrow or com- 
mitted greater crimes lent their charms, and the author 
reaped a golden harvest from Northerners and Southern- 
ers too. 

The artificial setting of the story, “the stony, gray, 
Gorgonian face,” the gray merino dressing gowns that 
“trailed on the marble floor,” the “bare feet” that 
‘“‘ gleamed like ivory,” and the no less artificial passions of 
the characters—all these fascinated the lovers of romantic, 
sentimental, “ wax flower” literature. Is it not a remark- 
able fact that Miss Evans is the only Southern writer who 
by authorship alone ever made one hundred thousand dol- 
lars? 

The names of over two hundred writers, belonging to 
the old South have been preserved, but with the exception 
of two or three, over their entire writings, as has been 
aptly said, is “the trail of the amateur, the note of the 
province, the odor of the wax flower.” The Southern part 
of the nation has something better to offer. 

W. M. BAsKERVILL. 





THE TRANSFIGURATION: THE SUPERNATURAL IN THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD. 





« PHILOSOPHY is most concerned with the natural; Chris- 
tianity with the supernatural.” Christianity, in its best 
sense, is the philosophy of the supernatural, and the king- 
dom of God is its highest organized form. The soul, in 
its divinest meaning, is a vast capacity for God; and 
spiritual life must have its beginning and development 
in the soul. The sacred affinities of spiritual life in 
the divinely cleansed and filled souls of men, organ- 
ized into the visible Church of Christ, form the king- 
dom of God and constitute the body of Christ. This is, 
therefore, the supernatural life in its highest organized 
form. The supernatural life in the “Son of man” makes 
possible the supernatural life in the sons of men and the 
supernatural power of the kingdom of God. The “Son 
of man” put supernatural wisdom into parables and para- 
doxes, just as he put supernatural power into withered 
hands, blind eyes, stammering tongues, lame limbs, bent 
forms, diseased bodies, and dead men; just as he lulled the 
winds to repose, rocked the waves to rest, cast out devils, 
and emptied graves of their dead by the word of his pow- 
er. No wonder the multitudes hung upon his path and 
thronged the way of his going. They were as men whose 
natural lives had been brought, by mysterious power, to 
the borders of the supernatural. They waited in high, 
nervous outlook for surprises. Nor were they disappoint- 
ed. After that memorable interview with his disciples 
“in the coast of Cesarea Philippi,” during which he had 
obtained from them the general drift of public opinion 
concerning himself, and drawn from Peter the first Apos- 
tles’ Creed—“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 


God ”—he let them down from these supernatural heights 
(243) 
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into the most material and humiliating depths of the 
natural by saying, as he turned his steps toward Jeru- 
salem: “The Son of man must suffer many things, and 
be rejected of the elders and of the chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed.” ‘This was a startling announce- 
ment; but the surprise was increased to amazement 
when he informed them that some of them would re- 
main alive until they should “see the Son of man coming 
in his kingdom.” To their carnal faith Christ was a tem- 
poral Prince and Messiah, or nothing. They understood 
“coming in his kingdom ” to mean the restoration of Jew- 
ish nationality. How he could be “rejected of the elders 
and chief priests and scribes, and be killed,” and yet 
“come in the glory of his kingdom,” they could not un- 
derstand. The paradox was too practical and humiliating 
to be at all assuring to their expectations. How to recon- 
cile the two statements with each other, and especially 
with their expectations of a temporal prince and ruler who 
would “restore the kingdom again to Israel,” surpassed 
all the powers of their carnal faith. Their nighest expec- 
tations and brightest dreams were shattered and their 
faith staggered by these contradictory statements. We 
can well believe, by the six days’ silence that followed, 
that they were dumfounded by the blow which blasted 
their fondest hopes. How could their faith be restored 
and reassured? It was a crisis which plunged them 
into the void of a deathlike silence for six days. “That 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die.” The 
old faith, like the old life, must die before the new faith 
can live. Life comes out of death. The death of the old 
makes possible the life of the new. Hitherto tbeir faith 
had been material, carnal. That old kingdom must pass 
away that the new kingdom may takeits place. The very 
conditions of death become the law of life. Before these 
disciples could come into the kingdom of the truth and ap- 
prehend the supernatural in the kingdom of God, they had 
to learn that death does not end all. That the only way 
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for a man to find his life is to lose it. He was preparing 
them for the supernatural by destroying in them the nat- 
ural. It was by that downward road through darkness 
into death that they were to gain the highest glory of the 
supernatural in the kingdom of God. 

Taking with him Peter, James, and John, he went up 
into a high mountain and was transfigured before them. 
This was the special and marvelous manifestation of his 
glory by which the supernatural in the kingdom of God 
was more than symbolized to their faith. 

The fact that he took with him Peter, James, and John 
as witnesses indicates the extraordinary character of the 
event and its unspeakable importance. to the faith of the 
Church. The “cloud of light” that overshadowed, rather 
enveloped them, was a beautiful symbol of the superior 
brightness and glory of his kingdom as contrasted with the 
shadowy and typical dispensations of the law and the 
prophets. Then his presence and glory were veiled in 
types and shadows; now, the glory of God shines in the 
face of Jesus Christ. The presence of Moses and Elias 
was not accidental, but typical and representative. The 
kingdom of God had passed through its legal and pro- 
phetic dispensations, with only occasional displays of its 
supernatural power and glory. But now it passes into an- 
other dispensation in which the law and the prophets are 
fulfilled, and types disappear in the great antitype. Moses 
was the great lawgiver, and Elijah was the greatest of 
the prophets. They were present in the transfiguration as 
the representatives of the law and the prophets to surren- 
der the authority of the one and declare the fulfillment of 
the other in the person and presence of “Him of whom 
Moses in the law and the prophets did write.” The pres- 
ence of Peter, James, and John was also representative. 
Peter represents the temporal power of his kingdom, with 
keys to lock and unlock, and with authority to bind and 
loose. Not the absolute Peter of the Gospels, but the ideal 
Peter of Romanism. James represents the practical ad- 
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ministration of his kingdom, with its organized activities. 
John represents the humanitarian sentiment and institu- 
tions of his’ kingdom in their application to the needs of 
humanity. Hitherto his ministry had moved along lines 
but little above their faith, and not a little encouraging to 
their carnal expectations. They were not prepared for 
anything more or anything higher. But a crisis had been 
reached, and the fullness of time had come for a distinct 
revelation of the divine nature of his kingdom and the 
advancement of his ministry into the realms of the 
supernatural. His words and works were only expos- 
itory of his kingdom. In himself dwelt not only the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily, but the divine nature 
of his kingdom with all of its supernatural power and 
glory. He not only ascended a high mountain apart, 
but his supernatural life reached its highest possible point 
of manifestation. For once, and only once, the Son of 
God transfigured the “Son of man,” and our humanity 
was transformed into the supernatural glory of the king- 
dom of God, in the presence of which the law surren- 
dered to Christ, prophecy passed into history, types and 
shadows disappeared, the Levitical economy expired, and 
the kingdom of God stood revealed in awful purity and 
supernatural glory upon the mount of God, -before which 
flesh and blood was overwhelmed, prostrated, blinded; 
that in that awful crisis, that transition moment, when re- 
stored to consciousness and lifted up, they should see no 
man save Jesus only; not Moses and the law, not Elijah 
and the prophets, not temporal power, not practical ac- 
tivity, not humanitarian religion only, but Jesus coming 
in his kingdom, coming in his glory. It was a sublime 
revelation of the divine nature of his kingdom which the 
visible Church of Christ is intended to incarnate, and 
which transfigures Moses, Elijah, Peter, James, John, and 
all the rest into the supernatural glory of the kingdom of 
God. We begin now to understand something of its sub- 
lime and awful significance. 
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Through these representative types of the lower faith 
the kingdom of God was advanced by this revelation into 
the realms of the supernatural, and the ministry of Christ 
began to touch the higher conditions and stir the diviner 
possibilities of humanity. The scene must have been sub- 
limely impressive to angels, men, and devils. Its full sig- 
nificance we may never know. But could we climb this 
holy mount, and, with unsandaled feet and bared heads, 
penetrate the supernal brightness of this strange taber- 
nacle of glory and take down its separate symbols and put 
them under the simplest processes of analysis, we would 
learn that the transfiguration was much more than a sub- 
lime display of the supernatural. It was a demonstration 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian system upon 
which all the claims of the kingdom of God are accredited 
to our faith. This could not be of less importance to the 
ministry of Christ than the revelation of the supernatural, 
and, perhaps, more necessary to the faith of the Church. 
We.may, therefore, make bold to affirm that the transfig- 
uration of Christ was the fullest and most conclusive dem- 
onstration to the senses of the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity that could be made. This declaration is deliberately 
made in view of the best meaning of the terms used. It 
was a demonstration to the senses of 

I. The diwinity of Christ. Hitherto his words and works 
had declared him to be “a teacher sent from God,” but 
his life had been so perfectly natural and human that his 
claims to Messiahship had never been admitted. They 
said “never man spake like this man,” and that “he 
taught them as one having authority.” They believed that 
he was sent from God as was John the Baptist, Elias, 
Jeremias, and other prophets; but when he claimed the 
power to forgive sins, and otherwise intimated his equality 
with the Father, it was blasphemy, and they went about 
to kill him. The supernatural signs at the advent and the 
baptism were all temporary and external, and had to them 
only the authority of acommission from God. And while 
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his sinless life, with its supernatural wisdom and power, 
set them to searching the Scriptures as never before and 
put them on his track through the law and the prophets, 
yet they were “slow of heart to believe all that the proph- 
ets had spoken” concerning him. They needed a demon- 
stration from within as well as from without. Upon the 
“high mountain apart” this demonstration was made in 
the divinest and fullest expression possible to the limits 
of their faith. “And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, 
James, and John his brother, and bringeth them up into 
a high mountain apart, and was transfigured before them: 
and his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
white as the light. And, behold, there appeared unto them 
Moses and Elias talking with him. Then answered Peter, 
and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be here: if 
thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elias. While he yet spake, 
behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them: and behold a 
voice out of the cloud, which said, This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him. And when the 
disciples heard it, they fell on their face, and were sore 
afraid. And Jesus came and touched them, and said, 
Arise, and be not afraid. And when they had lifted up 
their eyes, they saw no man, save Jesus only. And as 
they came down from the mountain, Jesus charged them, 
saying, Tell the vision to no man until the Son of man be 
risen again from the dead.” (Matt. xvii. 1-9.) 

Think of the effect of such a vision upon the minds of 
men whose faith was so dependent upon the senses that it 
could not sustain a spiritual perception above the natural 
and material. There was the familiar form of the Son 
of man suddenly infolded in a cloud of light, and “his 
face did shine as the sun.” The whole effulgence of the 
sun was concentrated ina human face. “ His raiment was 
white as the light,” and the divine effulgence streamed 
through every pore of his humanity until the brightness 
of the outer flesh became but the outshining of the inner 
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glory. They were compelled to accept the whole scene as 
an illusion, or to believe that the inner glory that shone 
so resplendently through all of the outward globe of his 
flesh was the manifestation of his deity, the fullness of the 
Godhead that dwelt in him bodily. “The faces of other 
men have shone, as when Moses stepped downward from 
the mount, or as Stephen looked upward to the opened 
heavens; but it was the shining of a reflected glory, like 
the sunlight upon the moon. But when the humanity of 
Jesus was thus transfigured, it was a native glory, the in- 
ward radiance of the soul stealing through and lighting 
up the enveloping globe of human flesh.” This transfig- 
uration of the person of Jesus was more than “the natu- 
ral issue of a perfect, a sinless life, a life in which death 
should have no place, as it would have had no place in the 
life of unfallen men.” Nor was it the normal manifesta- 
tion of the Christ of God. That would have put an im- 
passable gulf between himself and the humanity he came 
to redeem. But it was the only revelation of his divine 
nature, that made him one with the Father, very God, that 
could have been made to the faith of the Church, to which 
was superadded “the voice out ofthe cloud, which said, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
him.” This is the same voice that was heard at his bap- 
tism, and which attested his Sonship when his public min- 
istry was inaugurated. No wonder they “fell on their 
faces, and were sore afraid.” It was too much for them. 
The very presence of the Godhead, expressed through the 
flesh of the Son of man, and made visible and audible to 
their bodily senses, overwhelmed them. Peter’s random 
expression about “three tabernacles’” demonstrated the 
fact that he was just beginning to wake up to the signifi- 
cance of his own previous confession that Jesus “ was the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” For the first time the 
fact that’ he was divine as well as human, the “Son of 
man” and the Son of God, revealed itself upon his con- 
sciousness. The doctrine of the divinity of Christ was so 
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fully demonstrated that henceforth it could take its place 
as the cornerstone of the whole system of systematic 
theology, and become the “rock on which he could build 
his Church, and the gates of hell should not prevail against 
it.” It is the sure foundation. 

2. The future state. The law and the prophets foretold 
a future Christ with more distinctness than they foretold 
a future state. It is a remarkable fact that the Jewish 
Scriptures do not reveal a future state with sufficient clear- 
ness to prevent the Jews from becoming Agnostics and 
skeptics, and to keep out of their religion the gross ma- 
terialism of the Sadducees, who say “that there is no res- 
urrection, neither angel nor spirit.” Not only did the 
speculations of Greek philosophy confuse their faith, but 
even the Pharisees had their faith tinctured with the myth 
of Metempsychosis. Nor is this surprising, for, in this 
enlightened day, the misty philosophy of Spinoza can be 
made to dignify the idle skepticism of multitudes into the 
high-sounding claims of agnosticism, and the definition 
which Herbert Spencer has given of eternal life, that it is 
“perfect correspondence with one’s environments,” can 
be accepted by thousands as better than the teachings of 
Christ, what darkness and doubt must have rested upon 
the minds of men in that day concerning the doctrine of a 
future state. But Christ, the true light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, here upon the mount 
“brought life and immortality to light.” Moses had been 
dead ever fourteen hundred years, and Elijah had been 
translated nearly nine hundred years; and yet they were 
here, in ocular, audible, actual existence, living on long 
after their history on earth had closed. 

What a revelation was there made to the faith of the 
Church! If Moses was still living 1,400 years after his 
death, he will live on forever. And if Elijah was still 
living 900 years after his translation, he will live forever. 
And ifthey live forever, so shall we live forever. 

The transfiguration not only demonstrates to the senses 
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the doctrine of a future state, but in the presence of the 
still living Moses and Elias materialism perishes, agnosti- 
cism is settled, and all skeptical speculations are silenced. 
While it may be poetically true that “the way to the heav- 
ens, from which he was self-exiled, was open to him from 
the mount of glory, but he preferred to pass up by the 
mount of passion and of sacrifice;” yet it is literally true 
that the Mount of Transfiguration brought life and im- 
mortality to light and demonstrated the doctrine of a fu- 
ture state beyond the possibility of a cavil, in the persons 
and presence of Moses and Elias. The foolish boasting 
of so-called Agnostics that death ends all and that we can 
know nothing beyond the grave would be awed into the 
silence of death by this vision of the still living saints of 
history, and immortality would kindle its supernal fires 
and spread its exultant wings for loftier flights and grander 
scenes of growth and expansion amid the changeless 
sheens and bending thrones of an eternal weight of glory. 
The scenes of the holy mount tell me that I have entered 
upon a career that shall never end; that I have commenced 
a history that shall never be finished; have a conscious 
life that can never be destroyed, but will continue to 
exist, on and on, long after the music of the Northern 
harp has been hushed to silence, and the wild, weird chim- 
ings of Pleiades is forgotten, and Orion and Arcturus and 
al] the starry train that made up the fabled music of the 
spheres shall have been laid away in the sepulcher of de- 
parted worlds; that I shall still live and grow and expand 
into an eternal capacity for God and eternal life. “If in 
this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.” 

3. The resurrection of the dead. It may seem a little 
bold to affirm that the greatest doctrine of Christianity 
was the most obscurely taught in the Jewish Scriptures. 
But the single fact that the Sadducees believed that there 
was no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit, is sufficient 
to establish the proposition. Modern agnosticism does 
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not surpass that. And yet death had been doing his sol- 
emn work for forty centuries. The grave had swallowed 
up more than a hundred generations, and broken hearts - 
in desolate homes all over the world for four thousand 
years had been asking Job’s question: “Ifa man die, shall 
he live again?” The grave had made good the decree, 
“Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return;” while 
the sons and daughters of Adam, in their yearning for the 
loved and lost, had longed to know if death ends all. They 
knew that there “is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, 
that it will sprout again, and that the tender branch 
thereof will not cease. . . . But man dieth, and 
wasteth away: yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where 
is he?” Their philosophy could not solve the mystery, 
and their faith had no sure foundation in their own Scrip- 
tures. And yet, upon no one doctrine so largely depends 
all the essential doctrines of the kingdom of God. As 
Paul afterward put it: “But if there be no resurrection 
of the dead, then is Christ not risen: and if Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain.” 

Two facts of the transfiguration teach the resurrec- 
tion as it has never been taught before. One is the 
presence of Moses with Elias. But this fact has its 
significance in the unique history of the two men. Moses 
was the deliverer, the leader, and the lawgiver of the 
children of Israel, and perhaps the grandest man that ever 
trod the earth, Messiah alone excepted. Besides, he was 
the highest and most perfect type of the God-man. His 
was a wonderful life, a marvelous death, and a mysterious 
burial. “And Moses went up from the plains of Moab 
unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is 
over against Jericho. . . . So Moses the servant of 
the Lord died there in the land of Moab, according to 
the word of the Lord. And he buried him in a valley in 
the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor: but no man 
knoweth of his sepulcher unto this day.” 
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This is a most remarkable statement. It is affirmed of 
nootherman. Had these hero-worshiping Israelites found 
the grave of Moses, we can well believe that such a monu- 
ment as the world never saw would have been erected 
upon the spot where was buried such a man as the world 
never saw but once. He lived in the solitude of a gran- 
deur never approached by any other man, the fittest type 
of the God-man; he died upon the peaks of Pisgah, with 
his head pillowed upon the bosom of God, as died no other 
man; he was buried in the land of Moab by the hand of 
God, who attended alone and in person his funeral obse- 
quies, as he attended the burial of no other man; and his 
grave was concealed from the knowledge of men, as no 
other grave was concealed. Of these facts the record is 
explicit. 

But now turn we tothe other. Elijah was the greatest 
of the prophets. He lived on the earth about five hundred 
years after the death of Moses. His prophetic life, with 
its eventful history, is too familiar to need repeating. But 
its earthly close was one of the miracles of the ages. The 
record of the translation of Elijah in 2 Kings ii. is one 
of the most thrilling stories of Old Testament history. 
His journey from Gilgal to Bethel, from Bethel to Jericho, 
from Jericho to the Jordan, attended by the youthful 
Elisha, was as dramatic and sublime as it was pathetic and 
touching. The silent awe and subdued glory of the old 
prophet as he hastened toward the coming chariot was 
beautifully cross-lighted by the ardor and enthusiasm of 
the youthful Elisha, who refused to leave his Master, 
though entreated by him time and again. “And Elijah 
said unto him, Tarry, I pray thee, here; for the Lord hath 
sent me to Jordan. And he said, As the Lord liveth, and 
as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. And they two 
went on.” The waters of the Jordan became obedient to 
the stroke of the folded mantle of Elijah and retired be- 
fore their advancing footsteps, “so that they two went 
over on dry ground.” As they came up on the other side 
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the old prophet said unto the young man: “Ask what I 
shall do for thee, before I am taken away from thee. 
And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double portion of thy 
spirit be upon me.” “And it came to pass, as they still 
went on, and talked, that, behold, there appeared a chariot 
of fire, and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder; 
and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven.” This 
strange scene occurred in the valley of Moab, over against 
Beth-peor. It was the valley in which God had buried 
Moses more than five hundred years before. The whole 
movement was so swift and blinding that the startled 
youth only had time to catch his breath and exclaim: 
“My Father, my Father, the chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof! And he saw him no more.” He quickly 
caught up the fallen mantle of the ascending Elijah, and 
returned to the Jordan, and with it smote the waters, 
saying: “ Where is the Lord God of Elijah?” And the 
waters were parted asunder, so that he passed over on dry 
land, seeing which the sons of the prophets that were at 
Jericho viewing afar off said: “The spirit of Elijah doth 
rest upon Elisha.” 

We move along with the wonderful history of this won- 
derful people for about nine hundred years, while God is 
building the mighty scaffolding upon which to lift the 
world in its faith and life to the coming and kingdom of 
hisSon. Whenthe fullness of time had come for the Son 
of man to come in the glory of his kingdom and reveal 
to man its divine nature and supernatural glory in his own 
person, Moses and Elias appear with him on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. It is a well-authenticated record that 
one had died, and the other had been translated that he 
did not see death; and both are present in bedily person- 
ality. Moses was not a spirit—ghost—and yet he had 
died and was buried. Elias was a glorified body because 
he had not passed down into death and the grave. The 
mystery surrounding the death and burial of Moses, as 
well as the translation of Elijah, will have the most natu- 
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ral and rational solution in the fact that both are present 
with the Transfigured Son of man in glorified bodies, 
which could only be possible by the resurrection of the 
body of Moses. 

Adam Clarke says: “ Elijah came from heaven in the 
same body which he had upon earth, for he was translated, 
and did not see death. And the body of Moses was prob- 
ably raised again, as the pledge of the resurrection; and as 
Christ is to come to judge the quick and the dead, for we 
shall not all die, but all shall be changed, he probably gave 
the full representation of this in the person of Moses, who 
died, and was thus raised to life (or appeared now as he shal] 
appear when raised from the dead in the last day), and in 
the person of Elijah, who never tasted death. Both their 
bodies exhibit the same appearance, to show that the 
bodies of glorified saints are the same, whether the person 
had been translated or whether he had died.” 

Whatever may be thought of the suggestion here made 
by the learned commentator as a solution of the sublime 
“ mystery surrounding the departure of Moses and Elijah 
from the earthly life and their reappearance with the Son 
of man upon the Mount of Transfiguration, we are bound 
by the glorified appearance of the two men and their pres- 
ence with the transfigured Christ to accept it as both a 
prophecy and a vision of the resurrection life, especially 
so when we look upon the picture of the glorified Christ 
in the vision of the apocalypse drawn by John himself. 
Evidently the Christ of the transfiguration and the Christ 
of the apocalypse are one and the same glorified person- 
age. Even the language used by John upon Patmos in 
describing the appearance of “one like unto the Son of 
man” recalls the transfiguration as described by Mat- 
thew. Both employ an affluence of picturesque image- 
ry from the same school, which bends and breaks with 
an eternal weight of glory. Matthew says, “And his 
face did shine as the sun;” and John says, “And his 
countenance was as the sun shining in his strength.” 
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After the vision had faded from the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, as he came down from the mountain, “Jesus charged 
them saying, Tell the vision to no man until the Son of 
man be risen again from the dead.” After his resurrec- 
tion his bodily appearance was fashioned after the pattern 
shown them on the mount, especially so when he appeared 
to John upon Patmos. This was a double confirmation 
of the resurrection of the dead. St. Paul says: “ Nowif 
Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, how say 
some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead? 
But if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ 
not risen. . . . For if the dead rise not, then is not 
Christ raised: and if Christ be not raised, your faith is 
vain; ye are yet in your sins.” 

We gather, therefore, from the holy Mount. of Trans- 
figuration, not only a demonstration of the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, but also the nature of the resur- 
rection body. Looking upon the transfigured form of the 
Son of man and the glorified bodies of Moses and Elijah, 
the questions, “How are the dead raised up, and with 
what body do they come?” have a diviner meaning, and 
faith has a diviner assurance. 

4. The communion of saints. God has not only made of 
one blood all the nations and races of men, but he has made 
the blood of his Son to be the basis and bond of union and 
communion for all the family of God. The divine touch 
upon our humanity makes all the world akin and creates 
a bond of union and communion in the family of God 
which cannot be broken by time, by distance, or by death. 
And this mystic bond of family union extends through all 
time, all eternity, and all worlds, so that the highest and 
holiest of the sons of God are brought by it into personal 
sympathy and mystic companionship with the weakest 
and lowliest of the sons of men. It may be more than a 
poetic fancy that “the sigh of an orphan’s heart rustles 
the wings of the tallest archangel around the throne of 
God.” Considered in the light of the personal history 
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and exalted character of each, what a strange gathering 
was there: Jesus, Moses, Elijah, Peter, James, John, on 
the same holy mount, infolded in the same cloud of light 
and in intimate, blissful companionship. 

How near this natural life of ours lies on the borders of 
the supernatural in which the spirits of just men made 
perfect have their abode! This was no apparition, created 
in a heated fancy and existing only in a fevered imagina- 
tion; but a veritable history, in which the inspired nar- 
rative is careful to repeat the statement that Moses and 
Elias are “two men,” and with bodies in size and form 
similar to the bodies they had while in the flesh. They 
are not ghosts, nor have they the traditional wings which 
poetry and art have given to celestial beings. As they 
appear in this vision of glory, their bodies, theugh glori- 
fied, are outwardly, visibly human. Their bodies remind 
us of the earthly, though they now appear very unearthly. 
They resemble in form and feature the natural, though 
they are now supernatural. But the bent of their minds, 
as well as the form of their bodies, still identify them with 
earthly things and earthly interests. Their thoughts seem 
to follow the old drift and move in the old channels. Moses 
and Elijah lived in different ages and countries, with, per- 
haps, five hundred years of time between them. “© But their 
mission on the earth had been practically the same. They 
were both prophets of the Most High: “the one bringing 
God’s law down to the people; the other leading a lapsed 
people back and up to God’s law.” They come to salute 
the world’s Saviour, and surrender the authority of the 
law and the prophets to the great Antitype whom they 
preached and prefigured. But more: they came to ex- 
press an eternal interest in the sacrifice of the Cross which 
was so near at hand, and by “speaking of the decease 
[exodus] which he should accomplish at Jerusalem” to 
attest their undying interest in the highest well-being of 
the human race, from which they can never be sepa- 
rated. For once the veil which hides from our dull eyes 
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of sense the spiritual world was lifted up, and the heavens 
appeared, not as a cold, dim abode of intangible spirits 
beyond the glowing stars, but so near and real that even 
the natural man could enter its warm pavilion and be 
thrilled with the glow of its supernatural life. The holy 
saints of other days, now the inhabitants of other and 
higher spheres, are interesting themselves still in the af- 
fairs of natural men, bringing heaven, with its holy saved, 
into such close and sympathetic communion with the earth 
as to confirm the statement that “they are all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to them that shall be heirs 


of salvation.” 
One family we dwell in him, 
One Church above, beneath; 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death. 


5. Recognition in heaven. Who told Peter that it was 
Moses and Elias? He had never seen them; not even 
their likenesses. Yet he did not have to be formally in- 
troduced to them. It was a supernatural revelation of 
their personal identity with the history and relationships 
of this earthly life and their providential mission in the 
kingdom of God. Separated from the history of the law 
and the prophets and the earthly histury they made, they 
would be no more to Peter, James, and John, and to us, 
“ than would Gabriel or any other archangel. But with that 
history they are related to us as we are to Christ forever. 

So of all the high and holy ones that inhabit eternity. 
So of our own loved ones that have gone before. Will we 
know them, and will they be any more to us than other 
saved souls? If Peter knew Moses and Elias, in their 
glorified state, we may easily infer that we shall know 
those whose lives were identified with our lives in this 
world. The kingdom of God is represented as a family, 
“ of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” 
Death does not destroy the family life nor the family love. 
True it is that “in heaven they neither marry nor are 
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given in marriage.” The marriage relation will be un- 
known, but that does not signify that the marriage love 
that existed here will be destroyed. If the history and 
experience of domestic and social life that existed here are 
to be destroyed by death, then our identity will be de- 
stroyed with it. Take out of one human being all the 
history of domestic and social life, with its tender experi- 
ences and lasting companionships, and what remains will 
not be worth taking to heaven. We shall not only know 
as we are known, but the consciousness of earthly com- 
panionships with the experience and memory of domestic 
life will enhance ‘the high and holy companionships of 
heaven, where alone perfect love can be reciprocal and 
essentially mutual. “Now we see through a glass darkly, 
but then face to face. Now I knowin part, but then shall 
I know even as also I am known.” The transfiguration 
shows that heaven is much nearer to us than we had sup- 
posed, that loved ones who have gone from us are much 
more to us than they were before, and that the compan- 
ionships that have been broken off for a time will be re- 
newed again amid the fadeless glories of eternity. Well 
does Peter afterward describe this sublime vision as “the 
most excellent glory.” W. M. Lertrwicu. 
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“The Light of the World,” or “ The Great Consummation.” By Sir 
Edward Arnold, K. C. L E., C. 8. L, author of “The Light of 
Asia,” etc. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Tis work was announced some months before its issu- 
ance from the English press. It was heralded as the 
greatest effort of an author justly distinguished. The 
lovers of poetry, especially those who had read “ The Light 
of Asia,” eagerly waited the appearance of this later pro- 
duction from the pen of Sir Edwin Arnold. 

“The Light of the World” has now been before the 
public for more than a year. It has provoked little criti- 
cism, either favorable or unfavorable. The public are dis- 
appointed—that is to say, the majority of readers, who, 
without being vetsed in the poet’s art, have literary taste 
enough to recognize a great poem. The savants in litera- 
ture saw from the first the difficulties in Sir Edwin’s un- 
dertaking. They could not expect any genius to achieve 
the best success with such a theme. The task was too 
great. 

“The Light of Asia” was a literary success. The ca- 
reer and teaching of Sidartha furnished all the materials 
for a great poem. He was a gigantic figure moving upon 
a shadowy stage. His character. was involved in endless 
myths, and his work was not historically outlined—India 
has no history. Time is unworthy of note to the mind of 
a Brahman. But Euddhism was a great movement, and 
it was unreasonable to deny a great teacher as its author, 
The Buddha was, therefore, a subject vague enough for 
fancy and clear enough for faith. Moreover, the work 
which he accomplished was sufficiently beneficent to elicit 
the deepest sympathy. 

(260) 
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The surroundings were not less favorable than the sub- 
ject. The cradle of Buddhism and the fields of its early 
triumphs had ever been to the rest of the world like a fairy- 
land. The ancient splendor of India, her venerable and 
vague traditions, her sublime mysticism—all furnished ma- 
terials for the poet, and gave to his inventive genius am- 
ple scope. 

“The Light of Asia” had no prototype in the literary 
world. The theme was new and the hero one which the 
poet was at liberty to invest with any imaginary excel- 
lence and adorn with any robes of fiction. The author 
was prepared for his work. He had resided for some years 
in India, being, during his residence, Principal of the 
government college at Poonah. He had acquainted him- 
self with the Sanscrit language and with that mystical 
lore to which it is the key—the legends of Indian poets, 
with all the languid and luxurious imagery characteristic 
of the East. These he wove with admirable skill into his 
poem, giving to it, in diction as well as conception and 
coloring, that Orientalism which is among its chief charms. 

In writing “The Light of Asia” the poet was in his 
own realm, free to choose his standpoint and to develop 
his work, free in all the poet’s art to invent and adorn. 
His aim was not history, it was not theology nor ethics: 
it was poetry, and the result is a poem of high order, upon 
which the author’s fame will securely rest through future 
time. 

Poesy is a flower that blooms in the twilight, but with- 
ers inthe glare of noon. History excludes tradition, facts 
rebuke fancy, and character and work well defined leave 
no place for invention. 

When Sir Edwin essayed to write “The Light of the 
World” he felt all these limitations. There was tradi- 
tion enough concerning the life and work of Jesus of 
Nazareth, but the accepted canon would not permit the 
poet to draw upon apocryphal records. The character 
with which he dealt was too sacred for any embellishment 
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of fancy, and the teaching which he delivered too well 
defined to allow of any new suggestions. There was no 
place for novelty. The theme was familiar. It was “the 
story of Jesus,” told by the evangelists with matchless 
simplicity and zealously guarded from perversion by the 
reverence of the Christian world. In regard to Jesus and 
his work there was nothing to be conceived sublime in 
thought, inspiring in faith, pure in sentiment, or tender and 
strong in love that had not spoken in every form of elo- 
quence which the Holy Spirit could evoke from gifted 
minds and enraptured hearts. Milton’s “ Paradise Re- 
gained ” was sufficient proof that the loftiest poetic genius 
could do nothing to adorn the “old, old story.” 

There is reason to believe that Sir Edwin experienced 
other trammels. His poetic fancy was not altogether free 
to choose his own point of view. The author of “The 
Light of Asia” desired to answer his critics. “The Light 
of the World” was written with a polemic aim. The 
work was not altogether con amore. The literary excel- 
lence of the “Light of Asia” provoked censure from 
Christian authors. A poet standing in the midst of Chris- 
tian light, and drawing with the poet’s liberty the charac- 
ter of a great religious teacher, seen through the shadows 
of dim tradition, was apt to throw over that character a 
borrowed glory and to make his doctrines better in the in- 
terpretation than in the conception. This was the accusa- 
tion which Christian critics brought against Sir Edwin, 
more jealous for the homage due to Christ than mindful 
of the rules of literary criticism. 

There was no doubt that Edwin Arnold’s best literary 
work had, in a measure, grieved the Christian faith and 
sentiment of the English-speaking people. It was deemed 
that such a tribute to a heathen teacher could only come 
from one who would set Buddhism above Christ. He had 
robbed Jesus to enrich Sidartha. He had reversed the 
judgment of the Magi and returned to the East the gifts 
of frankincense and myrrh. 
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“The Light of the World” is the author’s answer to his 
critics. The title of the work is the confession of Jesus’s 
preeminence as a moral teacher. The plot is a parallel 
between the work of Buddha and of Christ. The work as 
a literary production has its common and intrinsic claim 
upon the interest of all; to the Christian reader it is espe- 
cially interesting as a revelation of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
creed and the view in which he regards the man of Gali- 
lee. Under both of these heads I venture a few notes for 
the readers of the REvIEw, a privilege which I am per- 
suaded will be accorded me without any suspicion of pre- 
sumption, for it 1s generally agreed that the most ordinary 
capacity serves for correct criticism of the brightest works 
of genius. Every one that tastes the food will criticise 
the cook. 

“At Bethlehem ” is the title of the poem which intro- 
duces the poet’s theme and foreshadows its treatment: a 
fitting prelude. The traveler muses at Bethlehem. The 
scenes recall the story of Jesus’s birth and the angels’ 
song. The wonderful life of the Nazarene, with the fruit 
it has borne, is contemplated from the standpoint of mod- 
ern thought. With the simple narrative of the evangel- 
ists are mingled the speculations of the philosopher—the 
possibility of a spiritual world and of communion with it; 
the privilege of humble faith; sufficient cause to believe 
that heaven must be concerned in man’s highest good— 
amid many doubts and questionings the motives of faith 
prevail. 

And heaven, whate’er betide, 
Spread surely somewhere, on Desth’s further side! 
This sphere obscure, viewed with dim eyes to match 
This earthly span—gross, brief—wherein we snatch 
Rarely and faintly, glimpses of Time’s past 
Which have been boundless, and of times to last 
Beyond them timelessly, how should such be 
All to be seen, all we were made to see? 
This flesh fallacious, binding us, indeed, 
To sense, and yet so largely leaving freed, 
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That we do know things are we cannot know, 
And high and higher on thought’s stairways go 
Till each last round leads to some sudden steep, 
Where reason swims and falters, or must leap 
Headlong perforce into the Infinite. 

If heavenly beings rejoice in the blessings brought to 
men, there was sufficient cause for the message to the 
shepherds: 

If such, in heaven, have pity on our tears, 

Forever falling with the unending years, 

High cause had they, at Bethlehem, that night, 

To lift the curtain of Hope’s hidden light, 

To break decree of silence with Love’s cry, 
Foreseeing how this Babe, born lowlily, 

Should, past dispute—since now achieved is this— 
Bring earth great gifts of blessing and of bliss. 


Arnold is at his best in the description of Oriental cos- 
tumes, scenes, and manners. The visit of the Magi—sup- 
posed to be from India and worshipers of Buddha—is 
beautifully told, as they were guided by 


The strange white star 
To light their nightly lamp, through deserts wide 
Of Bactria, and the Persic wastes, and tide 
Of Tigris and Euphrates; past the snow 
Of Ararat, and where the sand winds blow 
O’er Itursa, and the crimson peaks 
Of Moab, and the fierce, bright, barren rocks 
Of Asphaltities. 


But the Magi are gone, and the great days whereof the 
angels sung, unfold 
As I—if I have grace—hereafter sing, 
Telling the dream which came about this thing; 
What time with reverent feet I wandered there, 
Treading Christ’s ground and breathing Christ’s sweet air. 


“ Mary Magdalene ” is the title of Book I. The woman 
out of whom Jesus cast seven devils, rescuing her from 


the thraldom of carnal passion by his almighty love, is 
chosen as the best interpreter of the spirit and power of 
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the Christian religion. It is through her that the poet 
speaks hereafter in all he would say concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Mary Magdalene is assumed to have possessed great 
wealth—not an improbable view. She seems to have been 
noted among a class of women who often obtained riches 
as the reward of sin. Her title, “Mary, of Magdalene,” 
suggests that she was not an obscure person. She is also 
mentioned in the gospel among those who ministered to 
Jesus of their substance. 

The book that bears the name of “Mary Magdalene” 
might, however, as well bear the name of “ Pontius Pi- 
late,” for it deals chiefly with the Roman Governor and 
his reflections upon the part which he had borne in the 
crucifixion. 

“The third spring after Jesus Christ had passed” Pilate 
is on his way to Rome to answer charges preferred against 
him by Vitellius, Legate of Syria. He enters Magdala at 
evening with his guards and retinues. The townsmen 
cast about for some place where the Roman Consular and 
his wife, Procula, may lodge: 

One house we have where this great lord might lie, 
Between the walls of Magdala might halt 
Well honored; ’tis the Lady Miriam’s. 
. So it befell 
That ‘Pilate lodged with Mary Magdalene, 

The highest expectation is awakened by this turn of the 
poem, and it is not disappointed. The Roman is sad and 
sleepless: 

Unlulled by lute or Syrian dance or plash 
Of fountains trickling on the painted stones. 
His wife, Claudia Procula, inquires the cause. It is 


thus confessed: 
But I 
All day long as we rode out from the plain 
Of Esdraölon— from Samaria 
To Nazareth, and threading Nazareth 
With horse and foot and letters, clattered on 
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Under the horns of Hatlin, and so Jown 
Through that dark-shadowed valley of the Dove, 
To this green hollow, where the Jordan gains 
Peace for a day before he hastens on 

To foam and fret and die—as rivers die, 

And men die—helplessly; I had in mind 

The man I did adjudge unrighteously. 

Pilate tells his wife how this vision ever pursued him. 

Graphically is the picture drawn: 
The pale, sweet man, . . «. © « e 
I saw him at Gerizim where I smote 
Those dogs of Sychar—very pitiful 
Marking the blood, and then as if he paced 
Effortless over bare Gilva, ’twas he 
Gazed at me at Megiddo and Jezreel; 
And Shunem and Chishulloth, always pale, 
Always with that high look of Godlike calm; 
Those eyes of far perception—those mild eyes 
I saw that morn in the Pretorium. 

Pilate and Procula talk together of all the scenes of - 
Jesus’s trial and of the love and innocence and strange 
majesty which heexhibited. The Governor, ever seeking 
to comfort his own heart, dwells upon his efforts to secure 
the prisoner’s release, and “ choke those hounds from their 
most innocent prey,” until, thwarted in every plan, he gave 
forth the sentence: “ Take him and crucify him.” 

The poet deems that Pilate but performed his predes- 
tined part in a drama foreordained of God. Thus he 
makes the unrest which haunted him not “grief,” nor 
“ womanish tenderness,” nor “fear,” nor “ penitence,” 

But the pang 

Of a strong spirit that betrays itself 
Rage for the act reflection pardons not 
The sting of playing slave to destiny. 

So also Mary Magdalene assures Pilate: 
That which befalls befalls not otherwise 
Than as it hath been willed. 

. Thou thyself wert doomed 

To do love that sad service, slaying him. 
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The talk of Mary Magdalene, her faith in Jesus, trans- 
forming to such divine beauty her own character, only 
strike deeper into Pilate’s heart the thought that troubles 
him, until, self-desperate, he rushes from the house and 
before the dawn orders his train to march, 

But Pilate leaped 
Fierce from his place, with visage white and writhed. 
“ Call them to horse!” he cried, “for I will ride 
To Sepporis before the sun is high, 
If spurs can prick. One other watch spent here 
Will brand me Nazarene.” 

There is not a finer picture in the whole poem than that 
which closes the book. The cool breath of the morning 
is beginning to stir. The majesty of nature checks the 
frenzied haste of the Roman. In full armor clad he strides 
down to the margin of the lake, 

But over Galilee the first rays spread— 
Tender and pearly—of that dawn that takes 
No taint of earth whereon her white feet walk. 
The hills of Gadara were ridged with rose, 
And every wimpling wavelet of the sea 

Rolled a white edge of silver on the gloom. 

‘With one foot in the ripples of the lake, Pilate muses 
upon the majesty of the scene which repeats the words of 
Jesus, that he has heard from Mary, how God “ makes his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good.” 

The breeze blows as gently on him as upon the innocent 
creatures about him, and the sun gilds his armor with 
soft, forgiving splendors. He who gave sentence against 
Jesus hopes for forgiveness. He remembers Mary Mag- 
dalene, who sinned, “ yet lives the sweetlier.” Wonder- 
ing whereto this thing will grow, and what lot must be his 
if Jesus be worshiped and the gods of Olympus fail; 

Thereat he turned 
To stride his snorting warhorse; and the day 
Broadened in glory over Galilee, 
Forgetting no man’s roof: given out of heaven 
Alike to all, to warm and comfort all. 
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And in the whispering palms and waving grass 
Once more that lovely promise seemed to sound. 


Hearts of all upon earth 

From the first to the second birth 

To rest as the wild waters rest, 

With the colors of heaven on their breast. 


The five books which follow and complete the poem 
may be taken together, as all are embraced in a colloquy 
between a representative of Christianity and a representa- 
tive of Buddhism. The books are titled, respectively: 
“The Magus,” “The Alabaster Box,” “The Parables,” 
“The Love of God and Man,” and “ The Great Consum- 
mation.” 

One of the “ wise men of the East,” last survivor of the 
three who came to worship Jesus in the manger, comes, 
in the winter of his age, to Galilee, three years after 
Jesus’s crucifixion, “to learn the setting of that star of 
men whose rise his younger eyes beheld.” He, too, is 
directed to the house of Mary Magdalene. There from 
the lips of one who knew him best and loved him most, he 
hears the story of Jesus's life and teachings and death. 

As the story is told, from time to time the Indian sage 
interrupts the narrative to comment upon some aspect of 
Jesus’s teachings and to compare the doctrines of his 
Lord Buddha. 

It is at this point that our author enters fairly upon his 
task—viz., drawing a parallel between Buddha and Christ 
and answering his critics. And it is here that he begins 
to encounter the trammels inseparable from such an un- 
dertaking. 

The poet and the polemic do not agree well together. 
Each hinders the freedom of the other. The poet is now 
required to confine himself to the gospel history, both as 
respects the incidents of Jesus’s life and the character of 
his teaching. Even in his interpretation of the history he 
must keep within the limits of orthodox faith. The Chris- 
tian critics whom he seeks to appease make him dread the 
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woe of adding to or taking from “the words of the book 
of this prophecy.” There is no room for invention and 
little for embellishment. The parables of the gospel and 
the sermon on the mount cannot be rendered more pleas- 
ing or effective by being translated out of their inspired 
diction into the cramped measure of the poet’s verse. The 
poet becomes a paraphrast, and one too, who does not 
adorn or elucidate the text. For these reasons much that 
these five books contain is comparatively interesting. 

On the other hand, poetic measure is not best adapted 
to the purposes of the polemic, who requires precise defi- 
nitions and clear distinctions of doctrines and ideas. One 
is sometimes uncertain what doctrines our author would 
teach and where, ’twixt Christ and Buddha, he would 
draw the line. 

I do not consider any one of the five books which fol- 
low, therefore, equal in poetic beauty to the book entitled 
«Mary Magdalene.” But there were opportunities for 
description and the expression of lofty and beautiful sen- 
timent which the poet has well improved. 

Few descriptive passages from any author surpass this 
in which Sir Edwin pictures the court where Mary Mag- 
dalene entertained the Magus with her story of the Christ: 

And where they sate the place was suitable 

For lofty talk. A cool, white, paven court 

Shut by high walls from the noise of the bazaarh, 
With fountains tinkling on the veery stones, 

And trickling basins, where the silvery fins 

Of fishes fanned, and crimson lotus-cups 

Lolled on the water; and papyrus spread 

Her filmy fingers; and in painted jars 

Citron and oleander spreaa around 

Delicious odors, and on fearless wing 

The friendly silken swallow, nest-building 

Came and went, lightsome, through the latticed stone, 
Where rounded arches let the blue sky in 

And one might see a topmost palm branch wave 


There, on the soft piled carpets sadly glad, 
She told the Master’s story as I tell. 
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This passage, taken from “The Alabaster Box,” in 
which Mary describes how she was changed at sight of 
Jesus, is one of rare beauty: 


Friend! shalt thou think one remnant of myself, 
Or shred of that wild will was Miriam’s, 

One pulse of the quick blood wont to be stirred 

By passion, and the goodly shapes of men 

Moved me, when on the sight of him I left 

My litter and my lover and my life, 

And followed in his footsteps? Pray thee know 

Mortal desire as well might reach at stars 

As woman’s eye and woman’s wish climb up 

To such far height of starry majesty; 

By that impassable blue of holiness 

Endlessly separate! But love? O, aye! — 

Swift, strong, supreme, consuming, final love! 

With such a worship filled, such reverence, 

The heart had knees and bowed; the soul had eyes 

Which veiled themselves at gaze; the mind had mind 

To die for him; the body burned to grow 

His temple. Heart, soul, body, mind, all his 

Forever and forever. At first sight, 

In some fair, newer world shown possible; 

At that first sight, and in such world I live 

From that time on the road to Galilee, 

When in my breast the seven dark devils dwelt, 

And round my wrist the blood of Pappus clung, 

And that old life seemed like a feather dropped 

From free bird’s wing—mine, yet no longer mine, 

And in the air of sweet, new life I soar, 

Singing and soaring with the joy he taught. 

A beautiful passage is that in the closing book, “ The 
Great Consummation,” in which the poet describes the 
glory of the resurrection morning. All nature is aware 
of her risen Lord, while Mary with her spices still seeks 
him in the sepulcher. The contrast of earth’s gladness 
with Mary’s sorrow is most delicately and touchingly ex- 
pressed : 

Then, while the first day of the week was dark, 


Alone I wended to his sepulcher, 
Bearing fair water and the frankincense 
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And linen that my Lord’s sweet body sleep 

Well in the rock. And while my woeful feet 
Passed through the gate and up the paved ascent 
Along the second wall, over the hill, 

Into that garden hard by Golgotha, 

The morning brightened over Moab’s peaks, 
Touched the great temple’s dome with crimson fires, 
Lit Ophel and Moriah rosy red, 

Made Olivet all gold, and in the pools 

Of Hinnom laid a sudden lance of flame; 

And from the thorn trees break the waking songs 
Of little birds; and every palm tree’s top 

Was full of doves that cooed as knowing not 
How love was dead and life’s dear glory gone. 

These selections and notes must serve our readers so far 
as respects our view of the literary merits of this poem. 
There is nothing to remark upon its machinery, that be- 
ing, as already indicated, of the simplest kind—a dialogue 
between Mary and the Magus. We observe that the au- 
thor makes Mary Magdalene the same with Mary, the sis- 
ter of Martha and Lazarus, a view not generally held by 
Protestants, but supported by Roman Catholic writers. 
Lazarus is also represented as one with the young ruler 
who came to Jesus for instruction and the young man 
whose garment was torn off. by the guard who apprehended 
Jesus in the garden. 

As respects the religious doctrines tanght by Sir Edwin 
in this work, they will be best understood by following 
in order the points suggested in his comparison of Jesus 
and Buddha. 

It is evident that the poet seeks in the beginning to 
place Jesus in the same röle with the great Indian teacher 
as being a reformer of the religious system in which he 
was brought up. Thus he represents the child Jesus as 
revolting against the doctrines of the Old Testament and 
of the religious teachers of his time. Thus Mary speaks 
of him returning from his visits to the temple: 


Even back he came 
Glad—so I deem—to sunlit Galilee; 


4 
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Not bowing, not consenting, no wise bound 
To that hard God served in Jerusalem, 
Jebovah of the Lord. 
As Jesus grew in wisdom, nature was a better teacher 
to him than any oracles held to be inspired: 
| Day by day, wandering in these folded hills, 
A statelier temple in his heart he built: 
A happier altar reared; a truer God 
Enshrined. 

The idea of God is, logically, the starting point of re- 
ligious faith. Sir Edward represents Jesus and the Indian 
sage as agreeing in what they teach of God. The idea 
of God presented in the poem is, indeed, drawn more from 
Brahmanism than from Jesus or the inspired word. God 
is the unknown and unknowable, nameless, and without 
attributes, an all pervading power, a vital energy in all 
things, the “All Being.” 

But we have sore misused, to all men’s loss, 

The great word “God,” speaking the unspeakable . 
With daily lips, and doing no wise well 

To give thereby parts, passions, qualities, 

To the All Being who hath none of these. 

He dwells upon that declaration of Jesus, “God is a 
Spirit,” and he represents that Spirit dwelling in all things, 
animating all. And so in Jesus dwelt the Father. This 
view of Jesus’s teaching pleases well the Magus as cor- 
responding fully with what Lord Buddha taught, repre- 
senting God as not to be named or compared to any thing 
but who is “Thinker and Thought, Maker and Made, in 
One.” 

The poet’s idea of the incarnation grows out of the idea 
of God already presented. The Father dwells in all, but 
especially did he dwell in Jesus, who is “Son of God by 
eminence of manhood.” 

That perfect manhood reveals to us what is in man, 
what man may become. It also reveals the cause of 
mercy and pardon. In view of what is in man and what 
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he may become, the sinner is not cut off. Such is the 
character of Jesus’s intercession, 


So, now, henceforth 
This wonder lasts, that what in all the worlds 
Was highest, holiest, purest, noblest, best, 
More taintless than the morning star, more kin 
To heaven than light of heaven or proudest plumes 
Of angel and archangel—that is man! 
That one supreme, consummate, faultless life, 
It was a human life . . . . . 
That by which we are judged, and that whereby 
The race of man claims place and patrimony. 


In Jesus is seen the type of perfected humanity for 
which the world struggles and hopes. The doctrine of 
expiatory or vicarious atonement is entirely discarded, 
though the author seems to regard it as taught by the 
Jews and their scriptures. Mary Magdalene breaks off 
from her story of Jesus’s life and becomes a prophetess to 
afford the poet opportunity for expressing his displeasure 
at the doctrine of atonement: 


It may be some that heard him day by day, 
Lacking the ears to hear, or losing hold 

Of larger thought—perplexed interpreters— 
Shall, in the times to be, do him much wrong 
With right intent; saying our sweet Lord taught 
Dark, tangled schemes of sad salvation; God 
Making earth ill; which went away: was lost 
For sin; was forfeit to the wrath of heaven; 
Which—for it must exact a victim—slew 

The Son of Heaven himself, willing and free; 
And by his blood, self-shed and innocent, 
Washes earth’s sin’s away, propitiates 

That hungry anger of the offended Lord. 


Mary tells how this doctrine was drawn from the sacri- 
fices of the Old Testament, and asks: 
How should we learn, horribly nurtured so, 


To cast no blood upon the mercy seat 
In this fresh temple of the living Love? 


The resurrection is the crowning fact and doctrine of 
18 
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the gospel. The future life foreseeing the memory of this 
and all its fruits in conscious, joyous being is better than 
Nirvana—better than the idea of being swallowed up in 
the Infinite as the dewdrop in the sea. Here the Magus 
finds his heart fully satisfied, pronounces Jesus greater 
than Buddha, and the Son of od. 

Mary Magdalene is made to express the hope of uni- 
versal salvation in these lines: 


Also, I think, the worst shall scarcely miss 
An end of evil, when despair will lead 
Souls to his feet which would not come for love. 


Such are, in brief, the leading doctrinal suggestions of 
this poem. Though not strictly orthodox, they are too 
widely held even by professing Christians to provoke 
much censure, especially as the critics are disposed to al- 
low more to the poet than to the theologian. A devout 
following of Jesus in his example and teaching may con- 
sist with any or all of these heresies, if heresies they be. 

As respects moral teachings, Sir Edwin draws the par- 
allel between Jesus and Buddhaclosely. He finds agree- 
ment at almost every point, but Jesus always surpasses 
the Indian sage. His teaching is higher and clearer. 
Especially in expounding the law of love does Jesus rise 
above all teachers, teaching us to forgive and bear injury 
not for self-composure nor disdain of outward things as 
mere illusion, but from beneficence ever outgoing and un- 
conquerable, regarding the enemy as a brother. 

The superiority of Jesus’s morality finds its strength in 
the superiority of the faith he taught—faith in God’s love 
and providence and the life beyond. The clearer light 
shining on the path before us makes us braver, stronger, 
happier here, and so gives a higher tone to life and a 
higher character to every virtue. Jesus fulfills the dec- 
laration: “I am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” 

Theall perfect one was man, and by him life and immor- 
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tality are brought to light. Thus man is shown the pos- 
sibilities of the present life and the glory beyond. 

That our author should have chosen Mary Magdalene as 
the impersonation of Christian love seems natural enough, 
but that he should make her a teacher of that theology 
which is characterized by its advocates in our day as “ad- 
vanced thought” seems alittle grotesque. But Sir Edwin 
was evidently aware of this and has handled the matter 
very delicately. 

We have read “The Light of the World” with great 
pleasure, and, we think, with profit. The true inspiration 
of Christian faith, as well as the spirit and character of 
Christian life, are well presented. Many beautiful illus- 
trations are given to gospel truth and suggestions which 
students of the gospels will value. The devout heart will 
be warmed and inspired by the reading of this poem, and 
Christian critics will think better of the author of “ The 
Light of Asia” after they have read “The Light of the 
World.” J. E. GopBEY. 
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INSEPARATELY connected with the history of Southern 
Methodism is the name of Margaret Lavinia Kelley. Con- 
nected as she was with some of the most important events 
in the Church, full of zeal, knowledge, piety, and conse- 
cration, hers is a character well worth contemplation. 
She has given us a living proof of what can be done by 
one devoted, Christian woman who, in her daily life, as 
wife, mother, neighbor, friend, bears with her always the 
principles of that religion which we profess. 

She was gifted with fine intellectual powers, but that 
which seemed to lift her farthest above the level of her 
sisterhood was her self-forgetfulness, her devotion to oth- 
ers, her reliance on God and faith in his promises through 
all the trying scenes of life. 

Margaret Lavinia Campbell was born April 30, 1807, at 
Campbell Station, in East Tennessee. Her father was 
Col. David Campbell, a soldier of the Revolutionary War. 
Her mother was Jane Montgomery, daughter of Col. Hugh 
Montgomery, and sister of Maj. Lemuel P. Montgomery. 
who fell at the Battle of the Horseshoe. Her parents 
were strict Presbyterians. When about sixteen years of 
age, her father moved to Wilson County, Tenn., and she 
was placed at school in the Nashville Female Academy. 
Gifted with a strong intellect and studious habits, she 
here laid the foundation of an education which she after- 
ward turned to much practical account. 

In early girlhood she professed religion and jeined the 
Methodist Church. We give the following from her diary 
of September 16, 1857: 

Thirty-five years ago to-day I embraced religion in East Tennessee 
at Muddy Creek Camp Ground, in Knox County, on Monday, the 16th 


of September, 1822. The presiding elder was John Dever; the cir- 
(276) 
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cuit preachers were Samuel Harwell and John Kelley. The latter 
was then a stripling of nineteen years, warm and zealous. He did 
much good that year. It was his first visit. 


One year later we find this entry in her diary: 


Before God, in sincerity I can say this day that I long and desire 
above everything to be a perfect Christian. I loathe sin more and 
love God better than I ever did, and there is with me an increasing 
desire to see the kingdom of Christ extending on the earth. This is 
the all-absorbing subject with me now. For this I want to make and 
spend, work and pray, give and take, endure and enjoy, live and die. 


‘What a missionary spirit breathes in these lines! And 
they were not written for the public eye, but were the 
secret outpouring of a heart aflame with love to God and 
mankind. No wonder the child and the grandchild of 
such a one should be ready to lay down their lives for 
China! With such blood in their veins they could not be 
other than missionaries. 

There was no church near the girlhood home of Mrs. 
Kelley. She secured from her father the use of an old 
storehouse, and in this began a Sunday school. Thus 
early in her Christian life commenced that active zeal 
which grew with her years and widened with her experi- 
ence. She took up the first opportunity which offered 
itself, and held it until others came. It was a small begin- 
ning, but many have had cause for gratitude that she did 
not despise the day of small things. 

This Sunday school was kept up year after year. By 
and by the storehouse became too small to accommodate 
it. They must have a church, and to secure funds for the 
building Mrs. Kelley taught a neighboring school, though 
the girl who began the work was now a young mother 
with the cares of a family upon her. 

The subject of this sketch was married January 27, 1833, 
to Rev. John Kelley, a member of the Tennessee Confer- 
ence, and mentioned before as having been a junior 
preacher on the Knox Circuit and attending the camp 
meeting when she was converted. 
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Mrs. Kelley was a loving, devoted wife, ever anxious 
that she be indeed a true helpmeet to this embassador for 
Christ. She was impressed with the responsibility of his 
work, and also with the wife’s influence in this as in every 
other calling, either to quicken his zeal or to become a 
dead weight upon him. 

‘She honored and respected her husband, believed in 
him, and loved him. We quote the following from her 
diary, which shows the place to which she exalted him in 
the home and in her own affections: 


The head returns at the close of the day. His presence is ever 
cheerful in the family circle. How often has the announcement, 
“Papa is coming,” been heard in the evening twilight with pleasure! 


What a tribute those lines are to husband, wife, and 
children alike! unconsciously a tribute to her who wrote 
them, revealing the wifely devotion to one who, in her in- 
nermost thoughts, is “the head.” 

Of how many husbands can it be truly said: “ His pres- 
ence is ever cheering in the family circle?” Too often 
it brings the shadow of vexations and disappointments 
which have beset him without and casts the gloom upon 
those within. 

And never did this tenderness between husband and 
wife abate in the least. After he had passed away we find 
this tribute in her diary: 


Thirty-one years we walked the path of life together. He was one 
of the kindest of husbands, and his was a life of usefulness all along 
the pathway of time. Thank God for the hope of our meeting again 
to spend an eternity in a sinless clime! 


Mrs. Kelley was the mother of three children, two of 
whom were awaiting her in their Father’s house above. 
One of these, Mary, seemed to be in some peculiar way 
near to the mother’s heart. - Her affections seemed to cling 
about this frail and only daughter with a devotion which 
death could not weaken. But the child was not long 
spared to a mother’s love and care. She died in her tenth 
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year, December 19, 1849. In Mrs. ‚ Kelley’ s diary of Jan- 
uary 19 she wrote. thus: 





Just one month from this precise time our sweet Mary breathed 
her last—the nestling of my bosom, in loving whom my heart never 
felt that it erred in loving too much. 


In Mrs. Kelley’s nature the motherhood was strongly 
developed—too strong to spend itself upon this one ob- 
ject. The son who was spared had all the love, the ten- 
derness, and care which a mother could give. And this 
only child she surrendered to the Church, bearing separa- 
tion heroically that he might: carry the gospel into the 
dark places of the earth. A few days before he sailed for 


China the following entry was made in her diary, March 
19, 1854: 


I have not forgotten thee, my Mary, and to-day I am going with 
your only brother to the verge of earthly separation. 


Not a murmur, not a complaint, not a sigh that the 
dealings of Providence were heavy to bear. Two children 
taken from her by death, and now a separation from the 
only one remaining which to many mothers would seem 
next todeath. How great must have been her submission 
and her faith, and great as that her desire to see Christ’s 
kingdom come upon the earth! | 

Mrs. Kelley had a deep interest in all young men. In 
them she seemed to see that power which should lift their 
generation to a higher exietence and spread light and 
truth in the world. This interest led to much active work 
in their behalf. Only eternity will reveal the result of the 
gentle influence of this holy woman, not only in saving 
many young men to Christ, but in the salvation of others 
through them. 

Two Chinese boys were sent to the United States by 
Dr. Lambuth for education. They were in Dr. Kelley’s 
care until they had learned enough English to be placed 
in other hands. They were finally left almost entirely to 
Mrs. Kelley, and while under her care were converted to 
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God. One of these is a missionary to China, and is well 
known to English readers as Rev. C. K. Marshall. 

In this woman’s life there seemed to be enshrined one 
deep, abiding purpose—the salvation of the world—and 
never once did she lose sight of it. In the multiplied 
cares of mother and housewife, the duties which crowd 
and fill the days of the preacher’s wife, this same purpose 
rises above all else, controls and dominates her life. Her 
opportunities were not more nor greater than ours, my 
sister who reads these lines, but it was the careful watch- 
ing for opportunities, neglecting none, not even the small- 
est, that made great and noble the life she lived. Only 
this we need to realize: not the waiting for the greater 
things to open up to us, not repining that petty cares and 
small duties leave us no time for the Master’s work, not 
restlessly bemoaning a lot so circumscribed, but a cheer- 
ful, ready acceptance of our portion is the one thing need- 
ful. And in this be assured there will be enough work 
needing to be done—not the kind of our own, choosing, 
perhaps—but enough to keep our hands busy, our hearts 
content, and our lives useful and beautiful to those 
around us. 

Another lesson from the life which we are reviewing is 
this: In her home was found everything necessary to 
comfort. It was always neat, cheerful, homelike, but 
nothing was there for luxury or useless elegance. Mrs. 
Kelley would often say: “I do not wish to spend money 
for mere appearances, when the Lord’s work constantly 
demands so much at our hands. I want no greater happi- 
ness than to spend our surplus to carry on the work of the 
Church at home and to advance the cause of Missions 
abroad; for, do you not know, it is only the good we do 
that lasts into eternity?” Here as everywhere else is that 
perfect consistency and fidelity to the one purpose of her 
life. 

Contrast with this the thousands of dollars spent for 
ugly bric-a-brac.and comfortless luxury; and along wit. 
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the sublime sentiment which regulated her every action 
place the narrow lives of many women whose contracted 
vision sees nothing good except as it ministers to their 
own pride and comfort. How much more swiftly might 
speed the good news of salvation if all womankind were 
looking only to the good which lasts into eternity! 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the life of this consecrated woman 
is her influence more important or more enduring upon 
the history of our Church than in her connection with the 
Woman’s Missionary Work. In this may be said of her 
as was said of Susanna Wesley: “She was the mother 
of us all.” 

We have already seen that in spirit and practice she 
was a missionary. How earnestly, how continuously did 
her prayers go out for China! Her heart seemed set upon 
‘ the salvation of this especial people. 

For July 4, 1858, she planned a concert of prayer for 
the China Mission. Let her own pen tell the story: 


There was an impulse felt for the 4th of Jaly while on my knees 
in fervent prayer for the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
There was an impression I could not understand while thinking on 
the subject. I concluded that if the 4th of July came on the Sab- 
bath there might be something in the jmpulse more than human. 

The almanac was examined, a mistake being made either in the 
month or having the wrong almanac, I felt flat, which when discov- 
ered another examination ensued that proved the fact for the first 
time known that the 4th of July was on Sunday. I felt a tremor 
go all over me, but resolved to keep all to myself until there was 
some development. In the meantime I was about to write letters to 
our friends of the China Mission. I concluded to propose a concert 
of prayer for their Mission between them and the Christians at home 
on the glorious 4th of next July, when patriotism and Christianity 
should mingle their hallowed tributes as they arise from the sacred 
altar of grateful hearts. 


Scattered through her diary we find often such expres- 
sions as these: 


May the arm of the Omnipotent he made active in the behalf of 
that Mission! 
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O Lord, let the time come to favor that Mission! 

O God, is not our Mission there according to thy will and pleas- 
ure? Then let thy hand of life-giving prosperity be upon it. 

We read yesterday evening in our paper letters from our China 
missionaries. The opening of the great Empire of China to the 
gospel seems not to affect the public mind of a Christian nation as 
we think it should. We have felt hurt at this. But we must remem- 
ber that the kingdom of God cometh not with observation. 

January 22, 1859. The Advocate this week contains delightful 
news that several young men are about to be off for China. 

January 24, 1859. The prospect of aid for our China Mission 
elates me more than anything I have seen for weeks or months. 
Lord, bring about more for that Mission than we have thought of! 


These quotations show how fervently, how earnestly she 
longed for the success of the gospel in that benighted 
land. And surely the prayers which ascended day and 
night from the loving heart of this woman shall yet de- 
scend in abundant blessing upon the land for which she 
prayed. 

The loving wife, the devoted mother, the careful house- 
wife—she was all of these. Thoughtful, attentive to the 
poor and sick around her, watchful for the little duties, 
the little opportunities which lay near her hand, she did 
all of these things better-than many women who complain 
that the doing of them leaves no time for the Master’s 
work abroad. But to her this missionary zeal gave a 
wider range of interest, a keener sympathy, and a deeper 
experience of grace in her own heart. And the time which 
much of womankind, and mankind too, spend in fretting 
over their own small worries and annoyances she spent in 
prayer that Christ’s kingdom might come over all the 
earth. 

What a picture! What a model it gives us of what a 
woman can be and do for herself and others when self is 
forgotten and the heart and life given over entirely to God! 

Ir other characters we have beautiful studies of conse- 
eration. Women giving up all and going out into the 
dark places of the earth, bearing the gospel to the be- 
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nighted ones there, women doing many noble, self-sacri- 
ficing things. But we look upon these from too great a 
distance. ‘To hundreds and thousands of women there is 
little lesson in it for themselves. They read and think 
that they would be glad to do such noble things, they 
would like to work as some of these women do, they would 
rejoice to give their whole lives to the Saviour’s cause in 
heathen lands, but this is impossible. They have homes 
and children to care for, their lives are a dull round of 
commonplace service, and with a sigh the higher aspira- 
tions, the longing for better things is thrust aside. For 
such women the lesson of this life is written. 

So far as our Methodist history gives it, the earliest 
known effort to organize a missionary society was in the 
year 1858 at a quarterly meeting held at Bethlehem, on the 
Lebanon Circuit; S. S. Moody, P. E.; John Kelley, P. C.* 
This action had resolved that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions for a missionary society. J. 
B. Wynne, John Kelley, and L. Fisher were appointed to 
draft the Constitution. 

The thought was suggested by the mistress of the 
‘Ttinerant’s Rest,” and was the earliest known effort to 
create regular plans for organized missionary work. 

Afterward followed an organized plan for helping Mrs. 
Lambuth’s school in China, the school which later, by the 
generous gift of another, became “ Clopton School.” 

The scheme was a triple one. It was undertaken in 
Lebanon to send a box to China of such articles as might 
be useful to the Mission and the school. Mrs. Lambuth 
sent a box of Chinese articles and a fair was gotten up for 
the sale of them, while three scholarships in Lebanon and 
six in Alabama, on Mrs. Kelley’s son’s circuit, were ob- 
tained to keep the girls in school. 

The persons engaged in this work constituted the first. 
purely foreign missionary organization in the M. E. 


a MEIEEREEEEESEEEEREIE WE BREI 
* The writer must allude to the formation of a Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society.—Ep. REVIEW. 
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Church, South, and was the earliest effort of Christian 
woman for heathen woman in our Church. 

Two years after this came the war, and this movement, 
with many others of more seeming importance, was inter- 
rupted. Thirteen years later, in 1872, the work was again 
taken up in organized form, with Mrs. Kelley still the 
principal factor in bringing it about. In writing of the 


reorganization of the work Dr. Kelley says: 


The first meeting of the women was on a cold day in November, 
1872, The picture is still vivid of the four women who that day 
came together, the result of much personal effort by Mrs. Kelley and 
repeated notices from the pulpit by the pastor of McKendree Church. 
They sat on the ends of the four pews nearest the register on the 
western side of old McKendree Church. As Mrs. Kelley sat with 
the list of names she had obtained, waiting, all seemed hopeless 
The pastor entered the church and said: “ Organize your society just 
as if the house was filled.” Her heart was warmed as she knelt in 
prayer. 


This society took up the same work in which the origi- 
nal society had been engaged: aid to Mrs. Lambuth’s 
school at Shanghai. Soon a correspondence began with 
other Churches, and especially with Mrs. Hayes, of Balti- 
more. Mrs. Hayes had been connected with a society 
known as the “ Trinity Home Mission,” which society or- 
ganized its work in 1873. Its first foreign work consisted 
of a contribution sent to Shanghai. The work in Nash- 
ville was a foreign movement, but came to undertake home 
work afterward. The society in Baltimore began as a 
home work, but afterward embraced the foreign feature. 
The writer before mentioned, speaking of these two ef- 
forts, continues: 


These two movements—the one at Baltimore, the other at Nash- 
ville—began work at the opposite poles of the same spiritual battery. 
- They fused into each other because they each sought to keep the 
current of love in full flow. Love hears the Master’s voice, whether 
it be to “feed my sheep,” or to “feed my lambs,” or to “come over 
into Macedonia and help us.” Faith and wisdom err, but love is in- 
fallible in its perception of the Master’s call to the duty of to-day. 
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The prayer which begins “ Our Father” and merges into “give us 
our daily bread ”’ is a union of love and confessed dependence which 


gives work at home and abroad the same value and begets devotion 
to both. 


The best home worker blends easiest with the devoted missionary, 
From these two roots, germinating in congenial soil, the glorious tree 
of woman’s work for woman has grown rapidly to its present vig- 
orous proportions. 


Before the General Conference in Atlanta eighteen so- 
cieties had been organized. Mrs. Kelley lived to see the 
work well begun and in the hands of those whom she 
trusted; but we believe that when the end comes and the 
wonderful harvest of her own sowing is gathered in she 
will be filled with wonder and awe. Whocould then, who 
can now foresee the good that yet shall be accomplished? 

And while this work was going on without there was in 
Mrs. Kelley’s own home a work delicately and faithfully 
being done: training three young lives for the missionary 
cause. Walter and Nora Lambuth were at this time the 
object of her daily care. Nearer than these even was the 
eldest of her grandchildren, Daisy Lambuth. 

The mother who gladly gave her only son to China now 
poured out her soul in prayer to God that this one, as near 
and dear, might be called to the same work. No word 
was breathed of the secret so sacredly kept between her 
and her Father. 

Her heart’s desire was given her. She saw Daisy mar- 
ried to Dr. W. R. Lambuth, and her heart seemed filled 
with triumphant joy that one of her own flesh and blood 
had gone out again to the benighted people for whom her 
prayers so long had been made. 

We cannot better close this sketch than with Mrs. 
Kelley’s own words, written some time after the marriage 
of her granddaughter: 

And whether crowned or crownless, where I fall it matters not so 
as God’s work is done. Human nature sublimated by Christianity is 


capable of other heights than pagan philosophers or infidel seers ever 
dreamed of. I would clasp with one hand the warm, throbbing palm of 
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sinful humanity and with the other hold up the lamp that God gave 
me to carry through this world, and so struggle onward heavenward. 

Love the creatures to whom you minister. Without this you will 
only be struck by the outside form, not by expression. It is only by 
kindness and tenderness you are enabled to discover the beauty cor- 
ered by earth’s adversity. 

In some sort we are mechanics designing as apprentices on the 
sands of time that which as master builders we shall erect on the 
jasper pavements of eternity. 

There is seldom a line of glory written upon the earth’s face but 
a line of suffering runs parallel with it, and they that read the lus- 
trous syllables of the one and stoop not to decipher the spotted and 
worn inscription of the other get the least half of the lesson earth 
has to give. Our Lord doth like a printer who setteth the letters 
backward. We see and feel well his setting, but shall read the print 
yonder in the life to come. | 

I shall always wear my melancholy memories of sin, as Mussulmans 
wear their turban, or pall, as a continual memento of death. 


Lizzie Davis FIELDER. 
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PROVIDENCE is not power adjusted simply in the order 
of goodness, nor is it law working simply under the eye 
of an absolute sovereign, mere force put to service for 
beneficial ends; it is more; it is Christ in law, it is his 
love at work in nature, and his love not only controls law, 
but becomes itself a law, and like a lubricating influence 
inserts a new power into the fretting mechanism of human 
society to accelerate the progress of life toward universal 
happiness. The love of Jesus influences all things in the 
interest of human life. His love is the good will of God 
putting itself into active service, more potent than passive 
benevolence, and by penetrating all things from without, 
and coming down upon nature and history as an inde- 
pendent power, keeps the complex system of life working 
toward the definite end of overcoming evil with good. 

The Son of God holds in his hand the key of life by 
which he charges the mainsprings of nature and of his- 
tory, and by which he sets in motion the revolutions of 
the ages for the well-being of human society. The world 
would stop in its course without Christ. A subtle virtue 
goes out from him and penetrates all causes, as light from 
the sun, and sinking to the roots of all things brings into 
maturity the bloom and blessing of universal life. His 
providence accelerates or retards human affairs even by 
a day of brightness or by a night of darkness, and by 
this intervention introduces a golden opportunity into 
every man’s life. His providence nicely times the advent 
even of an insignificant occurrence, often to bring about 
the rising or the setting of an empire, apparently by ac- 
cident. A day revolutionized Europe. The shower that — 
delayed Napoleon in bringing forward his artillery at 
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Waterloo swept away his imperial aphorism: “ Provi- 
dence is on the side of the heaviest artillery.”’ “ The battle 
is not to the strong.” Even drops of water obliterated 
the boundary of kingdoms. The rain fell as an everyday 
occurrence, but every drop was pregnant with history. 
Whole nations lie asleep in the germ of an event. Every 
atom is a power in building a world. God does not break 
his own laws to preserve his control over life, but commis- 
sions every creature for service in his kingdom. His 
power passes through the laws of nature as the hand of 
the angel glided through the lock of Peter’s prison door, 
and without doing violence to nature controls the issues 
of life. He liberates all latent possibilities, that like im- 
prisoned servants await the celestial touch of providence 
to spring into activity. Every event contains the web of 
a marvelous unfolding. The life of the patriarch Joseph 
is a history woven of common occurrences, but every 
line of that perplexing vicissitude led to the happy issue 
of providence. The interpretation by Joseph allayed the 
fear of his brethren: “Be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourselves, that ye sold me hither: for God did send me 
before you to preserve life.” Events often appear trivial 
in themselves, yet in their confluence make epochs. Ac- 
cidents have made and unmade kings. God controls 
accidents. There is no accident with God. Throughout 
the rigid texture of fixed laws run subtle threads of flexi- 
ble influences that impart elasticity to law itself, by which 
it is made possible for providence to contro] the issue of 
human events without unfixing the steadfastness of nature. 
The tidal swell of the sea may be calculated with precis- 
ion, but no forecast can fix the day of calm, or of storm. 
Contingency environs law. This margin of elastic possi- 
bility gives providence the opportunity of influencing the 
issues of all things; bat by the weaving together of these 

regular and irregular laws, life itself is kept in the hands of 

God. An illustration of this interdependence of fixed 

and contingent laws is seen in the working of the human 
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heart. This organ is a valvular pump, propelling the 
blood through the arterial system by fixed laws. But the 
heart is influenced by every contingency of life. A grain 
of sand cannot impinge the body without modifying the 
beat of the organ. Omnipotence is influenced by the 
smallest occurrence. Fixed laws are in sympathy with 
contingencies. The force that contracts and expands the 
heart is a power which is not generated by the muscle it- 
self, nor even by the flow of the blood. The beat of the 
heart manifests an independent life within the organ itself. 
Life is within life. The heart may be taken out of the 
body, yet it will continue to pulsate. Godisthere. Fixed 
and flexible laws work together to throw life within the 
keeping of the Creator. History is the interaction of 
events, certain and uncertain to man; and these events 
are kept working together for good by the same power 
that subordinates all the occurrences of nature for the ad- 
vancement of life. If fixed laws were not under the eye 
of Providence, they would become unfixed by contingen- 
cies. If God had projected life along the line of law sim- 
ply, and then abandoned his creature, the world would 
have been wrecked by an exposure to accidents. 

If the working of any law could be hindered by a cas- 
ualty, the possibility is that nothing would finally remain 
fixed. The wheels of nature cannot be safely exposed 
to contingency without oversight. The smallest event 
might obstruct the revolution of the heavenly bodies eas- 
ily as a grain of sand could paralyze the motion of a chro- 
nometer. A random pebble unseen might clog the wheels 
of history. Events that appear as casualties to man are 
the hidden springs of providence, by which God keeps 
fixed laws in equilibrium. The Creator must be vigilant 
over his own laws. Nothing is alone. This outside in- 
fluence that penetrates nature in order to maintain the 
balance of her laws, and to keep everything steadily at 
work in her kingdom, is the love of Jesus. It enters na- 


ture, not as an absolute power that sets law aside, or that 
19 
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neutralizes the human will, but as a new and foreign 
power that coöperates with all the forces of life to influ- 
ence all things in working toward the true end of being. 
The force of gravity does not instantly arrest the arrow 
when discharged from the bow, but it unites with its indi- 
vidual force, and carries the shaft toward the mark. If 
this secret attraction had not united with the force of the 
missile, the propelling power of the arrow alone would 
have driven it from the true point blank. These forces 
intersect at the right point. The gravity that influenced 
the arrow was not a power imbedded in the thing itself, 
but a power lying outside of it, Somewhat in this man- 
ner the love of Christ helps every event of life to make 
its natural conjunctions in history, without absorbing the 
will force of the projector. Events start on a mission of 
good or evil, but providence interposes and influences the 
issue of all things for good. Like the mysterious power 
of the loadstone, the invisible love of Jesus penetrates 
the overlying crust of evil in nature, and without doing 
violence to law, attracts every creature to the Creator 
with magnetic charity. The love of Jesus interpenetrates 
everything for good. “I will draw all men unto me.” 
In a cathedral of Europe, a clock is supported by two 
pillars; before the one stands an angel, whose hand throws 
the pendulum forward; behind the other, and unseen, is a 
devil, whose hand thrusts the pendulum back again. Is 
good and evil only at play in providence? Look upon the 
dial plate of history and see how every effort to counter- 
act the charity of heaven is overruled in the working 
together of events for the correct annotation of the ages. 

The influence of the Son of God on human life is not 
sovereign power in itself irresistibly impelling all things, 
but it is supreme love influencing providence through his 
mediatorial office. Providence is not managed either by 
power, or by love in itself. It is sacred power. It is di- 
vine love. It is that manner of love which comes upon 
life through the intercession of Christ. It is his sympa- 
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thy. This introduces a new power which is above nature. 
The world by it becomes environed with a new love. 
Christ becomes a new atmosphere of life. His love lies 
outside of law, invisible, potent, and influences all things. 
His love supplies the lost connection between God and 
man, and restores the broken link between heaven and 
earth. His intervention holds all things to God. “And 
we know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God.” The copulative “And” connects the 
working together of providence with the intercession of 
Christ, announced in the preceding verse: “ He [Jesus] 
maketh intercession for the saints, according to the will 
of God. And we know [by this intercession] that all 
things work together for good to them that love God.” 
The “And” connects the creature with the Creator, and 
reveals the golden link of providence concealed in the 
mediation of Christ. The world was not shed forth from 
the hand of God as an independent machine composed of 
well-balanced laws, and then set in motion independent 
of his oversight. Omnipotence is moved by the love 
of Christ. A new power now lies aback of nature. The 
work of the Father is in harmony with the intercessions 
of the Son, “And we know.” There is no other way by 
which we can “know” a love-working providence. It is 
a revelation. It is not the discovery of some unseen force 
imbedded in nature, but it is the announcement by God 
of a new love that comes down into nature to influence 
all things for good. On the priestly intercession of Christ 
hangs the whole kingdom of providence, in which the 
Creator has transferred his power to the preserver, changed 
judgment into mercy, and retributive punishment into 
sanctified chastening. “If any man sin, we have an ad- 
vocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” The 
fullness of his intercession measures the breadth of evil. 
Providence is the priestship of Jesus. Providence is 
the Son of God, managing human affairs by prayer. The 
kingdom of life, as well as the kingdom of grace, is com- 
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mitted to his care. His intercession influences all life. 
“The word of the Lord upholdeth all things.” His word 
is himself. It is the coming forth of his mind in prayer. 
It is his omnipotence speaking in love for man. Provi- 
dence is not simply the work of Christ in projecting the 
world along an orbit of undeviating law, but it involves 
his more sacred office of upholding life itself through his 
intercessory power. Law is not the pillar of the universe. 
The world rests on prayer. If Jesus were to cease his 
intercessions, all things would fall into ruin. Preserva- 
tion is the work of Christ. His kingdom is the eon of 
his rest, the day of his sabbatic love for man, the era of 
his intercession. The Creator in the beginning had per- 
fectly adjusted the interplay of the moral and material 
worlds. All things moved in harmony. But the incur- 
sion of evil put the two worlds ajar. Their laws of inter- 
harmony were broken and reversed by the recoil of the 
two worlds. All] things now began to work together for 
the destruction of man. Either the disorganized world 
must be left to disintegrate, or evil must be arrested and 
the world started again on a new life work of good. But 
the sympathy of God was demanded to accomplish this 
work of restoration, and the priestly interference of Christ 
could alone adjust human suffering with the divine sym- 
pathy. Nature cannot restore herself. History cannot 
expand beyond its own record of events. The hurtful is- 
sues of evil must be overruled, and all things must be 
made to advance the happiness of the human race if man 
is restored to his true life. This work is beyond man 
himself. The first transgression broke the law of life. 
Decay fell on all things. Death invaded life. Some power 
outside of a nature in ruin, outside the sepulcher, must 
intervene between life and death, or else death will hold 
supremacy over life, and the ruin must be forever. Only 
one who has power with God could influence the Creator 
to prolong an existence which by its very inertial force 
of evil must forever put itself at war with his laws is- 
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sued for the preservation of life. The work of Christ is 
to reverse the law of sin. He comes to destroy the work 
of the devil. Providence is the issue of his priestship be- 
fore the throne of God. Providence expresses his sym- 
pathy toward every creature. It is his mercy. It is his 
prayer. It is his life to man. 

The word “ priest” is equivalent to the title father, and 
signifies a middleman who stands between two parties 
and holds the balance of compromise between them. The 
priest is represented by the keystone that supports the 
opposite relations of the arch. The great dome rests on 
its center. Every “lively stone” in “the spiritual house ”’ 
of God is a holy priest. God’s kingdom is a “royal 
priesthood.” Every stone is mediatorial. It holds two 
other stones in place. Like “the great Corner Stone,” 
it influences every member of the house of God. Allare 
built into him. Priestship is the typical relation of life. 
It runs through the whole structure of the universe. The 
father is the priest of the family: he stands as a media- 
tor between childhood and manhood. The husbandman 
is the priest of nature: he stands between the soil and 
the harvests The merchant is the priest of commerce: 
he is the middleman between supply and demand. 
The mediator harmonizes opposite dependencies. He 
throws labor between want and fullness, hope between 
suffering and happiness,. faith between life and death, 
heaven between earth and hell. On this plan of media- 
torship all the grades of life have been formulated into 
mutual support from the lowest earthly relationship 
up to the highest companionship with God. Jesus is 
the mediator between God and man. “By him all 
things consist.”’ By him all things “ hold together” in a 
system of life throughout the universe. He is the corner 
stone. He is the last golden link in the chain of life that 
fastens the world to the throne of God. His mediator- 
ship in providence changes human life from a mere exist- 
ence sustained by natural laws into a sacred leaning for 
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support on the arm of the Almighty. The priestship of 
the Son of God brings every creature under the sacred 
care of the Father. Jesus appears now on the throne in 
the vestments oi numan nature, He represents all men. 
He is the advocate of all. He is still the son of man. 
The investiture of the divine nature with human na- 
ture by the Son of God was a priestly act. It was the 
putting on the garment of humiliation. His birth was 
more than natural. It was supernatural. He was born a 
priest. “This day have I begotten thee.” He was in 
dignity “the firstborn” of the human family, and by that 
right had the power to restore the family priesthood of 
Melchisedec. In the beginning the order of the priest- 
hood was established on the family basis. The head of 
every family was a priest over his household. The most 
illustrious type of this priesthood was Melchisedec, who 
was also King of Salem; the Father King. This gave the 
family priesthood the cast of a “royal priesthood.” After 
this order Christ has established his priesthood. His 
kingdom is his family. “He is a priest forever after the 
order of Melchisedec.” He is alike “the priest upon the 
throne,” and the “Head” over all the household of God. 
The Levitical priesthood was natural. It passed down 
through one tribe. But the priesthood of Melchisedec 
was the type of an independent and universal priesthood 
which is composed of all the heads of the families of man. 
The one was narrow and confined to the Jew, the other 
is broad and liberal as humanity. The priestship of Jesus 
“after the order of Melchisedec” ordains every man as a 
priest over his family, and anoints him as a king in the 
kingdom of God, a priest-king, independent in origin and 
without succession in line. So inviolable was the priest- 
ship of the family that even the introduction of the na- 
tional order did not supersede its authority. The head of 
the Hebrew house still celebrates the passover. The sac- 
rifice was independent, and took rank above all other sac- 
rifices. It was not included in the victims of the altar. 
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It created the altar. It was prior in origin to the Levitical 
sacrifices, and without the offering no Jew could be saved. 
It prepared all Israel for the day of atonement, and no 
sacrifice could have any acceptance with God if the pass- 
over had been neglected. It saved Jacob. It gave pass- 
over-life to the whole kingdom of God’s house. The lamb 
was both vicarious and expiatory, which office no other 
single victim possessed under the law. Veneration gath- 
ers in holy light around this victim alone. The lamb was 
prophetic of the Lamb of God. The passover will abide 
forever. It is the only sacrifice that has been perpetuated 
by God’s ancient people. The blood was originally 
sprinkled by Moses on the lintels of the door to commem- 
orate the honor that Abraham had showed Melchisedec,who 
by his intercession with God had saved the family of the 
patriarch. Moses incorporated the blood into sacrificial 
worship as a passover for all the families of Israel. Christ 
received it into his kingdom as commemorative of his 
priestly intercession for all the families of man. “ Christ 
our passover was sacrificed for us.” He became the Pas- 
chal Lamb offered by the Father for the safe passage of the 
human race from the bondage of another Egypt to an in- 
heritance of glory. His priesthood was after the order 
of Melchisedec, not national, but universal. He restored 
the family order. He did not come as a priest in the 
vestments of an exclusive nationality, but in the garment 
of a common humanity. His blood is sprinkled on the 
lintels of the “house not made with hands,” and “on the 
foundations of the world.” There is a breadth of mercy 
in the sacerdotal blood of Christ commensurate with the 
love of the Father of us all. So fully was the passover 
appropriated and consummated by him that he said: “ This 
is my body.” And it is significant that the passover 
service was the only occasion on which the Son of God 
performed personally the. office of the ceremonial priest 
in his kingdom on earth. He dignified the victim by ab- 
sorbing it in himself. He accompanied this act of his 
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priestship with the injunction to every creature: “ Do this.”’ 
His priesthood was to be perpetuated in every follower. 
Every Christian becomes a priest. The mediatorial office 
of Christ which was introduced at the incarnation and 
consummated on earth at the crucifixion made his whole 
life sacrificial. By it every Christian becomes a “living 
sacrifice.” And now he ever lives the great High Priest 
of man, whose only work before the throne of God is to 
manage human affairs by his intercessory prayer. 

The priestship of Jesus over providence introduced a 
new factor into life. His priestship was not over paradise. 
It was not a part of the first creation. A new “manner” 
of God’s love now manifests his compassion alike toward 
the moral and historic worlds. Is the question raised +“ On 
what authority does the assertion rest that the whole 
world is now in the sacred keeping of the great High 
Priest?” Let us pause a moment to review this priestly 
corner stone of providence. -On it rests the whole super- 
structure of life. Jesus was “called as was Aaron,” to 
be a priest. The Father invested the Son with his divine 
authority, and officially accredited him as the Mediator 
on the Mount of Transfiguration. In the presence of wit- 
nesses, summoned from heaven and earth, God announced: 
“This is my beloved Son, . . . hear ye him.” These 
words, “ Hear ye him,” proclaim Jesus to be the Dictator 
of providence. His word is law. The transfiguration 
was the acceptance of the priestship of Jesus. It ap- 
proved both the priest and the victim. “This is my be- 
loved Son.” Hermon anticipated Calvary. God accepted 
the priest officially before the victim had reached the 
cross. There was no opportunity of glorifying the vic- 
tim amid the darkness of the crucifixion. It behooved 
Christ to know before his death that he was accepted of 
the Father. He could not die in love for the Father with 
a doubt on his mind of the Father’s love for him. He 
knew his acceptance when suspended on the cross, and 
cried: “It is finished.” The glory of the transfiguration 
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was the daydawn of the light that rose over Calvary. 
The garland was there first placed on the head of the vic- 
tim. It meant the sacrifice was accepted. The priest 
and victim were together glorified. Providence took 
upon it a sacerdotal character by the cross. “ Hear ye 
him,” was proclaimed by the Father both to men and an- 
gels, to heaven and earth. All heard. 

Providence receives direction from the mediatorial 
word of Christ. ‘He appears in the presence of God for 
us.” His appearance on the throne is evidence of his 
authority with God. In showing his sacrificial body 
openly at the right-hand of the Father he transfers all the 
glory of the cross to his mediatorial throne. The lamb 
“newly slain” took possession of the sacerdotal crown. 
The cross now became his scepter. He now opened the 
book of life. His appearance on the throne in the bloody 
vesture of human nature, the robe of his priestship, could 
not have been simply to excite the sympathy of God for 
man, or to elicit the wonder of the angels. It was not 
for the purpose of parading the novelty of a sensational 
pageant, nor to rehearse again the tragedy of Calvary, 
that took him to the sublime heights of the Godhead. Ile 
had a more glorious mission. He ascended the throne to 
intercede for man. There he offered his first prayer of 
blood in heaven. There upon the throne of the universe 
-humanity in his nature paid homage to the Father, and 
there he assumed in his divine person his sacerdotal 
providence, and thence shed forth his spirit upon “all 
flesh.” There the Father in the presence of the intelli- 
gent heavens accredited the preservation of the world to 
the work of his Son. There God publicly put under 
his control all the powers of providence and of grace, and 
bound himself by an oath to hear the interccasion of his 
Son in the interest of human happiness, so long as the sun 
and moon should endure. There the command of the 
Father, “Hear ye him,” took upon it official authority 
and became the law of the universe, "he word was 
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Crod.”’ There the Father ratified to the Son the promise 
of the inheritance of the universe. “All things are de- 
lavered unto me of my Father.” There the right vested 
in the creatorship of the Father was transferred to the 
priestship of the Son. Henceforth Jesus will stand before 
the mercy seat as the priest of providence, and his spirit 
shall govern the world. And though invisible to the sub- 
jects of the divine government worshiping in the outer 
court of this world, yet he will control by his intercession 
every movement of the human race, and will give evidence , 
of his successful sacerdotal office by permitting “ the joy- 
ful sound”’ of his presence to come out by his spirit from 
“the secret place” of the mystery of life, and to reach 
the ear of every sorrow-burdened creature, as on the day 
of atonement the bells of the robes of the high priest an- 
nounced “the glad tidings” to the waiting tribes of Is- 
rael that intercession in their behalf had been accepted 
before “the throne of grace.” 

The question might be raised: Does life need the super- 
natural intervention of the Mediator? Are not the laws 
of nature charged with vigor sufficient to repair decay? 
Where is the need of a divine providence? Has not so- 
ciety in itself moral force enough to repel evil without 
the intrusion of Christ’s foreign alliance? Will not his- 
tory purify itself in the current of the ages? Is not life 
a self-rectifying power? Will not the survival of the fit- 
test always bring to the front the best energy of man? 
Does man need help? The question of Christ in provi- 
dence is answered by himself. His priestship over the 
world is set forth by those symbols that represent the 
personality of the human body. Does the body stand in 
need of. its organs? Can life be prolonged without their 
instrumentality? Jesus is the eye, the ear, the mouth, 
the head, the head of the whole corporate framework of 
the human race, “head over all.” The attributes sym- 
bolized by these parts of the body execute his will in the 
management of providence. They are not seen in nature. 
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No element of matter possesses intelligence or guiding 
power. There is no eye, nor hand, nor heart in law itself. 
But these powers of the living Christ are manifested in 
providence and mark the boundaries of nations, shape 
history, and from a point outside of matter influence al] 
things for good. Life is not a chemical compound; vir- 
tue is not automatic. As the eye of the potter guides his 
hand in manipulating the clay into character, so all the 
powers of the Priest of providence come down according 
to his will upon the primary elements of life to prepare 
them for a mission of usefulness. Mind is delivered over 
to man in the crude state. Some hand must aid him in 
quarrying the moral world and in carving and shaping life 
into the symmetry of civilization. Some eye must guide 
the finger of time in annoting the rhythm of the passing 
centuries. The Priest of providence is not simply law, 
nor even the all-good embodied in law, but an independ- 
ent power outside and above the plane of law directing all 
things in love. Jesus influences all causes and effects in 
every realm of active forces, moral and physical. His in- 
visible Spirit guides his visible Providence in shifting 
to advantage the relative parts of the stage history of life’s 
transient drama. He inaugurated the reign of the Spirit. 
The unity of history is the work of the Holy Ghost. No 
age by itself could have knit together as the Spirit has 
done all the ages of time into a harmonious history of 
God’s love. 

The point is too vital to be dismissed without a little 
more expansion. Does nature need help from without? 
It must be conceded that the torpid root of charity buried 
in man’s selfish nature needs some sunshine to start its 
life and to bring his desires into joy and efflorescence amid 
the winter of his morai desolation. What is true of one 
man is true of all men. We need help. Had the germ 
of man’s first hope fallen upon an inhospitable providence, 
it would have perished in despair. Lifeishope. Energy, 
fortitude, the push of ages cannot generate hope. Toil 
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wears life away. Some new power must begin progress, 
if progress is to become everlasting. Christ alone imparts 
the momentum of hope and carries time onward into eter- 
nity. Without his impulse time would be nomore. Tha 
laws of nature which were originally set steadily at work 
for the happiness of the human race have become deranged 
by a fatal impingement of evil. They now give out and 
run down. Nature dies. Life was first projected on the 
line of continuity of duration. Death broke the continu- 
ity, and became by the intrusion a law itself. Death did 
not compose the element of original life. It came as an 
enemy from without. Sin injected evil into life and hurled 
death in upon the seat and throne of inan’s immortal na- 
ture. The whole system of life-producing power is now 
exposed to disaster and decay. All things die. Acci- 
dents intrude upon order, and surprises start at every turn 
in human affairs. What man can fortify himself against 
exposure without the help of an all-protecting power? 
The world has been shattered by some unhappy collision 
with evil. Every nation has been jostled from the track 
of true law, and the priceless securities of happiness lie in 
a wreck scattered through history. Every living man 
confesses blameworthiness. Guilt stains every conscience. 
Selfishness is supreme. The soul has been unfixed in alle- 
giance to the Creator, and when it falls by the gravity of 
its own sinwardness it sinks into abysmal depths of de- 
spair beyond self-restoration. ‘The question of help is not 
simply one of prudence, not simply how best can the so- 
cial fabric be repaired; but it is one of destiny: how 
can life itself be preserved, how can happiness be secured 
when all things about us are being acted upon by disin- 
tegrating forces? The social state is corrupt, joy kin- 
dles the smoldering fire of sensual passions, hope blows 
the burning coals of ambition into power, conscience be- 
comes impotent in restraining the brutal appetites, sin 
everywhere insults the majesty of right doing, and history 
rises up as an indignant witness against man’s outraged 
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nature. Without some moral support the imperial author- 
ity of law is always forced to abdicate the right or perish 
by a Brutus from within her sacred courts. Every man 
feels his inability to keep his mind on a true balance. 
Self-control is lost, government is a wreck; some influ- 
ence must counteract the preponderance toward evil, some 
love must quench consuming lust, some power must help 
the unfortunate ship to right itself again. Just at the 
point in man’s nature where no power answers his call for 
help Jesus responds. He sends his spirit. He starts a 
new will-power in the hopeless, and changes man’s con- 
sent to obey God into a new and stronger bond of allegi- 
ance than couid have been forged at his creation. The 
will to love God was surrendered by the first transgres- 
. sion. ° The soul was emasculated of virtue and left impo- 
tent to do good. Nature suggests no reformation. Vice 
never returns to virtue. Sin inspires no hope. Evil do- 
ing throws life back on a retrograde from happiness. 
Wickedness reverses the law of goodness, and the convic- 
tions of conscience become the expulsive powers of guilt. 
In sin a will to do evil takes the place of a will to do good. 
Despair follows the choice. Adam fled from his Creator 
before he was condemned. No blight rested on a flower 
of the garden foretelling the coming doom. A force from 
within drove him into exile from God. He fled by the 
choice of his own evil will. He had dismantled himself of 
holiness, and was ashamed of his moral nakedness in the 
sight of God. He was a changed man. If the apostate 
from happiness is recalled, hope must come to him from 
without, intrude itself upon his despair, and a new love of 
God must surprise his guilty conscience. This became a 
fact, and the first gospel of hope in the history of man. 
God went forth to hunt his lost sheep in the depths of par- 
adise. He put himself in sympathy with the fallen. He 
manifests a new love. Providence now follows God’s plan 
and carries out the same mission of good will toward 
every apostate. “The Son of God came to seek and to 
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save that which was lost.” He was manifested that he 
might destroy the work of the devil. 

The Son of God was inducted into the priestship of 
providence not by natural descent, or by laws of nature, 
as Aaron was made priest, or as the sun was enthroned at 
the center of the solar system, but he was made a priest 
by that love of God which distinguished the death of 
Christ and made his installation new and more august than 
that of Aaron’s and more sublime than the placing of the 
orb of day at the center of the universe. Nature did not 
evolve either Christ or Providence. Nature offers no 
prayerforman. The stars shed no sympathy on his suffer- 
ings. A new power at the birth of the Son of God settled 
on the discordant elements of human life and brought 
Christ and Providence into the moral chaos that order 
might arise out of disorder, light shine out of darkness, 
and life come forth from death. “All things became 
new.” Providence before the coming of Christ antici- 
pated the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, and thus the 
whole human race is brought within the sacred keeping 
of the Spirit of his priestship. He is the priest of a uni- 
versal providence, stretching from the rising to the setting 
sun. He was called, appointed, and confirmed by the oath 
of God and by the power of an endless life. He was per- 
fect, unchangeable, compassionate, and universal in char- 
acter. His power over man is not like that of gravity, 
which only influences dead matter without imparting 
life or inspiring hope or giving to future ages the trend 
of happiness; but his Spirit is like vital sap that penetrates 
humanity, imparting strength to the will, new life to con- 
science, and which stimulates the dead affections to unfold 
in the beauty of holiness. No office of nature performs 
this work. The love of Christ makes life possible, which 
without it would have been impossible. It makes human 
love attainable, without which it would have been unat- 
tainable. Without Christ man could love nothing. Christ 
is aback of man’s nature. He shines through the cloud 
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of sorrow. His hand opens a door of possibility at the 
birth of every man, and makes every step of life a lesson 
of virtue. His life starts the germ of all life. “ Because 
I live ye shall live also.” His spirit imparts spiritual life 
to the soul, which, like a seed in the hand of a mummy, 
would have lain forever torpid had not the warmth of his 
sympathy excited spiritual vitality. He is the life of the 
universe. His life environs all life. “I am the life.” 
His sympathetic love envelops the world as an invisible 
moral atmosphere. It saturates everything. It reaches 
évery creature, it penetrates conscience and enters the 
abode of crime and death, it mingles with human affairs 
and imparts moral force to law and stimulates every effort 
of welldoing. The intercession of the Son is the vital 
spirit of God, his sympathy, his breath of love, “ the sweet- 
smelling savor,” the aroma of heaven, the spicy breeze 
from the garden of Gethsemane bearing the all-healing 
balm to a dying world; and as it is wafted by Providence 
over the fiery zone of human suffering, over deserts and 
continents and isles of the sea, flying on the wings of the 
cherubim, it gladdens the habitation of every creature and 
leaves the scent of paradise on the broken urn of the sep- 
ulcher and the blessed hope of immortality on the ruined 
arch of the world’s history. 

The prayer of Jesus preserves the world. “I will pray 
for you.” It penetrates the interstices of life, and sets 
every atom of the universe tingling with joy. “In all 
and through all.” His prayer is the home-call of the 
Shepherd sounding amid the darkness of human despair. 
It is the broom of God’s chastening love sweeping the 
area of a world’s wretchedness in search of the lost happi- 
ness of man. It is the sympathy of a father running to 
receive a returning prodigal. His intercession, as a volume 
of sweet incense rising from the sacrifice of the cross and 
spreading out over the moral heavens as an invisible pow- 
er, rich in love, descends again by his Spirit to excite hope 
thronghout the dead masses of the heathen world. It is 
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the cloud over the mercy seat in heavenly places distilling 
blessings through his Spirit upon the deepest depths of 
sorrow and upon the utmost extremity of human guilt. 
The prayer of Jesus is a new power. ‘Hitherto ye have 
asked nothing in my name.” The Father committed him- 
self to providence by committing all things to the prayer 
of his Son. “Jesus knew that the Father had committed 
all things into his hands.” The commitment was vaster 
than the original grant made to Adam. The one embraced 
the garden; the other, all human history. The oneincluded 
the title of the universe; the other, the inheritance of God: 
The one, creation; the other, the Uncreated, the Holy 
Ghost. God gave himself to man in the gift of his own 
Son. It was all he could give. The gift was new. It 
embraced all. Paradise was not inlaid with virtues suffi- 
cient to redeem a lost perfection. The garden had no 
preserver, no passover, no blood, no prayer, no pardon, no 
Christ. It was life only. If lost, it must be lost forever. 
But the prayer of Jesus introduced a new power into the 
world. It brought more than life. It restored all life. 
No prayer consecrated the entrance of the first man into 
paradise, but every man is now introduced into life by the 
intercession of the Son of God. His prayer entered the 
world through the fallen gates of paradise to recall the 
apostate man after he had fled from God. His prayer still 
puts Providence in active search in hunting for a lost 
world. It is true God loved the first creature of his care, 
protected and blessed him, and pronounced him good, but 
the gracious manner of love announced in the prayer of 
Jesus was a surprise of joy to Adam himself in his apos- 
tasy. Providence, through the intercession of the Son of 
God maintains the work of preservation, without which 
the whole mass of created things would have sunken into 
dead matter, and the whole moral world would have fallen 
in pieces through the weight of its own corruption. The 
intrusion of new destructive forces demanded the intro- 
duction of new reconstructive powers for the preservation 
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of life. “As sin hath reigned unto death, even so might 
grace reign unto eternal life.” Had the soul been pro- 
jected into life on the plane to which it had fallen by the 
first transgression, without receiving a new moral influ- 
ence to reverse its inertia toward evil, it could never again 
have regained the status of its original creation. Much less 
could it ever have risen beyond the altitude of angels and 
started on a cycle of moral grandeur next to God. Noth- 
ing but the prayer of the Son of God could lift the soul 
from sin to holiness. It brought help. It brought the 
Spirit. It carried new life to the root of all things. It 
became the salt of the earth. His prayer now stays uni- 
versal death and keeps back floods of unseen sorrows. It 
shields the helpless, nips obnoxious germs before they start 
evil, checks the spread of universal insanity, suicide, war, 
and turns the helm of life back from eternal shipwreck. 
If the prayer of Jesus were translated and put upon the 
lips of man, it would be: “Deliver us from evil.” The 
Lord’s prayer is the intercession of the Son of God, be- 
cause it emanates from his love. The prayer is repeated 
by every child of God, and becomes a wall high as heaven 
against the mad rush of human passions, which without 
this obstruction would have swept all nations into a civil 
vortex of fire. Providence in answer to that prayer has 
raised up mountain barriers against the march of ambi- 
tion and stretched seas across the road of conquerors. 
How is it the world has not been destroyed? Death is 
busy. The prayer of Jesus stopped death. It bound the 
King of Terrors. “I pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil.” 

The question may be pressed: If the powers of Provi- 
dence move in the defense of human life in answer to the 
intercession of Jesus, why does he not by his prayer mar- 
shal all the forces of history, drive evil from the field, sub- 
due suffering, and inaugurate the reign of universal happi- 
ness? Toward this glorious consummation Providence is 
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steadily advancing all lines of progress. But the march 
of events must be left to the far-seeing eye of the great 
Captain. He has reserved to himself the time of universal 
conquest. “All nations shall call him Lord.” It would 
inspire no courage in men to discover all the plans of 
Providence. Angels cannot gaze into the mystery. The 
Son of God himself while in the flesh declined to know 
the day as not essential to his life work. “Of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are 
in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” The secret 
is the strategy of Providence in defeating the enemy of 
man. It is now fully known to the King of kings, who 
manages the affairs of Providence. He revealed it to 
John. But the revelation remains still a mystery even to 
the Church. The withholding of this knowledge from 
man is not a defect in Providence, but rather it indicates 
the wisdom of God. A parenthesis in history sometimes 
gives emphasis to progress. The volume of life is cor- 
rectly punctuated. Eras are periods. Providence does 
not load each day with the care of future ages. “ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” A knowledge of 
the future might be worthless to man. Outside of every 
truth lies a margin of illimitable philosophy, which is not 
essential for every student fully to comprehend before he 
can begin his life work and secure true happiness. Things 
which the mind cannot now perfectly grasp will be made 
subjects of study in heaven. ‘“ Ye know not now, but ye 
shall know hereafter.” The seals of the ages were not 
broken until the Lamb ascended the throne. The period 
will come, however, when the primer book of history shall 
be cast aside for the book of eternal life, when philosophy 
shall be given up for God, and when the revelation studied 
by angels shall be substituted for the Bible now tutoring 
the childhood of humanity. 

History makes long pauses in the march of civilization. 
The human race has often stopped on the ascent, and na- 
tions have taken shelter beneath some friendly providence 
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until the outburst of revolution has cleared the sky. 
Every human life has its day of darkness. The long hiatus 
in the history of Jesus seemed mysterious. In vain do we 
collect the rays that fall on his childhood and the light 
that gathers around his cross with the hope of relieving 
the two dark chasms of twelve and of twenty-seven years 
of unrecorded history that lie between the shining sum- 
mits of Bethlehem and of Calvary. The Holy Spirit has 
given to the world only a page of the volume of the most 
illustrious life ever seen among men. Has the world lost 
nothing? No. “There was silence in heaven.” That 
silence was not misplaced. It was not the death of his- 
tory. It was the waiting era of God. He was preparing 
the hosts of heaven for higher triumphs. Providence is 
as steadily at work in the unbroken stillness of the uni- 
verse as amid the events that crowd into history. No 
moment of time is worthless to God. No spot is without 
his presence. Providence is everywhere. History may 
move tardily and Providence may seem to set back the 
dial of time, but God only pauses with “masterly inactiv- 
ity” in accomplishing his work. He moves slowly, not 
because he has no power to make one day fruitful as a 
thousand years, but that time might appeal to man and 
ages cal] out his intelligent cooperation. Why did the 
Almighty throw summer between springtime and harvest, 
when by a word he could have impregnated nature to yield 
her fruits in a day? The Son of God could have healed 
the human race as easily as one impotent man. He could 
have blasted the unfruitful world of evil as easily as the 
barren figtree. It was not impossible for him to have de- 
scended from the cross and to have put himself at the 
head of the twelve legions of angels around him and to 
have conquered the whole world inonehour. Why did he 
pause? Why did he so cautiously unveil his glory to the 
understanding of his disciples? Why did he so silently 
distill his promises into the bosom of the Church? Why 
did he suspend the descent of the Spirit on his interces-. 
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sion? Why did he stand at the very gateway of heaven 
unmoved by the importunate cry of humanity, and that, 
too, with all the powers of two worlds at his command? 
His forbearance kept omnipotence in long-suffering and 
held mercy in reserve for better times. “Thinkest thou 
that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently 
give me more than twelve legions of angels?” All power 
was his. But he was silent, silent on the cross, not because 
he was impotent, but because silence was there his most 
loving providence over man. His silence was power. It 
was the submission of his Godhead. Heaven is patient. 
Even the heathen say: “ The mills of the gods grind slow- 
ly.” Providence unfolds prudently. Character matures 
cautiously. History steps forward by centuries. The 
world itself was the genesis of elaborate eras. Truth en- 
ters conscience, not by force, but by consent. The most 
pungent attack on evil penetrates the world slowly as 
leaven permeates the meal. The love of God enters life 
to influence human purpose, not by omnipotence overaw- 
ing the will, but by an appeal to the rational nature, which 
makes moral conquests sublimer than achievements of 
arms. “The kingdom of heaven cometh not with obser- 
vation.” The Son of God was not-impatient to conquer 
the world. He had no distrust of the final victory of his 
love. He called from the Godhead during his life no re- 
served power that he did not transfer through his Spirit 
to Providence for the subduing of evil and the building 
of his kingdom. He kept steadily to his priestship. He 
was saving the world by prayer, and his Church after him 
was commissioned to conquer only through his interces- 
sion. He pushed his victory slowly in forbearance that he 
might accomplish the greatest good. His work was mercy. 
He was securely placing the lever of his cross under the 
foundation of a sunken world. He was leveling moun- 
tains of heathen rubbish and uplifting valleys of ignorance 
in preparing the way of his kingdom. He was marshaling 
all the forces of future progress seen afar in the utmost 
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sweep of the coming historic ages. He was drawing to- 
gether into focal activity all the lines of God’s love run- 
ning through discoveries in the material and through 
achievements in the moral worlds, and he was measuring 
the broadest range for this accumulated charity in its tri- 
umph over evil. Notranscient glory dazzled hiseve. He 
was looking beyond the cross. He was weighing the 
agony, not of the moment, but he was adjusting its mercy 
to future ages. He was building a‘world-empire. He 
was mapping out all time. He was creating an eternity. 
He could afford to wait. He was waiting “ the fullness of 
time.” He was casting his eye cautiously down through 
ages, measuring the best passage of the nations as they 
should appear in sight on the horizon of history. He was 
prudently sounding every possible channel through which 
the great tides of immigration might find sea-gates into 
every continent of the world. He was patiently winnow- 
ing the divine seed of truth, mingled with superstition, 
that the pure word of God might be sown over the deso- 
late wastes of human ignorance and crime. He was slowly 
collecting events that appeared on the distant horizon of 
time no larger than a man’s hand that they might in future 
ages become clouds of mercy big with hope and might 
drop in early and latter rain on the torpid root of human- 
ity, causing it to spring into newness of life and to invest 
man’s ruined nature with the unfading beauty and splendor 
of heaven. This is Providence. It is the unseen priest- 
ship of Jesus silently introducing the Spirit of God to 
take possession of the whole world. 


J.T. WIGHTMAN. 
Washington, D. O. 


A HEBREW PARABLE AND THE POETIC STYLE. 





THE parable of Jotham needs no indorsement in order 
to bring into recognition its beauty. It is an instrument 
of reproof. Its central thought is worthy service requited 
by criminal reward. The noble emotion which was over- 
thrown, as portrayed in this parable, is gratitude. Every- 
where and at all times ingratitude has led to deep degra- 
dation in those who give this malign emotion harbor; and 
the true-hearted, though few, though but one, will hazard 
all—even life—in its stern rebuke. | 

Resentment to ingratitude from the good and true 
arouses vehement feeling in them, and the reproof pro- 
ceeding from this source would naturally assume, more or 
less, the poetic style. This is always the form most suit- 
able for the most effective presentation of emotions. A 
study of this parable is now proposed, which shall have in 
view the indication of its poetic style. This pursuit is no 
vain effort, nor will its results be barren. The ancients 
understood the helpfulness derived from such endeavor in 
their study of the great orators, for they divided orations 
into lines after the manner of verse; and Jerome is our 
authority that this method was “nothing more than was 
usual in the copies of the prose works of Demosthenes 
and Cicero.” 

The parable of Jotham was called forth by the bloody 
cruelty of Abimelech. He “slew his brethren the sons of 
Jerubbaal, being threescore and ten persons, upon one 
stone: . . . yet Jotham the youngest son of Jerub- 
baal was left; for he hid himself.” After this crime “the 
men of Shechem gathered together, and all the house of 
Millo, and went and made Abimelech king.” Thus alt 
the house of Gideon save one was slaughtered. Thus the 
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hero, whose sword rescued Israel, received reward from 
his ungrateful countrymen. The scripture narrates the 
steps of this descent in these words: “ The children of Is- 
rael remembered not the Lord their God, . . . neither 
showed they kindness to the house of . . . Gideon.” 
Cruelty toward a nation’s worthiest men is ever contem- 
porary with forgetfulness of God. 


I. PARABLE. 


Hear me, lords of Shechem, 
And may God hear you. 
The trees went out to anoint a king over them; and they said to 


the olive tree: 
Be king over us. 


And the olive tree said to them: 
Shall I abandon oil bearing, 
What in me God and men honor, 
And go to have sway over the trees? 
And the trees said to the fig tree: 
Come, thou, 
Be king over us. 
And the fig tree said to them: 
Shall I abandon my pleasant place, 
And my choice food bearing, 
And go to have sway over trees? 
And the trees said to the vine: 
Come, thou, 
Be king over us. 
And the vine said unto them: 
Shall I abandon my wine producing, 
Giving joy before God and among men, 
And go to have sway over trees? 
And the trees said to the bramble: 
Come, thou, 
Be king over us. 
And the bramble said: 
If truly ye anoint me 
To be king over you, 
Come, dwell in my shade; 
But if not, ° 
Fire shall go out of the bramble, 
And consume the cedars of Lebanon. 
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IT. APPLICATION. 

And now, if ye have acted according to truth and right, when ye 
made Abimelech king; and if ye acted well by Jerubbaal and by his 
house; and if according to the deserving of his hands ye have acted 
toward him (my father who warred for you, and imperiled his life, 
and delivered you from the hand of Midian; and have to-day estab- 
lished my father’s house, when ye murdered his sons, seventy men, 
upon one stone, and made Abimelech king, a son of his handmaid, 
over the lords of Shechem, because he is your kinsmen); and if ac- 
cording to truth and according to right ye have acted by Jerubbaal 
and his house on this day, 

Rejoice in Abimelech, 
And may he also rejoice in thee. 
If not, , 
Let fire go out from Abimelech, 
And let it consume the lords of Shechem, and the house of Millo; 
And let fire go out from the lords of Shechem and the house of Millo, 
And let it consume Abimelech. 

These words of application constitute an imprecation. 
They are arranged, however, in the form of a wish. The 
simplest statement of the whole thought would be as fol- 
lows: “If you have done right by Gideon, then may you 
have rejoicing! if not, may destruction come upon you!” 
There is ever at the foundation of’ such an alternative, 
presented in a wish, the sure conviction that right doing 
brings rejoicing, and wrong doing is but the precursor of 
destruction. God hath so ordered the universe. The ap- 
plication is made with terrific convictive force in the sec- 
ond part, but we will study the poetic portion. 

The first part is poetic. The introductory words make 
a distich: 

Hear me, lords of Shechem, 

And may God hear you. 
It was undoubtedly in the form of some popular poetic 
couplet, prefacing any request from one in need to those 
whom he would address. A beggar’s petition is quite 
identical to it in all essential features. Some such form 
as the following is given in the beggar’s petition: 

Give me, please, 

And may God give to you. 
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There is a great truth at the foundation of all such coup- 
lets. It is that benevolence has reward peculiar to itself, 
and that God awards this return. 

The united voice of the trees gives their words a poetic 
turn. At first it is in but a line: 


Be king over us. 
But afterward three times the following distich is repeated: 


Come, thou, 
Be king over us. 


It may be difficult to argue poetic character in one 
line; but the feeling, the largeness of the offer, the lead- 
ership proffered, make the line or lines wherein these are 
stated crowded with meaning. King—the word itself has 
in it the glory of poetry. 

The use of the figure by which trees are made to act 
and speak does not relegate this parable to the realm of 
fable. It is no transportation to a condition of life, where 
birds, flowers, and all things speak. The figure is the 
impassioned mode used to give greatest vividness to the 
utterance. There is peculiar suggestiveness in the like- 
ness of the Hebrew word meaning trees and that meaning 
counsel, so far as the sound is concerned. One almost 
imagines that the lords of Shechem anticipated a play 
upon words in this speech of Jotham, where the trees are 
personified. 

The answer to this request of the trees, made four 
times, is given three times in a tristich, and the fourth 
time it is presented in a poetic hexastich, severely logical 
in sense. If the term “trees” by its similarity in sound to 
the Hebrew word for “ counselors ”’ reminded at first the 
lords of Shechem that they were the parties under consid- 
eration, as surely were the trees which were singled out to 
be king reminders of the glory of the house of Gideon, and 
the bramble a reminder of the mean estate of Abimelech. 
The olive tree, the fig tree, and the vine—three in all— 
are symbols for the family of Gideon. They seem to re- 
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fer back to experiences of this family, which are sug- 
gested in chapter viii., verse 22. Here we read: “Then 
the men of Israel said unto Gideon, Rule thou over us, 
both thou, and thy son, and thy son’s son.” Such proffer 
of rulership was made according to this narrative. 

Each of these tristichs has remarkable beauty and apt- 
ness of application. The olive tree is first asked, and the 
reply is: 

Shall I abandon oil bearing, 
What in me God and men honor, 
And go to have sway over trees? 


Oil producing is the significant idea in the first line. This 
was the characteristic service of the fruit of the olive tree. 
Was such service valuable? The glory of light breaking 
the darkness attested the worth of this service. The 
light as it shone in the sanctuary, the light as it lighted 
the house, gave witness to the worth of this service. This 
light producing, traceable to the olive, men honored, God 
honored. Again, no king was anointed, no prophet, no 
priest, unless oil was poured upon his head. No truer 
way could the fundamental common characteristic of these 
three offices be better signified than by this anointing with 
oil. The prophet, the king, the priest, were set on high 
simply to be light givers. God honors the givers of light, 
so, also, do men. The thought antithetic to oil bearing 
in the verse is “to have sway.” The question is, Shall 
mere rulership (not kingship, since kingship was of di- 
vine call in the Hebrew economy) lead one to abandon 
light giving to the world? There is but one answer—an 
answer as old as the experience of man—and that is that 
such change is criminal and not to be made by the good. 
The fig tree is asked next, and the answer is in a tris- 

tich, no less poetical and no less apt: 

Shall I abandon my pleasant place, 

And my choice food bearing, 

And go to have sway over trees? 


Two motives are urged by the fig tree for not assuming 
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sway over the trees. In this respect this tristich differs 
from those concerning the olive and the vine. These mo- 
tives seem almost grounded on selfishness; yet they are 
as worthy and as fundamental for the continuance of hu- 
man condition as that of the vine, and scarcely second to 
that of the olive. The fig tree speaks of its pleasant 
place. Yet this pleasant place was due not to the tree 
itself, since only human choice and care can furnish the 
best conditions for the productiveness of the fig tree. An 
authority writes, in answer to the question whether there 
are barren fig trees, “that there are many; and if the 
ground is not properly cultivated, especially when the 
trees are young, they do not bear at all; and even when 
full grown they quickly fall and wither away if neglected. 
Those who expect to gather good crops of well-flavored 
figs are particularly attentive to their culture; not only 
plow and dig about thein frequently and manure them 
plentifully, but they carefully gather out the stones from 
the orchard, contrary to their generally slovenly habits.” 
The fig tree may therefore plead its position as a motive, 
The only truth worthy of respect in the Latin— Vox pop- 
uli, vox Dei—is at the basis of this motive which the fig 
tree urges. Certain characteristics are invaluable to hu- 
man society. These have received recognition and in- 
dorsement age after age. To depart from them is haz- 
ardous, dangerous. It is really insane to make any 
choice which imperils these. The fig tree dare not leave 
its pleasant place for rulership. The high place assigned 
to this condition by mankind century after century is the 
divine sanction that it should be undisturbed, and all in 
antagonism to its continuance should be vigorously op- 
posed. If one were to venture the condition herein spec- 
ified, it would be the family, and especially as related to 
its conservation by the woman. Ambition there to go forth 
and have sway is the height of folly and must entail dis- 
aster. Apart from this line of suggestion, it is also urged 
by the fig tree that its food bearing, choice food bearing, 
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was motive why it should not abandon its place and go to 
have sway over trees. It is observable that the tristich 
has not the name of God init. By this fact it is discrim- 
inated from the other two tristichs. There can be no 
doubt but that this omission would not have been made 
unless so evident was it to the mind that God is as clearly 
recognized here as though his name was mentioned. The 
general statement of the underlying truth in this tristich 
is that whatever human care and toil cherishes, resulting 
in pleasantness and the most abiding human enjoyment, 
any departure imperiling this to gain rulership is folly and 
crime. This truth is understood to have divine indorse- 
ment. 
The vine is next asked, and the answer is: 

Shall I abandon my wine producing, 

Causing joy before God and among men, 

And go to have sway among trees? 
“Shall I abandon wine producing?” The prohibitionist of 
to-day would have said: “Yes.” And he is right, when 
only sorrow follows the using of wine. But the vine 
bases its question upon the fact that it is the cause of joy 
before God and among men. It is not our purpose to 
discuss whether wine is ever a joy bringer. The judg- 
ment of our times is certainly that wine is a grief bringer. 
Accepting the statement that wine is a giver of joy, the 
question has but one answer. No position which simply 
confers rulership can be accepted, if by so doing one 
moves from a place where he is recognized as bringing 
joy. To give joy is more than to have sway. It seems 
to me the saving words in the second line are “ before 
God.” The religious use of wine is joy causing. This 
statement leads not to,any such inference that therefore 
Christians may drink wine. On the contrary, the Chris- 
tian use of wine, according to the specific command of 
Christ, would seem to prohibit a general use of the prod- 
uct. “As often as ye drink this, do it in remembrance of 


me.” Surely, this is one clear definition of a religious use 
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of wine. But the fundamental truth is not necessarily 
attached to the product of wine. “Causing joy before 
God and among men.” This is the significant thought. 
One is greatly honored by having such reputation among 
his fellows, as that he produces joy among them, such as 
God approves. Human life is too open to sorrows and 
griefs to permit its sources of joy to be removed in order 
that rulership may be conferred. Also, those who pro- 
mote joy are too few to have them yield their place in 
order to accept rulership. Such change is disastrous. 
The bramble is next asked, and the answer is: 


If truly ye anoint me 

To be king over you, 

Come, dwell in my shade; 

But if not, 

Fire shall go out of the bramble, 
And consume the cedars of Lebanon. 


“Truly.” This is the great word in the first line. 
Anointment had great significance. Anointment to 
kingship was highest honor. The worthiest was only 
fitted for this honor. This request of the trees made to 
the bramble, if made in truth, required from them loyalty. 
The demand of the bramble was right. But it was also 
full of irony. Kingship requires certain traits in him 
who bears the honor. Those who chose a king were hon- 
or bound to seek these elements in him whom they chose. 
To confer power is no meaningless act. To receive pow- 
er is no irresponsible state. There are mutual obliga- 
tions. The request must be founded on truth. The ac- 
ceptance must involve subjugation in some respects of 
those who confer the power. Hence, the bramble rightly 
says: 

If truly ye anoint me 

To be king over you, 

Come, dwell in my shade. 


But what irony! A cedar of Lebanon to dwell in the 
shade of a bramble! The statement is enough to show 
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the absurdity of the position, but the action was not 
done in truth. Therefore it was impossible to take the 
initiative step, requisite in government. Stately trees 
could not trust the shade of a bramble. Woe to every 
community where the mean hold seats of power! Woe 
to that community that honors meanness with rulership! 
The movement is not in truth, therefore disaster waits 
upon this action. 
The bramble further says: 


But if not 
Fire shall go out of the bramble 
And consume the cedars of Lebanon. 


The nature is not changed by the royal robe which it may 
wear. The bramble is still a bramble, although enthroned. 
Doing wrong is ever self-consuming. Doing, but not in 
truth, toward any one, is but to give that one power to 
ask the impossible. If the trees select the bramble for 
king, the trees are asked to dwell in its shade, an impos- 
sible act. The trees, because the impossible is never done 
nor can be done, are exposed to destruction. Fire, for 
which the bramble is pre&minently fitted, will come out 
from the bramble and consume even the cedars of Leba- 
non. Such is the danger of the noble when they act ig- 
nobly. Herein is the underlying truth in the words of 
the bramble. . 

These four groups of lines in this parable contain pro- 
foundest wisdom. Their application to the case in ques- 
tion, in reference to the experience of Jotham, have re- 
ceived no attention. Only the truths which the parable ' 
proper must ever illustrate have been set forth. It is 
true that light giving is more than a rulership which in- 
volves cessation of light giving. It is true that food 
producing is more essential and worthy than mere ruler- 
ship that destroys production. It is true that joy making 
is higher than a rulership which removes a power unto 
joy from among men. True are these utterances for all 
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time. They are eternally true, and herein consist the 
charm and the power of this parable, which time has been 
unable to break. No less true is it that a bramble has 
norighttorulership. It is fitted only for burning. Wher- 
ever the bramble rules, there fire shall go forth and con- 
sume the mighty, even the cedars of Lebanon. 


W. W. MARTIn. 
Vanderbilt University. 
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No Methodist Conference bore the name of North 
Carolina till 1837. The Methodists of that State, in its 
earlier history, were chiefly in its extreme eastern and 
northeastern portions. Such as were converted in the 
visits of Asbury and other itinerants beyond the Cape 
Fear, Pedee, and Catawba Rivers naturally fell into South 
Carolina, organized among the very first of the old Con- 
ferences. Virginia, along the southern borders of which, 
in Sussex, Brunswick, and Mecklenburg Counties, lay the 
chief numerical strength of Methodism at the time of the 
Christmas Conference of 1784, took under its wing Upper, 
Middle, and Eastern Carolina. Up to 1820 and beyond, 
about half of the districts and presiding elders of the 
Virginia Conference were in North Carolina. And so it 
came to pass that the Carolinians gave to the itinerancy 
many excellent and valuable men, some of whom did not 
live to see the organization of the Conference in 1837. 
When the division came, a number of native Virginians 
united their fortunes with the new Conference, which in 
the apportionment of territory held, up to 1858, the Vir- 
ginia Churches south of the Staunton and Roanoke. Some 
of these, with other natives, got back to Virginia in 1858; 
but the oldest, like T. S. Campbell and R. O. Burton, sub- 
sequently sought their first love once more and died in 
her embrace. 

Among the greatest men born in North Carolina and 
serving in both Conferences was the subject of this 
sketch. He was prominently before the eye of the Church 
for nearly fifty years, and the preaching and other work 
which so deeply affected the history of his denomination in 
that long period was donein the cities of Virginia. In them 
he spent forty-five years as a minister in charge of impor- 
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tant Churches, attending Conferences, Annual and Dis- 
trict, laboring at camp meetings, and assisting at protracted 
meetings and revivals in the country, dedicating churches. 
Lecturing or preaching on other special occasions, and 
speaking at college Commencements, he became a familiar 
figure and a popular clerical orator in almost all the ter- 
ritory of the large and influential Conference in which so 
much of his mature life was spent. It was fitting, there- 
fore, that his dust should sleep in the soil of the Old Do- 
minion, in the most beautiful and the most distinguished 
of her cemeteries. | 

He was born in Guilford County, North Carolina, in 
the neighborhood of the Quaker settlement at New Gar- 
den, August 1,1814. As the name indicates, his father’s 
progenitors were Welsh. On his mother’s side the na- 
tivity was Swedish, and this Scandinavian strain was man- 
ifest in his appearance, especially his hair, which was light 
in color, very wavy, thick, a very tangle of blonde curls 
and irregular masses. This characteristic covering of the 
head showed scarcely a thread of gray at his death. The 
education which he received at school was chiefly at the 
Quaker academy at New Garden: first and last, for four 
or five years. The thorough and extensive culture of ma- 
ture life was, in his case, as that in many distinguished 
men, the result of self-directed toil in the midst of grave 
and difficult duties, and with express reference to their 
better discharge. In the “Log Meetinghouse ” (p. 17) 
he has briefly alluded to the old academy and its in- 
structors. “It is a large commodious brick building, 
with two apartments, one for males and the other for fe- 
males. . . . Even in these earlier days they (the 
‘Friends ”) furnished the facilities for an approximation 
to liberal culture in their institutions of learning. Com- 
petent teachers were employed, and thorough scholarship, 
in the curriculum adopted, was the end proposed in the 
course of tuition.” 


To this Quaker neighborhood the Methodist itinerants 
21 
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penetrated in the year 1823, and Dr. Edwards’s parents 
became members of the first class or “society” formed 
among the people of that region. : Their earliest house of 
worship was built of logs, and was the prototype of that 
which gives the title to the volume quoted above. Here 
the non-Quaker element rallied and developed a growing 
and aggressive form of godliness, differing in many im- 
portant features from that of those sober, quiet, and inof- 
fensive people. One of the most remarkable features, in 
the external worship of Methodism in those days was the 
“camp meeting.” It was at one of these, held at Center 
Camp Ground, that John E. Edwards was, on September 
11, 1832, converted. He was awakened under circum- 
stances not unusual to young persons at such places. His 
conversion took place in his father’s tent about supper 
time. He has described his emotional experience at that 
time to me more than once, and in glowing terms. In 
his meditations concerning his relations to God through 
the Redeemer, as he sat in the tent, there suddenly de- 
scended upon his soul what he always recognized as the 
regenerating divine Spirit, the same that with sound “as 
of a mighty rushing wind” came down upon the disciples 
on the day of Pentecost. He said: “It seemed to me 
that a wave of glory came down, struck me on the top of 
the head, ran over and overwhelmed me, filling all space 
around with light and beauty.” When he fully came to 
himself, he was lying outside of the tent upon the ground. 

Uttering some exclamation, he had fallen over and rolled 
from under the canvas, filled “unutterably full of glory 
and of God.” As he ~ zed around him a new face 
seemed upon nature anu all mankind. Love and peace 
filled his heart; a great desire to invite others to partake 
of “so great salvation”’ seized him, and for a time he ful- 
ly realized the frame depicted in Charles Wesley’s inimi- 


table lines: 
I could not believe 
That I ever should grieve, 
That I ever should suffer again! 


hit * 
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A strange incident connected with his conversion I 
have heard from his own lips. A pious negro named 
“Tobe” was among the slaves of his father. He had 
been greatly concerned for his young master’s salvation. 
With William, an older brother of Dr. Edwards, this ne- 
gro had been sent to the homestead, the day of Dr. Ed- 
wards’s conversion, to secure additional supplies. The 
next day, as they were about to return to the meeting, 
William was astonished at the negro man running to him 
shouting and overjoyed, declaring ‘“ Mars’ John’s con- 
verted!” He had been in the woods, near the spring, 
praying for his beloved young master, and in some myste- 
rious way (for it was ten or more miles away from the 
camp) had received intelligence that what he prayed for 
had been granted. He knew not how he knew it, except , 
that he declared “Jesus told him;” but did not waver in 
his belief, and as soon as they arrived at camp, not wait- 
ing to be told anything, shouted his joy at the good news 
and ran off to find his young master. The young convert 
was ere long exercised on the subject of preaching the 
gospel, which without delay or any grievous struggle is- 
sued in his receiving license to preach April 7, 1834; and 
not yet twenty years of age, small in person and very 
boyish in appearance, he was made assistant to Rev. 
Joshua Leigh, preacher in charge of Iredell Circuit. He 
had a few sore temptations to “quit,” chiefly resulting 
from occasional want of “liberty ” in preaching; but by 
judicious advice and the manifest blessing of God upon 
his attempts he was helped to persevere, and in due time 
applied for “admission on trial” into the itinerant minis- 
try. He did not go to Conference: Young men were 
then usually received in their absence. The Virginia 
Conference met in 1835, at Lynchburg. The date was in 
«cold February,” a season memorable for extraordinary 
fall of temperature and great suffering among the heroic 
_ corps of men with horse and saddlebags. Ile was ap- 
pointed to Campbell Circuit, one of the huge fields of that 
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time, with between twenty and thirty preaching places in 
the counties aronnd Lynchburg, and covering the area 
now occupied by four circuits and parts of two others. 
His senior was Robert J. Carson, a man of stalwart mold 
every way. The “little hailstorm preacher,” as an old 
sister in the suburbs of Lynchburg styled him, did his 
year’s work valiantly, giving promise of his subsequent 
noble career. At Lynchburg he first saw Rev. John 
Early, afterward bishop, whose home was there. It is a 
singular coincidence that his itinerant ministry began so 
near to where it closed. Almost in sight of the parson- 
age where he breathed the last moments of a distinguished 
life, surrounded by the sympathies and watched by the in- 
terest of all Southern Methodism, is the locality where, 
doubtless with no little “fear and trembling ” in the young 
and enthusiastic heart, he opened his message to the saints 
of that old time circuit. During this year he had a sore 
spiritual battle, ending victoriously after a season of ago- 
nizing prayer in the seclusion of his room. Without 
seeking counsel, the young man fought out the contest 
with the powers of darkness till relief and deep peace 
came back. 

In those days a young preacher was perhaps never re- 
turned to a circuit. As much change as possible was be- 
lieved to be, and in most cases probably was, best for 
him. Young Edwards was no exception. In the Confer- 
ence of 1836 he was appointed to Mecklenburg Circuit, 
B. Kidd being his senior colleague. Another year ensued 
of continual preaching and traveling and study, pursued 
under disadvantages. He has told me how he often trav- 
eled briskly that he might reach some well-known spot, 
shaded, grassy, secluded; and there in pleasant weather, 
seated on the ground, book in hand, employ the hours 
gained by the swifter pace. The months rolled away, and 
by the spring of 1837 he was ready for admission into 
full connection and ordination as a deacon, which he re- 
ceived at the hands of Bishop Waugh. At the session of 
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the Conference held in Petersburg, Va., February 8, 1837, 
the North Carolina Conference having been formed, he 
was appointed in charge of the Raleigh Circuit, in the 
bounds of the new Conference and his native State. He 
had, however, lost his heart in the Virginia territory, 
and when he went to Raleigh his affections were fondly 
clinging around the pleasant fields of Prince Edward 
County and one of its fair daughters. The young lady 
whose good fortune it was to win his love was Miss Eliz- 
abeth A. Clark, daughter of Col. Clark, who lived about 
nine miles east of Farmville. After an engagement of 
over a year and his reappointment to the Raleigh Circuit, 
the lovers were united May 1, 1838; and she began, with 
the cöurage and loyalty of sincere and pure affection, to 
share the toils and trials, the privations and vexations of 
the itinerancy, as well as the triumphs and rewards of a 
self-sacrifice for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s. His sal- 
ary that year was a few hundred dollars, and the young 
couple lived on it in a plain way, not devoid of comfort, 
and sweetened by mutual attachment and a sense of con- 
secration to the divine service. Probably neither could 
then feel a reasonable expectation of the long married life, 
extending into the last decennium of the century, which 
really lay before them. Neither was a robust person: she 
had known nothing of hardships and had yet to prove her 
ability to endure the strain of such a life; and he was only 
too sure of burdens and demands increasing with increas- 
ing popularity and extending reputation. And the climate 
of some of the most important parts of the new Confer- 
ence was far from being favorable to long life. 

The seven years from 1838 to 1845 carried him, at 'a lit- 
tle over thirty years of age, to the front rank of preachers 
- in his Conference. He was ordained elder at the session 
of 1839, held at Salisbury, N. C., beginning January 30, 
Bishop James O. Andrew presiding. Thence he was ap- 
pointed to his first station, Beaufort, where he first saw 
the sea and a seafaring people as his flock. Nor did he 
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and his wife behold the sea at a distance. They took a 
voyage in aschooner to New York, fell into a storm, were 
out a week, terribly seasick, and returned by land thor- 
oughly disgusted with Neptune and his kingdom. After 
a year on the large and laborious Roanoke Circuit, where 
among the well to do farmers of Halifax and Warren 
Counties he received $440 for support of himself, wife, 
and child, he was again stationed, and this time at New 
Berne, then one of the largest towns of North Carolina, 
and the seat of a strong Methodist Church. There he 
spent two greatly successful years. At New Berne, 
Christopher Thomas, in 1830, in fulfillment of his marvel- 
ous dream, had conducted a great revival of religion, sick- 
ened at its close, and passed away to glory in a mysterious 
and hallowed “light” arising “in the darkness.” And 
did space allow we might dwell on not a few remarkable 
events of John E. Edwards’s pastorate. One was a won- 
derful answer to prayer whereby a seemingly dying young 
woman was recovered to health in immediate connection 
witha fervent supplication made at her bedside. Of course 
Dr. Edwards never looked upon this as a miraculous in- 
tervention of the Almighty; but the matter was “ noised 
abroad ” and made a great sensation, so that he was in 
danger of being requested and expected to raise the dead. 
In this charge there was a large colored membership, and 
the pastor often preached and held special services for them. 
In one of their love feasts occurred a droll incident he loved 
in after years to relate, when an old negro woman, listen- 
ing with deep interest to the experience of a young broth- 
er, a sailor, who described with graphic though untutored 
. power his feelings in a storm at sea, exclaimed aloud: 
‘< Dat strikes me wid excess!” He was extremely ill when 
his term at New Berne expired, and for a short time his 
life trembled in the balance. He was on that account 
superannuated by the Conference of 1842, and needed near- 
ly the whole succeeding year to recover from the prostrat- 
ing effects of the fever which had brought him su near the 
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grave. During the years 1844 and 1845 he was pastor of 
our Church in Raleigh, the State capital. Flere his preach- 
ing made a powerful impression, and the Church flourished 
under his management. In the North Carolina Confer- 
ence he had made many strong friendships with its best 
men, itinerant and local; with older men such as Hezekiah 
G. Leigh, James Reid, Bennett T. Blake, John Tillett, 
Peter Doub, and others; and with younger men, among 
whom was the saintly and gifted John Todd Brame (who 
was his assistant the second year at New Berne), and 
Thomas Low, a local preacher of remarkable gifts and 
unique eloquence, who as long as he lived was much be- 
loved by Dr. Edwards. Another of his intimate friends 
was Thomas J. Lemay, of Raleigh. At the close of 1845 
—the Conferences in Virginia and North Carolina having 
for about five years met in the early winter instead of 
spring—he was solicited to transfer to Virginia: A state 
of things, produced by a long-drawn personal controversy 
involving many leading ministers in the Conference, had 
so affected some of the Richmond Churches that it was 
deemed best to secure a pastor who had been outside this 
contention and at the same time of commanding ability. 
Mr. Edwards was sought and agreed to transfer, a deci- 
sion specially agreeable to his wife, who was thereby 
brought so much nearer to the home and friends of her 
youth. Accordingly, at the Virginia Conference, Novem- 
ber. 12, “Centenary, Richmond,” was left “to be sup- 
plied,” and at the North Carolina Conference in Decem- 
ber John E. Edwards was “transferred to Virginia and 
stationed at Centenary.” | 

With his removal from the capital of one state to that of 
another began that extraordinary service asa pastor of city 
stations which extended without break for forty-five years. 
Of these, twenty-one, at different times, were spent in Rich- 
mond, eight in Petersburg, four in Norfolk, four in Dan- 
ville, and a little over eight in Lynchburg, where, “in age 
and feebleness extreme,” the “instructive tongue” be- 
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came forever “mute.” He was never presiding elder, 
never a college agent or a connectional officer. In the 
course of his ministry he occasionally taught classes in 
literary institutions conducted by persons belonging to 
his charge, and at the close of the civil war he and Dr. 
Doggett established and edited the Episcopal Methodist ; 
but during those periods he was a pastor doing full duty, 
and assumed for a short time only these additional respon- 
sibilities. By individual preference in large part, but yet 
more by the guidance of the ‘divine Providence, he ad- 
hered to the pastoral care of souls as the great business 
of his long life. There have been few—if, indeed—any 
parallel instances among our ministers of a career in this 
respect so extended, so uniform, so successful. He was 
never otherwise than in request, even in advanced years; 
never failed to receive his salary in full; and alike in the 
power, variety, and attractiveness of his pulpit ministra- 
tions and in the judicious and careful government of his 
churches maintained to the last the highest standard of 
pastoral adaptation. What was possibly his desire, though 
unexpressed, was fulfilled: that he might not live in pro- 
longed disability, or through greatly impaired powers de- 
scend the scale of usefulness into comparative retirement 
from prominent fields. His last appointment was for a 
third year to one of the strongest, most conspicuous, and 
flourishing stations in his Conference, in which he had 
served three previous terms in the full vigor of his best 
years. 

The best work done by a minister of the gospel ought 
to be in his pulpit. Tried by this test, Dr. Edwards was 
not found wanting. He was a great preacher, measured 
by any fair standard. 

' At the time of his return to Virginia that Conference 
had a group of powerful preachers among its conspicuous 


men. 
William A. Smith, after twenty years preaching, be- 


came President of Randolph-Macon College the next 
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year, and for twenty years more was in the front rank of 
the orators of the Conference. A powerful reasoner, a 
ready and aggressive debater, an original and profound 
thinker, in manner grave, dignified, and impressive, with 
trumpetlike voice which never broke or flagged, he was 
able in pulpit and on platform to move and sway vast as- 
semblies. 

Leroy M. Lee, the editor of the Richmond Christian 
Advocate, a man of vast resources, though not attractive 
to the popular masses, was a great preacher, and often rose 
to great heights of eloquence and power. From seeming- 
ly exhaustless depths he drew forth stores of acute and 
interesting exposition and in elaborate and polished sen- 
tences poured forth an unceasing stream of instructive and 
edifying discussion of his theme. The wit and sharpness 
which often distilled from his pen never found place in 
his sermons: a deep seriousness sat on his countenance 
when he was in the sacred desk. 

Anthony Dibrell, who in ten years fell a martyr to the 
pestilence at Norfolk, was a son of thunder. For con- 
densed, burning, stirring discourses which startled, struck 
dumb, and overwhelmed, there was never his like in Vir- 
ginia. He excelled in solemn, terrific warning and ar- 
raignment of the sinner. He was an apostle of conviction 
and awakening. His classic features, his round, clear, 
thrilling voice, his impassioned manner will never be for- 
gotten by those who heard him. 

George W. Langhorne was a polished, stately, and en- 
ergetic speaker; his sermons were evangelical and tender; 
his address was magnetic and adapted to populdr taste; he 
was never tiresome, and a certain chivalric and high-toned 
spirit was in all his bearing, enhanced by a handsome per- 
son and engaging expression. 

Henry B. Cowles, though not equal in power of mind 
and breadth of culture to those just mentioned, had a fine 
person, a pleasant voice, a natural manner, and a gift of 
uncommon fervor and pungency. As a preacher to the 
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Church and a conductor of revivals he had no superior, 
and his matchless tact and charm of greeting made him a 
very general favorite. 

For about six years a far younger man, just under Dr. 
Edwards’s own age, had astonished and delighted many 
Virginia congregations. This was Leonidas Rosser, a 
well-educated man of great native eloquence regulated by 
careful culture. Peculiar in cast of mind, very dramatic 
in delivery, a brilliant, rousing, intense preacher, he pro- 
duced a sensation wherever he went, and at camp and pro- 
tracted meetings bore the standard of the cross aloft in a 
style high-colored and vehement. 

But chief of all was David S. Doggett, afterward bish- 
op, in whom all the qualities of a great preacher were 
united. [fis sermonizing was well-nigh perfect, his style 
- Addisonian, his delivery charming, his face delicate and 
poetic, his voice silvery and capable of a thrilling cadence; 
and when under full current of feeling and enthusiasm, he 
was absolutely irresistible. For high order of merit in a 
great number of successive sermons he was never equaled. 

A little later four young men were admitted whom John 
E. Edwards learned to love and admire as their splendid 
gifts unfolded in the same blessed ministry of the gospel. 
One of them, when cut down in mid-career, he deeply la- 
mented; two others he mourned as an elder brother sor- 
rows over the younger taken away first; the last preached 
his funeral and wrote his Conference memoir. These men, 
who attained full meridian greatness ere his sun began to 
hang low in the sky, were James A. Duncan, W. W. Ben- 
nett, John D. Blackwell, and John C. Granbery. Of the 
living one I need not speak. As bishop since 1882 he is 
now well known to the Church at large. Of the dead it 
may be added briefly that they all became greatly emi- 
nent, two of them Presidents of Randolph-Macon, the 
“ silver-tongued ”’ Duncan being at his death almost the 
idol of the Conference, and for might and influence as a 
preacher having no superior among us. 
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It was into the midst of such a galaxy that John E. Ed- 
wards came to shine and shed on our congregation a glo- 
rious luster. Differing from all the preachers above de- 
scribed, he trod a path of excellence which was marked 
out for him by his peculiar natural endowments and di- 
rected and developed by the grace of the Holy Spirit. In 
his sermons beauty and solidity were. well combined. If 
the structure was highly ornamented, it was neither frail 
nor flimsy. Ornate, suffused with play of fancy, and here 
and there having imbedded bold and striking figures and 
gorgeous and graphic descriptions, the discourse did not 
lack a strong and well-considered foundation and frame- 
work of exegetical and practical matter in which sound 
doctrine and pertinent application were happily mixed. 
His statements were particularly clear and orderly, his 
analysis exact and philosophic, his practical lessons judi- 
cious and striking, his appeals close and heart-searching. 
He was denied a commanding figure, being in person 
rather diminutive, but he was always erect and in move- 
ment brisk and enthusiastic. His voice was somewhat 
shrill, but penetrating, and wielded with great variety of 
intonation and a careful and skillful modulation. His de- 
livery was graceful and natural, and varying with the phases 
of his subject, never oppressed or offended the hearer. He 
began in a quiet, colloquial manner, with subdued tones, 
and gradually warmed into animated and even vehement 
utterance. His articulation was very distinct, especially 
considering its great rapidity. Few surpassed him in this 
latter quality: he was almost a despair of shorthand re- 
porters. It was said that his rapidity of speech was equal 
to that of Hon. Richard Choate. His preaching was in- 
structive as well as entertaining: regular and attentive 
hearers did not fail to get a good body of divinity and 
many elucidations of difficult scriptures. He occasion- 
ally gave a series on departments of Scripture—such as 
the parables and miracles of our Lord, historical charac- 
ters of the Old Testament, great events, like the creation, 
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flood, etc. His ministry, even to the last, specially at- 
tracted the young. In revivals he was greatly useful and 
successful. Without sensation (he rarely employed odd 
or unusual texts), he reached the masses and knew how 
to prepare his people for effective codperation with an out- 
pouring of the divine Spirit. Thousands of souls were 
converted under his ministry. Bishop Granbery men- 
tions cases of men—one in Missouri, one in Brazil—met 
by him in late years who inquired after Dr. Edwards, un- 
der whose ministry in youth they had been awakened and 
converted. In some of his charges, as in Petersburg, at 
Washington Street, in 1857, the work was great and wide- 
spread. He embodied in three tracts (the “ Pastor’s As- 
sistant’), addressed to unawakened men, penitents, and 
young converts, suitable matter drawn from his large ex- 
perience in such works of grace; and these have been of 
much service and are still in the Publishing House cata- 
logue. Through them, “he being dead yet speaketh,” and 
will speak effectively for many a year. 

Such long service in city stations could not have been 
a fact in his life had he not excelled as a pastor as well as 
in the pulpit. He was systematic, faithful, and discrimi- 
nating in the visitation of his flock, sick and well, old and 
young, rich and poor. Throughout life he made it a point 
to attend the Sunday school and speak to all the children 
personally. He studied variety and freshness in the re- 
ligious exercises of the week, and never suffered them to 
become monotonous or tedious. Asa disciplinarian he was 
kind and forbearing, but firm. He would not tolerate de- 
cided cases of neglect or contempt of Church regulations. 
Especially in his later years he seemed deeply impressed 
with the necessity of lifting up a standard against worldly 
conformity and indulgence in worldly amusements. He 
feared that there was danger of large corruption of our 
membership in this respect, unless the ministers were de- 
cided and inflexible in administration of discipline. This 
apprehension colored much of his correspondence with the 
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Church newspapers in the last ten years. His general 
views of religious life were liberal and enlightened. He 
had not, even in his earlier years, adopted narrow and as- 
cetical notions. He was a total abstainer, certainly for 
the greater part of his life, but was neither fanatical nor 
extreme on the subject of temperance. | 

His comparatively limited opportunities of early educa- 
tion have been mentioned. His thirst for knowledge was 
so intense, however, and his facility in its acquisition so 
great, that his scholarship became quite extensive and 
accurate, embracing a respectable acquaintance with lan- - 
guages and many of the sciences as well as general litera- 
ture, and a thorough study of Divinity and Biblical Criti- 
cism. Employing his pen from an early date, he became 
very expert in the use of that great agency for doing good. 
He wrote several books, besides many articles for reviews 
and magazines and a great mass of correspondence with 
religious newspapers. In this latter field he traveled over 
a large space, giving reminiscences of his varied and event- 
ful life, sketches of famous preachers and other notabilities 
he had met, commenting on current affairs in the Church, 
and setting forth or discussing questions of importance to 
his own denomination and the Church of God at large. 
All this he wrote, currente calamo, even in old age, seldom 
or never rewriting, and making few corrections. There 
was a remarkable ease, naturalness, and aptness of diction 
about whatever he composed; he rarely touched without 
adorning; old and familiar things acquired renewed in- 
terest in his hand. His “Life of Rev. John Wesley 
Childs” and his “ Travels in Europe” were good specimens 
of authorship on the part of a busy clergyman. There 
was a narrow interest in the theme of the first; the second 
followed in a track over which had gone the feet and pens 
of numerous travelers. The publishers, Harper Brothers, 
on whose catalogue it still remains after thirty-six years, 
say that the sale has not ceased—a good evidence of per- 
ennial qualities. It has many gems of description, many 
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thoughtful and instructive observations. But we think 
his most enduring work of the pen will be “ The Log Meet- 
inghouse.” In that remarkable production we have the 
unique example of a man of seventy essaying fiction. 
True, a basis of fact and a fabric of reality are evidently 
in the whole story, but it required art and taste and the 
raconteur’s skill to blend all into a homogeneous and fas- 
cinating narrative. Entertainment is not its only or chief 
ingredient: instruction, religious indoctrination, polemic 
service in behalf of Methodism and evangelical religion 
are accomplished at the same time. The magician’s wand 
touches the early life and later experiences of the author, 
and elicits materials which are woven by fancy into the 
tale, deepening in its interest and power as it progresses. 

In recognition of his distinguished services and of his 
culture, Randolph-Macon College, the denominational in- 
stitution of Virginia, conferred on Mr. Edwards the hon- 
orary degrees first of Master of Arts and subsequently of 
Doctor of Divinity, of both which he was worthy: and 
which were worn without disparagement to a high standard 
of conferment. In time he became, and continued till 
death, a Trustee of Randolph-Macon. At his decease he 
was one of the Vice Presidents of the Board. No Trustee 
had been more punctual or regular in attendance, more 
faithful to his trust, more deeply interested in the welfare 
of the institution. He had, from the beginning, been a 
strong friend and advocate of better education for the 
Methodist ministry. Entering the itinerancy when the 
educational standard in it was comparatively low, he did 
all he could, by example, by utterance, by stimulation of 
others, by encouragement and advocacy of every measure 
in the direction of advanced culture, to raise the standard 
and diffuse culture among the preachers. 

In 1858 he was elected a delegate from his Conference 
to the General Conference, which met that year in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Thenceforward he was a member of every 
subsequent General Conference up to that of 1890 in St. 
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Louis. At this last he was Chairman of his delegation. 
In these eight General Conferences of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, he was a prominent and valuable 
member, serving on important committees, taking a lead- 
ing part in debates and deliberations, and preaching with 
great acceptance in the pulpits of our own and other 
Churches in the cities where the sessions were held. Ile 
belonged to the progressive and advanced wing of Church 
legislators, and favored various measures which did not 
find favor with the Church at large. Chief of these was 
the indefinite extension of the pastoral term. This he 
warmly advocated at New Orleans in 1866, where it at first 
prevailed; but this favorable action was subsequently re- 
considered and the present limit of four years adopted. 
In common with some other distinguished men, Dr. 
Edwards believed the reconsideration to have been an 
error, and at the General Conference in 1870, he and Dr. 
R. A. Young, of Tennessee; J. B. Cottrell, of Alabama; 
Chancellor Landon C. Garland; and the celebrated editor, 
Dr. T. E. Bond, of Baltimore, made a determined attempt 
to stem the tide of conservatism on this subject. Dr. Ed- 
wards presented a minority report from the Committee on 
Itinerancy, and, with the aid of the brethren above named 
argued with ability in its behalf; but the lay element, then 
first sitting in General Conference, proved to be even 
more conservative than the clergy, and the attempt to ex- 
tend the term: was overwhelmingly defeated. After that, 
though his opinions remained unchanged, he made no 
attempt to agitate the question in General Conference or 
elsewhere. He was favorable to considerable liberty on 
the part of ministers in the order and choice of introduc- 
tory and closing services, and strenuously opposed a pre- 
scribed and unchangeable order of divine worship. This 
did not arise from opposition to forms; he rather liked 
these, within certain limits, and would have preferred en- 
largement to undue retrenchment. Loyal to all the sub- 
stantial principles and usages of Methodism, and holding 
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fast to its doctrines and peculiar views of experimental re- 
ligion, he did not look upon every old time custom and 
every plan and regulation of the fathers as a part of the 
“Ark of God,” not to be touched except at peril of spiritual 
blight to the innovator. 

In his relation to the ministry and membership of the 
Church of Christ Dr. Edwards was cordial and catholic 
in his feelings and behavior. In the Bible Society, the 
American Tract Society, and other organizations in which 
the several Protestant Churches were associated, he took 
part for many years, and left the impress of a fraternal and 
tolerant spirit upon all with whom he mingled. In the 
cities where he lived he thoroughly represented the Church 
of his choice in its traditional freedom from bigotry, sec- 
tarianism, and narrowness. He truly loved and sympa- 
thized with “all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincer- 
ity.” For this very reason he felt and sometimes gave 
public expression to sentiments of condemnation toward 
proselyters and bigots who deliberately seek to strengthen 
their own Churches by alluring people away from the 
communions they have voluntarily entered. The writer 
heard him, more than forty years ago, preach a stinging 
sermon on those burning words of our Lord, Matthew 
xxiii. 15. 

In social and family life he appeared to great advantage. 
His was a well-ordered household, ruled by love, where the 
authority of its head, recognized from the beginning, had 
no need for continual or painful assertion. Gathered 
around the husband and father in affectionate admiration 
and confidence, the wife and children (and grandchildren 
when present) formed a circle which it was a privilege to 
enter. Thoroughly hospitable and fond of the society of 
his fellow-men, whether he was entertaining them in his 
own house or enjoying the hospitality of others, Dr. 
Edwards gave himself heartily to the occasion, receiving 
and giving in return the delight of unfeigned good will 
and communion with kindred hearts. He was indeed 
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choice company. Upon the resources.of a well-stored 
mind and a varied experience in life he drew generously 
for the benefit of all. He talked well, but did not monop- 
olize the conversation nor manifest any unpleasant self- 
assertion. Even the youngest and the least distinguished 
felt at ease in his presence and especially in his house. 
He had a Keen sense of the humorous, and could both laugh 
with great enjoyment at the humor or wit of others and 
himself furnish a large fund of amusement and entertain- 
ment for them. He was nothing of a Cassius in disposi- 
tion, and abhorred the grim piety that never smiles. He 
was much interested in the young preachers of the Con- 
ference. His sympathies were readily aroused for them, 
and he was occasionally misled by his tender:iess of heart 
in that direction. He greatly enjoyed the Conferences, 
and attended the District Conferences with the utmost 
punctuality, as well as the more important annual gather- 
ing. The last of both that met before his death had seen 
him in his place with unflagging interest and active mind 
and heart. 

In middle life Dr. Edwards was threatened with serious 
impairment of health. In Norfolk in 1851 and again in 
Richmond in 1855-56 he suffered severe bronchial irrita- 
tion, and his friends and family feared a fatal disease of the 
lungs might be the end. Judicious treatment, temporary 
rest, and the trip to Europe for five or six months in 1856, 
probably his only long vacation in a ministry of over fifty- 
six years, restored him to soundness. Inthe year 1884 he 
had a short but very dangerous illness in Petersburg. 
Relief came at the crisis when his family and parishioners 
were nearly at despair, and much anxious prayer was 
being made for him all over Virginia. During the four 
years that followed, in Danville, his strength and ability 
to walk, especially a considerable distance, were apparent- 
ly leas than formerly. There was, however, no interruption 
of pulpit or pastoral labor nor of his constant use of his 
pen. In that city his golden wedding was publicly cele- 
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brated at the church of which he was pastor (Mt. Vernon), 
May 1, 1888. It was a very interesting occasion and 
largely attended; the Doctor wrote a poem for the auspi- 
cious day which was a high proof of his versatility and 
skill in composition; and the venerable couple received 
many valuable and beautiful presents, and many valued 
communications from absent friends, the gathered wealth 
of the friendships of many years. All passed off happily, 
nor did the shadow of death fall, as in the case of Bishop 
Pierce four years before, so quickly upon the threshold. 
His pastorate closed in Danville successfully, and at the 
Conference of 1888 he was assigned to his last charge, 
Court Street, Lynchburg. Thither he promptly removed, 
and entered cheerfully and vigorously, for a man of more 
than seventy-four, upon his work. He performed a year’s 
work without interruption, was reappointed in 1889, and 
after the pleasant trip to Conference and reunion with his 
brethren at Richmond, where he was elected as representa- 
tive to the General Conference to meet at St. Louis in 
1890, at the head of the delegation, he took up the work 
of his charge with a resolute spirit. His brethren of Court 
Street had provided a conveyance for his use and aided 
him in every way to meet the demands of the work. But 
‘his loss of strength and bodily elasticity, though gradual, 
had become more and more apparent. During the winter 
of 1889-90, la grippe, which had become epidemic in 
much of the United States, began to be prevalent at 
Lynchburg. Dr. Edwards was attacked with severity. 
He recovered after much suffering, finally threw off an 
annoying cough, which was at first quite persistent, and 
got abroad and to work. But he had occasional short re- 
. newals of the symptoms, and from that time whenever he 
was unwell it was somewhat along the same line and often 
seemed relapses into that strange disease. Nevertheless, 
with his brethren, he made the long journey to St. Louis 
safely and attended the session of the General Conference, 
being almost uniformly in his place. The delegates tothe 
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General Conference of 1886, who had not seen him for the 
years intervening, were strongly impressed with his decline 
in that period, and frequently made remarks to that effect. 
Just at the close of the session he contracted a severe cold, 
which was accompanied by a high fever and somewhat of 
la grippe symptoms. He rallied in time to make the 
homeward journey, however, and got safely to the loved 
asylum of affection and attention in Lynchburg. Summer 
had now come on, and he gained some strength with the 
warm weather, performed his round of duties, attended the 
District Conference, and the day before his seventy-sixth 
birthday preached finely to a large congregation under an 
arbor out of doors. As fall came on he had occasional 
attacks and weakened visibly. At the Conference of 1890, 
held in Lynchburg, he received his last appointment. He 
was then considerably debilitated, and ere long he began 
to be prostrated with very serious attacks. Rev. George 
W. Carter was engaged to assist him, and by March, 1891, 
he was confined to his bed and it was evident that the end 
was not far distant. To the Trustees of Randolph-Macon, 
called for a special session at Lynchburg about the middle 
of March, he sent an affectionate message, and a number 
of them visited him then and saw him for the last time. 
He was very weak, but perfectly composed and conscious. 
During all this time of declining health he had talked con- 
cerning his personal salvation with nniform assurance and 
peace. There was no exultation, no rapturous triumph, 
but steady peace. He was not eager to depart, but calmly 
awaiting his Lord’s summons. His views of religious life 
and experience, entertained for so many years, had under- 
gone no change. Ile had often alluded to the fact that at 
the time of his illness in Petersburg, when informed of the 
critical nature of his case, it occurred to him that perhaps 
it might be necessary to prepare himsclf, by some special 
exercise of soul, for the change apparently just at hand; 
but that he found nothing needful, saw plainly that he 
needed only to keep on trusting in Jesus and cleaving to 
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him as before. Thus on the verge of death and eternity, 
he looked confidently and peacefully to his Saviour. So 
now, he was trusting all to the same gracious Lord; lying 
quietly in his arms. To the writer on parting at that 
time, hoping to see him again in two or three days (as in- 
deed was the case), he said: “As Dr. McFerrin said to his 
son, ‘If I should slip away while you are gone, you know 
where to find me.’” For a little while he showed slight 
improvement, but the unfavorable symptoms returned, and 
on the last day of March, 1891, he expired. A friend had 
a little time before his death asked him, “Is all well?” to 
which he faintly responded, “Allis well. In the language 
of Bishop Granbery, in the memoir read at the Conference 
of 1891, “It was a good time to die. He had preached 
his semicentennial sermon. He had celebrated his golden 
wedding. . . . His three sons and their families were 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, one 
of them an honored member of this Conference. A num- 
ber of his spiritual sons were publishing the glorious gos- 
pel which had come to their hearts with saving efficacy 
from hislips. . . . Our whole connection held him in 
‘honor and awaited with tender solicitude tidings from his 
sick room; and many ministers and laymen of other con- 
munions shared the sentiment. His infirm and aged wife 
and his fond children were with him ministering to his 
comfort to the latest breath. He had finished his course, 
and the Master he had served stood at the goal with the 
crown of glory in his hand. The hour had come for rest 
and reward.” 

Funeral services were held at Court Street, Lynchburg, 
on the 2d of April, and at Centenary, Richmond, on the 
3d, on which day, with loving and reverent hands, his body 
was laid to its last repose in Hollywood Cemetery. His 
grave is on the same hill upon which, in different direc- 
tions, lie the ashes of Bishop Doggett, Dr. Smith, and Dr. 
Bennett, and yet nearer his tomb is the monument of the 
young Confederate cavalry leader, Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. 
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The halo of chivalry and gallantry seldom displayed hovers 
‚around the tall granite shaft where the youthful military 
chieftain sleeps; around the grass-covered mound under 
which lies the mortal part of the veteran of the cross of 
Jesus will linger till time shall be no longer the precious 
memories of a long life’s labor in the cause of human sal- 
vation, the glory which is from God, and the fadeless light 
of eternal life. PAuL WHITEHEAD. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW OF SIN AND HOLINESS, 





Tue Arminian world owes Dr. A. T. Bledsoe a debt of 
gratitude it cannot easily pay. In his “Theodicy ” he 
has given us a grand system of Arminian principles, which 
harmonizes with the Bible psychology, and is in perfect 
accord with itself. In his review articles he has demon- 
strated that Calvinism and Pelagianism are both wrong in 
their statement of depravity, and therefore the truth must 
lie somewhere between these two extremes. 

The theological systems of the future can never be what 
they might have been if Dr. Bledsoe had never taken his 
pen to the writings of St. Augustine, John Calvin, and 
Jonathan Edwards. Well might high-churchmen and 
Calvinists wince under his startling facts and iron logic. 
That such a bold thinker and fearless writer should have 
created a stir and provoked some adverse criticisms is no 
more than might have been expected. He has gone to his 
reward, but his work will live. 

Entering the field of theology at the door opened by 
Dr. Bledsoe, we find that the grand error of Calvinism 
includes not only a false definition of depravity, but also 
a false idea of sin and holiness. All Calvinists or Neces- 
sitarians, from St. Augustine to President Edwards, hold 
the doctrine of a necessitated or created holiness. To 
find this fundamental error of Calvinism and to trace it out 
in all its bearings Dr. Bledsoe taxed his giant mind for 
-years. The result was a complete exposé of the errors of 
Edwards’s “Institutes,” and the unfolding of “A Theod- 
icy ” for which the world ought to rejoice and give thanks. 

The psychology adopted by Dr. Bledsoe regards the 
intellect, the sensibilities, and the will as the three grand 
divisions of the mind. By means of these we think, we 
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Jeel, and we act. The great self-active power of the mind 
is the well. All other states of the mind are necessitated 
states; the will only is free. From this analysis of the 
mind he evolved the following grand metaphysical postu- 
late: “No necessitated state of the mind can be its virtue or 
vice.” This being true, virtue and vice, sin and holiness 
lie not in the necessitated actions of the intellect and sen- 
sibilities, but in the free acts of the will. This detects 
and exposes the great central error of Calvinism found in 
the assumption that ““ God made man holy antecedent to vo- 
lation, and made depravity a hell-deserving sin by imputa- 
tion.” Now if God can thus create holiness and impute 
guilt so as to “ deserve damnation,” then the moral universe 
is a solemn farce! We should never lose sight of the fact 
that the possession of all the moral faculties and the posses- 
sion of holiness are two separate and distinct things. The 
controversy as to a “created holiness” and an “imputed 
guilt” could never have originated if these things which 
are distinct had not been confounded. The conditions of 
a moral agent being given, the self-active power of the 
will is the origin and cause of all sin and holiness in man.” 
“We no more believe that Omnipotence can make a free, 
moral, responsible agent virtuous without his intelligent 
choice than did Dr. Bledsoe. Nor is this the teaching of 
our theology. This, it seems to us, is the central idea of 
Dr. Bledsoe’s ‘Cosmos,’ and we rejoice to find in him 
so able an ally.” * 

Unfortunately for Methodism, Mr. Wesley adopted the 
Calvinistic statement of depravity, as well as the Calvin- 
istic error of a“ created holiness;” and not a few Meth- 
odist authors have followed Mr. Wesley. This is a blot 
upon our Arminian Methodism. Mr. Wesley says: 

What is holiness? Is it not essentially love, the love of God? 
» « . and cannot God shed abroad this love in any soul without 


his concurrence, antecedent to his knowledge or consent? And 
supposing this to be done, will love change its nature? Will it be no 


* Dr. Summers, in Christian Advocate, January 23, 1878. 
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longer holiness? . . . You think that Adam “must choose to be 
righteous, must exercise thought and reflection before he could be 
righteous.” Why so? “ Because righteousness is the right use and 
application of our powers.” No, it is not; it is the right state of our 
powers; it is the right dispesition of our souls and the right temper 
of our minds. (Essay on “Original Sin.”) 


To the above, Dr. Bledsoe thus replies: 


Now these questions, which are asked so triumphantly by Mr. 
Wesley, we are compelled to answer in opposition to his views; for 
we hold that God cannot make any man holy “without his concur- 
rence” or codperation. He may indeed shed abroad the feeling of 
love in any soul without his concurrence” or codperation; but this 
‚feeling is the gift of God, and not the holiness of the soul in which 
it is shed abroad. The holiness of the soul consists not in what he 
gives, but in what we do. Hence the feeling of love, which is received 
from God, “without our concurrence and antecedent to our knowl- 
edge and consent,” is not our holiness. It does not make us holy. 
On the contrary, it is only when we coöperate with this God-given 
love, by the exercise of our own wills, that we become holy. God 
does, indeed, give us the power to become holy, but our holiness con- 
sists not in the God-given powers or susceptibilities, but in the obe- 
dient exercise or use of them. Augustine, the first great founder of 
Calvinism, preceded Mr. Wesley in the use of the above argument in 
favor of a necessary holiness. Now observe the precise manner in 
which the error of Augustine takes its rise in his mind. He con- 
founds the passive susceptibilities of the heart with a voluntary state 
of the will. The intellect and the sensibility are the only elements 
in his psychology; the states of them, which are necessitated, consti- 
tute all the phenomena of the mind—the will has disappeared. Ho- 
liness, according to Augustine [and Wesley ], consists in a feeling of 
love to God. He knows that this feeling is derived from the divine 
agency; and hence he concludes that the whole work of conversion 
is due to God, and no part of it is performed by man. “I know,” 
says Augustine, “that I did not make myself love God,” by which he 
means the feeling of love; and this he takes to be true holiness, which 
has been wrought in his heart by the power of God. True, “love is 
the fulfilling of the law,” but love to God is not “ shed abroad in our 
hearts” by the law, but “ by the Holy Ghost.” Augustine is sure the 
whole work is from God, because he is sure that the intellect and the 
sensibility are the whole of man. Thus, having entirely lost sight of 
the only self-active power of the soul (the will) in his system of psy- 
chology, Augustine reduces man to a perfectly passive thing, or ma- 
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chine, in the work of conversion. God does all, absolutely all; and 
man does absolutely nothing. (Southern Review, October, 1876. ) 

This false psychology, which eliminates the will from 
the mind of man, or else hides all its phenomena behind 
those of the passive sensibilities, has always been the 
grand device of Calvinism, from St. Augustine to the 
latest champion of the system. As Dr. Bledsoe shows, 
President Edwards has, in more than a hundred places, 
expressly identified the will with the sensibilities, the vol- 
untary with the emotive phase of man’s nature, the self- 
active states of the free mind in willing with the passive 
states of the necessitated mind in feeling. 

Edwards says that “the will and the affections are not 
two faculties;” “the affections of the soul are not prop- 
erly distinguished from the will, as though they were 
two faculties;” and “all acts of the will are truly acts of 
the affections.” Thus, pleasing and willing, liking and 
acting, are all the same in Calvinistic psychology. The 
feeling of love itself, which is a state of the affections or 
sensibility, is also a state of the will; “for,” say they, 
“all acts of the will are truly acts of the affections.” It 
is in this utter confusion and darkness of a false psychol- 
ogy the great champions of Calvinism have laid the foun- 
dation of their metaphysical scheme of necessity and pre- 
destination. This false psychology enabled them to place 
true virtue or holiness in'the concreated disposition of 
Adam’s soul, or in his implanted affections. But, in this 
view of the case, Adam could not have deserved praise for 
the qualities bestowed upon him in the act of creation; 
and hence those qualities could not have been his virtue 
or holiness. Every man’s virtue or holiness consists not 
in holy feeling, but in the holy exercise of the will. A 
virtuous act is not a spontaneous and irresistible emotion 
of the sensibilities, but a voluntary exercise and going 
forth of the will in obedience to God. The only form of 
love that results in holiness is that which produces obedi- 
ence. If the Bible had been written expressly to refute 
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the Calvinistic idea of holiness, it could not have been 
more pointed and explicit. “ This is the love of God, that 
we keep his commandments.” “Let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue; but in deed and in truth.” “He that 
hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me.” Hence the doctrine which makes true virtue 
or holiness consist in the passive states of the sensibilities, 
or the spontaneous feelings of the heart, stands in direct 
opposition to the word of God and ignores the plainest 
facts in psychology. 

It seems that Mr. Wesley never suspected that the cen- 
tral error of Calvinism was hid away in its false psychol- 
ogy. By adopting the Calvinistic idea of sin and holiness 
he was led into the error that God could make any man 
holy “ without his concurrence, antecedent to his knowl- 
edge or consent,” and that depravity was, by divine impu- 
tation, a “sin deserving God’s wrath and eternal damna- 
tion.” To harmonize this with the great central Arminian 
idea of free will was impossible; hence the inconsisten- 
cies to be found here and there in our standard works. 

Those who contend that Adam was created holy seem 
to have but one idea of holiness, and that is purity, or free- 
dom from moral corruption; while those who reject the 
idea of a “created holiness” use the term in a metaphys- 
ical sense, as the result of the right use of our moral pow- 
ers. And while they do not deny that Adam was created 
pure—free from all moral taint—yet they hold that a “ cre- 
ated holiness” is a contradiction of terms; and, therefore, 
in the very nature of things, Adam could not have been 
created holy any more than he could have been created 
sinful. God can create sin. as easily as holiness; but 
neither is the result of creative power. Sin and holiness, 
in man, is the result of volition, and not the product of 
any necessitated states of the mind. Dr. Ralston, having 
adopted the Calvinistic error of a created holiness, grap- 
ples with the question thus: 

Holiness, or moral purity, is the most important part of this image 
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of God [in which man was created]. . . . That man originally 
possessed absolute and essential holiness, independent of God, we do 
not believe. None but God, the fountain of holiness, can possess this 
quality in an independent and supreme sense. Man, therefore, de- 
rived holiness from his immediate connection and direct communion 
with God. He who is infinitely holy himself could not, con- 
sistently with his nature, have produced an unholy [impure ] creature. 
The stream must partake of the nature of the fountain. Therefore 
man was created, in a moral sense, “without spot or wrinkle.” 
(“ Elements of Divinity,” p. 99.) 


Observe: 1. The use of the terms “moral purity ” and 
“without spot or wrinkle” as synonyms for “holiness ”’ 
shows in what sense Dr. Ralston here used the word “ ho- 
liness.” 2, When the Doctor tried to carry man’s original 
holiness beyond “ moral purity,”’ he was forced to use the 
term “communion with God,” which, implies the exercise 
of man’s highest and noblest powers. The question is not 
whether “man was created without spot or wrinkle,” but 
was he created holy? This question Dr. Ralston grappled 
with, but failed to answer. His final “therefore” only 
tells us that “man was created without spot or wrinkle! ” 
Of course he was. 

The doctrines of created holiness and created sin stand 
or fall together. They both had their origin in the doc- 
trine of divine necessity. To hold to created holiness, 
and not to created sin, isabsurd; and to hold to either one 
of them and to liberty is worse than absurd. Liberty, in 
contradistinction to necessity, is the great distinctive doc- 
trine of Arminian Methodism, around which all other doc- 
trines revolve. In the very nature of things, God cannot 
by a sovereign act create sin or holiness. The laws gov- 
erning moral action are as eternal and immutable as God 
himself. Sin and holiness are not objects of creative 
power. If God can create sin and holiness, then he can 
propagate sin and holiness, and the whole moral universe 
is a farce! Bishop Marvin truly says: 

Sin is a transgression of the law. Let it be remembered that sin 
is an act. Men seem sometimes to lose sight of this and speak of 
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sin as something that existe. It is not a substance, but an act; nota 
thing existing, but a thing done. It is an act against God’s law, and 
80, consequently, against himself. It is not only an act, but a volun- 
tary act. Rightness and wrongness, morally, belong only to this class 
of acts; or right and wrong, morally, imply personal character, and 
to this volition is necessary. In other words, the act must proceed 
from the agent and originate with him to be his act; and if it be not 
his, it cannot affect his character. Moral right and wrong [ holiness 
and sin ] imply something more than conformity or nonconformity to 
a rule—that is, that the conformity or nonconformity be caused by 
the subject of it, and not produced by any other agent. (“The Work 
of Christ,” p. 16.) 


This grinds Mr. Wesley’s definition of holiness to pow- 
der. It bears with equal force against the idea that “ de- 
pravity isa sin.” While Adam’s posterity have inherited 
a depraved state, yet this state cannot be sinful to them, 
because it lacks the one indispensable factor of all sin— 
viz., “The act must proceed from the agent and originate 
with him to be his act; and if it be not his, it cannot af- 
fect his character;” “it must be caused by the subject 
of it, and not produced by any other agency.” There 
may supervene upon this wrong act a retroaction, induc- 
ing a sinful state; but while this reflex influence may 
come back upon the agent acting, inducing a sinful state 
to him, because the “act originated with him,” yet the 
results which are transferred to his posterity cannot be 
sinful to them. Once admit that God can make any man 
“holy without his concurrence—antecedent to his knowl- 
edge or consent,” and that he cah, by an act of imputa- 
tion, make inherited “depravity a hell-deserving sin,” 
then virtue and vice, sin and holiness lose all distinction, 
and the moral government of God becomes a chimera, 
and the awards of eternity a Utopian dream! 

Genuine Arminianism rejects the Calvinistic view of 
depravity on the one hand and the Pelagian view on the 
other. In the controversy between Augustine and Pela- 
gius both took extreme grounds and both ran into error. 
Pelagius denied the doctrine of depravity as a fact, while 
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Augustine affirmed that depravity was not only a fact, 
but a sin; not only asin, but a “sin that deserves the wrath 
of God and eternal damnation!” During the first four 
hundred years of the Christian era none of the fathers ever 
spoke of depravity as a “sin.” But when the dogma of 
baptismal regeneration crept into the Church, the logical 
sequence was that all infants dying unbaptized were lost. 
This stirred the soul of Pelagius, and he asked: “ Lost! 
lost for what? because they were not baptized?” To 
meet this Augustine postulated the horrible dogma: “ De- 
pravity is a sin deserving the wrath of God and eternal 
damnation!” Through the agency and influence of Augus- 
tine this dogma was baptized into the creed of the Church 
under the name of “Original Sin!” This remained the 
creed of the Church for centuries. When Martin Luther, 
the Augustinian monk, left the Church of Rome, he brought 
this dogma of Augustine with him, and it was embodied 
in the Second Article of the Augsburg Confession. From 
the Augsburg Confession the Reformers, who organized 
the Church of England, took the dogma that “original 
sin in every one that is born into the world deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation;” and, in these awful words, 
incorporated it into her Ninth Article as the counterpart 
of the dogma of baptismal regeneration found in her Rit- 
ual for Infant Baptism. Now, as a minister of the Church 
of England, Mr. Wesley started out with both these er- 
rors in his creed—quoting both the Ninth Article and the 
Ritual of the Church as authority. Although starting as 
a High-churchman, Mr. Wesley proved to be a great Re- 
former. All the leading errors of Augustinianism are ex- 
purgated from the Articles of Faith which Mr, Wesley 
prepared for American Methodists, and which they had 
the good sense to adopt. Thus we have a creed whose 
Articles steer clear of Augustinianism on the one hand 
and Pelagianism on the other. The depravity taught in 
this creed is neither a “sin” nor a “fault.” It is an in- 
berited result of sin—of Adam’s sin—and in its tenden- 
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cies leads us to commit sin; but, in itself, depravity is not 
sin. This view of depravity is as far from Pelagianism as 
it is from Augustinianism or Calvinism. The day has 
now passed when all who reject the Calvinistic statement 
of depravity are to be branded as Pelagians.* 

The term “original sin,” though long in use by theolo- 
gians, and freely admitted into Arminian theology, had 
its origin with Augustine and properly belongs to Calvin- 
istic theology, Calvinism being the outgrowth of Augus- 
tinianism. Hence “original sin,” as a synonym for de- 
pravity, is misleading in Arminian theology; far while 
depravity is a fact, it is not asi. As a fact clearly re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, broadly recorded in human his- 
tory, deeply realized in human experience, and thoroughly 
underlying the whole economy of grace, depravity stands 
firmly established; and no Pelagian dialectics can set its 
proofs aside. As to the origin of depravity, we trace it 
back to Adam, as the result of his sin and fall. Such is 
the Bible account; and, viewed as a “universal disorder,” 
such is the only rational account. But this does not de- 
termine the law of its transmission—much less does it de- 
termine the transmission to be by a “law of retributive 
justice in the universal punishment of a universal guilt.” 
What, then, is the law by which depravity is transmitted 
from Adam to his posterity? According to Calvinists, 
“the law is that of retributive justice.’ They say: “ The 
race is held to be guilty, not only in depravity, and because 
of it, but also before it, and as the ground of it. Hence 
depravity is distinctive punishment.” Now, if depravity 
is inflicted as a punishment, the subjects of this punish- 
ment must have been previously guilty so as to deserve 
this penal infliction. And if we ask, “ Whence this guilt 
upon all the race?” they answer: “From a participation 
in the sin of Adam.” Then if we ask, “ What is the 
ground of this participation?” they reply: “ This partici- 

* “Tt might admit of discussion whether Semi-Pelagianism is not 
real Christianity.” (“ Works of Arminius,” Vol. L, p. 371.) 
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pation is on the ground of a real oneness, or a representa- 
tive oneness, with Adam.” Those who say the oneness 
with Adam is real hold that “the very sinful act of Adam 
is the sinful act of every individual of the race.” Those 
who hold that oneness with Adam is representative con- 
tend that “the guilt of Adam’s sin is imputed to each as 
represented by him.” 

We now have the key to the whole system of Calvin- 
ism. For if God can so impute the sin of Adam to his 
posterity as to make them “ guilty, deserving his wrath 
and eternal damnation,” then there can be no injustice in 
the infliction of such a penalty. This lays a broad founda- 
tion for sovereign election and a limited atonement; for 
God wrongs no man by delivering him over to his just 
deserts. It also lays a broad foundation for “imputed 
righteousness,” for any man who believes in “imputed 
sin ”’ is forced to accept the doctrine of “imputed right- 
eousness.’ 

Every true Arminian is compelled to deny that any 
soul could be doomed to eternal damnation for the sin of 
another. Hence it must be apparent that the doctrine of 
hereditary or imputed guilt clashes with the doctrines of 
Arminianism which distinguish it from Calvinism. Nor 
is it necessary to make depravity a “sin deserving eternal 
damnation ”’ in order to meet the heresy of Pelagius. And 
while many of our ablest Arminian divines have accepted 
the Calvinistic statement of depravity, yet when we gather 
up all the qualifying terms we have really no doctrine of 
this “hereditary guilt” left. Having quoted the text, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” Mr. Watson says: 
‘Whether we understand this of future felicity or of the 
Church, the case is settled: in neither case can infants be 
under wrath and liable to condemnation.” * Dr. Summers 
says: “Infants are in a state of gracious ceceplance with 
God.” ¢ Dr. Fisk says: 

Guilt is not imputed until, by voluntary rejection af the gospel, 

*“Tnstitutes,” p. 303. t+ Com. on Ritual, p. an Bun 
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man makes the depravity of his nature the object of his own choice. 
Hence, through the grace of the gospel, all are born free from con 
demnation. (“ Calvinistic Controversy.” ) 

After quoting the above, Dr. Whedon says: 

Hence it is essentially the doctrine of our best writers, in beauti- 
ful harmony with Arminian theology, that all actual sinners are actual 
apostates from a state of grace. 

In commenting upon that much-abused text, “ 7 nature 
the children of wrath, ” Dr. Whedon says: 

We may contemplate the race as a body of living men, under 
Christ, but unregenerate. Their condemnation, then, arises from 
their native depravity responsibly sanctioned by their own free act 
and their rejection of Christ and holiness. Men, then, are damned 
by nature, damned by justice, and even damned by grace. It is in 
this view of men that Paul calls them “by nature children of wrath.” 

Yet this text has been quoted a thousand times to prove 
that every infant is “by nature a child of wrath,” and 
“under the wrath of God deserving eternal damnation.” 
Upon this dogma Augustine, Calvin, and Edwards have 
logically constructed a system of theology which leaves a 
large portion of Adam’s race to perish forever, without 
impeaching the divine justice; for if “depravity is a sin 
deserving God’s wrath and damnation,” there can be no 
injustice in leaving any one thus guilty to suffer the bitter 
pains of eternal death! No course of reasoning can over- 
throw the logical deductions of Calvinism, if we admit the 
premises postulated in the Calvinistic definition and state- 
ment of depravity. The mistake Mr. Wesley made, in his 
“Essay on Original Sin,” was to assume that there was 
no halfway ground between Calvinism and Pelagianism 
on the doctrine of depravity. Hence he, and all who agree 
with him, adopted the Calvinistic theory of imputed or 
hereditary guili, and then tried to escape from the logical 
deductions of that theory, and thereby subjected them- 
selves to the often repeated charge of “starting Calvin- 
ists and ending Pelagians.” 

While we inherit depravity from the first Adam, we also 
inherit “initial grace” from Christ, the second Adam. 
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This depravity, which deprived the race of spiritual life, 
makes the new birth a necessity. The dying infant, be- 
ing already “in a state of gracious acceptance with God,” 
is passive in the act by which the Holy Spirit imparts 
spiritual life, just as it was passive in the effects of the 
fall and in the reception of initial or “preventing grace.” 
The adult sinner receives pardon for his actual sins, and 
is ‘renewed in the divine image by faith.” Thus the 
gracious influences of the atonement so far countervail 
our depraved propensities as to make salvation possible to 
every individual. The question is not what might have 
been the effects of the fall if the race had been propagated 
aside from the atonement, but what is the moral status of 
the race under a remedial dispensation? After all that has 
been written on this subject, it seems clear that Paul 
teaches that the race is passive in the plan of redemption 
to the full extent that they were passive in the fall. And 
the Bible every where leads us to believe that as the race was 
permitted to propagate itself by virtue of the atonement, 
so, by virtue of the same atonement, every man is born in 
a “state of gracious acceptance with God,” and has, from 
his birth, “initial grace” sufficient to make his salvation 
possible. ‘“ Hence it is essentially the doctrine of our 
best writers, in beautiful harmony with Arminian theol- 
ogy, that all actual sinners are actual apostates from a 
state of grace.” In Romans v. 18, 19 Paul has simply 
stated facts, but the exact modus operand: by which he 
reached these facts is not’stated. If all the wild specula- 
tions that have been made in regard to these facts were 
expurgated from our text-books in theology, how it would 
reduce their size and relieve the young student of divin- 
ity! We learn from this investigation: 

1. That depravity is not a real entity existing per se— 
not an actual substance, or entity, projected into the human 
constitution; but it is a perversion of man’s original pow- 
ers. ‘The simple statement is,” says Dr. Fisk, “the soul 
has become essentially disordered.” 

23 
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2. That any revision of the Calvinistic creed that does 
not include a new definition of holiness and a restatement 
of depravity will fail to relieve the system of its central 
error. 

3. That the residue theory of regeneration, being a pos- 
tulate of Calvinism, is a blot upon Arminian Methodism, 
and should, therefore, be expurgated from our text-books 
in theology as Mr. Wesley erased it from our Articles of 
Faith, _ | 

4. That the holiness required of us is more than “a state 
of moral purity,” or “the right state of our powers,” or 
“the right femper of our minds,” or “the right disposition 
of our souls ”—Bible holiness is more than all these nega- 
tive virtues and necessitated states of our souls, which cul- 
minate in “doing no harm.” God will give us every pre- 
requisite to holiness, but the “righteousness of the law 
must be fulfilled in us.” Now one of the indispensable 
prerequisites to holiness, in a moral creature, is a pure 
moral nature; hence God created Adam pure. And, in 
arranging the plan of salvation, God saw that justification 
would be of no avail to fallen man unless his moral nature 
was “ purified’? and “renewed in the image of him who 
created him;” so God provided that in every case where 
he “forgives our sins” he then and there “cleanses us 
from all unrighteousness,” and we “put on the new. man 
which is created according to the [original] divine pattern 
in uprighiness and moral purity.”’ Here is the true phi- 
losophy of the Christian life, which unfolds to us the na- 
ture and extent of the new birth. J. M. BoLanp. 

Paris, Ky. 


WHAT IS A HIGHER SPHERE FOR WOMAN? 





Over generation has felt a remarkable social stir circling 
around woman. ‘This is her century. One by one the 
fetters that have held her down and kept her in a state of 
mental suppression for ages past are being loosed, and it 
is a far greater, grander exodus than Israel’s. 

But the question which presents itself to every earnest 
mind is: “What is she to be and to do now? Is there a 
higher sphere for her in this morning of her freedom than 
to try to make herself like a man? Shall she seek politi- 
cal power through the ballot and other means that have 
been indiscriminately given to seven million négroes and 
a horde of illiterate foreigners? or is there wider use for 
the employment of her powers? 

The so-called “advanced women” of this age have done 
much toward raising the status of womanhood. The old 
tests and standards put upon women are obsolete. Since 
their admission, in these days, to all the higher branches 
of learning in science, art, medicine, etc., the standard of 
an educated woman has necessarily risen. ‘This higher 
intellectual standard has created a class who are not only 
able to hold their own with men in different branches of 
learning, but to eclipse them in many, and thus it has im- 
pressed them with the reality and dignity of their position 
in the world. Not only has widespread education proved 
woman’s latent powers, but her temperance work, its age, 
its growth, its power, its finances, and her Church and 
philanthropic organizations, her boards and committees 
have proved her ability as organizer and economist. 

This new impetus in the life of woman has been brought 
about largely, although not exclusively, by those called 
jeeringly “strong-minded women.” They have kept agi- 
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tating great questions on personal rights and personal re- 
sponsibilities, and have stood out bravely against sneering 
men and reproachful women until their leaven of truth has 
permeated society and gradually forced open wider ways. 
But although their work thus far has been one of benefit 
to their sex which should be recognized by all, it is a 
matter of lasting regret that these pioneers of the true 
woman’s rights movement have merged their philanthro- 
pies and systems of higher education into the question of 
the ballot foravoman and are showing more and more that 
the climax of their ambitions is in the bringing about of 
woman suffrage and in leading women out into political 
work. - 
Eyery truth going beyond a certain boundary line be- 
comes falsehood, and when it is asserted that because 
woman is man’s equal in many respects and because she 
has shown herself capable of rising immeasurably higher 
than her ancestors she is, therefore, capable of taking the 
government upon ber shoulders and holding equal posi- 
tions with men in all forms of politics, and at the same 
time is capable of retaining womanly qualities, an impos- 
sibility is asserted. Her nature emphasizes a peculiar and 
distinct work. It is not a question as to power or supe- 
riority between man and woman as individuals pursuing 
the same ends and purposes in life, but of innate differ- 
ences tending toward widely differentiated missions. The 
idea brought forward by the advocates of woman suffrage 
that boys and girls are unlike only because they have been 
so trained, and that all employments, sports, and work 
should be opened to them in common, is a most hazardous 
one. No wise parent will train a son and daughter alike. 
They are born with different natures, and indicate even in 
babyhood their total unlikeness. Each should be edu- 
cated equally well, but differently, because they must oc- 
cupy different spheres in life. Thus only can the harmony 
of the sexes be maintained. 

The true education of woman is that which develops the 
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ideal of womanhood as distinct from manhood, which 
makes her a blessing and comfort to social and home life 
' such as God meant her to be, and not a poor imitation of 
man. All the treasures of literature, art, and science 
should be open to her; but her education should have the 
distinct aim of making her more fit to properly fill the 
worthy place for which God has endowed her by the pe- 
culiarities of her nature. There is not in society to-day a 
more dangerous public enemy than the woman who, under 
the selfish idea of lifting herself up into a higher intellec- 
tual position, deliberately unfits herself for social and do- 
mestic duties and makes of herself such that no home 
could be brighter, better, or happier for her presence in it. 

John Stuart Mill, in his book on “Subjection of Wom- 
en, teaches that development of feminine qualities is the 
result of women having been trained to cultivate them 
from infancy and to suppress all that is not generally ac- 
cepted as peculiarly feminine; and in his pessimistic views 
of marriage the only redemption he holds out for that ' 
‘“ hazardous experiment” is that in the course of several 
generations woman, by having been ushered into all busi- 
ness with men, will become so like them that they can live 
more harmoniously together. But Shakespeare, the pro- 
foundest penetrator into human nature of modern times, 
is fond of dealing with women who were never trained in 
peculiar feminine qualities, but simply allowed to grow 
and develop as nature directed; and we have in such char- 
acters as “ Perdita,” “Rosalind,” “ Portia,” and others a 
more noticeable display of sweetness, ingenuousness, art- 
lessness, moral beauty, and all the distinctively womanly 
characteristics than in any other women he has portrayed, 
and these naturally developed women have been the most 
attractive and most helpful to men. If ever the present 
system of things in our country shall have passed away, 
amid strife, bloodshed, and revolution more horrible than 
any which the world has yet seen, it will be because the 
rising generation of women have been led by extremists to 
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undervalue the true sphere of woman and have ceased to 


acknowledge and to reverence the home as the very foun- 
tain of civilization. All education and training for women 
should have for its objeet the building of character for a 
specific end. Even a business education should have this 
for its prime object rather than the mere earning of money. 

The statement has been made by woman suffragists that 
there is a large majority of women in the United States, 
and the question asked: How are these women to be sup- 
ported? If they do the same work men do, why is there 
such an ineqality in wages? Give woman the ballot, they 
say, and this state of affairs would not long continue. 

But the statement they make concerning a majority is 
_ incorrect, according to statistics. . In 1880, the latest cen- 
sus that we have in a perfect condition, there were 871,- 
857 more males than females, and this excess of males has 
existed from the foundation of the government. There 
has never been a majority of women in the United States. 
“Even in Utah, where defiance has been hurled at all laws 
of God and man, the male population predominates by a 
decisive figure. In 1880 the preponderance of men ex- 
ceeded four thousand. 

In New England alone it is true that there are more 
women than men, and those women have striven to erect 
into an ideal for all what is in reality a necessity but for 
a small fraction of their sex: self-support in competition 
with men. Marian Harland says: “There should be a 
strictly business education for women, that their abilities 
may be developed; and then ¢f it is necessary for them to 
earn their livelihood they should undertake the allotted 
labor with the forceful purpose of performing it as if it 
were the one object in life, and thus would be raised up 
for this generation a class of business women who would 
dignify their sex and quell the clamor of the prisoners of 
poverty.” This gifted writer shows that no business life 
could mean to women, as a class, what it does tomen. A 
man’s business is his life, while women in general regard 
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such labor as but a means to an end, and they discontinue 
it without hesitation at the first given opportunity. Some 
women having an avocation to which their hearts are 
wedded, whether it be teaching, writing, art, or other 
employment, continue in it as a life work, and where they 
do faithful and efficient work they are appreciated and 
abundantly repaid. Yet it is a fact that the business that 
satisfies a womanly heart and life is a retired one, and not 
one in which she is pushed and jostled daily by men. Is 
it not clear, too, that, without any legislating on the sub- 
ject, there is coming to pass a radical change in this ques- 
tion of equal wages for equal work? 

Florence Nightingale says: “ People cry out and deplore 
the unremunerative employments of women. The true 
want is the other way. Women really trained and capa- 
ble of good work can command any wages or salaries.” 
As women show themselves capable they are already fill- 
ing chairs in colleges and universities, and are making 
themselves known as superior physicians and scientists in 
many lines, and their wages are (like the wages of men) 
according to their demands. 

This question and others touching the external points 
of woman’s life are much argued, and yet they are like 
the tithes of mint and anise as compared with the weight- 
ier matters of the law. Tothe end of time the vast major- 
ity of women will marry. All means of education and 
refinement should be open to them, not to fit them for the 
platform nor for the pulpit, but for the sacredest calling 
that God ever gave to a human being. The dignity of a 
vocation is always to be measured by the seriousness of 
the preparation made for it. How, then, do we appraise 
marriage? The family is the primal institute of society 
upon which the Church and State are builded; a healthy 
home life among a people, the simple tastes and delights 
which make the hearth the center of all the brightest joys 
keep the national energies vital and pure. The best power 
of the people draws its inspiration from the home, and the 
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cause of much of the crime and vice in our country to-day 
is due to the looseness of the marriage tie, the ease with 
which divorces may be obtained, and the general unfitness 
of women to fill this highest and most difficult of places. 
What sort of women are needed for the purifying and en- 
nobling of this center of civilization, the home—the 
weak, frivolous, untrained, doll-faced girl; the loud, 
strong, political woman, who keeps herself well informed 
on questions of free trade and tariff, and grows eloquent 
on “ No taxation without representation?” By no means. 

A woman’s influence may be a most telling power in 
public as well as in private life, if she pursue her course 
with a strong mind, a loyal heart, and a quiet demeanor. 
Let the sting be forever obliterated from the expression, 
“ strong-minded women.” What we want to build up the 
home life is strong-minded women, if only their minds are 
strong in the right direction. Weakness is by no means 
. synonymous with goodness and womanliness. There are 
plenty of weak and negative and colorless women, but it 
is not these who will stand up for the noblest principles 
being given their sex. It is these very insipid women 
who will follow in the trail of unwise leaders simply be- 
cause they are too flaccid to resist, too plastic to resent, 
too vain and self-complacent to investigate thoroughly 
any subject. The negative qualities which it has been 
the fashion for poets and those who are not poets to ideal- 
ize in women are, in most cases, the direct causes of evil. 
Our civilization of to-day has no use for these invertebrate 
women. They may be incapable of Lady Macbeth’s 
crimes, but they are invariably given up to small sins, 
which are just as ruinous in the end. Far better than the 
sickly sentimentalism of weak-minded women is the wom- 
anly grandeur which possesses those two characteristics 
of strength, the power of self-support and that of volun- 
tary obedience and self-effacement. The highest virtues 
are the product of the strongest natures. Virtue means 
strength, and even patience, that distinctive feminine 
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quality, is more conscious endeavor than negative accept- 
ance. With wifehood and motherhood possessing these 
large qualities of a truly strong mind, noble heart, and 
patient life, not only would woman benefit her own sex, 
but the benefit would be deep and lasting to all mankind. 

The spirit that many of our women show to-day of iso- 
lating woman’s powers and work from men’s has at the 
root of it that feeling of antipathy of which they accuse 
men with such indignation. Nothing is truer than that 

The woman's cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or Godlike, bond or free. 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow? 

The motto of woman suffragists in the question of the 
ballot is: “We mean to be as good-natured as sunshine, 
but persistent as fate.” Some of our nobly progressive 
English women seem to have the same motto in the other 
direction, and it is to be regretted that the women of our 
own country who see the danger of a political career open 
to both sexes in common do not oftener express their sen- 
timents where they will reach the hearts of more of our 
young women before the channel of their lives is turned 
in the wrong direction. One of the most surprising falla- 
cies advanced by advocates of woman’s “rights” is that 
women will purify every place they enter. They seem to 
lose sight of the fact that the franchise of women would 
not simply allow a few well-conducted, well-educated la- 
dies to quietly record their vote, but would let in the far 
wider flood of the uneducated, the unrestrained, the emo- 
tional, and irrational. For, among the negroes and foreign- 
ers from the lowest grades of society, are there not nearly 
as many women as men? To be sure, these types of 
women are not interested in advancing this movement, as 
they are not especially interested in the advance of any- 
thing; but if they had unrestricted power, they would 
eagerly take advantage of it for disastrous ends. 

If women even in the best grade of society are intruded 
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into the political world, with all its angry partisanship and 
desire for victory, how can they retain the qualities which 
they have gained by a certain seclusion from the strife of 
crowds? Are they alone of all created things uninflu- 
enced by their environment? 

Even in the higher classes of society, it is assuming a 
great deal to suppose that women would always be on the 
side of temperance or peace or justice. We have no way 
of judging of the future but by the past, and some of the 
worst wars with which Europe has been afflicted have been 
brought about by women. 

It is doubtless true that there are few women of any en- 
ergy or brain power who have not felt an ardent longing 
for a freer hand in life. Men as a race are the stronger 
physically and intellectually, but every man is not every 
woman’s superior, and women of ability do not easily find 
their masters. Yet they should know, if they are able to 
judge of general questions, that to upset present political 
conditions for the admission of a few exceptions would be 
as disastrous to the well-being of society as to obliterate 
all other distinctions of sex. One of their strongest argu- 
ments is that woman suffrage would equalize property 
rights. Miss Willard says: “Why should we have no 
voice in making laws under which our property may be 
confiscated and we may be imprisoned? Why should 
men, and men only, fix the penalties of their crimes against 
the other half of the human race and appoint themselves 
Legislature, judge, jury, and executive in every case like 
this?” Certainly there is no justice in the injustice that 
has been manifested toward women concerning their pri- 
vate property, but why lose all faith in the power of men 
to right wrongs? 

There is such a thing as having an influence in affairs 
without lifting up our voice in the streets. The greatest 
power in the universe moves silently. There is no ques- 
tion but that there has been great selfishness and wrong 
manifested by men in the affairs of government, but as 
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our wisest statesmen and our Christian men are more and 
more coming to the front, meeting these problems of so- 
cial life, and seeking to adjust them, there will come 
a time when woman’s property and all her personal 
rights will be guarded and protected with a chivalry that 
could never be displayed if we recklessly run the risk of 
hazarding the most sacred responsibilities of life in becom 
ing woman propagandists. 

Nor can England be instanced as an example for us to 
follow in the matter of local franchise, for, as Mr. Blaine 
said to Mr. Gladstone in discussion upon another subject, 
‘human government is not a machine, and even machines 
cannot be so perfectly adjusted as to work with equal ef- 
fectiveness in all places and under all conditions. Eng- 
land is an insular monarchy with class government, while 
the United States is a continental republic, and well-nigh 
forty times as large as Great Britain.” The examples we 
have had from there and from a few states in our Union 
of women voting on certain local questions can give no 
adequate idea of the state of affairs that would be brought 
about if all women were allowed on all questions a free 
hand at the ballot. 

One of the most serious objections to the better class 
of our young women entering upon the political arena and 
seeking office (which, of course, would be but the next 
step) is that it would change the current of their ambition 
from its legitimate and higher course. Already domestic 
tastes and the ennobling of social life are too lightly es- 
teemed by the rising generation of women. They are ex- 
tremely jealous of their intellectual equality with men, as 
if it were doubted that they could become thoroughly in- 
formed in all public matters and could hold governmental 
positions throughout the country. It is not a question of 
competency, but of expediency. 

There is just so much time allotted to each human being 
to live his or her life and accomplish a mission; any hon- 
est woman who puts the energies of her life into social and 
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domestic channels knows that all her time and strength 
are absorbed. But she cannot honor God nor her race in 
any other possible vocation as nobly as in such work. 
Unquestionably there are some women who have a special 
call and mission to lines of work outside the home, but 
they have no right to teach that their work is higher and 
more desirable than that which falls to the lot of the great 
majority of women, and thus bring discontent and dissat- 
isfaction instead of encouragement to the self-sacrificing 
lives that are really answering to the sacredest of God’s 
calls. Motherhood is the prime fashioner of humanity, the 
first in order of time and in degree of importance. One 
of the most serious errors in our modern way of thinking 
js the doing away of old-fashioned motherhood. A young 
married woman will secure from an employment office a 
girl who undertakes to relieve her of the charge of her 
little one, and the mother intrusts the soul-mothering of 
her child to this mere hireling. So the child is left under 
the constant influence of this ignorant stranger, to draw 
into its inner being the life of her uncultured soul; and the 
mother is free to enter into outside amusements, and, if 
woman suffrage come to pass, she must keep herself in- 
formed on all the social and politieal problems of the day 
and discharge her trust of an immortal soul by proxy! 

Is there any dishonorable filling of an office in these 
days to be compared with this? There are two features 
in nation building which are peculiarly the work of wom- 
en: the physical and the social. 

What is to be the future character of the nation? Shall 
our sons and daughters inherit weak nervous constitu- 
tions or shall they have strength of muscle and vigor of 
brain? For answer we must look chiefly to the mothers. 
Whether we shall have a strong intellectual people de- 
pends most of all upon our women and their just appre- 
hension of all the possibilities attaching to the holy office 
of motherhood. 

The greatly good men of the world have nearly always 
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had greatly good mothers. John Quincy Adams said: 
“All that I am my mother made me.” John Wesley’s life 
was molded from the beginning by his mother. When 
Napoleon felt his interest for France the keenest and was 
asked in a time of emergency what was the greatest need 
of his country, he replied: “Mothers!” One of the most 
gifted men the Church has ever had, constructing the 
framework of Catholic dogma and ruling by his writings 
the theology of Christendom for over a thousand years, 
has left us in his “ Confessions” the story that will long 
enshrine bis beloved mother, Monica. 

Woman’s sublime work is to nurse heroic souls and 
send them forth full-armed to the stern battle of life with 
the Spartan mother’s mandate as she handed to her son 
his shield: “ With it or upon it.” Victory or death. 

Ah! women, around whose board sit the statesmen of 
the future, the lawyers, judges, physicians, legislators, 
ministers, and perchance the inventors of the next genera- 
tion, how important is our work! Is there any mission 
that could be graded above it? And as Christ came, 
woman’s truest friend, and formulated principles that es- 
tablished for her a new social standard, so should she work 
for him in outside service when her home obligations have 
been met. We read but one text in Scripture concerning 
himself which is recorded for us, and that text was an 
epitome of his life: “ He hath sent me to heal the brdken- 
hearted, to open the eyes of the blind, and to set at liberty 
them that are bruised.” Ah, why should women be clam- 
oring here and there for positions, when, if we could but 
see it, there are positions right at our doors clamoring for 
us, where we may walk side by side with the Son of God? 
There are social wrongs in abundance among us waiting 
to be voiced. One hundred thousand children are at work 
daily in New York alone, the golden hours of childhood 
sowing for them no joy nor health nor knowledge. The 
kindergarten (child garden) work, the bending of all en- 
ergies to the task of saving the lost, helping the poor, 
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lifting up the needy and destitute, seeking some protec- 
tion for the waifs of our streets, healing the diseased and 
deformed whom earlier eyes doomed to the nonsurvival 
of the fittest, the blessing, ennobling, and sweetening of 
humanity: to fashion a womanhood that shall have these 
for its ideal is the problem of the education of our daugh- 
ters. Nothing enlarges the being like the inspiration of a 
great mission, the possession of the soul by a noble enthu- 
siasm. 

Not the zeal of “our rights,” which never yet ennobled 
any class, but the zeal for others’ wrongs is the fire which 
draws the halo around the brow of every heroic, saintly 
soul on earth. When our systems of education and phi- 
lanthropy, wide-spread and systematic, shall have reached 
the masses everywhere, more will be accomplished toward 
destroying even that “earthquake among issues,” intem- 
perance, than all the legislating and other means of furce 
on the face of the earth. 

«Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord.” The silent power of good women and men be- 
low, working with the silent Power above, will accomplish 
in time a work that no force could establish, a work as 
lasting as truth and changeless as eternity. 

There stands in the picture gallery of Israelitish history 
a portraiture of the true woman, “the Idyl of the Virtu- 
ous Woman,” as given in Proverbs xxxi. It is the type 
of a noble womanhood in all ages and among all peoples 
—the woman of strengthful, forceful goodness, which en- 
ergizes her into usefulness and sweetens her into gracious- 
ness. Strong - minded, skillful - handed, gentle - hearted, 
sweet-spoken, graceful - mannered, courteous, wise, and 
strong; a lady by divine ranking, home-maker, and min- 
ister of mercy, concerning whom it is most literally true, 
‘her price is above rubies.” 

‘When woman realizes by her practice and teaching this 
God-standard, she will have reached her highest sphere. 

Mrs. Gross ALEXANDER. 
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Ir a subject is of suffiicent gravity and importance to 
allow of discussion in the QUARTERLY REVIEW, it is 
worth setting on a true basis if such basis can be found. 

In discussing the question of the “Government of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South,” in the April number 
of the REVIEW, the writer took position against the view of 
Dr. Barbee which represented the Church as a military or- 
ganization governed by a military code, which involves the 
imposition of laws and rules from sources outside of the 
Church. The writer claims that our government is a gov- 
ernment of the Church, by the Church, and for the Church 
—in other words, a representative government, not a mili- 
tary government. Our proof showed Mr. Wesley, Mr. 
Asbury, and Dr. Coke as well on our side; Mr. Wesley 
declaring the Church to “have the liberty of following 
the Scriptures and the primitive Church,” and Mr. Asbu- 
ry and Dr. Coke alike recognizing this right of govern- 
ment in the Church, and claiming their authority to be 
based on their election by the General Conference, and 
the regulations adopted by the same. The writer, in his 
contention with the idea that any ‘ndividual could have a 
right of government in the Church, not conferred upon 
him by the Church, represented such government as a 
“despotism.” The learned editor appears to grow fearful 
lest his correspondent is purposing to become humorous 
on so grave a subject as that of Church government, and 
thus takes him to task in what to a reader who does not 
read between the lines would seem to be a very sober way: 
‘One of our correspondents, in this number of the Rr- 
VIEW, appears to us to deal with a very serious subject in 
a vein of this kind of humor. We allude to the contrib- 
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utor who appears as ‘One of the Committee on Episco- 
pacy, 1890.’ Nothing can be more exquisitely humorous 
than an apparent adoption of the definition given by a 
writer in the North American Review, who gravely as- 
serts that ‘despotism was never anything more than the 
rule of the few over the many.’ Our correspondent does 
not fail to see that every government on the face of the 
earth is a despotism under this so-called ‘definition.’ Less 
than four hundred and thirty men make the laws that gov- 
ern sixty-seven millions of American citizens. Our civil 
government is, then, a ‘despotism,’ for certainly one ruler 
to one hundred and fifty-five thousand persons ruled is 
‘the rule of the few over the many.’” The editor is, of 
course, only proposing to give deeper emphasis to his con- 
tributor’s attack on the “despotism ’” to be found in the 
military theory of Dr. Barbee, by showing that when the 
rulers are representatives of the people, then, no matter 
how few, it is a government of, for, and by the people, 
ergo no despotism. Per contra he would have his readers 
see the more fully how despotic our government would be 
if our rulers came from any other power than the people, 
or proposed to exercise any rights not conferred by the 
people. Everybody can see the broad joke of our editor 
when he says that “less than four hundred and thirty men 
make the laws that govern sixty-seven millions.” No 
one knew better than he that a majority of the voters 
from this sixty-seven millions had constituted these four 
hundred and thirty their agents for this purpose, and so 
distinguished a Latinist had present in mind the good old 
Latin saying, “guod facet alienum facet per se,” so that 
his object could have been no other than to show how im- 
possible it would be to make a military despotism out of a 
representative government, such as the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. We thank the editor for his added 
emphasis to our position. 

Our friend, the editor, takes exception tothe phrase: “ The 
simple facts are that neither Dr. Coke nor Mr. Asbury 
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had any episcopal relations to the Methodists until their 
election by the Christmas Conference, 1784.” Ie admits 
the correctness of it so far as Dr. Coke is concerned, but 
objects to a like application to Mr. Asbury. The writer 
is wedded to no mere form of expression. He had Dr. 
Coke more especially in mind when the sentence was 
written, for there had never been any question as to Mr. 
Asbury. The editor states this even more strongly than 
the writer had done: “ In point of time, according to the 
Minutes, the Conference acted before Mr. Wesley did in 
regard to the definition of Mr. Asbury’s general superin- 
tendency. In 1782 the question is asked and answered 
in the affirmative: ‘Do the brethren in Conference 
unanimously choose Brother Asbury to act according to 
Mr. Wesley’s original appointment, and preside over 
the American Conferences and the whole work ?’ 
This is a broad statement of the powers conferred on 
Mr. Asbury by Mr. Wesley. As far as he had any right 
to do so, Mr. Wesley made Francis Asbury a bishop, a 
general superintendent, of the American Methodist Socie- 
ties. This was Mr. Wesley’s original appointment. It 
was ratified by the Conference, for it was stated repeat- 
edly that Francis Asbury refused to receive the appoint- 
ment from Mr. Wesley alone. He demanded not merely 
a vote of confidence, but he required a plain, unequivocal 
statement that the powers he possessed were conferred 
upon him by the Conference itself. Not one day, not 
one hour, would Asbury consent to act in that capacity 
without the unanimous vote of the Conference.” The 
writer does not care when Mr. Asbury began to exercise 
certain functions if it be fully agreed that he claimed no 
function not conferred upon him by the Conference 
itself. ° 
Question 19, asked in the Conference of 1782, call- 
ing for the choice of the Conference in confirmation of 
Mr. Asbury’s appointment, is thoroughly characteristic 
of Mr. Asbury. He claimed no rights as above the Con- 
24 
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ference. On this point there need ‘be no dispute between 
the writer and the editor. We agree that the episcopacy 
“has the functions adopted in 1784-85,” and they have no 
other than those so adopted and contained in the lex scipta 
of the Discipline. In other words, our government is 
from within and not from without. The functions of the 
episcopacy are conferred by the Church as a part of its 
“organization,” and did not come from rights brought by 
them from a preéxisting “ organism.” 

Glad to agree with the editor thus far, the writer re- 
grets that he cannot agree with the conclusion reached 
from the minute quoted from 1787, question 13: “How far 
shall his powers extend?” Answer: “On hearing every 
preacher for and against what is in debate, the right of 
determination shall rest with him [Asbury] according to 
the minutes.” In this the editor sees only the appointing 
power. The appointing power may have been mn Mr. As- 
bury’s hand. This is not denied, but this minute means far 
more, as we believe. As no essential point is here in- 
volved, however, the question will not be argued. It is 
well known that Mr. Wesley claimed the right of deter- 
mining whatever matters he saw fit after discussion in 
Conference, and doubtless Mr. Asbury did the same in 
America. That the appointments of preachers were so 
discussed in open Conference is not to be accepted with- 
out much better proof than this minute. I would be glad 
of further proof. 

Our friend, the editor, asserts that the writer is in seri- 
ous error as to a matter of fact when he claims that the 
Conference of 1787, to which Dr. Coke gave his certifi- 
cate that he would no more transcend his powers, was an 
Annual Conference. While the argument founded on the 
certificate would lose but little of its force if the writer 
had been in error as to the nature of the Conference, yet, 
since to make a mistake of this kind might detract from 
the general trustworthiness of the writer, let us there- 
fore give attention. to the question. The editor says: 
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« Now here is an issue of fact. We say it was a General 
Conference, called at the demand of Mr. Wesley.” Low 
differently even learned and impartial men write when 
they have a different purpose in view—equally candid, 
equally learned, but, by their eagerness, lose sight of what 
they have said before! The editor forgets when he writes 
“it was a General Conference” that in the “ High-church- 
man Disarmed ” he had written of the same Conference: 
“To bring these preachers together in a General Confer- 
ence upon such a short notice was simply impossible.” 
Mr. Asbury in his journal says of Dr. Coke’s proposed 
General Conference that “7 was afterward held 1792.” 
Dr. Harrison was right when he said it was impossible to 
hold it May, 1787, on such ghort notice; wrong when he 
says the Conference of 1787 was a General Conference. 
The editor lays down a rule by which to distinguish a 
General from an Annual Conference. ‘No change of 
Discipline was ever made by a single Annual Conference.” 
This may be true without making the Baltimore Confer- 
ence of 1787 a General Conference. It was the last of 
three Conferences held that year. Changes, if any were 
made, had been agreed upon first at Charleston, S. C., and 
at White’s, in Virginia. The Baltimore Conference was 
of no different character from the others. Again Jesse 
Lee, the first historian of Methodism, was stationed in 
Baltimore and attended the Conference of 1787; yet he 
says the first “regular General Conference” met 1792. 
Perhaps, being present, he may be good authority. So says 
William Burke, a leader of Western Methodism at the 
time; so says Finley’s “sketches on Western Methodism.” 
Those who speak of the Conference of 1792 as the first 
General Conference regard the Christmas Conference of 
1784 as a convention. Stevens, in his history of the M. 
E. Church, calls the Christmas Conference 1784, the first, 
and the Conference, 1792, the second General Conference. 
Dr. Bangs, in his history, calls the Conference of 1792 “ the 
first regular General Conference.” Yet our editor says: 
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“ Not one of our correspondent’s peculiar views of this 
chapter of history can be found sustained by Dr. Bangs.” 
Dr. Bangs sustains fully the writer’s view as to the fact 
that the Conference of 1787 was an Annual, and not a 
General Conference. He says prior to 1792 the “ general 
affairs of the Church had been concluded heretofore 
chiefly in the several Annual Conferences,” the one ex- 
ception being the Christmas Conference of 1784, “ which 
was considered a General Conference.” Again, Dr. Bangs 
says: “ When Dr. Coke came to the Conference in Balti- 
more (1787), some dissatisfaction was manifested toward 
him, because, while in Europe, he had, as was contended, 
so far transcended his powers as to alter the time and 
place for the Conference to meet.” Let the reader judge 
whether Dr. Bangs sustains the editor or the writer. Drs. 
Bangs, Lee, Stevens alike fully sustain the writer as to 
his views of this chapter of history. Against this weight 
of authority, the editor brings a date (May 28, 1787), 
found at the end of the second division of a Discipline 
which is on the title page dated 1788. To the writer, 
there is no proof in this discovery. Admitting that the 
entire Discipline was revised and corrected in 1787, this 
was not the work of the Baltimore Conference alone, but 
of the three Conferences which met this year, of which the 
Baltimore Conference was the last. This manner of car- 
rying general questions from one Annual Conference to 
another is clearly stated both by Bangs and Stevens. Any 
revision of Discipline was the result of the agreement of 
all the Annual Conferences. But had the editor not al- 
lowed his eagerness to protect a bishop from the demands 
of an Annual Conference to press too heavily on his 
usual critical accuracy, he would not have hung so much 
on this “single peg.” We find the date on the title page 
of Dr. Harrison’s Discipline, 1788; in the body of the 
book, May 28, 1787. Any printer would say at once 
the title page is right; the date in the body of the book 
wrong. The title page being an object of special note, 
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while, since much of the matter in the book, especially 
that which precedes the date, May 28, 1787, was trans- 
ferred unchanged from one edition of the Discipline to 
the other, the date there given would easily escape notice 
and remain unchanged. u 

To show how little our fathers knew of any rights held 
by the episcopacy which were beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Church, we quote the following from Dr. Bangs when 
writing of the General Conference of 1792: “As there 
were no restrictions upon the powers of the Conference, 
the entire Discipline of the Church came up for revision.” 
This shows that we agree perfectly with the fathers of the 
Church, and that the peculiar views belong to our friends 
of the military theory who hold to the rights of the “ or- 
ganism”’ before the existence of the “organization.” As 
late as February 8, 1797, we find Mr. Asbury confirm- 
ing our view of the rights, powers, and duties of the 
episcopacy in a letter to Dr. Coke, in which he says: 
‘When I consider the solemn offer you made of yourself 
to the General Conference, and their free and deliberate 
acceptance of you as their episcopos, I must view you 
as most assuredly bound to this branch of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America.” The 
Conference had made him a bishop, and not he, as bishop, 
given authority to the Conference. But there is no need 
of further proof when we can add to our position this 
strong indorsement of our learned editor: “The position 
of our correspondent upon this subject is clear and un- 
questionable. Mr. Wesley had no ‘divine right’ of 
orders to give to anybody, in England or out of it. 
It is the Church that ordains, after all; and the Church 
only does that as an instrument in the hands of the 
Lord of the vineyard.” In other words, government 
comes from within the Church, and cannot of right 
be imposed upon it by any party either from without or 
by any claim of inherent or divine right not recognized 
by the Church. We need steadily to keep in mind that 
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this is as true of the Church of to-day as of any previous 
period of history. That our present form of government 
needs to be more nearly conformed to the methods of rep- 
resentative government is recognized by many thought- 
ful men. We took the advance in this direction in 1866; 
we made a decided advance step in 1890 when we declared 
equal rights for laymen on all standing committees in the 
General Conference. Yet our lay representation in the 
General Conference is in no true sense distinctively rep- 
resentative of the laity. We elect our lay members of 
the Annual Conference by the laymen of the District 
Conference; but we elect the lay representatives to the 
District Conference, so far as the writer is informed, by 
the Quarterly Conference, which is not a body represent- 
ative of the laity, a large majority of that body being 
subject to nomination by the preacher in charge. Is not 
the Church Conference the body which should elect rep- 
resentatives to the District Conference? Again, in the 
trial of a member, we leave to the preacher the choice of 
a‘trial before a committee or by the whole Church. Jesus 
of Nazareth puts this right into the congregation. We 
leave also the appointment of the committee of trial in the 
hands of the preacher, which would enable him by a skill- 
ful use of five men to overcome the will of five hundred. 
It is only when the committee is actually chosen by the 
Church that it becomes representative of the Church. 
The present law is simple, theoretical despotism, and we 
have only to thank the excellent characters of our preach- 
ers that it has not appeared in practice. We are moving 
along the right line in this matter, however, and will, at 
an early day, reach the proper attitude. At an earlier date, 
the preacher disposed of lay members as he saw fit, with- 
out consulting the Church. Government is a function of 
the Church: its entire membership has a right to a voice 
therein, directly or throngh representatives chosen by 
those whom they propose to represent. D. C. K. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


DR. KELLEY’S ARTICLE. 


Tae April number of this Review contained an article by Dr. 
Kelley, in which he joined issue with Dr. Barbee on the subject of 
Church government. In this article of Dr. Kelley’s there were two 
serious errors, which we pointed out in an editorial. It was not our 
purpose to discuss the question of Church government, but we could 
not allow the statement to go unchallenged that Francis Asbury 
sustained no episcopal relation to American Methodism prior to 1784. 
We also denied the statement that an Annual Conference assumed 
the right to legislate for the whole Church in 1787. 

We still insist upon it: Dr. Kelley is an exquisite humorist. The 
variety of his tendencies in this direction is enlarged in his present 
article by a resort to that species of logic which the old schoolmen 
and the etymologists attributed to each other, the unanswerable logic 
of “lucus & non lucendo”’ When a writer seriously affirms that a 
forest (lucus) is derived from light (lux), because it does not shine, 
we do not know by what process a refutation of the proposition may 
be achieved. 

But we have established, we think to the satisfaction of those who 
have taken an interest in the subject, that Francis Asbury did sus- 
tain an episcopal relation to the American Methodists prior to 1784. 
We know that he was not called a bishop, but he did the same work 
that he performed after 1784, with the consecration to ministerial 
orders added to the powers he possessed prior to the organization of 
the Church. As Mr. Wesley’s assistant in America, he occupied the 
* game ecclesiastical relation to the Americans that Mr. Wesley did to 
the British brethren. The extent and exercise of these powers were 
limited only by the moral and intellectual position of Francis As- 
bury. But he was certainly the episkopos of American Methodism, 
superintending the whole work, deciding all questions after they 
were debated in his presence, and appointing the preachers to their 
circuits. He was not called a bishop, it is true, and in a technical 
sense he was only the episkopos of a number of societies who had 
scarcely risen above the grade of catechumens in the early Church. 
There were no sacraments in American Methodism prior to 1784, 
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and therefore there was no Church. But the appointment of Mr. 
Wesley, ratified by the unanimous vote of the preachers assembled, 
made him a truly scriptural bishop. He wisely determined not to 
accept Mr. Wesley’s appointment unless he was the unanimous choice 
of his brethren. 

The objection of Mr. Wesley to the name “bishop” was exceed- 
ingly natural. The office in England was a political one to a very 
large extent. Even the celebrated Richard Watson, Bishop of Llan- 
daff, affirms that his liberal politics kept him at the foot of the epis- 
copal ladder, and this high office in the Church he tells us was a 
part of the “spoils” of the party in power. Bishops rarely ever 
took the trouble to preach in their dioceses, and their neglect of the 
rite of confirmation was a notorious fact. In a word, the name 
“bishop” was as odious to Mr. Wesley as the word “stamp” was to 
the first Congress that met in 1789. They were compelled to impose 
a tax upon foreign goods, in order to raise a revenue, but the “Stamp 
act” had become so unpopular that the Congress called the impost 
duties, not “stamps.” 

As there was no prejudice against the word “bishop” in America, 
Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury substituted the word “bishop” for “su- 
perintendent,” and the Conference ratified their action. The wisdom 
of the generations following have approved the change, and none but 
sectarian bigotry has ventured to condemn it. 

We think that a satisfactory history of American Methodism re- 
mains to be written. Dr. Bangs is an annalist, not a historian. The 
work of Dr. Stevens is a thorough analysis of Methodist history in 
Europe and America. But the labor of joining together the various 
sections of that work is too great for the ordinary reader. A book 
of history should be the logic of events. The cause, progress, and 
results of any given movement should be related in such order that 
the evolution of events, if we may use such a phrase, will be distinctly 
marked out to the eye of the reader, and the logical order should be 
firmly impressed upon the memory. Our own Bishop McTyeire, in 
the space of a few months, contributed an excellent volume to the 
literature of the Church, but the space allotted to American Meth- 
odism was inadequate. May the time be near at hand when an ec- 
clesiastical Motley shall devote the rarest of all talents to the produc- 
tion of a great history of our Church in America! Meantime we cher- 
ish every line of the fathers with the utmost care, and for that reason 
them errors should be marked out, that others may not be misled. 
One of these errors occurs in connection with the subject in hand, 
in the history of Dr. Bangs. On page 256, Vol. I., he says: 

Three Conferences were held this year, 1787, one in Salisbury, N. C., on the 
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17th of March; another at Rough Creek, in Virginia, April 19; and the third in 
Baltimore on the first of May. . . . Dr. Coke arrived on the continent just 
in time to attend the first Conference in North Carolina, whence he traveled ex- 
tensively through different parts of the country, preaching to large congregations, 
and was very useful in his Jabors. 

Now it is positively certain that no Conference was held at Salis- 
bury, N. C., nor was one held anywhere else in that state in 1787. The 
year before, at the Conference at Salisbury, which was appointed 
for February 1, and was held February 20, it was agreed that the 
Conference should meet again in Salisbury in 1787, and from this 
record of the Minutes we suppose that Dr. Bangs concludes that they 
met according to appointment. But the change of place and time 
from Salisbury, May 17, to Charleston, S. C., March 25, was one 
of the grievances which the preachers brought to the notice of 
Dr. Coke at the ensuing General Conference, when he gave them 
the singular document which Dr. Kelley, following Dr. Bangs, con- 
strues into a promise not to “transcend his powers.” But Dr. Bangs 
is also in error as to the arrival of Dr. Coke. He says that the lat- 
ter “arrived on the continent just in time to attend the first Confer- 
ence in Nortb Carolina.” Dr. Etheridge tells us that Coke arrived 
in Charleston on February 28, 1787; * and the Conference was held in 
Charleston on March 25,10 that a period of twenty-five days elapsed 
between Coke’s arrival and the session of the Conference. Dr. 
Bang’s errors are not so serious as those of Dr. Kelley, but the ut- 
most care should always be observed in the record of facts. 

We propose to give a plain statement, in regular order, and after- 
ward we will produce the authorities which bear upon the issue. 
Our correspondent’s performances in the logic of “lucus a non lu- 
cendo” must first claim our attention. Dr. Kelley says: 

The editor forgets when he writes “it was a General Conference” that in the 
“ High-churchman Disarmed”’ he had written of the same Conference (the Balti- 
more Conference of 1787): “To bring these preachers together in a General Con- 
ference upon such short notice was simply impossible.” Mr.‘Asbury in his Journal 
says of Dr. Coke’s proposed General Conference that “it was afterward held in 
1792.” Dr. Harrison was right when he said it was impossible to hold it May, 
1787, on such short notice; wrong when he says the Conference of 1787 was a Gen- 
eral Conference.” 

If the editor had really forgotten that he had used the words 
quoted by Dr. Kelley, his eyesight might have refreshed his memory, 
for there the word stands in our own quotation from the “ High- 
churchman,” a quotation proving that the Conference of 1787 was 
a General Conference, and yet our friend says that in that very par- 
agraph we affirm that it was impossible to hold a General Confer- 





* Etheridge, “ Life of Coke,” p. 219. + Asbury’s Journal, Vol. 2, p. IL. 
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ence on so short a notice! At the peril of wearying the reader, we 
quote the sentence again. We said: “To bring these preachers to- 
gether in a General Conference upon such short notice was simply 
impossible.” So we say now, and the thing was never done, but a 
General Conference was held nevertheless. Surely Dr. Kelley knows 
that the General Conference never had a quorum until the delegated 
body was constituted in 1812. There is but one Conference in our 
Church that has a quorum at the present time. A quorum may con- 
sist of any number less or more than a majority of the whole. Forty 
members form a quorum in the British House of Commons, although 
the body consists of more than six hundred and fifty members. 

As a matter of fact there were several General Conferences in 
which a bare majority of the qualified members were present at the 
session. In the Conference of 1792 the qualification of membership 
only required that a preacher should be in full connection in the 
Conference. With this qualification, and a year and a half notice 
given, in which to provide for the session, Dr. Bangs informs us that 
all the preachers in full connection attended the General Conference 
which met on November 1, 1792. An additional motive for a large at- 
tendance was the commotion created by James O’Kelly, who had 
bitterly persecuted Bishop Asbury. All of his friends attended to 
see his triumph, and the friends of Asbury were present to defend 
and vindicate their venerated bishop. At this Conference, if Dr. 
Bangs is correct when he says that ail the preachers in full connec- 
tion were there, the number was about 155. In 1796, under the same 
requirement of full connection in the Conference, out of 229 entitled, 
there were only 100 present, 15 less than a majority. In 1800, with 
the same qualification, out of 243 entitled members there were only 
116 present, 6 less than a majority. In 1800 the qualification was 
raised, and thereafter it was required that a preacher should travel 
four years before he would be entitled to membership in the General 
Conference. The effect of this action was seen in the restoration of 
the majority. In 1804, out of 202 eligible, there were 112 present, form- 
ing amajority of 10. In 1808, the last year of the convention plan, out 
of 254 eligible, there were 129, a bare majority of 2. The first delegated 
General Conference, meeting in 1812, was a smaller body than had 
been convened since 1784, having only 95 members, but a principle 
of representation had been introduced, and for every fire members of 
the Annual Conference, one delegute was allowed. 

We have no means of knowing how many of the preachers attended 
the General Conference of 1787, but the fact that Dr. Coke had 
changed the times of meeting of all three of the Conferences, and 
the places of two of them, in order to carry out the command of Mr. 
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Wesley, was a grievance that American Methodists were not disposed 
to overlook; but, as they had bound themselves to do whatever Mr. 
Wesley had commanded in the matter of Church government, as many 
as could possibly do so were compelled to attend at Baltimore, where 
they were bold enough to prevent all such occurrences in the future 
by repealing the “obedience minute,” at the same time pledging Dr. 
Coke to abstain from any attempt to superintend the Church in 
America while he was away in Europe. 

Now we think that it takes a mind very thoroughly skilled in the 
felicities and facilities of the “lucus & non lucendo” to find any con- 
tradiction in the two statements that we have made. In one sentence 
we say that all the preachers from a territory a thousand miles long 
by eight hundred miles broad could not be assembled at that period 
on a sixty days’ notice. In the other statement we say that a Gen- 
eral Conference did meet in Baltimore in 1787, according to the com- 
mand of Mr. Wesley, through his “ assistant,” Thomas Coke. Where 
is the contradiction ? 

We say that it was impossible to bring all of the preachers to- 
gether, but this does not prove that it was impossible to bring any 
of them. The substance of our statement simply amounts to this: 
An exceedingly large number of the preachers could not attend, and 
hence the moral power of the body was weakened; but the few that 
could attend constituted as legal a body as any that assembled before 
1812. The body that adopted the Constitution of the Church in 1808 
had but one vote more than a bare majority, less than 51 per cent. of 
the members who were entitled to a seat in the Conference. If there 
had been only a tenth of the whole number, the legality of the ses- 
sion would be unquestionable, whatever might be said of the pro- 
priety of important action taken by so small a number. 

The voluntary absence of persons who might attend a body to 
which they belong, is, by all usage, construed to be an acquiescence 
in the doings of that body. This is especially true of all of our 
Church courts except the General Conference. There a quorum 
must be present to constitute a legal body for the transaction of 
business. But, as we have already said, there was no quorum in 
1787, nor for many years afterward. 

We esteem Dr. Kelley too highly to intimate that he intended to 
misrepresent the facts of history, and the alternative that seems open 
to us is that, he has been misled by a hasty reading, or that he has 
been imposed upon by some unreliable writer. Authors at second 
and third hand are so plentiful in this hotspur age that we dare not 
give the rein to our confidence. Dr. Kelley says: “Mr. Asbury in his 
Journal says of Dr. Coke’s proposed General Conference, that it was 
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afterward held in 1792.” Now we confess with the utmost frankness 
that if Bishop Asbury wrote that sentence concerning the General 
Conference ordered by Mr. Wesley, and proposed by Dr. Coke early in 
1787, our cause is lost. We have been in error in good company, how- 
ever, for every author who has dealt in detail with these occurrences 
bears witness to the accuracy of our statement. 

But why does Dr. Kelley fail to give the reference for this important, 
this conclusive quotation? Does he not know that it is the universal 
rule in discussions of every kind to ignore a quotation that has no 
reference? Who can spare the time to read eight hundred pages of 
Asbury’s Journal to find six words in quotation marks? Those six 
words settle the question, and therefore the propriety and the good 
sense in citing the page that contains them. But “Mr. Asbury says 
in his Journal” is no reference. If we had not been familiar with 
that work, the labor of searching eight hundred pages for these six 
words would have been a serious tax upon our time and patience. We 
were perfectly certain at the first reading of the statement, that 
Bishop Asbury, whatever he might have said of some other “ pro- 
posed General Conference,” had never made such a remark concern- 
ing the Conference of 1787. There was nothing to be done but to 
follow a vague impression that these six words were to be found 
somewhere in the early part of the third volume, and that the Gen- 
eral Conference proposed by Dr. Coke, to which Bishop Asbury al- 
luded, was the Conference to which Asbury reluctantly consented in 
1791, after the failure of “The Council.” Following this impression, 
we found this paragraph on page 14, Vol. 3: 

Thursday 5 (February, 1801). Counsel and conversation with the presiding 
elders; several long letters to the North and South, and reading, furnished occupa- 
tion for the day. I received the compilation of N. Snethen, intended as an answer 
to James O’Kelly ; it is well done, except in a few cases. There was no sharpness 
at all upon my side with Dr. Coke at Charleston respecting the proposed General 
Conference, which was afterward held (in 1792). I was fully convinced that nothing 
else would finish the unhappy business with O’Kelly, and that did finish it. 

Now we turn to Vol. 2, page 95, and we find the time when this 
General Conference was proposed, and why Asbury consented to the 
proposal of Dr. Coke. It is the occasion in which “sharpness,” in 
conversation with Dr. Coke, had been falsely alleged against Asbury: 

Wednesday 23 (March, 1791). Long-looked-for Dr. Coke came to town ; he had 
been shipwrecked off Edisto. I found the Doctor’s sentiments with regard to the 
Council quite changed. James O’Kelly’s letters had reached London. I felt pere 
fectly calm, and acceded to a General Conference for the sake of peace. 

Here we have the whole transaction. James O’Kelly had shown 
no evidence of his quarrelsome, domineering spirit so early as 1787, 
four years before this transa: ‘ion. The storm was brewing, doubt- 
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less, but so early as 1787, except his pronounced action in the Gen- 
eral Conference at Baltimore, there was no premonition of the tur- 
bulent course pursued by that unhappy man. We cannot refrain 
from entertaining an uncharitable feeling for that second-hand writer 
that has so grossly betrayed the confidence of Dr. Kelley and caused 
him to place a statemént on record that is not only grossly inaccurate, 
but seriously misleading. It is inconceivable that Dr. Kelley could 
have read the record in Asbury’s Journal before he penned the state- 
ment we have quoted in this article. 

The two occasions are separated by more than four years, and a 
wholly different set of circumstances prompted Dr. Coke in proposing 
a General Conference for 1792. In1786 Mr. Wesley instructed Coke 
to convene all the American preachers in a General Conference. Dr. 
Coke did not suggest this action, as far as we know, and he was only 
the agent of Mr. Wesley in the matter. It is true that he bore the 
blame for some time in that generous spirit which always actuated 
him, but at last he was compelled to acknowledge that this unpopular 
measure was not initiated by himself, but by Mr. Wesley. James 
O’ Kelly was first to speak against the recognition of Mr. Wesley’s 
appointment of Richard Whatcoat. He was the first to move the re- 
peal of the “obedience minute;” but, like all men who follow the lead 
of a devouring ambition, he was grossly inconsistent with himself. 
He had either forgotten or he chose to ignore his former utterances 
and actions when he was laboring to prejudice the mind of Mr. Wes- 
ley against Francis Asbury. O’Kelly was the first man to throw a 
firebrand into the midst of the little band of preachers; and when he 
failed to carry his point, he did all that was in his power toward the 
disruption and destruction of episcopal Methodism. 

Bishop Asbury saw the difficulties that were almost inseparable 
from the attempt to legislate for the Church by means of a General 
Conference assembled every year. Jesse Lee proposed a delegated 
Conference, yet even he thought it should meet every year. This 
proposition met with no favor. The bishops proposed to establish a 
Council, to consist of the bishops and presiding elders. This Council 
had no truly legislative power. It must be unanimous to recom- 
mend any measure, and the Conferences must be unanimous in adopt- 
ing. Human experience might have taught these venerable men that 
even the gospel of Christ cannot produce absolute unanimity in deal- 
ing with the methods of Church government. <A fundamental law of 
nature forbids the exercise of unvarying conformity in opinion, 
whether the compulsion of the state or the Christian zeal of diligent 
ministers may enterprise the system that is formed to secure it. 
O’Kelly began to oppose the Council when it was put in operation in 
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1789, and his intense aggressiveness finally obtained a convert in Dr. 
Coke. Thus it happens that when that extraordinary man arrived 
in Charleston on the 23d of February, 1791, Bishop Asbury was pain- 
fully surprised to find that his colleague had changed his mind about 
the Council. Although he did it reluctantly for the sake of peace, 
Asbury consented to a General Conference, and, as the measure was 
agreeable to O’Kelly, the time was fixed for the month of November, 
1792. This was the proposed Conference of Dr. Coke to which As- 
bury alludes, and by confounding this with the General Conference 
ordered by Mr. Wesley for the month of May, 1787, Dr. Kelley’s 
authority led him astray. 

When the centenarian President of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
was requested to give the first and most important law of contro- 
versy, President Routh replied: “ Verify your quotations.” Wecom- 
mend this rule to every man who proposes to sustain an argument by 
the quotation of facts or principles from the pages of any suthor. 

It may be of interest to the reader to give a brief historical sketch 
of Dr. Coke’s proceedings from the organization of the Church, com- 
pleted in 1785, to the assembling of the General Conference in Balti- 
more in May, 1787. One of the most important of his enterprises, 
undertaken in 1787, we propose to make the subject of an article, in 
which we shall show that Thomas Coke is the father of the modern 
Missionary Society, having organized such a society in the year 1784, 
eight years before the formation of the first Baptist Missionary 
Society. The evidence is unquestionable, so that the year 1892 is the 
centennial of Baptist, but not of Methodist Missions. 

Dr. Coke remained in America until the 2d of June, 1785, when he 
embarked for London, and reached that city in the usual time taken 
by sailing vessels of that period. He had scarcely made his report 
of the new Methodist Episcopal Church in America, when he was as- 
sailed by Charles Wesley ina tract entitled “Strictures on Dr. Coke’s 
Ordination Sermon preached at Baltimore, in the state of Maryland, 
in December, 1784.” Charles Wesley the poet was a High-church- 
man in whose nature logic was an absent quantity. Dr. Coke easily 
defended himself for all that he had done in America, and by reason- 
able explanations satisfied all moderate minds that he had said noth- 
ing derogatory to either the Church or the monarchy of England. 
Unqualified for controversy, both in spirit and in the construction of 
his own mind, he had an antagonist equally incapacitated for logic, 
and the victory was due to the truth rather than to the arguments of 
the advocate. Tired of this logomachy, he proceeded to his favorite 
work, the preaching of the gospel, and signal success crowned his 
labors everywhere in England. Like the sound of a trumpet his 
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voice was heard arousing the Christian conscience on the subject of 
missions to the heathen. 

There were some loyalist families, refugees or exiles from the 
United States to Nova Scotia, and these destitute people called upon 
the mother country for the gospel to be senttothem. Three preach- 
ers were selected by Mr. Wesley (Messrs. Hammet, Warrener, and 
Clarke), and Dr. Coke was placed in charge of the little band, as he 
purposed to return to the United States. They embarked at Graves- 
end the 24th of September, 1786. On the 6th of September Mr. 
Wesley wrote the following letter to Dr. Coke: 

September 6, 1786. 

I desire that you would appoint a Generali Conference of all our preachers in the 
United States to meet at Baltimore on May the Ist, 1787. And that Mr. Richard 
Whatcoat may be appointed Superintendent with Mr. Francis Asbury. 

With this commission in his pocket, Dr. Coke set sail, only to en- 
counter terrific gales, which continued so long and were so furious 
that the ship was driven out of her course, and finally landed at one 
of the ports in the West India Islands. The voyage lasted from 
September 24 to December 15, a period of eighty-one days. Appar- 
ently the hand of God was in the storm, for these West India Islands 
had been as greatly neglected morally and religiously as the darkest 
portions of the “Dark Continent” itself. Only in one of these 
islands was Methodism known. In Antigua, one Nathaniel Gilbert, 
Speaker of the Colonial Assembly, in a visit to England heard Mr. 
Wesley preach. He became a convert, and on his return home es- 
tablished religious worship and collected a Church, the negroes form- 
ing his membership. Here Dr. Coke was heartily received. He 
‚went among several groups of islands, especially among those under 
the British Government, and succeeded in making arrangements to 
supply them with missionaries. After nearly two months of intense 
activity Dr. Coke embarked on a vessel sailing from St. Eustatius to 
Charleston, 8. C., on the 10th of February. After a voyage of eight- 
een days he arrived at Charleston on February 28, 1787.* At this 
time Asbury was in the neighborhood of New Berne, N. C. Fifteen 
days afterward, on Thursday, February 15, he says: “Here I heard 
that Dr. Coke was in Charleston.” Asbury hastened on to meet 
Coke, but in what manner the Doctor had employed himself, in the 
absence of his Journal for that period, weare not informed. He had 
twenty-five days to countermand the meeting of the Conference at 
Salisbury, and we have no doubt that the preachers were greatly sur- 
prised by the notice of the meeting in Charleston on the 25th of 
March. But Dr. Coke was a large-hearted man. He was rich, and 
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spent his money for the Church and the gospel with a lavish hand. 
It is not improbable that he hired runners to go out, as Freeborn 
Garrettson had gone out in 1784, notifying the preachers of the new 
arrangement. Even if we suppose Dr. Coke to have been thus occu- 
pied in the eighteen or twenty days previous to Asbury’s arrival, the 
collecting of thirty or forty men from the borders of Western North 


. Carolina to the Atlantic must have been a remarkable feat. It is 


true that the preachers had no complicated system of finance to ad- 
just before leaving home, if we can call a circuit in those times by 
that name. But the sudden announcement of a change which sum- 
moned them to attend a Conference fifty-two days earlier than they 
had expected to attend, and on the extreme border instead of at Salis- 
bury, a place near the center of their work, would surely furnish 
numerous reasons for surprise and no want of causes for indignation. 
Yet we do not find any record of the displeasure of the brethren at 
this Charleston Conference. On the contrary, they not only submit- 
ted to the calling of the General Conference without a murmur, but 
they freely assented to Mr. Wesley’s nomination of Richard What- 
coat as a “joint Superintendent,” and as far as it was in their power 
to do, ratified the appointment. 

This fact appears on the record in connection with one of the 
charges of O’Kelly against Asbury. It was asserted that “ Francis” 
was too proud and too much of a “despot” to allow any colleague 
in the episcopacy. O’Kelly, who was foremost in the rejection of 
Whatcoat, was bold enough to make this charge, but Dr. Coke came 
to Asbury’s aid in the following certificate: 

When Thomas Coke and Mr. Asbury met in Charleston, Thomas Coke informed 
him that Mr. Wesley had appointed Richard Whatcoat as a joint Superintendent, 
and Mr. Asbury acquiesced in the appointment, as did the Charleston Conference when 
it was laid before them. Thomas Coke proposed the appointment to the Virginia 
Conference, and to his great pain and disappointment, James O'Kelly most stren- 
uously opposed it; but consented that the Baltimore Conference might decide it, 
upon condition that the Virginia Conference might send a deputy to explain their 


sentiments. (Signed) i, THomas Cox. 
January 7, 1786. 


This certificate* has an important bearing upon our argument. 
None but a General Conference or the unanimous consent of the An- 
nual Conferences could insert or strike out a rule of discipline or 
make choice of a bishop. Now, if the Baltimore Conference of 1787 
was only an Annual Conference, then the repeal of the “obedience 
minute” was illegal, for the South Carolina Conference certainly did 
not vote to strike out the minute, and they did vote to accept Mr. 
Whatcoat as a bishop. Nor does it appear that the Virginia Confer- 


* In “Defense of Our Fathers,” pp. 127, 128. 
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ence voted either way, but by the mouth of their Milesian autocrat 
they agreed to leave the whole matter to the Baltimore Conference, 
provided the position of Virginia might be set forth by adeputy. In 
what capacity O’Kelly attended the Baltimore Conference is left to 
conjecture. But Bishop Asbury attributes the rejection of Whatcoat 
wholly to O’Kelly. On page 270, Vol. 2 of his Journal, he asks, in 
a spirit of righteous indignation aroused by the continuous assaults 
of the Virginia “ Republican Methodist:” “ Did not J. O’Kelly set 
aside the appointment of Richard Whatcoat?” It is likely that 
O’Kelly attended the Baltimore Conference in adualcharacter. Not 
only did he attend as a member of the General Conference, but also 
as the special representative of the absentees in the Virginia Confer- 
ence, so that his voice and vote received additional influence as the 
organ of the largest of the three Conferences. 

It is positively certain, however, that the question of striking out 
the “ obedience minute” was never submitted to either the Virginia or 
the Charleston Conference. We have the plainest and most positive 
statement of Bishop Asbury to that effect. In the paragraph above 
quoted from page 270, Vol. 2 of his Journal, he asks: “Did not the 
Conference in Baltimore strike that minute out of our Discipline which 
was called a rejection of Mr. Wesley?” What right had an Annual. 
Conference in Baltimore to strike out any minute in the Discipline? 
No more than the Charleston Conference had to elect Richard What- 
coat a bishop in defiance of the other two Conferences. 

Dr. Bangs, Vol. 1, p. 302, says: “ But anything which was done in 
these separate Conferences was not binding, except simply the ordi- 
nations and stationing the preachers, unless sanctioned by them all.” 
Now there were some very important measures adopted in Baltimore, 
and they were binding upon all the Church. These measures were 
not submitted to the Charleston and Virginia Conferences. . There- 
fore these binding measures were adopted by a General and not an 
Annual Conference. The conclusion is inevitable. The Conference 
which met in Baltimore on the lst of May, 1787, was a General Con- 
ference. 

But it will probably be asked: “If this was not the Annual Confer- 
ence rotation method of legislation, why was Whatcoat’s appointment 
submitted to Charleston and Virginia?” We mightreadily meet this 
question with another: Why do Annual Conferences adopt proposi- 
tions at this day before they are presented to the General Conference? 
Every legislator desires to obtain the largest possible approval of his 
measure before he presents it for adoption in the Legislature having 
jurisdiction of the subject. But it was also desirable to know the 
mind of the brethren upon the subject of a new bishop’s electiv.:, 

25 
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because they were all directly concerned and closely related to the 
office about to be filled. If Charleston and Virginia had indorsed 
the appointment of Mr. Wesley, the General Conference would have 
been materially affected; probably they would have acquiesced if Dr. 
Coke had pursued a wiser and more conciliatory course. Indeed, 
when we consider the prejudices of Mr. Wesley upon the subject of 
republican government and the degree in which Dr. Coke had shared 
those prejudices until his arrival in America in 1784, we shall have 
reason for surprise that the excellent senior bishop consulted either 
the Charleston or the Virginia brethren. He understood Whateoat’s 
appointment as a fact, with which the American brethren had nothing 
to do but to acquiesce, as he tells us Mr. Asbury did with a good grace. 

In the “ Life of Rev. Thomas Ware,” p. 129, we have a clear state- 
ment of the matter: 


In the spring of 1787 Dr. Coke visited us again, and called the preachers to 
meet in Conference at Baltimore on the first day of May. The liberty he took in 
changing the time and place of holding the Conference gave serions offense to many 
of the preachers. But this was not all, nor even the chief matter, which caused 
some trouble at this Conference. Mr. Wesley had appointed Mr. Whatcoat a 
Superintendent, and instructed Dr. Coke to introduce a usage among us to which, 
I may safely say, there was not one of the preachers inclined to submit, much as 
they loved and honored him. Mr. Wesley had been in the habit of calling his 
preachers together, not to legislate, but to confer. Many of them he found to be 
excellent counselors, and he heard them respectfully on the mighty matters which 
were brought before them ; but the right to decide all questions he reserved to him- 
self. This he deemed the more excellent way; and as we had volunteered and 
pledged ourselves to obey, he instructed the Doctor, conformably to his own 
usage, to put as few questions to vote as possible, saying: “ If you, Brother Asbury, 
and Brother Whatcoat are agreed, it is enough.” To place the power of deciding 
all questions discussed, or nearly all, in the hands of the Superintendents was what 
could never be introduced among us—a fact which we thought Mr. Wesley could 
not but have known had he known us as well as we ought to have been known by 
Dr. Coke. After all we had none to blame so much as ourselves. In the first effu- 
sion of our zeal we had adopted a rule binding ourselves to obey Mr. Wesley; and 
this rule must be rescinded, or we must be content not only to receive Mr. What- 
coat as one of our Superintendents, but also as our brethren of the British Confer. 
ences with barely discussing subjects and leaving the decision of them to two or 
three individuals. 


We can scarcely agree with Mr. Ware that Dr. Coke ought to have 
known us better than he appears to have done in March, 1787. It 
must be remembered that Dr. Coke had been in the United States 
only a little more than seven months on his first visit, and only a few 
weeks in this, his second visit. The legal status of the Conference, 
as to Mr. Wesley himself, was that of a body bound, by their own 
act, to obedience. Mr. Wesley had nominated a good man, one 
that, thirteen years later, they elected to the episcopacy by four votes 
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over Jesse Lee, a native American. So that the first negative voice 
in Virginia startled the Cambrian blood of our indefatigable workman, 
and his irritation brought matters to a crisis at Baltimore. There 
the preachers met in a Conference of plenary powers; and if our ex- 
cellent friend, Dr. Kelley, still doubts that it was a General Confer- 
ence, we commend the following extract to him. It may be found in 
Bang’s “ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” Vol. 1, page 331: 

And that which gave origin to their fears that such a dictation as has been sup- 
posed might be exercised over their affairs, was the fact heretofore alluded to, that 
in 1787 Dr. Coke, at the request of Mr. Wesley, altered the time of holding the 


General Conference without consulting the American preachers, and also requested 
Mr. Whatcoat to be elected a joint Superintendent with Bishop Asbury. 


Bishop Emory, in his “ Defense of Our Fathers,” after quoting the 
letter of Mr. Wesley to Dr. Coke ordering a General Conference of 
all the preachers at Baltimore in 1787, on page 125, says: 

The calling of this Conference by Dr. Coke, by the direction of Mr. Wesley, ata 
time and place unauthorized by any previous Conference, was the first ground of 
dissatisfaction in the Conference of 1787. The time fixed for it, being much earlier 
than had been anticipated, subjected many of the preachers to considerable incon- 
venience; and some, in consequence of the derangement of their plans, did not at- 
_ tend at all. Among these were Ezekiel Cooper and John McClaskey, who then 

traveled in Jersey. This proceeding was one of the chief causes which led to the 
signing of the instrument given by Dr. Coke at that Conference, in which he prom- 
ised not to exercise any government in the Methodist Episcopal Church when ab- 
sent from the United States. 

Dr. Tyerman, in his “ Life of Wesley,” following the statement in 
Etheridge, on page 498, Vol. 3, says: 

At the Conference of 1784 the American preachers had recorded a declaration 
that, “during the life of Mr. Wesley, they were ready to obey his commands in 
matters belonying to Church government ;” but, in 1487, and thenceforward, this 
declaration was omitted from their printed minutes. Why? Because Wesley, 
without consulting them, had changed the time and place of holding their Confer- 
ence, and had appointed Richard Whatcoat to be co-Superintendent with Francis 
Asbury. 

It must be observed by the reader that invariably only one Confer- 
ference is mentioned when the changing of the time and place is al- 
luded to. In point of fact, Dr. Coke changed the time of all of the 
Conferences, and changed the place of two ofthem. The Conference 
held in Baltimore was appointed to be held in Abingdon, Md. The 
reason of this form of the statement is that the Conference held in 
Baltimore was that which possessed plenary power, the other two 
having no power to make rules or regalations, and therefore the in- 
terference with their times and places had no connection with the 
subject of “the leaving Mr. Wesley’s name off the minutes.” 

There is, by the way, a fact which is often overlooked in the dis- 
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cussion of this repeal of the “ obedience minute.” The fact is that 
all three of those illustrious men had a taste of the experience in- 
volved in being ‘“ left off the minutes.” In 1778 Mr. Asbury’s name 
was “left off” the American minutes. The Revolutionary War was 
at its height, and the cause of the colonists was by no ıneans in a 
prosperous condition. Mr. Asbury was an Englishman, and the bit- 
terness of the struggle was so great that Mr. Wesley’s “ Assistant ” 
was several times in peril of his liberty if not of his life. In order 
to avoid the crusade of superserviceable zealots, it was deemed pru- 
dent to strike Asbury’s name from the published list of preachers. 
It was not as a punishment, however, but as a means of protection to 
all parties concerned, and the next year the name was restored. The 
conduct of Rankin, Shadford, and others had aroused suspicion in 
regard to the Methodist preachers, and Mr. Asbury was in real dan- 
ger more than once. His dignified demeanor and known probity of 
character, however, silenced his enemies. | 

Dr. Coke was not so fortunate. His name was “left off the min- 
utes” as an act of punishment and in the lifetime of Mr. Wesley. 
After the inauguration of President Washington, in keeping with a 
custom existing in England for ages, it was thought proper that the 
officers of the Methodist Episcopal Church should present an address 
of congratulation to the chief officer of the civil government. In ac- 
cordance with this sentiment the Methodist address signed by Bishops 
Coke and Asbury, was presented on May 29, 1789, a few weeks after 
the inauguration, and prior to any similar address from an American 
Church. The Presbyterians presented their address on June 5; the 
German Reformed, June 10; and the Protestant Episcopal Church on 
August 19. Our two bishops, Coke and Asbury, did not hesitate to 
perform their service, and as Dr. Coke was not a citizen of the United 
States, it fell to the lot of Bishop Asbury to read the address. It is 
the usual custom on such occasions to present a copy of the paper to 
the person to be honored, by a private hand; and when he has written 
his reply and fixed the date of the reception, the party deliveringthe 
address proceeds to the appointed place, where the document is read 
and the reply delivered by the officer who is honored. On this occa- 
sion Thomas Morrell, one of the traveling preachers, who had a 
slight acquaintance with the President, together with John Dickens. 
waited upon him, and left a copy of the address. On the day appoint- 
ed Messrs. Morrell and Dickens, with Bishop Asbury, preformed the 
pleasant duty. That the Methodists had anticipated all the other 
Churches in this patriotic action awakened the slumbering fires of 
sectarian bigotry, and Dr. Coke, as usual, became the target for many 
squibs and bitter denunciations in the newspapers. 
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But this was a matter of small moment. The news reached England 
that Dr. Coke, a British subject, had eulogized in extravagant terms 
the rebel chieftain whom England had spent many millions to con- 
quer. A furious storm of indignation was the result. The ruling 
powers of Great Britain held the United States in sovereign contempt 
in those days; and when it was reported that an Englishman had 
signed his name to a complimentary address to Washington, the 
whole nation seemed to take fire. Dr. Coke could have stemmed this 
tide without difficulty; but when he found his own brethren mute, 
and tendering not even a token of sympathy, but, on the contrary, 
bending before the storm and voting to strike his’ name from their 
minutes, he bravely bared his bosom for the stroke. Without utter- 
ing a word in self-defense, he allowed the furious blast to spend itself, 
and in the meantime continued on his way preaching the gospel and 
doing good to others in whatever way his opportunities allowed. The 
magnanimous Wesley rebuked his son in the gospel, as all others did; 
but when Coke submitted without a murmur, he gave a noble testi- 
monial in proof of his unshaken confidence in the purity and integ- 
rity of Thomas Coke. 

Before we take final leave of these matters, is proper that we 
should give some explanation of the obscurity of some of our histo- 
rians in dealing with the subject. Some of them take the General Con- 
ference of 1792 to be the first regular General Conference. The Con- 
ference of 1784-85 was called by Francis Asbury and a few of his 
brethren. It was properly a convention, assembled in seventy days’ 
time. The Conference of 1787 was assembled in sixty days time, and 
called by Mr. Wesley. The first General Conference called by the 
American preachers, in Annual Conference assembled, was that of 1792, 
therefore these writers considered it the first regular General Confer- 
ence. And this it undoubtedly was without at all affecting the legal- 
ity of the General Conference of 1787. At the organization of the 
Church these preachers had solemniy pledged themselves to obey Mr. 
Wesley in matters of Church government. Just as long as the Dis- 
cipline contained that law which was placed on their statute book by 
their own voluntary act, without solicitation or suggestion from any 
source, the preachers were bound by it. This minute was disliked 
by Bishop Asbury, as he tells us on page 270, Vol. 2 of his Journal: 
“] never approved of that binding minute. . . . At the first 
General Conference I was mute and modest when it passed, and I was 
mute when it was expunged.” But the complete revolution wrought 
in their affairs by Mr. Wesley’s message and command, transmitted 
through Dr. Coke in 1787, opened the eyes of the preachers to the 
folly they had committed in 1787, and when they did meet in Balti- 
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more under the “obedience minute,” they took advantage of their 
plenary power and made it impossible for such disorder and confusion 
to be produced again by the same cause. 

By keeping these facts in mind, the reader will have no difficulty 
in reconciling the apparent contradictions of Dr. Bangs and others. 
There is but one exception to this statement: Dr. Etheridge (“ Life of 
Coke,” p. 266) mentions another General Conference held sometime in 
1791. We quote the statement: “At this time the action of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church had already extended over an area of two 
thousand miles. Its ministry had been organized into seven Annual 
Conferences, held in close succession, and wound up by a General 
Conference composed of representatives delegated from the seven.” 
The fact is that instead of seren there were thirteen Annual Cunfer- 
ences in 1791, and seventeen appointed for 1792. There was no dele- 
gation of representatives in 1792, and no delegated Conference met 
until twenty years afterward. The student of Methodist history must 
expect to find these blunders in many of the books we regard in an 
important sense as authorities. In Bishop McTyeire’s “ History” we 
have a record that is unimpeschable. If he had been set apart, “duly 
consecrated ” to the work of preparing a complete history of the won- 
derful religious movement commenced in 1768, his work would have 
taken the first and highest place among the records of American 
Methodism. Ten years instead of ten months would be demanded 
for such a work, and it remains forsome unknown and perhaps as yet 
uncommissioned servant of Christ to furnish the Church with one of 
its highest and grandest legacies. 

We cannot find it in our heart to cherish a feeling of resentment 
toward Thomas Coke, whose record is on high and his memorial en- 
graved upon the pillars of God’s militant Church; a man who gave 
his time and his talents, the vigor of his maturest manhood and the 
patrimony which had descended to him from honorable ancestors, 
and he did all this without receiving fee or reward beside the con- 
sciousness of serving his Redeemer. These are considerations that 
should cause all Christians to revere the name of Thomas Coke. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 


From the foundation of the Government of the United States to 
the present hour the “Sunny South” has been the subject of persist- 
ent misrepresentation and abuse. It is scarcely possible to open the 
pages of a book printed in the North, and especially in New England, 
without finding some allusion to the “source of all villainies,” Afri- 
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can slavery. Even when slavery existed in every State in the Union 
the South was selected as the target for the arrows dipped in the bit- 
terest venom. Conveniently ignoring the thousands of slaves in 
Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey, the Southern States were 
made odious because of slavery as far as it was in the power of a 
vindictive press to accomplish that object. The fabled upas tree was 
a favorite illustration of the deadly influence of slavery. White men 
were effeminate and debauched. Women in the South were mincing 
idlers whose equals could only be found in the harem of Turkish lords. 
No crime was too vile, no state of society too revolting to be declared a 
common practice at the South. Reverend slanderers thundered from 
scores and hundreds of pulpits. Cunning orators cultivated the op- 
portunies for large audiences and comfortable pecuniary returns by 
“rousing” to fever heat the already excited pulse of multitudes of 
“humanitarians.” Having sold out at paying figures the last indi- 
vidual African in whom they had a money interest, the spirit of New 
England groaned and labored under the tremendous weight of woes 
rightfully accruing to the people who had bought at market price 
New England’s interest in slavery. 

So early as 1789 a citizen of prominence, writing to the Philadel- 
phia County Society, compliments his own section by setting up the 
odious South in the way of contrast. He confesses that the climate 
of the North is more rigorous and the soil not so rich and produc- 
tive. “Nature with lavish hand,” he tells us, “ has loaded Southern 
fields with a variegated profusion of her bounties without such severe 
toil as must be exerted here.” But he doubts if the consequences 
springing from this agreeable soil and climate are to be preferred to 
a cold climate and a poorer soil. “ To the southward, at least in many 
parts, their greater degree of heat, the ease, and perhaps it may not 
be thought an unjust epithet to say the indolence of the settlers, and 
its never-failing concomitant, dissipation, together with the idea of 
laboring for a livelihood being ignominious, owing to the numerous 
slaves that cultivate their lands, are unfortunate circumstances that 
appear to mar many of the prospects of happiness which their re- 
spective situations otherwise offer.” ‘Therefore our Northern philos- 
opher can reconcile himself to poor lands and a severe climate, inas- 
much as all the natural advantages of the South are attended by the 
horrors of a corrupt and effeminate society. And this was written 
and published in a periodical 1 in which an address to the people of 
Connecticut appears almost in the same number that contains the 
above quotation. The suggestion of “dissipation” in the South nat- 
urally calls to mind the statement of the writer from the “land of 
steady habits.” This writer exhorts his countrymen to sobriety. He 
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tells them of the poverty and debt which cause the people to cry out 
for relief. He draws up a long schedule of the necessary expenses of 
the state government, and after he has completed the list of expenses 
for salaries of Governor and Lieutenant Governor; the Legislature; 
the judicial department, including costs of courts and the fees of law- 
yers appointed for special occasions; the salaries of two hundred 
clergymen; the maintenance of five hundred schools; the expenses 
of paupers, and the cost of building and repairing bridges, and all 
other expenses of town and state, with a liberal contingent fund in 
addition: after all this he tells the people that the 400,000 gallons of 
rum that they drink annually exceeds the sum of all the necessary 
expenses of the state! 

Dissipation has ever been a blot upon our society, a foe to our well- 
being, North and South, but the statistics of the world reveal the 
fact that the consumption of ardent spirits is greater per capita in 
cold than it is in warm climates. However that may be, writers of 
this sectional crusade never trouble themselves to ascertain the facts 
of any case that can be made available against the South. 

Not to dwell upon the sources of information which have kept the 
masses of the Northern people from forming a just opinion of their 
Southern neighbors, we give one example, a type of an immense cat- 
alogue of statements which form an integral portion of “New Eng- 
land literature.” In a work entitled the “Book of the United 
States,” professing to give reliable information concerning every por- 
tion of our country, the editor and compiler comes to the task of lift- 
ing the curtain from the dark places of the Union. The South he 
proposes to touch as gently as he can. The book is expected to sell 
in the South, for the slandered Southerners will persist in buying the 
very books that hold them up to the scorn and derision of the world. 
But at the time of this book’s publication, the year of grace 1838, 
New England was laying down the lines for her plan of campaign 
against the lazy aristocrats of the South. Mighty men of valor were 
in the field, and more were coming. It was necessary to be cautions, 
and our editor avers that he intends to be gentle and impartial. 

He opens up the “impartial” chapter with a dolefal picture of the 
future ahead of the white race in the South: 

It is a remarkable fact that, almost without the aid of importation, the colored 
race in the United States, and especially those who are held in bonds, increase 
much faster in number than the whites do, even with the addition of foreign emi- 
grants. Since the year 1790 they have about trebled their number. In some of 


those States which hold most slaves the disparity of physical force is not to the 
advantage of the whites, and is yearly becoming less so. (Page 405.) 


This statement is a mixture of truth and error. The only truth in 
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it is the rapid increase of the negro race in the forty years between 
1790 and 1830. But every schoolboy knows that for twenty-one years, 
up to the Constitutional limit of the slave trade, 1808, every New 
England ship that could be equipped for the purpose was engaged in 
transporting African negroes to the South and the West India Is- 
lands. The wretched traffic came to an end in 1808, after some two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred thousand of adult slaves had been 
thrown upon the South. The increase of negroes of all grades, from 
1790 to 1830, was 207 per cent., more than three times the number 
existing in 1790. But it is not true that the white race increased no 
faster than the blacks. In the same period that the negroes gained 
207 per cent. the whites increased 232 per cent. 

But this ingenious “remarker” finds nothing to note in the decid- 
edly remarkable fact that whereas the whites in New England in- 
creased 294,000 in the decade 1820-30, the negroes decreased 85 souls, 
and the entire growth of the race was only 25 per cent. in forty 
years, from 1790 to 1830. Is it not a little singular that it did not 
occur to this man of philosophical intent, at least, that the decrease 
of the negroes in New England demanded an explanation? What 
became of them? If they were made free by their owners, and hence 
could no longer appear in the “slave” column, why is it that they do 
not appear among the “free” negroes? Or, can it be possible that 
they were shipped South and sold into that awful doom of Southern 
slavery? Either this, or they were dying out in New England, for 
they could not go into the South otherwise than in the capacity of 
slaves. The reader is at no loss to solve the problem. The “gayne- 
ful pillage” of New England could not hesitate over such a question 
as this! 

But our author sees the black shadow growing darker and darker 
still for the Caucasian race. Already the “disparity of physical force 
is not to the advantage of the whites,” and will become less so if pop- 
ulation continues in the ratio of the decade ending in 1830. He takes 
the trouble to prepare a table which shows that with the same increase 
occurring in the last decade, at the end of 1890 the South will have 
14,967,420 whites and 16,910,853 negroes, being a majority for the 
latter of 1,943,433. At the dawn of 1900 the whites would number 
18,158,297 and the negroes 22,898,700, being a majority of 4,741,166 
in favor of the blacks. 

A Colonization Society would now be in order if this Connecticut 
philosopher had based these calculations upon any foundation be- 
side the misty dreams of a fanatic. Instead of growing at a more 
rapid rate than the whites, the negroes in the South were lacking 
more than nine millions, not numbering quite 7,000,000 in 1890, while 
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the whites were nearly 14,000,000, after the loss of nearly three mil- 
lions in the civil war. Nor is this to be attributed to immigration 
from other states, or from foreign countries. Our white population 
is native, not 2 per cent. being foreigners, and in the interchange of 
citizens the balance has been against the South for more than fifty 
years. In 1850 there were 400,000 Southerners living in the free 
States in excess of the number of Northerners living in the South, 
although that excess has been diminished since the termination of 
the civil war. 

But the “Book of the United States” is not content to leave us in 
the upas shadow, with a deeper eclipse rapidly coming on. He does 
whatever he may to hasten the central stage of darkuess. His pur- 
pose is to poison the mind of any adventurous person who may have 
his eyes directed Southward. He dogmatizes after this fashion: 

The:e are laws of Maryland by which the increase of free blacks, or even their 
residence in the State, is rendered difficult. It is avowed openly by her politicians 
that the free blacks are a dangerous nuisance, which it is expedient toabate. Ac- 
cordingly, they are subject to disabilities and restrictions which will scarcely al- 
low them to remain. This policy, whether it be good or bad (for this is a moot 
point between parties), necessarily checks their increase. Then great numbers of 
slaves are sent from both Maryland and Virginia, by land and by water, to a South- 
ern market. Virginia has more slaves than she can advantageously employ: the 
culture of tobacco has ruined the soil of her eastern counties, and the only profit 
the planters can derive from their helots, is by breeding them for sale. Six thou- 
sand are bred annually for this purpose, and exported to those states which in 
the above table show an inordinate disproportion of increase. Still, however, her 
slaves do increase in number. 

’ The nature of the occupation of slaves in Georgia is unfavorable to life, and eo 
is the climate. It is said, too, that there the slaves are treated with a severity 
unknown in other States. We know not whether this be true or not, but certain 
it is that, whether from the malaria of the rice and cotton grounds of a new coun- 
try, or from the known insalubrity of the climate, or from some cause unknown, 
the multiplication of slaves is not commensurate with the demand, and there- 
fore great numbers of slaves are brought from more northern states into Georgia. 

To refute the whole number of falsehoods in this extract would 
require half the pages in this REVIEW; but we have the materials in 
hand, and as occasion may serve the younger generation shall know 
the manner of life that their fathers led, and be prepared to brand 
these and similar libels as they deserve. 

It is really astounding that this man could write his “Preface” in 
Boston, in 1834, precisely at the time that the Massachusetts law of 
banishment against the negro race was in the throes of repeal; and 
thereby exhibit a stultifying argument in arraigning a policy 
by no means so culpable as that which Massachusetts maintained 
from 1788 to 1834. For forty-six years any negro daring to come 
into the state of Massachusetts, and not departing within ten days, 
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was subject to the most degrading and cruel penalties at the hands 
of a petty justice. And this author takes Maryland to task for re- 
fusing to have thousands of paupers thrown upon her hands, to fill 
workhouses or jails, according to the degree of comfort attainable 
at the “institutions” of the state. 

Think of Virginia breeding six thousand slaves annually for the 
Southern market! Does human credulity know no bounds among 
these people of the North? Does any man imagine—can he possilly 
imagine, that a child twelve months of age would be shipped to Geor- 
gia, for example, to meet a demand of the slave market? This is the 
most perilous period of human existence, and, without the oversight of 
masters, the period in which the rates of mortality are two or three to 
one, comparing the negro with the white mother. Thé miserable blun- 
derer who first started this slander was giving an “object lesson” 
for the philanthropic brethren but had smal] substance for the horri- 
ble caricature he has drawn. Twenty years as an average would be 
required for this process ef “ breeding for the slave market.” Virginia 
did send many negroes to the South, and the man is either a pretender 
or an enthusiast who asserts that he can give a classification, or state 
in a paragraph, all of the causes which produced the trend of Afri- 
cap slaves toward the South. New England abolitionism was re- 
sponsible for the greater part of it. Unscientific methods in agricul- 
ture, which brought the lands of Central New York, and New 
England as well, to the same standard of exhaustion and ruin, and 
the growth of an apprehension that the incursion from the North 
would at no distant day produce an effort to repeat the horrors of 
San Domingo: these are other causes of the Southward tendency. 
The growth of New York and Boston arrested the depopulation of 
raral New York and New England, but there were no such cities on 
Southern soil, for which we are thankful. 

But the daring and presumption shown by this editor of the “‘ Book 
of the United States” exceeds the audacity of even the Rev. Jedediah 
Morse, he of geographical renown. This man gives us a book in 
which he has undertaken to boil down the census of 1830, and actu- 
ally proceeds to estimate matters of population and growth. His 
ignorance of the subject he undertakes to expound, is such that any 
reader of ordinary intelligence outside of New England would de- 
tect it at a glance. He says that the occupation of the negroes is 
“unfavorable to life.” Any one acquainted with the subject knows 
that the rice and Sea Island cotton lands of Georgia and South Car- 
olina approximate more nearly tothe habitat of the imported African 
than any portion of American territory. Itis therefore not surpris- 
ing that the census of 1830 should declare the fact that. the African 
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slave lived longer than his master, and longer than any white person 
in North America. 

Let us take this census of 1830, and test the longevity tables. No 
“known insalubrity of climate” can coexist with the longevity of the 
people who live within its baleful influence. This census of 1830 
showed that there were 44 white persons in Georgia who were 100 
years of age and over. In the state of Connecticut; with a popula- 
tion 20,000 larger, there were only 12. In other words, 1 white per- 
son out of 6,385 was 100 years of age or over in the State of Geor- 
gia, and one for 25,154 in Connecticut, a difference of nearly four 
to one in favor of Georgia’s “insalubrity of climate.” Taking the 
whole of New England, we find one person over 100 years for every 
28,361 inhabitants. In Georgia 1 negro in 1,277 was 100 years and 
over. In all New England there were only 78 centenarians, while 
there were 220 among the-negroes in Georgia. As 1,277 is related 
to 28,361, so was the life problem of the negro in Georgia when com- 
pared with that of the white man of New England: 22 chances that 
the negro would attain the age of 100 years in Georgia to the one 
chance that the white man in New England enjoyed. Nor was this 
an isolated fact. In South Carolina, and all the states of the South, 
the same record stands forth with such uniform regularity that we 
cannot doubt the existence of 4 law. 

These are examples of the treatment the South has received at the 
hands of “information peddlers” at the North. We have taken 
mild examples, and could multiply them if it were necessary. These 
calumnies, repeated a thousand times over, have fixed themselves in 
the minds of the people. While the institution of slavery existed, it 
necessitated a contest that gave our own people some opportunity to 
inform themselves as to the facts, without much labor. Now that 
the slave exists no more, the freedman that took his place is rapidly 
developing the means which can produce but one result: the extinc- 
tion of an inferior race. But the present generation in the South, 
even those who have entered upon middle life, are strangers to the 
society of forty yearsago. With a supercilious sneer weare continually 
reminded of the “Old South,” as if a new people had been suddenly 
born into the world. “The New South” is nothing more than the 
aggregate energies of a people whose labor system has been revolu- 
tionized, and whose social order has been overthrown. Self-preser- 
vation dictates to the people of the “ New South” the means whereby 
their most sacred rights may be maintained. 

Prof. Baskervill’s paper on “ Southern Literature” affords us an 
opportunity to present some of the statistics and material facts con- 
nected with the Southern people prior tothe war. We have no taste 
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for the modern method of classifying a nation’s individual members 
by ten lines or ten words of a sentence. Our correspondent adopts 
the statement that the whole difference between the colonists of Vir- 
ginia and those of New England “ lay in their different notions con- 
cerning the value of vicinity among the units of society.” If we 
understand what these words mean, we cannot receive them as in 
any sense competent to explain the difference between Virginia and 
New England. Nor is it in the power of the human intellect to 
phrase a sentence that will express that difference in its entirety. We 
believe, with the author of the celebrated “Farmer's Letters,” pub- 
lished in 1783, that an American “is neither an European nor the 
descendant of an European: hence that strange mixture of blood 
which you will find in no other country. I could point out to you a 
family whose grandfather was an Englishman, whose wife was Dutch, 
whose son married a French woman, and whose present four sons 
have now four wives of different nations.” Mr. St. John wrote these 
words concerning the populace of that very New Eingland whose 
metaphysical tendency has been so graphically described as occupy- 
ing itself with “the value of vicinity among the units of society.” 
We can scarcely conceive of Cotton Mather, the greatest genius that 
New England has produced, in the attitude of debating or entertain- 
ing such a question. It is one of those attempts to crowd a volume 
into a sentence by taking an isolated fact as the basis of a theory. 
Against this method of reasoning Herbert Spencer, in one of his ear- 
liest works, protests most eloquently, but he caught the fever of the 
age and adopted the same method before he closed the volume that 
recorded his protest. It is one of the vices of our times. It crip- 
ples and degrades all investigation. It eventuates in establishing a 
rule that has more exceptions than illustrations, and hence becomes 
no rule at all. 

There were many English people in the early colony at Jamestown. 
There were many in the colony at New Plymouth. But if these lat- 
ter entertained any penchant for the “value of vicinity among the 
units of society ” it was upon the principle of the thoroughbred Irish- 
man who could never bring his blackthorn in reach of a human head 
without a desire to crack it. The recent developments in regard to 
the cradle wherein the “Pilgrim Fathers” were rocked in England 
has exhibited in the most striking manner the love of power, the 
thirst for disputation, and the unconquerable tendency to take charge 
of other people’s consciences which blended together formed the rul- 
ing motive, if there was a ruling motive, in the departure of the May- 
flower’s company from England. Our English cousins have given 
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us some very valuable material recently, and it is worthy of close and 
thorough study. 

It is likely that our younger and more enthusiastic brethren will 
apply to us the epithet that has appalled not a few: “ You are a Bour- 
bon.” We plead guilty to the charge, if the love of truth, for its 
own sake, no matter whose interests may be damaged by advocating 
it—if this makes a “Bourbon,” well and good. There never was a 
monster born in the shape of man that could equal the Satanic ma- 
lignity of a Danton, a Robespierre, a Marat, all representatives of 
“ Liberty, Fraternity Equality.” The people that could submit 
for three-quarters of a century to the despotism of a Bourbon king 
were incapable of preserving the liberty that brute force had won. 
Thus we have a despotism in France to-day, baptized by the name 
of “ Republic,” and no king outside of Russia possesses the power of 
a President of the United States. Names are nothing, and if by 
means of false methods of reasoning we are tending toward the re- 
duction of principles to the level of mere names, we have no brilliant 
prospect for the future of our country. 

We take issue with Dr. Baskervill on many points, and while we 
entertain the highest regard for him, we feel it to be our duty to en- 
ter into detail upon the points at issue between us. We do not be- 
lieve in any classification of communities, North or South, as “ Puri- 
tans” and “Cavaliers.” The world has never seen such a composite 
structure as that which originally represented American civilization. 
The prejudices and principles of Brown, Brewster, Smith, Bradford, 
and Bernard formed the dominant influence in New England; and 
those of the English country gentleman prevailed in Virginia. Yet 
in neither case were these influences left to do their own will Mod- 
ifications from a thousand sources shaped the polity and the public 
opinion of New England. Absolute and unanimous agreement ex- 
isted about only one thing, and that was the sovereign right of every 
member of the social compact, and the Church preéminently as the 
concrete expression of the individual will, to meddle with every man’s 
conscience. From this position there was no dissenting voice, and 
hence the only bond of union that preserved New England as ar or- 
ganic whole, the only conservative influence that was felt among the 
colonies was the fear of the Indian savage. “ Nearness of the units 
of society” was a very important principle when the skulking Indian 
was imminently present on the most unexpected occasions, and in 
numbers that taxed the resources of the whites. The lot of the Vir- 
ginians was cast in more pleasant places; and notwithstanding disas- 
ters and follies, the distinctive character of English middle class so- 
ciety became, to a large extent, the type of Virginia’s civilization. 
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As an illustration, however, of the heterogeneous elements which 

formed the organic body of the Southern colonies, we may cite a fact 
from our own personal observation. In the churchyard of Stratford- 
on-Avon, Trinity Church, the burial place of William Shakespeare, 
we observed on the tombstones more than thirty family names with 
characteristic peculiarities which we remembered as identical with 
names in the cemetery of the early colonists of Georgia. So striking 
was the coincidence that an absence of many years from our native 
place seemed to recall the very marble monuments and relics with 
which we had been familiar from childhood. The modern “ classi- 
fier” would say at once: “Here is proof beyond question that this 
was an English colony, pure and simple.” Georgia was shaped by 
Englishmen alone. But such a generalization would be misleading. 
Within a day’s ride of this cemetery in one direction was a settle- 
ment of Scotchmen importing with an attachment an old Scotch 
name: “ New Inverness.” We suppose that these people would be 
called in our modern phrase “Scotch-Irish,” but the words stood 
alone in those days. ‘McIntosh’? County remains as a reminder, 
and there are many others. On the other hand, to say nothing of 
the German Moravians, the “Saltzburghers” occupied a large place 
in the colony. In a word, it is simply impossible to ascertain the 
precise limits or to estimate the share of influence exercised by any 
one of the many elements that combined in the formation of Ameri- 
can civilization. 

The chief points of protest that we have to present against the 
tenor of our correspondent’s article is the allegation that African 
slavery destroyed or prevented the development of Southern litera- 
ture. He seems to regard the productions of the last twenty-five 
years as immeasurably superior to any literary work accomplished 
under the dark shadow of Southern slavery. If there were no devel- 
opments of art or literature in the South because of African slavery, 
how does it happen that the institution of slavery existed in Greece 
when she had reached the highest pinnacle of excellence in literature 
and art? If the slavery of the white man, the equal in blood and 
race of those who held him in bondage, did not prevent the highest 
excellence, the most exquisite taste, and the grandest achievement of 
human genius in Greece and Rome, how does it appear that the 
bondage of an inferior race, in a state of slavery incomparably more 
merciful and refined, should utterly destroy the desire, appreciation, 
or attainment of any kind of excellence in the Southern States? 

We do not see the brilliant performances which our correspond- 
ent seems to recognize in the “American literature” of this age. 
In all frankness, we seriously doubt whether “American Literature” 
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in any distinctive and laudable sense of the term, exists at the pres- 
ent hour. If he can find but little more than half a dozen names 
worthy to be remembered in the past history of the South, the ante 
bellum history, who can point out to us at thie hour half a dozen 
names of authors whose works are likely to survive half a century 
hence? If the Tennessee postmaster who wrote “Sut Lovengood’s” 
lucubrations is absolutely unknown to the readers of this age, who 
can certify to us that the namby-pamby attempts at “ dialect writing” 
will live to find a reader at the dawn of the new century? If Wil- 
ham T. Thompson’s “ Major Jones’s Courtship” is remembered, and 
made the peer of Longstreet’s ‘Georgia Scenes,” when Thompson's 
“Slaveholder Abroad” has passed out of the memory of living men, 
who will say that ninety-nine one hundredths of this wearisome “dia- 
lect” business deserves to live? 

One of the finest productions in the line of schoolboy life in En- 
gland was “ The Adventures of Verdant Green,” a book whose humor 
pleased the English taste so well that one hundred thousand copies of 
the work were sold in an incredibly short time, and yet “Tom Brown 
at Oxford” elbowed it out of place and out of memory with an infe- 
rior style and manifestly less of the spirit of humor. Who can pre- 
dict the class of writings that the fickle taste of an uneducated people 
may idolize for aday and doom to perpetual neglect in a twelve month? 

Indefinable things, we are told, are wit and humor. We think it 
may well be so, when the misspelling of words is accounted wit, and 
the miserable attempts at “dialects” are regarded as “ gems of litera- 
ture.” We rejoice that there is not in all our broad land, the “ Sunny 
South,” a man or woman who’could draw the repulsive portrait of 
a father, or doom by the exalted genius of libel and caricature an 
honest man to be hounded to the grave by the impertinent curiosity 
of an ill-mannered public. Among all of the claimants for the 
public meed of praise, we know of but one, or two at most, whose 
works are likely to be read in the next century. Joel Chandler Har- 
ris has created a character, and his name will go down with that of 
“Uncle Remus.” But as a portrait of a living being, a real child of 
African genesis, there never was a more unreal character. The 
exaggeration does not amount to caricature, and therefore is not in 
the vein of Dickens. It is the best, truest, and most obvious side 
of the “house negro” in the old plantation, the being whose nature 
has absorbed, by contact with a higher race, a kind of sixth sense. 
But the character is composite. A trait, a legend, a memory, and a 
sense of early companionship forming the materials, and the hand of 
au artist creating form, beauty, excellence, from the pattern existing 
only in his own superior brain. 
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Nearer to the life, and yet intrinsically deficient, are the “Dukes- 
boro Tales.” Deficient, we say, but not in themselves. The point of 
view occupied by the modern reader is too far “advanced” for the qui- 
et, gentle, permeating spirit of Richard Malcom Johnston. But in 
these days of “culture,” when theexecrable nonsense of Walt Whitman 
is called poetry, what can a literary man promise himself? Magazine 
poetry is trash, says our correspondent. Pray tell us, where is there 
anything but trash in that line of things? Two popular writers tell 
us that the chief excellence of a story-teller’s art is to have no story 
to tell, and the yawning public buy the storybooks that have no sto- 
ries in them, and echo some autocrat’s dictum, and sleep out the ver- 
dict: “ Very good.” 

American literature! Whereisit? Nay, our English cousins have 
demonstrated the death of romance and fiction, both having died 
under the scalpel of the “realistic” doctors’ literature. Everything 
is described. There is nothing ungeen, nothing to be imagined. 
What can men or women write about? When a reaction comes, we 
may have something worthy the name of literature. 

Meantime, let us hot ignore or misrepresent the past. Simms the 
novelist, in one of his gloomiest hours, moaned and lamented the 
want of appreciation by the “nigger and mule” aristocracy of 
Charleston. Mr. Simms needed an intelligent friend to tell him that 
the public cannot create a taste at pleasure; and if his books did not 
please, it was very likely that the fault was in the author. Two or 
three such friends preserved the writer of these lines from the cer- 
tain doom of a stillborn book at the tender age of seventeen. We 
have never been rich enough to buy up such an edition for the well- 
deserved destruction by fire, and infinite mortification would have 
seized a sensitive nature on the bare mention of its title. 

By the way, we must correct an impression that seems to have 
touched our correspondent’s mind. Judge Longstreet was ashamed of 
“Georgia Scenes” we are told, and therefore there was some kind of 
discount upon literature, and a literary life among the people who 
sat under the African shadow. The ex-Governor of Tennessee, an- 
other generalization from a single fact—or one-half of a fact, rather— 
is in the same line of expression. Now it happens that this writer 
was very well acquainted, as a child, with that princely character, 
“Judge” Longstreet. We know from personal knowledge that it 
was not because he held authorship in disfavor, or had a low estimate 
of literature, or any kindred and absurd prejudice, but for a very 
different reason, that he was sensitive about the “Scenes.” He was 
a minister of the gospel, and in those days the embassador of Christ 
was a serious man. He did not spin yarns, nor retail funny anec- 
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dotes, nor educate his audiences in the delicacies of gutter slang, and 
saloon visitor’s rhetoric. It was in his character as a minister that 
Longstreet felt that his selection of types of character was unfortu- 
nate. There was no harm in humor, but to be known to the world 
only as the author of “Georgia Scenes” was, and of right it ought 
to have been, the grain of sand in his sandals that made a scruple for 
his conscience. We used to have a serious world in those days, the 
churchly part of it at least, and we shall always think that Long- 
street owed it to himself to carve out of a wealth of materials a suit- 
able memorial in the republic of letters. But, cui bono, when 
“ Major Jones’s Courtship” gives domicile in the temple of fame? 

But what is literature? Is it composed of books in which young 
ladies of “sweet sixteen” sit up all night to verify astronomical 
problems in the “ Mécanique Céleste,” or retire to nooks of welcome 
shade to pour over the entrancing pages of Epictetus in his original 
Greek? These monstrosities appear in an American book and an 
English author of our times. Can we feel any possible interest ina 
human being who has upset her own nature, and compels the author 
that paints her aberration to exhibit his own ignorance of the won- 
derful business which he tells us she is engaged in? 

If we are to waste our time in the pages of a novel or romance, let 
us have something that is really human. Astronomers do not go to 
works of fiction for ‘the details of their science, nor do scholars 
expect young ladies of sixteen to be capable of enjoying the pages of 
Epictetus or Seneca. It is a bold, ridiculous pretense, an affectation 
which is contemptible, and in the greater degree when such a man as 
George Macdonald commits the offense. We can imagine nothing 
so well qualified to stultify the human brain as the miserable stuff 
that is poured out like grist from a mill in the stolen books from 
across the water, and by an innumerable host of poachers on the 
preserves of letters. Weariness, weariness, dullness beyond descrip- 
tion, must be the lot of the misguided man or woman who subjects a 
tender and sensitive brain to such an inundation of such mdescrib- 
able swill. 

Let “literature” be what it may, we do not propose to describe it, 
But if the world of letters includes books of instruction, history, bi- 
ography, science, theology, from the primer that first opened the 
way to the wondering eyes of the child, to the ponderous tome that 
carries in its immensity the treasures of a language, or the records 
of a millennium, we stand ready to prove that the Southern people, 
during the prevalence of the “African Shadow,” produced book for 
book, page for page, work of genius for work of genius, pars passu, 
with the ever to be glorified civilizers of New England. 
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If the reader thinks that we have indulged in a bit of extrava- 
gance, and that our Southern pride has caused us to exalt our coun- 
trymen beyond their due, we reply that it is no compliment to the 
reader that he thinks so. It shows that he has no competent knowl- 
edge of his own fellow-citizens. But we relegate the verdict to the 
end of the argument. But it is not possible to discuss the literature 
of the two sections compared by Prof. Baskervill, without taking into 
the account, as he has done, the general state of the two peoples. Nec- 
essarily, the intelligence of a country is illustrated by its literature. 
A land without scholars must inevitably fill a subordinate position in 
the world’s progress, and a country without authors must give a 
reason for their absorption in other pursuits demanded by the neces- 
sities of the times. Let us see how narrow is that point of view 
which only see defects in one that were common to both sections. 

Prof. Baskervill quotes Robert Beverly, who in the dawn of the 
eighteenth century says of the Virginians that “They are such 
abominable ill husbands that though their country be overrun with 
wood, yet they have all their woodenware from England—their cabi- 
nets, chairs, tables, stools, chests, boxes, cart wheels and all other 
things, even so much as to their bowls and birchen brooms.” Very 
good. This was said of Virginia at the dawn of the eighteenth century. ° 
Now let us see what was said of New England by a native writer 
near the close of the same century. 

A New England writer in the Philadelphia “American Museum,” 
under date of August 17, 1789, says: 

We send bristles and wood to Europe to have them made into brushes. We 
import not only tooth and buckle brurhes, but the hearth, the whitewashing, and 
the floor brushes, including the very handles. It is only a moderate calculation, 
that we could make all the larger brushes for the expense of importing them only, 


exclusive of any first cost. 

At atime when the joiners are almost out of employment, any one of them might 
find himself very full employment in making only our larger brushes. Bristles 
have sometimes been so scarce that when a particular kind of brushes have been 
wanted, imported brushes have been purchased to take to pieces to o' tain the 
bristles in a different form: it is not surprising that bristles are scarce, when we 
have no use for them; however, let any pereon purchase all that are brought, and 
enough will come. But the business is too small! 


Pray what advantage had New England in the mriter of home 
manufactures in 1789? 

We have no doubt that our readers will be astonisheil to learn that 
it required thirty years of appeals, conventions, dissertations, and mul- 
titudes of premiums offered, and finally it was the war of 1812 that 
drove New England to manufacturing! It was charzed by her people 
that the malignity of the South was bent upon ruining her shipping, 
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and thereby forcing her to engage in manufactures! The Hartford 
Secession Convention was prompted by a last desperate hope of avoid- 
ing the terrible destiny of becoming a manufacturmg people! Inde- 
pendence for New England in order to preserve her as a commercial 
people was the watchword of New England politicians and New 
England citizens. We do not learn these things from the histories 
of our country, because these “soft impeachments” are not pleasant 
reading, and Northern, and for the most part New England, writers 
have written what is called the “History ” of the United States. 
They have generally given us the play of Hamlet with Hamlet ab- 
sent. 

The writer whom we have quoted was not writing history, but he 
was helping to make it. He-charges his countrymen not only with 
the offense of neglecting to be“ good husbands,” after Robert Beverly's 
model, but he shows them the folly of importing nails, looking-glass 
frames, candlesticks, teakettles, tea urns, shovel and tongs, spades, 
pitchforks, and, in a word, everything that belongs to the house, the 
farm, and every employment of life in town or country. What more 
could be said of Virginia? Certainly not more to her discredit, but 
very much in extenuation of her faults. Virginia was doing more to 
support the national credit at that time than all New England com- 
bined. The exports of a country, exports that are the produce of the 
country, form the measure of the nation’s wealth. Let us see how 
these exports are reported, first by the colonial, and then by the Unit- 
ed States Government. 

In the very year that Robert Beverly made his complaint of Vir- 
ginia, the whole of New England sent abroad only $207,400 toward 
the maintenance of the country’s credit, while Virginia and Maryland 
contributed $1,586,510 of exports! New England became indebted 
to the extent of the difference between $207,400 exports and $459,590 
imports; that is to say, to the merchants of Europe she owed, for one 
year’s trade, $252,190. From 1700 to 1776, a period of seventy-six 
years, New England exported $24,048,040, according to the record, 
while Maryland and Virginia contributed $148,651,395. Not only so, 
but including in the estimate all of the Northern colonies, the terri- 
tory comprising New England, New York, New Jersey, and Pensylva- 
nia, the sum of all Northern exports was only $42,076,060, while the 
Southern colonies contributed $221,013,335. 

What would have been the fate of this country, but for the famous 
Dutch ship that historians have immortalized and poets scandalized 
for half a century or more? Let us examine these figures. Modern 
economists of the school now in power in our country tell us that a 
„ountry becomes rich in proportion to the excess of exports over im- 
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ports. We do not believe that doctrine, contradicted as it is by the 
experience of nations and a sound political philosophy. But taking 
it as a true principle, let us measure the wealth of the sections in 
the colonial era by this rule. We find that New England exported 
$24,048,040, and imported $96,103,185, a balance against her of $72, - 
055,145. How was this balance paid? By coin, hard specie? There 
was supposed to be only $42,000,000 of gold and silver in the United 
States at the time of the formation of the Constitution. By what 
commodity, then, was this vast debt of New England paid? 

When we examine the table of imports, an answer appears at 
once. Maryland and Virginia erported $148,651,395, and imported 
$103,171,860. Here we have a balance of $45,479,535. This, accord- 
ing to our economists, would have made these two Southern States 
richer than all the country besides. But was it so? Very far from 
it. New England bottoms carried the produce of Virginia, from Al- 
exandria and Baltimore to Europe, and brought back imports to 
Boston, where Southern buyers could have them at great rates of com- 
mission, and multiplied profits. New England had the carrying 
trade both ways, and hence her profound interest in the narigation 
laws when the Federal Constitution was made. 

If the reader will take the trouble to examine original sources of 
information, he will find that the states which lived under the “Afri- 
can shadow” exported, from 1700 to 1850, more than $350,000,000 
in excess of the exports of all the Northern States, and hence the 
prosperity and wealth of the United States are the outcome of South- 
ern industry. Without the South the beggarly growth of the colo- 
nies would have made independence impossible, and since the war of 
independence, the nation’s growth would have been as sickly and 
feeble as that of New England prior to 1815. 

It required a foreign war, and a taste of, practical secession, with 
the theory in careful incubation, to force New England to become a 
manufacturing country. There was no such struggle for life or 
death in Virginia. If the Southern States had embarked in manu- 
facturing, producing all that they needed, to whom could their sur- 
plus be sold? The Northern States had nothing but money, and 
little of that. A market for Southern manufactures was not to be 
found, for England and France would not permit direct trade with 
the West Indies, and South America was secluded by Spanish pride 
and avarice. Can a preéminently agricultural people make their 
own supplies and so gauge the product as to make only enough for 
home use? What then becomes of commerce? of barter between 
nations? If the Southern States could become independent, the 
Northern could not. I¢ is, in our view, the most ridiculous charge 
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that could be brought against any section of the country, that against 
its own interest it failed to destroy the prosperity of others. 

New England has changed this status, and the outcome of her 
philanthropic crusades will be the destruction of nine-tenths of her 
msnufactories. If the French Canadians can be reduced to practical 
peonage, labor may become cheaper in Massachusetts than in the 
South, but no conceivable obstacle will prevent the South from di- 
viding her energies between agriculture and manufactures. The 
tendency to this result began before the civil war, and that terrible 
struggle threw down every barrier in the path of our people. Post- 
prandial orators whose words are as honey in the honeycomb at 
after-dinner speeches in the South, and turn to gall and bitterness 
when the orator returns to his Northern home, these may talk of the 
yankee energy that has created a “New South,” and infused a vigor- 
ous life into the effete body of the former slaveholding society. These 
orations do but pass us by as the idle wind. We care not for them, 
for by every token the presence of one million of Southerners on 
Northern soil more than counterbalances the labor of seven hundred 
thousand Northerners who are domiciled m the South. The civil 
war has brought our own people to a higher estimate of their native 
land, for whereas in 1850 there was an excess of 400,000 Southerners 
living in the North over the Northerners living in the South, this 
excess has been reduced to 300,000 by the census of 1880. For good 
and true men, who speak the truth, “swearing to their own hurt and 
changing not,” our “Sunny South” has ever a welcome; but for the 
pitiful time-server, who has learned “to bend the suppliant knee that 
thrift may follow fawning,’ we have neither respect nor sympathy. 
The creatures that come upon a “ fool’s errand,” and write books to 
demonstrate their folly and their capacity for traducing the good 
name of people who never admitted them into the parlors of gentle- 
men, we have seen in all grades and in all forms of self-invited infa- 
my. The pennies that wholesale slander has brought to their purses 
have usually been of the nimble species, and depart as soon as they 
are won, the usual result of all nefarious labor. 

If any one infers that the long-deferred attention to manufactures 
was due to indolence in the South, we propose to show that, notwith- 
standing the “African shadow,” between the years 1850 and 1860, 
with obstacles that would require a volume to record, the South made 
greater progress in the manufacturing arte than New England, and 
was only excelled by the vigorous young States of the West. A com- 
parison of the two sections, taken from the United States census, will 
disprove the charge that African slavery, as a system of labor, was 
in any way inimical to the establishment of manufacturing interests. 
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In the decade ending in 1860, there was a decrease of 1,816 manu- 
facturing establishments in New England, while there was an increase 
of 4,278 establishments in the South. This decrease in the number 
of plants in New England was the first indication of the tendency 
toward “trusts” and “combines,” New England leading the way in 
this, as in most other evils that have afflicted the nation. For while 
the “plants” decreased in number by 1,816, the capital invested in- 
creased $91,000,000, or 55 per cent. in ten years. From 28,087 estab- 
lishments in 1850, the South increased to 32,365, and the capital of 
$94,599,000 invested in 1850 grew to $167,795,000 in 1860, being an 
increase of $73,196,000, or more than 75 per cent.; 20 per cent. 
greater increase of capital than was invested in New England. Can 
any fact be attested by more conclusive proof? In nine of the 
Southern States the increase of capital was 111 per cent., in six oth- 
ers it was 53 per cent., and in the whole South the average was 75 
per cent. How is it possible to reason with people who ignore the 
evidence of their own national records? With undivided energies, 
with the colossal benefits of the grandest public school system ever 
known to man, and the sublime advantages accruing to residence in 
the land of the pilgrims, the manufacturing power of New England 
expanded 55 per cent.; while the people who sat in the region and 
under “the shadow of death ” increased their manufacturing power 
by 75 per cent. 

The mention of “ public schools” brings forward a subject that has 
employed a multitude of pens, and the deplorable ignorance and il- 
literacy of the South have saddened the hearts of many well-wishers 
of our country. The Virginia nabob monopolizing all the learning 
of the age has often been the target of sharpshooters from the ene- 
my’s side, and occasionally a ball has penetrated the target from the 
weapon of a friend. 

Let us look into the matter of education. We select the year 1850, 
because we have been taught that at that period New England’s glory 
was in the ascendant, but very near its zenith. We select for purposes 
of comparison six of the Southern States, the oldest and youngest 
member of the original thirteen being included in the number. Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia were nearly equivalent in white population to the six states 
of New England. It would be unfair to place the younger states of 
the South in opposition to those whose history had entered. upon its 
third century. Some of these younger states (Tennessee, for exam- 
ple) would give us the material for a more favorable result, but we 
select the Southern members of the original thirteen states. Be- 
ginning with the highest grade, the college, the following table will 
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show the relative status of the two sections, New England and the 
Old South: 


New ENGLAND Cotieces ın 1850. 























STATE. No. ‚Teachers.| Pupils.| Income. |Sal. of Teach’s|Cost per Schol. 
Maine.........+. eee 8 | 21 | 282 |$ 14,000 § 666 $ 49 
New Hampshire....... 1 18 273 11,000 611 40 
Massachusetts ........ 6 85 11,048 ? 107 01 1,269 103 
Rlıode Island......... 1 12 283 23,000 1,91 6 81 
Vermont ....ccccesces 5 30 464 21.558 71 46 
Connecticut .......... 4 56 738 53,639 957 72 

Total.....ssssceeees 20 | 222 |s,oss | $231,008] 81,040 $ 74 


SOUTHERN CoLLEGES IN 1850. 


NACH Caroline 


South Carolina 





It may be a debatable question whether the costliest education is 
always the best, but it cannot be proved that the cheapest is the best. 
There is a limit which must be respected, and when we compare the 
cost of living in the two sections, it will not be affirmed that the 
service rendered by Southern college instructors was inferior because 
it was better paid. Nor can it be doubted that higher education was 
more liberally distributed in the South than in New England. In 
the South one college pupil for 491 white inhabitants contrasts with 
1 college pupil for 884 white inhabitants in New England. When 
we remember that the “nabobs,” as a rule, sent their sons to North- 
ern colleges, such as Yale, Brown University, and Harvard, we shall 
not be far out of the way if we assert that two young men in the 
South received a college education for one in the North. This fact 
has been met by the agrarian plea that higher education is more or- 
namental than useful, and that it creates an aristocracy to the disad- 
vantage of the poor. A people who had one hundred millions to 
devote by way of increase in ten years to manufacturing capital can- 
not plead poverty as an excuse for neglect of higher education. 

. From whatever point of view we regard it, New England does not 

gain upon our esteem by this showing. Leaving the college grade, 
we come to academic education. Many of the private schools com- 
ing under this classification were scarcely inferior to the ordinary 
college, in the South at least, whatever may have been the case in 
New England. It will be seen by the following table, that notwith- 
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standing the larger number of teachers in the South must necessa- 
rily reduce their salaries in the average, yet the rate of payment was 
much larger than that of New England. 


ACADEMIES AND Private SchooLs In New ENGLAND, 


ACADENIES AND PRIVATE Scnroors IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, 












Delaware, & Of | 201:[5 47.832] $508 $23 74 
Maryland 223 | 508 [10,8] 292,341] 461 2ı 54 
District of Columbia. 47 | 126 | 2/333] 840401 667 36 02 

irginia.... 317 | 547 | 9,068] 234,372} 428 25 85 
North Carolina 272 7822| 187,648] 465 23 88 
Bouth Caroline 202 | 333 | 7467| 205,489] 617 27 51 
Georgia .. 219 | 318 | 9,050] 108,983] 343 12 08 

Total.....0.. 1345 | 2,324 |48,550,$1,100,705| $478 $22 67 








With only a slight excess of population, these Southern states show 
an excess of 338 schools, 724 teachers, 7,684 pupils, and $468,489 in- 
come. This income, too, is not the product of state, county, or mu- 
nicipal taxation, but the voluntary offering of the individual citizens, 
attesting the strong and practical interest of the people in higher 
education. Twenty pupils to one teacher in the South, and 26 in 
New England manifests the care taken to do full justice to the indi- 
vidual scholar. While the average salary of the teachers amounts to 
$473 in the South, it is only $395 in the North, the Southern pupil 
paying $22.67, and the New England pupil paying $15.39. From this 
point of view, we have no reason to blush for the comparison with 
the world-famous educational system of New England. 

Compiling the two grades we have: 
























States. Schools. |Teachers.|Pupils.| Income. |Salary.| Cost. 

Six Southern Stat 1390 | 2703 | 54,150, $1,657,329) $613 [$30 60 
New England... 1,027 | 1,819 |43,949|  863,314| 529 | 19 65 
In our favor. nennen: 365_| 884 ‘om $ 794,015] $ 84 Io % 








A comparison with other Northern states would be equally, if not 
more remarkably, in favor of the Southern states, but we have to do 
at present with New England, that favored land of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the nonpareil of the intellectual world, and thus far we have 
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found in the South nothing to be ashamed of and nothing to regret. 
Indeed, the land overshadowed by the terrible upas tree of African 
slavery proves itself to be not so dark as it has been painted. For if 
we take all of the slave states, and compare them with all the free 
states, we will find that the South has one academic and collegiate 
scholar for 51 white inhabitants, while the North has one for 78 white 
inhabitants. Every Southern family of five persons pays $2.60 an- 
nually for higher education, and every Northern family only $1.25. 

But the Waterloo of the South is to be found in the public school 
system. Shall we dare to call in question the world-renowned system 
of New England? and dare we presume to set up the banner of oppo- 
sition to this universally admitted conquervi ? 

From our point of view the thing is not quite an unpardonable 
offense. We know that there were more schools, more teachers, and 
more money spent in New England for what are called “public 
schools,” and that by a system of “grading,” it has been made possi- 
ble for one teacher to pay at least some attention to each scholar. 
We will not enter upon any of the depreciatory questions raised 
by Richard Grant White concerning the New England schools. We 
give below a table of the public schools in the two sections: 



































STATE. | Schools. |Texchers.| Pupils. | Inoome. Salary. | Cost. 
Maine.........e.cccecvees 4,042 | 5,540 | 192,815/§ 315,486 | $ 56 93, $1 63 
New Hampshire.......... 2,381 3,013 75,643} 166,944 a0 47; 2 33 
Massachusetts ......00006- 3,679 4,443 | 176,475] 1,006,795 | 226 60) 6 04 
Rhode Ieland............. 416 618 23,130| 100,481 | 193 94) 4 3 
Vermont... .ccecuccccccees 2,731 4,178 93,457| 176,111 42 40) 1 88 
Connecticut ........ none. 1,650 1,787 71,269} 231,220 | 139 39| 3 24 

Total... c.ccccccucnccecs 14,899 | 19,474 | 632,789\$1,996,987 | $102 54] $3 25 

Pusiic ScHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 

Delaware ....csccccescence 194 214 8,970)$ 43,861 | $204 OO}$ 4 85 
Marvland ..........sseee- 898 986 $33,111; 218,836 | 221 00] 6 60 
District of Columbia....... 22 34 2,169 14,232 | 418 00) 6 58 
Virginia... ..csecvecscoes 2,930 2,997 67,353] 314,028 | 104 00) 4 66 
North Carolina........eee- 2,657 2,730 | 104,095) 158,534 58 07} 1 52 
South Carolina. ...neesnro. 724 739 17,838; 200,600 | 271 00: 11 24 
Georgia ....ccccceuccceces 1,251 1,265 32,705] 182,231 | 143 001 5 57 

Total... .cccccccccrecees 8,676 8,968 | 266,241/$1,132,322 | $126 00$ 4 25 


The first thing that strikes our attention in the New England table 
is the miserable pittance that was paid the teachers in three of the 
states, and the manifestly inadequate salaries paid throughout New 
England. Taken at its best and highest average, it is perfectly ob- 
vious that no competent teacher could exist in Massachusetts, in Bos- 
ton especially, on $226, or $22 per month for ten months’ labor. If 
the Boston teachers received more, the rural teachers received less, 
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for the average salary paid toa New England teacher was $102.54. 
But what can be thought of a teacher that receives $5.69 per month, 
or $56.93 per annum, in the state of Maine? 

We shall be asked, possibly, the reason of the small payment in 
North Carolina, and what must be inferred from that? Thereply is 
at hand. North Carolina has a territory four-fifths the size of New 
England, while her white population was less than that of Maine. 
The key to the whole public school question in the South lies just at 
this point. New England, with a little more than 65,000 square 
miles, had 14,899 public schools. To bring a school within reach of 
the sparse population of the South, where 12 white persons to the 
square mile was the average in 1850, as contrasted with 41 tothesquare 
mile in New England, would be next to an impossibility. It would 
require no less than 47,263 schools, and as many or more teachers. 
To give each possible pupil the advantages possessed, in a territorial 
point of view, by the average pupil in Maine would require 30,382 
schools; to equalize Southern pupils with those of Massachusetts 
would require 106,342; with New Hampshire, 70,895; with Rhode Is- 
land, 70,898; with Vermont, 53,291; and with Connecticut, 60,000. 

It is perfectly obvious that children under ten years of age cannot 
walk four miles to school, and hence if it were possible to establish a 
public school in the center of every four miles square, it would place 
the schools four miles apart, and thus cut off all children under ten. 
From ten to twenty-one would be the possible attendance. In the 
South an average of 36 per cent. of the population are under ten years 
of age, and 40 per cent. are above twenty-one years of age, so that 24 
per cent. of the 12 persons to the square mile would be the school 
population. In round numbers, 3 persons in 12 would be eligible. 
If the schools were 3 miles apart, 9x3=27, would be the possible at- 
tendance. Now it might be possible, in sach a state as Georgia, for 
example, to concentrate the public attention to elementary education 
as the sole business of human life, and thereby in that State it would 
require 6,440 schools, employing 7,000 teachers, at a cost of -$129 
each, as in the South, amounting to the sum of $903,000 annually. 
It is within the range of possibilities that this might be done, but 
when we consider that the model schools have been compelled to call 
upon the strong arm of the law to force parents to send their chil- 
dren to school, it is hardly possible that the full school population 
will be voluntarily sent to school in any state in the Union. 

But we cannot overlook the matter of the teacher's salary—a vital 
question when the kind or value of education is under consideration. 
What does it mean, that a public school teacher received but $56.93 
for a year’s labor in Maine? In Georgia such a fact would mean 
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that a three months’ school was kept, and this was only a part of the 
teacher’s income, granted by the State, while the parents of the chil- 
dren paid the remainder and by far the greater portion. But would 
it be admissible to say that the far-famed public school system of 
New England was only a three months’ school for “the children of 
the State?” On that hypothesis, Maine paid less than $18.98 per 
month; New Hampshire, $18.49; Vermont, $14.14, reaching the very 
bottom of the ladder. Connecticut rose to $43.13, and possibly added 
one or two months more to the school term, making at the highest 
rate the sum of $25.87. At the ratio of a five months school, Rhode 
Island paid $32.78, and Massachusetts, the inventor of the far-famed 
institution of New England public schools, this same Massachusetts 
paid the princely sum of $45.32 for each teacher of a five months 
school, or, if the term was lengthened out to nine months, the salary 
was $25.17. 

Let us see, then, in the light of thease facts, what estimate was 
placed upon “brain” in contrast with “brawn” in New England: 

A teacher in Massachusetts could earn in twelve months $226.60. 

A factory hand could earn the sum of $239. 

The remarkable difference of $12.40 being against the intellectual 
occupation as contrasted with the employment of manual labor. No 
cheap cottages were built for Massachusetts teachers, as far as we 
are advised, although special effort was bestowed, and properly, upon 
the factory employees. 

A teacher in Rhode Island earned in twelve months, $193. 

A factory hand earned $239. 

Brain submits to “brawn” in “little Khody” beyond any doubt. 

A teacher in Connecticut earned $129.39, 

A factory hand nearly doubled the teacher’s wages, $245. 

A teacher in Maine earned $56.93. 

A factory hand rose above Massachusetts even, and earned $267. 

A teacher in New Hampshire earned $55.47, falling lower in the 
scale than Maine. " 

A factory hand in New Hampshire earned $226. 

A teacher in Vermont earned $42.44. 

A factory hand was paid $260, excelling in the character of employ- 
ment the workmen of both Massachusetts and New Hampshire; while 
the school-teacher for a school of five months received $8.48 per 
month, and for a school of three months only $14.14 

Taking the whole of New England, the factory hand received per 
annum, $240; the school-teacher, $102.54. Balance in favor of the 


factory hand, $137.46. 
If any sensible man can see a vast superiority in the New England 
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school system, we have no right to object. It is largely a question of 
taste. But even by this test the emigration of vast numbers of 
teachers from New England to the South and West indicated that 
the educational atmosphere was not quite equal to the paradise of 
human invention. 

The existence or nonexistence of a dependent population of pau- 
pers is an indication of the good or evil condition of a country’s pop- 
ulation. In old countries certain pauperizing influences are at work 
by means of state pensions once given for cause and continued by 
necessity. But in new countries these pauperizing influences do not 
exist, and none of this character was in existence in 1850. To com- 
pel three-fourths of a people-to support the other fourth in idleness 
was the invention of a decade later than 1850. 

Let us see how the account stands as between New England and 
the six Southern states and between New England and the fifteen 
Southern states in 1850. 

Total paupers in New England in 1850, 33,431; being one pauper 
to 81 inhabitants. 

Total paupers in the six Southern states, 14,918; being one pauper 
to 308 inhabitants. 

Total paupers in fifteen Southern slave states, 21,260; being one 
pauper to 422 inhabitants. 

There were 12,171 paupers in New England in excess of all the 
paupers in the Southern States! 

There were more paupers in Massachusetts alone than in nine 
Southern States, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi com- 
bined! 

The frequency or rarity of criminal acts and the presence or ab- 
sence of a large criminal population is another criterion of good gov- 
ernment and a prosperous, well-ordered society. 

The criminals convicted of crime in the state of Massachusetts in 
1850 were 7,250; in all of the New England States, 9,600; being one 
convict to 137 inhabitants in Massachusetts, and one to 284 inhab- 
itants in all New England. In the remaining Northern States there 
were 14,002 convicts, being one to 758 inhabitants. Adding New 
England statistics, there were 23,602 convicts in the North, being one 
to 602 inhabitants. 

In the six older states in the South there were 1,241 convicts, be- 
ing one to 3,658 inhabitants, and in the entire South there were 2,933 
convicts, being one to 3,377 inhabitants. The state of Massachuset 
had more than two convicts for one existing in the 15 Southern 
states; 7,250 in Massachusetts to 2,933 in the entire South. Was it 
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a very “dark shadow ” left by the historical Dutch ship that visited 
James River in 1619? 

But all this does not prove that we had a literature in the South 
prior to 1865. Perhaps not, but we are rapidly proceeding toward 
the consideration of that special question. Before we do so, how- 
ever, we must make one more comparison of the moral status of New 
England in contrast with the South. 

It has been asserted by every assailant of the South that our so- 
ciety was a near approach to barbarism. Our negroes were treated 
with inhumanity that surpassed belief, while the moral and religious 
training of the poorer classes was utterly neglected. The facts and 
fizures disprove this wanton charge. The building of churches, not 
for the purpose of display, but to place the preaching of the gospel 
within the reach of all classes and conditions of men, will furnish 
the best criterion whereby the moral and religious character of a 
people can be determined. The contrast between New England and 
the six original slave states will be seen in the following table. The 
Church statistics of 1850 show the number of churches and the sit- 
tings provided for the accommodation of the people: 


New ENGLAND. Sıx SOUTHERN STATES. 
Wh. Pop.| Sittings. (Per Ct. | Wh. Pop.| Sittings. |Per’Ct. 









































Maine......... 583,169! 321,167| 65.07||Delaware..... 71,160. 55,741| 78.32 
New Hamp....| 317, 976 237,417) 74.66,Maryland...... 417 943 379, 465! 90.79 
Maszachusetts . 994, 514| 691,823) 69.56 Dis. Columbia..| 18, 375 34.120 185.68 
Rhode Irland ..| 147,545] 101,210| 68.60|Virginia....... 894,800| 856.436: 95.71 
Vermont...... 314,120! 234,534| 74.66|N. Carolina....| 553.028) 572,924! 103.59 
Connecticut ...| 370,792| 307,299] 82.878. Carolina.....| 274; 363 460,450; 167.7 
Georgia se ecnee 521,572! 627 ‚197 120.25 

Total........ 2,728,116:1,893,450| 69.36: Total........ '2,751,450 2.986,338. 108.50 


Here we have an extraordinary contrast. In New England, only 
69.36 per cent. of the population could attend Church if they desired 
to do so; whereas in those benighted regions, shadowed by the upas 
tree of slavery, there was room for 8.50 per cent. more, after every 
man, woman, and child had a seat in church! What does this mean? 
As a matter of fact, we know that every individual in a community 
cannot attend Church at the same time. Some will be sick, others 
must wait upon the sick; in times of disturbance and alarm, some 
must remain at home to protect the dwelling place from harm, and 
there are many reasons that compel careful mothers especially to re- 
main at home with very young children. Thus it happens that a 
smaller percentage of the population could attend church in the South 
than in the New England States because there are more children in the 
South. With a population nearly equal to that of the South, there 
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was an excess of 127,183 persons over 21 years of age in New En- 
gland. It is probable that at no time could the proportion of 60 per 
cent. meet together in the Churches. It is certain that 60 per cent. 
South is equal to 70 per cent. North in the amount of practical and 
needed accommodation. Then there was an excess of 48 per cent. in 
these six Southern states, and this excess was appropriated to the 
use of the slaves. No church was built that did not have a view to 
their attendance, and a well-recognized provision was made for them. 
It is certain, too, that in these Southern states the provision made 
for the accommodation of whites and slaves was actually greater than 
the ratio of church sittings in New England. 

Having established the fact that we were not altogether plunged 
into Egyptian darkness by this “Africanshadow,” we proceed to the 
question of Southern literature from a closer point of view. Our 
correspondent thinks we were surpassed in every particulars by 
New England. Let us see if this opinion is sustained by the record 
of the census of 1810. We prefer to go back to that early date, more 
than eighty years ago, for it must have been the very midnight hour 
of the Atlantic slave states. The following table will show the rela- 
tive position of the New England and the six Southern states: 



































New ENGLAND STATES. |Papers.|Circulation. SOUTHERN STATES. Papers. Circulation. 
New Hampshire...... 12 624,000 ||Delaware ............ 2 166,400 
Massachusetts...... ‚| 32 | 2,873,000 ||Maryland............ 21 | 1,903,200 
Rhode Island........ 7 832,800 |\Dist. Columbia....... 6 686,400 
Connecticut.......... 11 657,000 rginia...... wanes 28 | 1,289,600 
Vermont ......-sse0. 14 682,000 ||North Carolina....... 10 416,000 
uth Carolina....... 10 842,400 

GOOTBIB... cece ecceees 13 707,200 

Total .....-.00000-- 76 | 5,168,800 || Total...........-. 85 | 6,011,200 





New England had 76 papers; the Southern States had 85; the cir- 
culation of the New England papers was 5,168,800, giving 1.89 to each 
inhabitant in New England, while the circulation in the slave states 
was 6,011,00, giving 2.18 papers to each white inhabitant. Surely 
there was no distressing advantage of New Enyland over the South. 
In 1850 there were 5.25 copies for each white inhabitant of New 
England, and 6.35 copies for every white inhabitant of the slave 
states. These are the figures for the publications classed “literary 
and miscellaneous,” the two states in the lead being Massachusetts 
with 11,794,204 and Maryland with 14,654,000 copies printed annu- 
ally. - 

Many literary ventures have failed at the South, but who can count 
the failures at the North? Every failure creates additional difficul- 
ties for those who come after, and we confess that we were aston- 
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ished when we noted the figures just given in the census of 1850. 
To what causes were this multitude of failures attributable? To 
the want of excellence in the production itself in many cases, as in 
the case of William Gilmore Simms. His books, asa whole, possessed 
no attraction for those accustomed to read novels. Beyond question, 
unless a work of fiction exhibits genius, it is not worth the time one 
takes in reading it. Nor is it discreditable to any man that he can- 
not write a work of fiction. It is about the most difficult and the 
most useless thing that any man cando. Unless the genius is present 
that creates a new world, and breathes life into the citizens called into 
being in that new world, the whole affair is as ridiculous as the things 
called “Jess” and “King Solomon’s Mines,” and the like. The 
younger part of the puny rece who have imitated Dickens, Thacke- 
ray, and George Eliot will scarcely outlive the period of sufferance 
when international copyrights begin to pay really gifted writers for 
their work. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Simms thought that land, negroes, and 
mules were in his way, and the want of appreciation was due to the 
absorption of the people in money making. The very contrary was 
the fact. When was there an age more essentially devoted to Mam- 
mon than the hours in which we live? And was there ever a time 
when whole cart loads of indescribable trash could find readier 
purchase, when the publisher stole the book and printed it at one 
tenth of its actual cost? Of its value we say nothing. There is 
nothing to be said. ‘Horseshoe Robinson,” by Kennedy, a South- 
erner, is worth a myriad of the impossible caricatures of Stevenson, 
et id omne genus. As a matter of duty, for a well-defined purpose, 
we have read, from time to time, a hundred volumes of these absurd, 
distorted, brainless productions, and we cannot recall a character, an 
incident, and scarcely the name of the writers. They have been 
born, reached their maturity and died within a year, or a lustrum at 
the very farthest. Yet we of the South have never had a literature, 
we are told, and we have fallen infinitely below the masters of letters 
in New England. African slavery has not only poisoned the air, but 
in some mysterious way it has destroyed the literary taste and im- 
pulses of our people. 

We see the matter in a very different light. If we have not been 
able to publish great magazines after the fashion of Harper & Bros. 
and the Scribners, it was not because literary talent was wanting, but 
because of physical and territorial disadvantages. In 1789 the 
“American Museum,” a monthly magazine, was published in Phila- 
delphia. The first number of that periodical lies before us. In keep- 
ing with an old English custom, the names of the subscribers and 
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their places of residence are printed on the cover of the magazine. 
We find that Massachusetts furnished 34 subscribers, Connecticut 26, 
Vermont 1; total 61 for all New England. Maryland had 212, Vir- 
ginia 365, and South Carolina 96, making a total of 673 from three 
Southern states.: The state adjoining Philadelphia, the place of 
publication, furnishes only 76 subscribers, and New York 212. If 
we except Pennsylvania, the state of publication, the South, indiffer- 
ent as she was to literature, numbers two to one on the subscription 
list. Out of 1,549 subscribers, 732 are from the South! 

Is there nothing in a fact like this? But this periodical gives us 
a flood of light upon the whole subject of a retarded literature. The 
“Museum ” was a nonpartisan paper, and it might be supposed that 
the party in power could have no objection to its transmission through 
the mails. Not so, however. The postmaster at Philadelphia re- 
fused to allow it to enter the mails. The editor appealed to the Post- 
master General of the United States, and the decision was promptly 
issued excluding the periodical from the mails on account of its 
weight! Two ounces, probably, would be the amount of the burden, 
but it was driven from the mails, and consequently the magazine was 
compelled to discontinue. 

Now is there not a moral in that brief story? Excluded from the 
mails at a time when seventy-five or one hundred postoffices com- 
prised all the facilities of the people for communication in thirteen 
States, was it not a hopeless task to publish a magazine anywhere in 
the Union? [If the center of civilization, with forty millions of the 
people’s money safely “funded” in their own pockets, the spoils 
whereof never emigrated below Mason and Dixon’s line; if the fa- 
vored people of New England could not find the means of dissemina- 
nation for their own works, what must one expect the condition of 
the benighted South to be? 

Nor was this hinderance the mere incident of aday. Thirty-eight 
years afterward, in 1828, a magazine was published, or we ought the 
rather to say, it was printed in Cincinnati, O. Hear the editor: al- 
beit in cheerful mood, there is much sad wisdom in his words: 


We are frequently advised from the Atlantic country to remit this journal by a 
private conveyance to save postage. We are sufficiently aware that this tax ope- 
rates as a serious impediment to its circulation. We can only say that the “ quar- 
terlies ” cost five dollars for four numbers, without postage, while we send ‘twelve 
numbers, neatly covered, and with the promptness of the mail, for four dollars and 
twenty cents, postage included. We would be glad to remit it as the former is 
eent, but in boxing up a few numbers of our slender concern to remit by wagon 
we should be too painfully reminded of the death and burial of Jenny Wren; be- 
sides,,we have attempted it, and our numbers have failed. The bulk of Quarterlies 
may be inconvenient in the mail and their weight a sensible annoyance to the post 
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horses, but we be almost as light, snug, and close in the mail, under our cover, as 
a single sheet of a newspaper. Why should each sheet of us be taxed double that 
of the other? The very front of our offending seems to be that we are composed 
of a number of sheets. . . . We have no nerves of communication with the 
commune sensorium of the postoffice. If we had, it would feel that thie double 
postage is the cruelty of Herod, causing divers embryo albums and literary births 
to fall stillborn to the earth.and strangling other “children in the woods” as 
harmless as ours. If all periodicals paid like newspapers, we are aware that the 
postoffice would ultimately be a gainer by the indulgence. 

Now we have here not only a key to the failure of magazines, but 
a reason for the nonpublication of books. No author could be paid 
for his work, for the distribution of the printed copies was next to 
impossible. One institution alone existed that was favorable to the 
creation of a literature: the Methodist itinerancy! And the traveling 
preacher with his saddlebags full of books caused the Methodist Magn- 
zine to win a position of which few people are aware. In the year 
1828 the Methodist Magazine had the largest circulation of any 
periodical published in North America. Notwithstanding that fact, 
Joshua Soule and his colleagues delayed its publication from 1812 to 
1818 for the very reason already given, the impossibility of circulat- 
ing it. Two volumes appeared in 1788 and 1789. Finding it impos- 
sible to send it to subscribers, the magazine was discontinued, and 
begun anew in 1818. 

But, we may be asked, why has England a literature, seeing that 
there were no greater facilities for the distribution there than in the 
United States? We cannot grant that statement. There were greater 
facilities. In the first place, England is but little larger in territory 
than the State of Tennessee, and not so large as Georgia. At the pe- 
riod (1828) of which we write, there were twelve millions of people 
in this small territory, making almost a continuous village of two 
hundred and forty persons to the square mile. By the parcels posts, 
the universal “mail coach” and the nearly universal “carriers,” an 
institution unknown to this country, there was a constant circulation, 
slow, but sure, throughout the kingdom. There is one relic of these 
olden times in England to-day. That is the “ circulating library.” 
One man, or a firm, would buy sometimes the whole edition of a 
book, five or ten thousand copies in rare cases, and thus the reading 
public were able to gratify curiosity with such books as were not 
worth their cost as private property. But England’s system of cir- 
culating books would fail in this country for the same reason that the 
people of the United States have been prevented from establishing 
anything worthy of the name of a literature. 

Our correspondent tells us that we have been prevented from cre- 
ating a literature by the shadow of African slavery. What, then, has 
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prevented New England from creating a literature? Let one of the 
brightest writers and best editors of the great North tell us. When 
N. P. Willis issued the first number of “The American Monthly 
Magazine,” in April, 1829, his highest ambition was to reach a sub- 
scription list of 2,000 names. His expectations and his views are so 
well adapted to our purpose that we copy one paragraph. Let it be 
observed that he intends to model his magazine after an English 
periodical. There was nothing existing, in his opinion, that could 
be properly called an American literatare. He tells us why there 
was not: 


In selecting the most prominent of the literary and political magazines of En- 
gland as our professed model, we trust we shall not be understood as expecting to 
equal it. In the present state of American literature we do not think this possi- 
ble. The classes of men who are in the pay of the periodicals in that country do 
not exist here. We have neither idle men nor professed writers. Our travelers 
who have observed foreign character and manners are not wealthy scholars who 
return with time on their hands and the ability to embody their knowledge in 
vivid sketches, and our military men (of which class in England a great number 
are authors) have neither seen foreign service nor if they had are they, as there, 
yraduates of colleges and holiday soldiers when at home. Then we have no writ- 
ers for a living. The respectable talent goes where it is better paid—into the pro- 
fe-sions. We must depend for contributions upon clergymen and lawyers and 
statesmen who lay literature on the shelf with their college classics und call the 
little attention they give it idleness or relaxation. The immense patrouuye of 
English periodicals enables them to pay liberally for their material. This we can- 
not do. The difficulty of transmission over such an immense country, and the 
comparatively small proportion of literary readers, limit our circulation to a thou- 
sand or two, at farthest, and the profits arising from such a subscription is neces- 
sarily inadequate to an expensive etablishment. (Address “To the Public.”) 


Now we approach the full knowledge of the facts. The Cincin- 
nati editor tells us that he pays 60 cents per annum for stitching and 
one dollar and fifty cents for postage, making two dollars and ten 
cents, or 70 per cent. of the price to be added to his periodical before 
it can reach the subscriber, and Mr. Willis does not seem to be aware 
that African slavery had anything to do with the matter! Coming on 
down the space of ten years, we reach the era of the “Georgia 
Scenés.” | 

The year before the publication of the “ Book of the United States,” 
Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper gave to the British world his “ England, 
with Sketches of Society in the Metropolis.” We have no other 
knowledge of this book than that derived from a review printed in 
the “Quarterly Review,” the most merciless of all the critical maga- 
zines of Great Britain. We believe that this review of Mr. Cooper's 
book is the most terrible chastisement that mingled arrogance and 
ignorance ever received in the world of letters. But as Mr. Cooper 
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divided the attention of the reading world with Washington Irving 
about that time, we copy from the selections in the “Quarterly” the 
opinions expressed in England by Mr. Cooper, and relating to the 
“Fine Arts, Literature, Taste, etc.” cultivated in that portion of 
the United States which was not overshadowed by the dreadful upas 
tree of African slavery. Mr. Cooper says of the Americans: 


We know little or nothing of music, puinting, statuary, or any of those arts 
whose points must be studied to be felt and understood. . . . Aw reste, 
the Americans, more particularly those of New England, are a gossiping people; 
and though the gossip may not be a liar, he necessarily circulates much untruth. 

We have a one-sided liberty of speech and of the press, that renders every 
one right valorous in eulogies; but even the pulpit shrinks from its sacred duties on 
many of the most besetting, the most palpable, and most common of our vices. 
. The besetting, the degrading vice of America is the moral cowardice by 
which men are led to truckle to what is called public opinion, though nine times 
in ten those opinions are mere engines set in motion by the most corrupt and least 
respectable portion of the community, for the most unworthy purposes. . . 

In England, the highest intellectital classes give reputation; while in America, it is 
derived from the mediocrity I have mentioned, through the agency, half the time, 
of as impudent a set of literary quacks as probably a civilized world ever tolerated. 
. The English are to be distinguished from the Americans by greater inde- 
pendence of personal habits. . . . I believe there is more honesty of public 
sentiment in England than in America. . . . The spirit of traffic is gradually 
enveloping everything in the country (America) in its sordid grasp. . . . The 
very worst tendency we have at home (America) is manifested by a rapacity for 
money, which, when obtained, is to be spent in little besides eating and drinking 

An American is lucky indeed if he can read a paper in a house without hav- 
ing a stranger looking over each shoulder. Exaggerated as this may appear, the 
writer (Cooper) has actually been driven away by strangers leaning over him, in 
this manner, no leas than eleven times at the Astor House, within the last twelve 
months. . . . As to distinctive American sentiments and American principles, a 
majority of that (the reading) class of our citizens hardly know them when they 
see them—a more wrongheaded and deluded people there is not on earth, on all such 
subjects, and one would be almost content to take some of the English prejudices, 
if more manliness and discrimination could be had with them. 


In such a country as Mr. Cooper tells us the North was, at that 
time, we fear that Mr. Simms, the novelist, would have gained little 
by exchanging the aristocrats of South Carolina for the peopl de- 
scribed in the foregoing extracts. The “nigger and the mule” domi- 
nated the planter’s mind, and kept him from seeing the beauties of 
the Indian tales of the South Carolina novelist, but other, and it 
seems, greater vices turned the cold shoulder to the New York writer 
of nautical fiction. Compliments, like excuses, grow in all societies, 
and in all latitudes. But where was the literature of that wonderful 
New England meantime? 

Let us see how a Boston editor views the matter. We allude to 
the gentleman whom we have quoted concerning the “insalubrious 
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climate” of Georgia, and whose assumption of prophetic foresight 
the census of 1890 relegates to our pity if not to our charity. The 
“Book of the United States,” page 476, says the United States can 
boast of the number of literary productions, but not of their ercel- 
lence. “ Verse writers,” he tells us, “ we have in cohorts and legions; 
but with the exception of Bryant, Percival, Halleck, Hillhouse, and 
perhaps two or three others, it is probable that posterity will not en- 
joy the benefit of their works.” How remarkably close does the Bos- 
ton editor come to our own esteemed correspondent! Our friend 
finds somewhere in the neighborhood of seren names of Southern 
writers who are likely to be remembered, and the Boston writer in 
A.D. 1838 thinks there are four names certain, and possibly two or 
three more. It is remarkable that the literature under the African 
shadow and that generated in the community that puts an exalted 
estimate on the nearness of the units in society should in language 
strikingly similar display the intellectual poverty of the two sec- 
tions. As to the Bostonian’s immortals, we may venture to suggest 
that one of them, and possibly two, have already been consigned to 
the “tomb of the Capulets.” Who of the present generation is able 
to quote a stanza from Hillhouse? How many can recite a fine from 
Percival? Halleck depends by a single thread—one fine poem, and 
one of the best in its line. 

Of the fiction writers, the eight names mentioned, it would tax the 
memory of the ordinary reader to recall anything concerning their 
works. Irving is the solitary exception. Who knows anything of 
the words of Brockden Brown, Paulding (unless we are looking up 
the origines of the “Book of Mormon”), Dana, Flint, Neal, Miss 
Sedgwick? How many of the works of these authors are on sale in a 
beokstore in Nashville? Some of us who have spent a long lifetime 
among books, and have the taste to store our memories with literary 
facts, may recall the time when “ Charcoal Sketches” filled the lit- 
erary corner of almost every paper in the United States. Who reads 
them now? Our editor points us with pride to Belknap’s “ History 
of New Hampshire,” and places it by the side of Marshall’s “ Life of 
Washington.” The great Virginian sadly marred his life of the 
greatest hero of modern times by interpenetrating his pages with 
political principles that were destined to drag into obscurity every- 
thing connected with them. This great fault was a virtue in New 
England, but it has doomed the book to the collector’s library and to 
popular oblivion, if such a place or thing there be. 

In spite of Belknap and Marshall and a few others, however, the 
state of American literature is very sad, according to the Boston ac- 
count. There is an Egyptian darkness hanging over it. “Still, how- 
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ever, our literature bas not kept pace with that of the mother coun- 
‘try. Little has been done to encourage it, and many causes to retard 
its growth.” Nota word, as yet, about the African eclipse that hides 
one-half of the Union from the sight of letters. “It has been, in a 
great measure,” the Bostonian proceeds, “ superseded by foreign pub- 
lications, which the American bookseller can republish without pay- 
ing the author, and which he therefore prefers. There is little honor 
and less profit in the pursuits of our writers. Our mechanics become 
wealthy by hard labor, whereas our writers might starve, did they 
depend upon their pens. There is great demand for all things which 
are of practical, tangible, everyday utility, but a very limited one 
for fine reading. Few of our people have the leisure and fortune 
which might enable them to cultivate literature and science advanta- 
geously. Under these circumstances, most of what is written is done 
hastily, and consequently badly done.” 

It strikes us as a very noteworthy fact that our correspondent and 
the Boston editor are in most wonderful agreement in their gloomy 
pictures, but each describes his own section and deplores the poverty 
of the intellectual world around him. The stealing of English books, 
reproducing them here in the cheapest of forms, has continued to 
this hour. It was a candid thing for the Bostonian to do, to acknowl- 
edge the fact without gloss or extenuation of the fact. But there is 
one note of dissonance. In the South, it would seem, the aristocratic 
planters were too rich to write. In New England the people were too 
poor to write. The lordly consequence of a Southern slaveholder 
thought it a condescension to have a speaking acquaintance with one 
who was “only the editor of a magazine,” as our correspondent says 
an ex-Governor of Tennessee remarked as he and his friend passed 
a pitiful knight of the quill. He does not tell us whether this ex- 
Governor was one of the aristocrats who not many ages ago received 
his salary in coon skins, mink furs, and deer skins. The tenor of 
the speech is so utterly foreign to anything that we have heard or 
seen that we are inclined to place the speaker in the class not a gen- 
eration removed from the era of “bar meat” and “Injuns.” Weare 
decidedly of the opinion that this ex-Governor was a patron of the 
Bible-thumper who concentrated his disgust of a certain town by tell- 
ing his audience that it was a place “ whar the weemen war hoops, 
and they call sop gravy—ah.” 

The Bostonian sighs for wealth to inspire genius, but if any work 
fit to be the child of an “immortal” has sprung from the brain of an 
Astor, a Stewart, a Gould, we have yet to hear of it. The bluff old 
Commodore Vanderbilt wrote no books, but he did better; he gave 
himself to immortality and brought literary immortality within the 
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reach of many a poor, ambitious youth. All the remainder of his 
millions will fly away as the dust cast into the air, while the classic 
shades consecrated by his munificence to learning, to religion, and 
to science shall multiply the aspiring thoughts and ennoble the pur- 
poses of men who are as yet unknown in the world of letters. 

Returning to our Bostonian’s monody over a literature that is not 
in New England, we find at last that “slavery” is at the root of the 
trouble in the “ Land of the Pilgrims.” This mournful fact is not 
declared by the editor from Boston, but “a man who has done as 
much for really useful literature” as any other person in America, 
takes up the descriptive pen. He tells us that the national and 
state governments have done absolutely nothing to foster literature, 
“by furnishing example, premiums, excitement, money.” This was 
written before the pages of the “Congressional Record” gladdened 
the eyes of the politician, or so harsh a sentence could scarcely be 
pronounced. “They have taken no pains to inspire a taste for it or 
to cause it to become part and parcel of the national glory.” One 
who has much personal knowledge of Congressmen as a class will 
scarcely wonder that they have failed to inspire a taste for literature. 
“To produce a railroad, a canal, a joint stock company is felt to con- 
fer more national renown, as well as advantage, than to rear a Milton, 
Burke, or Walter Scott.” We are inclined to think that the writer 
of the foregoing is very near the mark, although we very much doubt 
whether the railroad builder or the joint stock artist had ever so 
much as a moment’s thought about so small a matter as “renown.” 
It was the outcome of dollars and cents—millions of dollars, the goal 
is now, that nerved the great men, the “ Napoleons of finance.” They 
know very well that money gives power; as to the honor, that is a 
matter of small consequence. “Literature, science,” exclaims our 
author, “ what are they at Washington more than they would have 
been in the days of Attila?” 

And we may ask, What does it matter whether they are anything 
or nothing, at Washington if they exist in all their glory, as some 
have strangely imagined, in New England at this present writing? 
Thus for many lines this writer, whose name is Flint, moves forward 
with his lugubrious tale. Then he strikes a new note, but it is still 
on the complaining key. “We have no literary metropolis, no cen- 
tral point from which information, excitement, and emulation might 
radiate in every direction, so as to fill the whole circumference of 
our land.” Here we have a deathblow to our credulity, if not to our 
faith. We had heard that Boston was that very “literary metropo- 
lis,” that “central point” with any possible or permissible store of 
‘excitement and emulation.” We have heard that unappreciated 
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authors, who are only editors of magazines, may start out on pilgrim- 
age; and reaching Boston, may find themselves on the downy pillows 
of perfect ease and comfort, fanned by artistic atmospheric billow 
agitators, while sweet lullaby proceeds from a select committee elected 
for the purpose by the illustrious members of the Mutual Admiration 
Society. This proves to be an error. There is no such metropolis. 
“ There is no common point of union for literary men,” says our Mr. 
Flint, “ where they may meet and replenish their oil from each other's 
lamps, guide and encourage each other, review and pass upon the 
books and literary efforts of the past year, and impart counsels 
touching their own embryo projects for the coming one.” O long- 
desiderated “happy family!” There can be no literature until it 
comes, and it is yet to come, even for Boston, “the hub!” Sucha 
censorate, the author tells us, would break down sectional prejudice, 
destroy jealousies and envyings and strife, by dictating to the read- 
ing world the books they will be permitted to read, and those to be 
included in the “Index Expurgatorius” of the Boston literary 
papacy! 

We arrive at last at the counterpart of our African shadow. We 
will not interrupt the reader’s cogitations while reading this para- 
graph, and therefore give it entire. He has stated two great generic 
causes of intellectual poverty in New England, and now he comes to 
the final division, and the “ cause of causes:” 

III. The remaining slavery of our colonial literary dependence upon Great Brit- 
ain. It is humiliating to reflect, that a great nation,sometimes not a little tempted 
to bluster about its greatness and independence, notwithstanding all the taunts and 
reproaches we have received from the writers of that nation for our servility and 
imbecile dependence upon it for our literary opinions, as well as our books, should 
still look beyond the seas for literary fame. But every one knows that an Ameri- 
can writer must delve on, uncheered and unblest, until he has contrived to get an 
echo of his name from beyond the Atiantic. What efforts, what arts, what ser- 
vility to obtain it! This is not all. In the greedy competition of the prees, the 
books of that country, the great estimated mart of fume, can be republished here 
without copyright. On this head, there is no need, as we have no space, to en- 
large. Every one can see that American writers have no adequate incitement 
to put forth their powers, while obliged to work up against such a wind and tide 
opposed to them. 

And this is a full-length portrait of a people who have enjoyed the 
bliss of town meetings for more than two hundred years! This is 
the great model to whom the inglorious and ease-loving South is 
pointed, as the literary Mecca, containing in the mysterious particles 
of the great Stone Caaba, all the inspiration, all the nobility, all the 
wisdom, all the superlative glory of a literature which their own 
writers declare has absolutely no existence! 

We find it impracticable to produce some of the proofs we have in 
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hand, testifying to the production by Southern authors, of books of 
every grade and in almost every class that enters into a nation’s lit- 
erature. We had intended to name an extensive list of books, not 
only written by Southern writers, but published by Southern pub- 
lishers. Without giving the reasons for the obscurity into which 
these books have fallen, we intended to contrast some of them 
with well-known writings of more recent times. How many of our 
readers know that a Church history of five hundred pages octavo 
was printed in the little village of Wetumpka, Ala., nearly fifty years 
ago? How many know that the ablest Quarterlg Review ever printed 
in the United States was printed in Charleston, 8S. C., beginning in 
1828? How many know that villages, such as Elizabeth City, New 
Berne, Charlotte, Montgomery, Lexington, Ky., Frankfort, Charlotte- 
ville, Va., Wetumpka, Ala., Mobile, St. Louis, Savannah, Ga., and sev- 
eral scores of places now important, but then having less than 
2,000 inhabitants each, have contsibuted books of almost every 
yzrade to the world’s stock of knowledge within that period declared 
to be hostile to literature? How many citizens of Nashville know that 
in the year 1827 was published in this town a book entitled: “Sketches 
of the History of Literature, from the Earliest Period to the Revival 
of Letters in the Fifteenth Century, By Wilkins Tannehill?” Of 
this book a critic, living in the “free soil” of the North, pronounc- 
ing the highest eulogy upon it, closes a paragraph thus: “ We hesi- 
tate not to say that we know no book extant, from which so much ex- 
act knowledge of ancient literature can be so compendiously and 
cheaply gleaned as from this before us. It is calculated to become, 
and we trust it will become, a classical vade mecum, a common manual 
of the history of literature.” Can it be possible that no copy of 
this highly praised work has survived the march of sixty-five 
years? How many readers of this review know, that of the writers 
who have made the magazines of this country famous, at least two- 
thirds have been Southern writers? It would be an invidious task, 
perhaps, to give names as authority for such cases as preferred to 
remain unknown, but for good or ill, whatever the ante-bellum status 
of general literature in the United States was, it is susceptible of 
proof that more than a sectional share of meritorious work was per- 
formed by natives of the South. . 

Among the thousands of students who busy themselves with the 
treasures of early English, how many are aware that “Analecta 
Anglo-Saxonica, Selections, in prose and verse, from Anglo-Saxon 
Literature,” in two large octavo volumes, were printed while the 
learned anthor and compiler was a resident of South Carolina? 
From a small parish in the neighborhood of Charleston, 8. C., Louis 
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I’, Klipstein dates the “ Preface” to his valuable volumes, books that 
have not been superseded by any contribution of a similar kind in 
Europe or America. Of the English edition of this work, the re- 
viewer says, that it “contains an immense body of information on 4 
language that is now becoming more fully appreciated, and which 
contains fifteen-twentieths of what we daily think, and speak, and 
write.” 

How many of our readers know that the only systematic treatise 
on “ The Religious Instruction of Negroes,” the only book known to 
us, at least, that enters ifto the history of missionary work among 
the African race in America, was published in Savannah, Ga., by 
the Rev. Charles C. Jones, printed at the press of Thomas Purse, in 
1842? This work of nearly three hundred pages, 12mo., was writ- 
ten in Riceboro, Liberty County, Ga., by the father of the Hon. C. C. 
Jones, the historian of the Indian tribes of the South Atlantic Coast. 
This book bears indisputable evidence of the Christian character 
and benevolence of the slaveholders of the South. While New En- 
gland “ philanthropy”’ was seeking to make of the negro a firebrand 
and a scourge to civilization, Mr. Jones and his compatriots were seek- 
ing to bring him to the knowledge of Christ, the Saviour of men. 
From the farthest point of Maryland to the deep and untrodden for- 
ests of the Southwest, there are memorials of men and women whose 
works have not perished, however unknown they may be to the hurry 
and bustle of this age of shams and pretenders to literary excel- 
lence. 

Into these groups we may be permitted to enter hereafter. Mean- 
time, while we have had innumerable words of mention to the mem- 
ory of the famous Dutch ship that carried a score of African slaves 
into the colony of Virginia in 1619, why is it we have not a sylla- 
ble to commemorate the achievement of the New England ship that 
‘embarked one hundred and seventy-eight Indian prisoners, sold into 
slavery, to the most heartless masters that every owned a slave, the 
Spaniards? After telling us that “ great numbers of King Philip's 
people were sold as slaves in foreign countries,” our trustworthy his- 
torian of slavery in Massachusetts tells us that “in September fol- 
lowing one hundred and seventy-eight were put on board a vessel 
commanded by Captain Sprague, who sailed from Plymouth with them 
for Spain.” (Drake, 224.) If the Dutchman with his dozen or two 
of Africans sold to Virginia farmers in 1619 is worthy to be com- 
memorated in song and story, in all the elegance of fine rhetoric, and 
with the accumulated honors of a monumental fact, full of sequences 
that increase as the years flow on, what ought to be said of the New 
England captain that carried these wretched Indians to helpless, 
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hopeless slavery, and as certainly to an untimely death by the hard 
usage of the cruelest adventurers the world ever saw? 

These miserable savages were repelling the encroachments of a 
foreign enemy, who had entered the Indian territory, and was rapidly 
driving the “lords of the soil” backward upon other enemies who 
lay in wait to destroy them. If by treachery and cunning these 178 
Indians, captured in war, had labored to destroy men, women, and 
children, among the “ palefaces,”’ were they not exercising the natural 
rights that barbarian instincts recognized? By what law of common 
justice shall we have a Dutchman immortalized by a score of field 
hands sold into civilization, and appreuticed to Christianity, when 
the valiant Captain Sprague doomed more than eight score of “ no- 
ble red men” to the Plutonian darkness of Spanish superstition and 
inevitable and speedy death? 

Is this poetic justice? How grandly would the Quaker Poet's 
rhymes strike the ear of the descendants of the Pilgrims, as he pic- 
tured not the fact that “it might have been,” but the impression cer- 
tainly that it was a fact, that for “gaynefull pilladge” the liberty- 
loving Puritans had doomed with bitterest slavery the miserable 
wretches who were fighting for their own liberty, their own soil, and 
their own hunting grounds. 

Until some Southern Whittier strikes the harp in honor of Captain 
Sprague, the Poetic Muse stands greatly indebted to the descendants 
of Pocahontas. 


CONFERENCE SECRETARIES. 


We have believed for a number of years that the Secretary of an 
Annual Conference ought to bea salaried officer of the Church. Our 
reasons may be briefly given. The office of a Secretary, especially 
in the larger Conferences, is exceedingly onerous, and has but one 
compensation for most men: the honor attached to the office. The 
worthiest and best qualified men are not influenced by the motive of 
the honor, but are governed by the highest of all principles, the sense 
of duty to the Church. Butthere are some capable men who are not, 
or they seem not to be susceptible of either motive. They do not 
care for the honor; they are somewhat advanced in life; the position 
absolutely deprives them of all the social and religious privileges, and 
they easily shift. to other shoulders the matter of personal duty to 
the Church. 

Within the forty-six or forty-seven Conferences in our Connection 
there are probably twenty-five men who deserve all possible praise for 
prompt, thorough, and faultless discharge of the duties of Conference 
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Secretaries. The remaining twenty and over form a variable quan- 
tity of exceedingly variable qualities. Year after year have some of 
these brethren furnished us by piecemeal, at long intervals, and only 
after repeated solicitations, the necessary materials for the compila- 
tion of the Minutes. Plainly as words can state it, one of the duties 
of the Annual Conference Secretary is defined in paragraph 64, page 
52 of the Discipline of 1890. 


{ 64. Ans. 6. The Secretary of each Annual Conference shall forward to the Editor 
of Books, atthe Publishing House, full and correct answers to the foregoing thirty-fire ques- 
tiona, for insertion in the General Minutes, according to the form therein adopted. 


Now, with that paragraph in the very front of the book of Disci- 
pline, what will be thought of a Secretary who kept his minutes for 
some time, and when “sought out” and solicited, he returned as his 
reason for delay that he did not know where to send them nor to 
whom! 

We see but one excuse: This brother has not a copy of the Disci- 
pline, otherwise he could not be unaware of the existence of a law 
that has been on the statute book—we will not undertake to say how 
long. Or, if he has a copy of the Discipline, he does not read it, 
which amounts to the same thing. The time was when every Meth- 
odist preacher was supposed to “ mind everything, great or small.” in 
this book. Has it come to this, that even our picked and chosen men, 
the representatives of our Methodist intelligence, do not even read 
it? And surely this duty of the Annual Conference Secretary is not 
the /east of the concerns that are to be found in that little book. We 
have almost a mind to see a connection between the demand for ex- 
ceedingly copious “ Indexes” and this indisposition to read the little 
book. We have more than once contemplated the completion of a 
“Complete Concordance of the Discipline,” so that one who chances 
to take it up may trace any cloudy thought by the help of a single word 
into the precious sanctuary of the law. A Mohammedan can mem- 
orize his Koran, a volume nearly as large as the Old Testament, but 
we must have a clew in every word of an Index to find the matter 
contained in a book of less extent than one of the Gospels! Two or 
three years after a General Conference we receive half a dozen let- 
ters from somebody who was “quorum pars,’ and all at once the 
brother seems to have read the altered book and hesitates not to chal- 
lenge our discharge of duty on the strength of his recollection of what 
transpired at the General Conference! 

One other fact is worthy of notice. Ten years ago Dr. Summers 
had the bishops in excellent training, and they used to send him as 
the Book Editor duplicate Minutes of their own taking or copied for 
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them by the Secretaries. The good custom has died out. In those 
days, if a Secretary played the röle of the famous wild colt upon the 
mountains and would not suffer himself to be bridled, or if the quad- 
ruped turned out to be another species and happened not to be thor- 
oughly “broken to harness,” our predecessor had an alternative. He 
had the answers to the various questions, and on the subject of statis- 
tics he could say “no details,” and in the matter of obituaries “ne 
memoir.” The record, though sadly limping on Jacob’s shrunken 
sinew, was still of some value m the general “make-up” of Church 
history. But when we have nothing from the bishop and nothing 
from the Secretaries, we are left to a worse fate than the Israelites in 
Egypt. We must make brick without either straw or clay. 

If our delinquent brethren ever trouble themselves with so small a 
matter as the history of their Church, does it occur to them that these 
“Annual Minutes” are about the only instrumentality that is likely to 
hand down their names to posterity, and that this is their one chance 
for immortality? 

Seriously, these “Annual Minutes” are the only records that we 
possess. They present the year’s doings in every department of the 
ministry. They tell what the Church is doing in every part of her 
territory, and in the exercise of every function committed to her. 
Would any man leave out of this record the memoir of a faithful 
brother whose memorial may thus go down to the end of time, if he 
had a consciousness that as he had done to others so others are likely 
to do to him? This beyond question, is human nature’s way of stat- 
ing the “golden rule.” 

Whatever books may come or go, or be swallowed up in the under- 
tow on the stormy shores of time, these archives of the Church of 
God will endure til] the Lord comes in righteousness to judge the 
world. Finally, are these brethren aware that every item idled out 
of these Minutes makes a defect, a flaw, a discord, which will never 
be corrected by a “second edition, revised and improved?” 

Let our bishops look into these matters, and let each one see to it 
that no Conference over which he presides shall present a mud wall 
likeness in the current Minutes. Let the Secretaries read the Disci- 
pline, and promptly place it in the power of the Book Editor to give 
the book of the Church’s history, fully posted and ready to answer 
every item of the Annual Conference work when the hand of the busy 
writer shall open the volume and glean from its pages the data fur- 
nished by the progress of the gospel of the Lord Jesus. 

We might say more, but it just occurs to us that as the parties we 
wish to reach do not read the Discipline, it is very likely that they do 
not read the REview. In that case 
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THE FATHER OF MODERN MISSIONS. 


Our brethren of the Baptist Church are a very zealous people. 
They are not slow to claim all the honors that are due them, and now 
and then they claim more than their legitimate share. Recently we 
have seen some extravagant assertions concerning a “ Centennial of 
Missions,” celebrated by the Baptists in America and possibly else- 
where. If this is understood to be the centennial of Baptist Missions 
we have not a word to say. We believe that it is historically true 
that the first Baptist Missionary Society was formed in 1792, but 
there were missions and missionary societies long before the first 
Baptist Missionary Society was formed. 

“The Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts” was 
certainly intended to be a missionary society; and whatever abuses 
may have grown out of the zeal of English Churchmen, there can be 
no question that those who organized the society in 1701 designed 
to send their missionaries to the heathen. 

Overlooking this society and its method, we come to the Wesleyan, 
Methodists, and find among that people the first organized mission- 
ary society, formed as early as 1784, eight years before Dr. Carey 
gathered his honored band in England. The following document is 
quoted from the original, in Tyerman’s “ Life of Wesley,” Vol. 3, p. 
480: 

A plan of the Society for the establishment of missions among the heathen. 

1, Every person who subscribes two guineas yearly, or more, is to be admitted 
a member of the Society. 

2. A general meeting of the subscribers shall be held annually on the last Tues- 
day in January. 

3. The first general meeting shall be held on the last Tuesday in January, 1784, 
at No. 11, in West Street, near the Seven Dials, London, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

4. At every general meeting, a committee of seven, or more, shall be chosen by 
the majority of the subscribers, to transact the business of the Society for the en- 
suing year. 

5. The general meeting shall receive and examine the accounts of the committee 
for the preceding year, of all sums paid to the use of the Society, of the purposes 
to which the whole or any part thereof shall have been applied, and also the re- 
port of all they have done, and the advices they have received. 

6. The Committee, or the majority of them, shall have power: First, to call 
in the sums subscribed, or any part thereof, and to receive all collections, legacies, 
or other voluntary contributions. Secondly, to agree with any they shall approve, 
who may offer to go ubroad, either as missionaries, or in any civil employment. 
Thirdly, to procure the best instruction that can be obtained for such peraons, in 
the language of the country for which they are intended, before they go abroad. 
Fourthly, to provide for their expenses, in going and continuing abroad, anıl for 
their return home, after such time, and under such circumstances as may be thought 
most expedient. Fifthly, to print the Scriptures, or so much thereof as the funds 
of the Society may admit, for the use of any heathen country. And, sixthiy, 
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to do every other act which to them may appear necessary, so far as the common 
stock of the Society will allow, for carrying the designs of the Society into execution. 

7. The Committee shall keep an account of the subscribers’ names, and all sums 
received for the use of the Society, together with such extracts of the entries of 
their proceedings, and advices, as may show those who are concerned in all that 
has been done at home and abroad; which statement shall be signed by.at least 
three of the Committee. 

8. The Committee for the new year shall send a copy of the report for the first 
year to all the members of the Society who were not present at the preceding 
general meeting, and (free of postage) to every clergyman, minister, or other per- 
son, from whom any collection, legacy, or other benefaction shall have been re- 
ceived within the time concerning which the report is made. 

9. The Committee, if they see it necessary, shall have power to choose a 
Secretary. 

10. The Committee shall at no time have any claim on the members of the 
Society, for any sum which may exceed the common stock of the Society. 

N. B.—Those who subscribe before the first general meeting, and to whom it 
may not be convenient to attend, are desired to favor the general meeting by letter 
according to the above direction, with any important remarks which may occur to 
them on the business, that the subscribers present may be assisted, as far as pos- 
sible, in settling the rules of the Society to the satisfaction of all-concerned. 

We have been already favored with the names of the following subscriber, 


viz.: 


2 2. d. & 8. d. 
Dr. Coke..... cocccccccceeesss 2 2 Q| Rev. Mr. Bickerstaff, of Leices- 
Rev. Mr. Simpson, Macclesfield 2 2 O| ter.......... ce ceeeceeeeess 2 2 0 
Mr. Horton, of London....... 2 2 0; Mr. Barton, of Isle of Wight.. 2 2 0 
Mr. Henry Brooke, of Dublin. 2 2 0| Master and Miss Blashford, of 
Mrs. Kirkover, of Dublin..... 2 2 0} Dublin............. cee 440 
Mr. Liley, of London......... 2 2 O| Mr. Smith, Russia Merchant, of 
Mr. Riddsdale, of London.... 2 2 0} London................. o-- 5 50 
Mr. Jay, of London.......... 2 2 O| Mr. D’Olier, of Dublin........ 2 2 0 
Mr. Dewey, of London........ 2 2 0|Mr.Smyth, of Dublin........ 220 
Mr. Mandell, of Bath......... 2 2 Q| Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of Madeley 2 2 0 
Mr. Jaques, of Wallingford... 2 2 0} Miss Salmon..... ........... 22 0 
Mr. Butting, of High Wycombe 2 2 0/| Mr. Houlton, of London, an oc- 
Mr. John Clark, of Newport, in casional subscriber......... 10 10 0 
the Isle of Wight.......... 2 2 O| Mrs. King, of Dublin......... 2 2 0 
Miss Eliza Johnson, of Bristol 2 2 0 _— 
Mr. Rose, of Dorking...... oo. 2 2 0 £66 8 0 


To ALL THE Rea, Lovers or MANKIND. 


The present institution is so agreeable to the present feelings of piety and be- 
nevolence that little need be added for its recommendation. The candid of every 
denomination (even those who are entirely unconnected with the Methodists, and 
are determined to be so) will acknowledge the amazing change which our preaching 
has wrought upon the ignorant and uncivilized, at least throughout these nations; 
and they will admit that the spirit of a missionary must be of the most zealous, 
most devoted, and self-denying kind; nor is anything more required to constitute 
a missionary for the heathen nations than good sense, integrity, great piety, and 
amazing zeal. Men possessing all these qualifications in a high degree we have 
among us; and we doubt not but some of these will accept of the arduous under- 
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taking, not counting their lives dear, if they may but promote the kingdom of 
Christ, and the present and eternal welfare of their fellow-creatures; and we trust 
nothing shall be wanting so far as time, strength, and abilities will a:imit, to give 
the fullest and highest satisfaction to the promoters of the plan, on the part of your 
devoted servants, Tomas Coxe, 
, Thomas PARKER. 

Those who are willing to promote the institution are desired to send their 
names, places of abode, and sums subscribed, to the Rev. Dr. Coke, in London, or, 
Thomas Parker, Esq.,-barrister at law, in York. 


Dr. Coke, in writing to the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, brings the matter 


before him in the following letter: 
New Piymouts, January 6, 1784. 


My Very Dear Sir: Lest Mr. Parker should neglect to send you one of our plans 
for the establishment of Foreign Missions, I take the liberty of doing it. Ten sub- 
scribers more, of two guineas per annum, have favored me with their names. If 
If you can get a few subscribers more, we sball be obliged to you. 

We have now a very wonderful outpouring of the Spirit in the West of Corn- 
wall. I have been obliged to make a winter campaign of it, and preach here and 
there out of doors. 

I beg my affectionate respects to Mrs. Fletcher, and entreat you to pray for your 
most affectionate friend and brother. Tuomas Coxe. 

It was from the active field of these foreign missionary operations 
that Dr. Coke came to America in October, 1784, and at once began to 
give form and order to the largest missionary society in all the world, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. But no candid man will deny that 
the present missionary enterprises, undertaken by almost all Chris- 
tian denominations, were anticipated, in point of time, by the labors 
and “ plans” of Thomas Coke. He is justly entitled to the name of 
the “ Father of Modern Missionary Societies.” 


AN INTERESTING BOOK. 


We had intended to review a very remarkable book, bearing the 
attractive title, “ Anglo-Israel; or, The Saxon Race Proved to be the 
Lost Tribes of Israel.” The unavoidable length of one of our edi- 
torial articles leaves no space for this review in the present number. 
There are, we believe, somewhere near five hundred books, pamphlets, 
and essays of greater or less degree upon the question of the iden- 
tity of the Saxon race and the ten lost tribes of Israel. We have 
barely had the patience to read more than four or five of these books, 
without any profit, we are compelled to say. But this book, written 
by Rev. W. H. Poole, LL.D., is a volume of nearly 700 pages, and 
examines the subject in an exhaustive manner. If upon careful 
reading we think the writer makes out his case, we shall take pleasure 
in saying so; but we never review a book without reading it. 
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